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PREFAC £. 





Iw submitting to the Public the New ANNUAL 


ReGisTER for the Year 1804, Mr. StrocKDALE, the 
proprietor, feels it incumbent upon him to state 
the principles on which it is his intention that a 
work of so much importance shall in future }, 
conducted. At all times, it is the duty of the his- 
torian to record events with fidelity, and to state 
with impartiality the measures which are carried 
Into execution, and, as far as they can be distinctly 
ascertained, the motives which led to their adop- 
tion. Not merely in compliance with the wishes of 
the proprietor, but in conformity to his own incli- 
nation, the editor of the Historical Department has 
endeavoured to preserve throughout the most tem- 
perate and unbiassed impartiality. It remains with 
the Public to decide, whether he has succeeded in 
the accomplishment of this design. 


With 


























iv PREFACE. 





With respect to the promise made in the Preface 
to the preceding Volume, relative to a complete and 
authentic Narrative of the late Transactions in India, 


it is presumed that, in the present RecisTER, it will 
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appear to have been faithfully performed. 


The proprietor also entertains a confident hopes a: 

| that the care with which: the literary and every Be. 

| other department of this work has been executed, . 

will merit an increase of that general circulation e 

. with which the New ANNUAL REGISTER has al- 3 

ways ‘Been distinguished. % 
Piccadilty, 


Deeember 31, 1505. 
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EACE and war are the two 

great events which most affect 
the fate of empires, and the welfare 
of the human race. The peace of 
Amiens, which terminated the last 
of the many wars that arose out of 
the French revolution, cannot fail 
to be a prominent feature in the re- 
cords of history ; but, if the politi- 
cal interest of this occurrence be 
estimated by the consequences 
which resulted from it, it will pro- 
hably be regarded as an event of 
far less importance than the recom- 
mencement of hostilities. For upon 
the issue of the present contest de- 
pend the liberties of Europe, the 





permanency of future peace, and 
the general happiness of mankind. 
The arms of Great Britain or the 
arms of France must ultimately de- 
cide the great international ques- 
tion, whether or not the indepen- 
dence of Europe is to be sacrificed 
to the,establishment of military de- 
spotism? The renewal of war be- 
tween the two most powerful na- 
trons of Europe will, under this 
view, render the year 1803 a me- 
morable era in the annals of public 
events. 

The personal ambition of the mi- 
litary chieftain of France, and the 
lawless spirit of aggrandizement 
A 2 whick 
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which characterized the measures 
of the government, place the origin 
of the war in too distinct a light to 
render it 2 subject of future contro- 
The expediency of promptly 
te rmin: iting a precarious peace, 
will se: arcely he disp uted by any one 

hi of forming a just concep- 
tion of the conduct and designs of 
the enemy, duriag the short inter- 
val of repose which precedgd the 
recommen cement of hostilities. If, 
then, while we reflect on the origin 
et the war, we are satisfied that we 
ed only the sword of 
ve also reason to con- 


vers y- 


have unsheath 
justice, we hav 
fr tulat ¢€ ourse! Ives on the success 
with which it has been employed. 
Vhe first period of warfare has, 
upon many occasions, been chiefly 
consumed in preparation. Butthe 
activity and encrg) ry of government 
were immediately du irected apainst 
the vulnerable possessions of the 

emy, and many of their valuable 
colonies submitted, with little resist- 
ance, to the British arms. The 
imeastwes adopted for the general 
defence and security of the or 


a) pla} “ed a considerable de: cree © 


systematic vietlance, and in 2 short 

time allayed theapprehension ch 
i’ + . nv 

had arisen trom an ppinion, that 

, } +t : 


low state of our peace establish. 
snent would make tt very dificult 
to provide tor the satety ot the 
country, with a celerity suited to 
nec exigency of the times. This 
rehens.on was by no means ge- 
, and was soon removed by 
the rapidity with which the ordi- 


. 
a 


nary and extraordinary means of 


detence were called forth and em- 
bodied, The militia, the army ot 
reserve, aad the volunteer force, 
wrre successive] 7 < alled out, Cne 
rolled, and established ; ; and mea- 
SUICS were resorted to without de- 
lay tor a co rable augmenta- 
tion of the 


node 


' . ret 
a veers Shabana 


The organization of the different 
descriptions of military force, how- 
ever necessary for the immediate 
security of the state, did not by 
any means exclusively occupy the 
attention of gov ernment. A sy- 

stem of blockade was promptly 

carried into execution; and the 
enemy, who had vain-gloriously 
held the insolent language of me- 
nace and invasion, saav their forces 
collec ting for this purpose confined 
to their por rts, or compelled to na- 
vigate their shores, under the pro- 
tection of Iand batteries and flying 
artillery. Notwit! hstandi ne these 
exertions, which en abled this coun- 
try ata very early pericd of the 
contest, not only to assume a defen- 
sive attitude, but to commence of- 
fensi reepers? ions, the proceedings 
of coyernment were exposed to 
much anitmadversion, both within 
and out of parliament. The nature 
and object of these animadversions, 
it will be our duty more particular- 
ly to notice in our analysis of the 
proceedings of parliament. 

While Great Britain thus come 
me need and prosecuted the w: ats in 

he true spintt of open and legiti- 
mate hostility, the first belligerent 
" noseegig2 ot the enemy violated 
the acknowledged rights and the 
long-e stablishet law of. nations. 
The hereditary dominions of his 
Majesty were invaded, plunderéd, 
and oppres sed. Cont rary to the 
liberal principles upon which fore 
mer wars had been conducted, and 
which were respected even by the 
rapaci: us revolution lary = govern- 
meats of France, the electorate of 
Hanove vy hitherto se cure ly neutral, 
as an integer: al ey 0 f the Germ: me 
empire, amidst the disputes inwhich 
Great Britain was ins NE was 
immediately F Over Tun by the de. 
vastating armi es ot Fr; ance. ‘T Che 


neutrality of Germany was thus 
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infringed, in direct opposition to 
existing engagements, and in. de- 
fiance to those very powers which 
had guarantied the execution of 
the treaty of Luneville.. The faith 
of nations, and the laws of hospi- 
tality, were also most nelly 
and shamefully violated in the 
detention of our  unsuspicious 
countrymen; who, upon the re- 
peated assurances of personal liber- 
ty and security, reposed a mis- 
placed confidence in the false ho- 
nour of the French government. 
These unprecedented occurrences 
gave but little reason to expect, 
that the ordinary modes of wartire, 
mitigated by the refinement of ci- 
vilization, would be resorted to by 
arancorous and implacable enemy. 
But we are confident, whatever 
success may attend the barbarous 
prosecution of war by the arms of 
France, the generous and humane- 
ly-tempered courage of the British 
nation will reject, with disdain, 
every form of hostility which is not 
strictly consonant to the established 
system of European warfare, ‘The 
only fairly hostile proceedings of 
France, at the commencement of 
the contest, were directed agaist 
our commerce. ‘he extensive 
commercial relations of this coun- 
try made it impossible to adopt, 
within avery limited period of time, 
the maritime regulations best cal- 
culated to defeat the first opera- 
tions of an enterprising foe. Our 
losses were, therefore, somewhat 
considerable; and it was not possi- 
ble to prevent them. Situated as 
this country and France were at 
the beginning of the war, our mer- 
chant vessels being dispersed over 
every part of the ocean, no mea- 
sures, however judicious, couid well 
prevent our losses from bearing al- 
most a necessary propo How to the 
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means of annoyance which the ene- 
my had at their disposal. 

In this view of the chief occur- 
rences oi the last year, it is entirely 
unnecessary to mention the frantic 
conspiracy of colonel Despard, and 
the rebellious insurrection in Ire- 
land, in any other terms than those 
of retrospective allusion. It will 
be sufficient to remark, however we 
despise the tormer, or lament the 
consequences which attended the 
latter, that both of them led to the 
discovery of a fact, which places in 
the strongest light the loyalty of 
the people of this country, and even 
proves, that, in Ireland, disaffection 
and treason were neither widely 
diffused, nor assumed the character 
of a dangerously orgenized rebel- 
lion. The conspiracy of colonel 
Despard, wildly planned, and in 
every respect imexecutable, was 
abetted only by a few miserable 
and deluded confederates. The 
rebellion in ireland, though attend- 
ed with ferocious and sanguinary 
excesses, Was by no means formi- 
dable, with respect to the condition, 
resources, and numbers of the insur- 
gents. ‘Lhe most active and vige- 
rous exertions wereemployed with 
immediate effect to quell the insur- 
rection. But impartiality requires 
that we should state, that some 
doubt has been entertained, whe- 
ther or not the Irish government 
exerted a due degree of vigilance, 
in order to deteet the conspira- 
cy, and to provide against its ex- 
plosion. 

Such disastrous events as con- 
spiracy, rebellion, and war, pro- 
duced no material impressionon the 
general prosperity of the country. 
The prodigious augmentation of 
the national debt in the course of a 
long period of hostility, the im- 
mense arrears funded in the firet 
year of peace, and the injurious ef- 

A 3 fects 
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fects on commerce which natu- 
rally resulted from the revival of 
the contest with France, might 
justly be supposed to present many 
serious obstacles to any extensive 
system of financial supply. On the 
contrary, they appeared to oppose 
nomaterial check to fmancial opera- 
tions, on a seale which in magni- 
tude fir surpassed any system that 
had ever been adopted. ‘The gi- 
gantic project of raising the great- 
er part of the supplies within the 
rear, at a time when the enemy 
had couceived the most sanguine 
hopes that the resources of the state 
were in a great measure exhausted, 
could not fail to convince the 
French government of the folly of 
waging against this country a war 
et finance. It must, however, be 
confessed, that this system of rais- 
ing supplies was extended beyond 
its natural limit. The circum: 
stances which we have described, 
as calculated to affect the pro- 
sperity of the empire, were certainly 
entitled to serious consideration. 
iad «a system of tinance been 
adopted with due reference to such 
circumstances, the impolicy of so 
great a departure from the ordi- 
nary mode of raising supplies, 
would at once have suggested the 
necessary limitation. But still, 
though the war taxes have been less 
productive in consequence of the 
disproportionately extensive scale 
npon which they were imposed, yet 
the possibility of having recourse 
tO so Vast a system of supply, 
must always be considered as an 
mfullible criterion of public pro- 
sperity. 

The financial plans of Mr. Ad- 
dmigton met with comparaiive- 
ly little opposition. The parties 
which, previously to the war, had 
been farmed agamst his administra- 
Yon aad whic! er that event, 
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became more firmly consolidated, 
in order to effect a change in the 
ministry, chose rather for the eb- 
jects of their severest animadver- 
sion, the measures taken for the 
defence of the country, and the pro» 
secution of hostilities. It will be 
proper to notice, in the sequel, the 
means by which they ultinrately 
accomplished a change in his _ma- 
jesty’s councils. The change which 
they produced no way correspond- 
ed to the object which they had 
united to attain. Nothing less than 
a radically new administration, 
formed of individuals more di- 
stinguished for great talents than 
for political unanimity, could satis 
fy the expectation of those who 
werenow drawn up ix hostile array 
against the ministers of the crown. 
"ane before the commencement af 
the war, the spirit of party had 
manifested a considerable degree 
of asperity. Several parties, indeed, 
appeared in the British senate. 
Their views and sentiments were 
extremely different. One party 
represented the pacific conduct of 
ministers as tame, abject, and sub- 
missive. The honour of the British 
name, they asserted, had been pro- 
stituted to the extravagantly ambi- 
tious views of a military tyrant, 
who insulted our moderation, and 
treated with contempt the disposi- 
tion we had shown for the preser- 
vation of peace. Another party, 
apprehensive of numberless evils 
that might inseparably attend the 
renewal of hostilities, insisted on 
the necessity of maintaining a paci- 
he system. ‘They exhausted every 
argument which the ground of ex- 
pediency could supply, in order to 
demonstrate theimpolicy, underthe 
existing relations of the continen- 
talstates,of engaging in a war,with- 
outa prospect of co-operationon the 
part of any of the European powers, 
and 
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and consequently without a chance 
of making on France ary material 
impression. A third party took 2 
middle course. They justified the 
forbearance of ministers, and re- 
garded it as a pledge of their pa- 
cific intentions. They acknow- 
ledged that Great Britain could 
never submit to a series of insults 
and aggressions; but conceived 
that government, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of this country 
and France, had acted a wise and 
honourable’ part in endeavourin; 
to avoid, as far as they were iustified 
by temperate and dignified policy, 
the renewal of the horrors and ca- 
lamities of war. Such was nearly 
the state of parties at the beginning 
of the rupture. Those who were 
the advocates of peace, engaged in 
Opposition to ministers immediate- 
ly upon its termination. This par- 
ty gradually coalesced with those 
who had stigmatized the peace of 
Amiens as a hollow truce, and were 
now dissatisfied with every measure 
of government. The difference of 
former opinions was forgotten; and 
however desirous the one party 
might be forthe return of peace, and 
the other for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war,they cordially united 
their most strenuous efforts, with a 
view to produce a radical change 
in the administration. | 
As the gradual secession of Mr. 
Pitt from Mr. Addington’s admi- 
mistration very materially contri- 
buted to accelerate that event, 
which had long been the ebject of 
the most active exertions of the 
opposition, it may be proper to in- 
guire upon what grounds Mr. Pitt's 
promise of constant, active, and 
zealous support was given and 
withdrawn. It has been stated, 
that when Mr. Pitt retired from 
oitce, he felt convinced that, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
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eriod, his majesty had selected for 
fis ministers persons by whom, it 
was probable, the government of 
the country would be wisely and 
safely administered. Upon this 
conviction, he and lord Grenville 
gave them an assurance of their 
support. The new administration, 
it was said, had publicly and pri- 
vately professed their intention of 
continuing to act upon the same 
general system which had been 
adopted by their predecessors. It 
was, therefore, in consequence of 
an essential departure from that 
system, that Mr. Pitt found it ex- 
pedient to withdraw his support 


trom Mr. Addington; nor, to use 


the language expressed by the par- 
tisans of the former, would it have 
been consistent with public duty, 
or common sense, to have given 
unqualified support to any line of 
conduct which ministers might be 
disposed to adopt. It has also 
been declared, that Mr. Pitt never 
gave, and that Mr. Addington 
never understood he had received, 
suth a promise. 

On the other hand, it was alleged 
that the country had been involved 
in a state of inextricable embarrass- 
ment, by the measures which the 
preceding administration had pur- 
sued, It was, therefore, of the 
first national importance, since 
peace was unauimously desired, 
and, indeed, was an event upon 
which the happiness and prosperity 
of the country most intimately de- 
pended, that a ministry should be 
formed possessing both the dispo- 
sition and the talents requisite for 
the accomplishment of this great 
object. Mr. Addington and his 
colleagues were the persons select- 
ed to promote the ardent wishes of 
the nation, and remove the difficul- 
ties which would have obstructed 
the success of any pacific over- 
A 4 tures 





tures from the ministers whom they 
succeeded. It has been represent- 
ed that, in these arrangements, the 
establishment of a temporary mt- 
nistry was the object Mr. Pitt had 
in view. The popularity of the 
early part of Mr. Addington’s ad- 
ministration began, however, to 
awaken political jealousies ; and 
the authority which was intended 
to be provisional, appeared to as- 
sume a character of permanent 
stability. The friends of the mj- 
nister did not hesitate to declare, 
that the disapprobation which Mr. 
Pitt had expressed on various mea- 
sures of his government, arose, not 
so much from political dissonance 
of opinion, as from motives of per- 
sonal jealousy, united with an un- 
extinguishable ambition, which dis- 
dained every gratification but a 
complete resumption of power. 
Whether Mr. Pitt’s secret opposi- 
tion was dictated by public or pri- 
vate feelings ; whether he felt a con- 
viction that mmusters were unequal 
to the arduous task of a judicious 
management of public attairs, and 
conceived it his duty to engage in 
actTangements for his return to of- 
fice, m order to devote his talents 
and his influence to the service of 
his country, at a moment of extra- 
ordinary difficulty and danger; or 
whether he acted from individual 
sousiderations alone, are questions 
to whichthe partisans ot Mr, Pitt 
and Mr.Addington will be disposed 
to reply in very different terms. It 
seems, however, in opposition to 
any untavourable wenihesion, that, 
without any previous step taken on 
his part, Mr. Pitt, on the eve of 
the war, was invited to a negotia. 
tron, the object of which was to 
pla, e him at the head ot the cv O- 
vernment ; and that, instead of nn- 
pat ently grasping at office, he de- 
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coupled with conditions ‘tke Che 
clusion of lord ns inconsi™ 
tent with what he felt due to his 
public situation, and with his views 
of the public service. 

The failure of these arrange- 
ments naturally increased the dio- 
union which prevailed. The ex- 
clusion of lord Grenville exaspe- 
rated the parties embarked, with 
various views, in opposition to the 
ministry. However discordant the 
elements of which these parties were 
composed, they appeared to have 
blended them into an apparent po- 
litical unison of sentiment. ‘T’o de- 
prive ministers of office, and to sub- 
stitute an able, firm, and vigorous 
administration in their place, was 
the sole object to which their ef- 
forts were direeted. Although the 
exertions made by government to 
meet every public exigency weré 
great beyond all precedent, yet the 
extraordinary talents of those by 
whom they were opposed, deprived 
them, in a great degree, of the just 
approbation of the country ; and, in 
time, attached such unpopularity 
to many parts of their conduct as 
to rob them of the confidence whiclt 
they had inspired. The natural 
consequence of the success which 
accompanied the efforts of the op-« 
position, was that change in his 
majesty’s councils which took place 
in the course of the succeeding ses- 
sion of parliament. 

‘The meeting of parliament took 
place on the 22d of Nevember 
1803. In the speech from the 
throne, his majesty stated, that 
since the last meeting of parlia- 
ment, it had been his chief object 
to earry into effect the measures 
which had been adopted for the de- 
tence of the united kingdom, and 
tor the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. In these preparations he 
atknowkdged that he had been 
seconded 
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seconded by the voluntary exertions 
of all ranks of his people, in a man- 
ner which had, if possible, strength- 
ened their claims to his contidence 
and.affection. ‘Their exertions, he 
observed, had proved, that the 
menaces of the enemy had only 
served to rouse their native and 
hereditary spirit 3 ; and that all other 
considerations had been lost in a 
general disposition to make those 
etforts and sacrifices, which the ho- 
nour and safety of the kingdom de- 
manded, at so important and criti- 
cal a conjuncture. But though his 
attention had been directed to the 
great object of internal security, bis 
majesty said, that no opportunity 
had been lost of making an im- 
pression on the foreign possessions 
of the enemy. After enumerating 
the islands and settlements which 
had surrendered to the British 
arms, he expressed his satisfaction 
with respect to the conduct of the 
operations by which those valu- 
able acquisitions had been made, 
and the promptitade and zeal 
which had been displayed Sy the 
oficers emplove dont SCTVICCS, 
and by his forces acting under theit 
command by sea and land. 

The leaders, and several inferior 
agents, in the late traitorous and 
atrocious conspiracy in_ Ireland, 
having been brought to justice, 
and the public t: -anquilli ity h: ving 
experienced no further  mterruption, 
his majesty expressed a hope, that 
such-ot his deluded subjects as had 
swerved trom their allegi. ince were 
at length convinced of their error, 

and that, hav ing comps ied the ad- 
vuntaces they derive from the pro- 
a tree constitution, with 
the condition of the countries under 
the dominion of the French covern- 
ment, they would cc rdially col 
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security and independence of the 
united kingdom. 

His majesty informed both 
houses, that he had conchuided a 
convention withthe king of Sweden, 
for the purpose of adjusting the 
differences which had arisen on the 
subject of the }1th article of the 
treaty of 1661. He said, that he 
had directed a copy of this con- 
vention to be laid before them, and 
he trasted that the arrangement 
was calculated to uphold our ma- 
ritime rights, whilst it would be 
found to be established upon prinei- 
ples of reciprocal advantage. Em- 
barked with his brave and loyal 
people in a common cause, his 
majesty declared it to be his fixe 
determination, if the occasion 
should arise, to share their exeré 
tions and their dangers,in the de- 
fence of the religion, the laws, and 
the independence of the empire ; 
and to the activity and valour of his 
flects and armies, to the zeal and 
unconquerable spirit of his faithful 
subjects, he confided the honour of 
his crown, and all the valuable in- 
terests involved in the issue of the 
contest. Actuated by these senti- 
ments, and humbly imploring the 
blessing of Divine Providence, his 
majesty affimed, that he was conti- 
dent, should the enemy attempt to 
execute their presumptuous threat 
of invasion, the consequence would 
be tothem, discomfture, contusion, 
and disyrace ; and that ours would 
not only be the glory of surmount- 
ing present difficulties, and re 
pelling immediate danger, but the 
solid and permanent advantage of 
fixing and in dependence 
of the the basis of 
deed streneth, the result 
of its own tried energy and re- 
sources ( 
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expressed his perfect reliance on 
their public spirit for making such 
provision as might be neeessary for 
the service of the year. He con- 

tulated them on the progressive 
improvement of the revenue, which 
could not fail to encourage a _ 
severance in the system of defray- 
ing the expenses of the war, with 
as little addition as possible to the 
public debt, and to the permanent 
burthens of the state. He la- 
mented the heavy pressure which 
must unavoidably be experienced 
by his people: but was persuaded 
that they would meet it with forti- 
tude, under a conviction of the in- 
dispensable importance of uphold- 
ing the dignity, and of providing 
eflectually for the safety, ot the 
empire. 

The marquis of Sligo moved the 
address in the house of lords. He 
rose to express those sentiments 
which the speech from the throne 
had suggested. He felt most 
strongly the importance of perfect 
unanimity, and trusted that nothing 
which might fall from him would 
obstruct the success of $0 desirable 
an object. He called the attention 
of then lerdships to the character 
ot the enemy with whom we had 
to contend, and represented our 
anninlation, as an independent 
state, to be the sole aim of his hos- 
tile operations. But if ever there 
was a pertod when this nation was 
peculiarly deserving the admira- 
tion of the world, it is now, when 
every individual, born to the protec- 
tion of equal laws, stands forward, 
without distinction ef rank, class, 
or situation, to shed his blood in 
detence of that invaluable inheri- 
tance. Great Britain offers itself, 
to the admiration of the world, in 
a novel attitude: a nation of sol- 
diers, not brought together by the 
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terrors of revolutionary laws, not 
invited by the hopes of plunder 
from the devastation of contiguous 
nations, but voluntarily steppin 
forth on principles of the purestan 
sublimest patriotism, and actuated 
by the heroic determination to die 
in defence of a tree, unrivalled 
constitution. The noble marquis 
observed, that if France, assisted 
in her projects against other states 
by their internal dissensions, enter- 
tained the same expectation here, 
she would discover, that, whatever 
difference in political opinions 
might prevail, or however we may 
be divided in another part of the 
empire by distinctions ot religion, 
there are principles in which we 
are Unanimous: we will not be in- 
vaded by a foreign enemy: we will 
not submit to the dictation of 2 
foreign power: we will live m: 
dependent, as our ancestors lived, 
or we will not survive our inde- 
pendence. 

He felt a considerable share of 
confidence in addressing their lord- 
ships on the subject of the insur- 
rection in Jreland; having been 
there before it broke out, during 
its progress, and after its suppres- 
sion. He asserted that the con- 
spiracy had been fomented by the 
intrigues of France. It had been 
traced to its very source; and not 
only every ringleader, but every 
conspicuous person concerned itt 
it, had been discovered and brought 
to punishment, after being allowed 
the full benefit of those mild, just, 
and lenient laws, which in their 
madness they had attempted to 
overturn. If, by the misinforma- 
tion of their emissaries, the enemy 
should attempt to execute their 
design of invading Ireland, the no- 
ble marquis pledged himself te 
their lordships, that they would 
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tmeet with a Yigorous resistance 
from every rank and every persua- 
sion of the inhabitants. Atvter mak- 
ing a few observations on the other 
topics contained in the speech, and 
dwelling, with grateful satisfaction, 
on the declaration of his majesty, 
to share the dangers and the exer- 
tions of his faithful people in the 
common cause in which we are 
embarked, he concluded by mov- 
ing an address to his majesty. The 
address consisted, as usual, of a re- 
petition of the sentiments and topics 
contained in the speech, accompa- 
nied with general expressions of 
gratitude and satisfaction. 

The earl of Limerick seconded 
the motion. He took an extensive 
view of the exertions which had 
been made to carry into effect the 
measures adopted for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and for the defence 
of the united kingdom. Qn this 
subject, he observed that the con- 
duct of ministers merited the fullest 
approbation. ‘The numbers armed 
and tramed for service, far exceed- 
ed the extent of the military force 
which the teverish efforts of France 
had raised in the most tervid mo- 
ments of the revolution. He con- 
ceived that it was an object of in- 
dispensable necessity, to provide in 
the lirst instance for the internal 
security of the empire. Mad and 
Quixotic would that conduct have 
been, which grasped at foreign 
acquisitions, and left the heart and 
soul of all naked and unprotected. 
Jf any were dissatisfied with the 


comparatively trivial number of 


these ACG UISITLC ns, he exhorted them 
toremember, that England, from 
her system of low establishment in 
time of peace, could not immedi- 
ately call the whole of her force 
into action. 

On the state. of Ireland, the earl 
ef Limerick evpatiated with much 
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eloquent animation. He thanked 
God that those hands which had 
been raised to murder their best 
fellow citizens, and destroy a cons 
stitution under which every thing 
flourished, were now cold and life 
less. The numbers eagaged in 
the insurrection were contemptible 
the plan itself rash and ill-digest- 
ed. The malignant spirit, however, 
which prevailed among the people 
Was mischievous and extensive. 
He stated that much of the feeble- 
ness of the attempt was to be attri- 
buted to a difference of opinion 
among the leaders, as to the time 
of beginning the rebellion. This 
disagreement produced the most 
fortunate effects; it palsied their 
efforts ; it distracted their councils. 
Many of the country leaders, with 
their associates, who had come to 
Dublin to join in the insurrection, 
dissatisSed with all the measures of 
the contederates, left the city the 
day preceding the explosion of the 
conspiracy. He highly applauded 
the temperate proceedings of go- 
vernment in leaving the trials of 
the conspirators to the due course 
of law, instead of exercising the 
power conferred by the legisla- 
ture, of resorting to trials by mili- 
tary tribunals; and he praised 
their mnldness anc forbearance in 
delaying the trials till the public 
mind, naturally inflamed by the 
sanguinary atrocities of the rebels, 
had tull time to cool, and till they 
were certain that impartial justice 
would be faithfully administered. 
Although he entertained a hope, 
that many of the rebels were not 
irreciaimable, yet he acknowledged 
that the stain of jacebinism could 
never be ota om effaced. The 
generation tainted with it must pass 
away. He was, however, of opi- 
nion, that a remedy for the mischief 
might be found in the loyalty and 

spirit 
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spirit of the great body of the 
beople. That loyalty Vand spirit 
could now act with effect; they 
were armed and embodied. The 
volunteers of Ireland, he trust- 
ed, would keep the disaffected 
inawe. Constant duty; and active 
exertion, had given them the 
steadiness and discipline of regular 
troops; they had been tried in 
the hour of danger, and had con- 
firmed their claims to public con- 
tidence. 

On the restrietion imposed on 
the militia ot Ireland he expressed 
his decided opinion, that it was 
eonsonant neither to the letter nor 
to the spirit of the Union. In the 
last session, it had been thought 
improper to continue the restriction 
on the English and Scotch militia. 
‘The principle of suspending the 
restriction was certainly just; and 
as long as this invidious distinction 
was permitted to exist, with re- 
gard to the militia of Ireland, the 
Vion, he asserted, would be im- 
pertect. ft would be an union on 
parchment, and not that consolida- 
tion ot interests, of services, and 
of affections, which the name of 
wnion denotes. Butif the English 
and Seotch militia were not per- 
mitted to serve mn Ireland, he could 
discover no reason, Why a portion 
of the Lrish militia should not be 
allowed to serve in this part of the 
British empire. ‘They would have 
he objection to the service, and he 
would pledge his existence, that 
they would not only distinguish 
themselves, but equal any of our 
regiments in steadiness and valour. 
To this it might be objected, that 
the militia had been raised upon 
other conditions, which must be 
faithfully observed. But these ob- 
jections might be removed, by 
permuting them to volunteer for 
service am any past of the united 


kingdom; and, to prevémt thery 
from abandoning the service for 
which they may volunteer, a law 
might be passed, in.order to oblige 
them. to remain, for a limited pe: 
riod, in any part of Great Britain. 

The earl of Limerick shortly 
ddverted to the system of finance 
recommended in the ape and 
to the convention concluded with 
the king of Sweden: On the 
spirited and patriotic declaration 
of his majesty, to share the dangers 
of his subjects in the hour of in- 
vasion, he dwelt with appropriate 
and nervous Janguage. He pre- 
dicted, that the haughty invader, 
surrounded by barbarian guards, 
and by battalions stained with the 
blood and gorged with the plunder 
of Europe, would shrink from the 
contest, or possibly find a grave 
in the waves which opened a pas: 
sage to our shores. Peace might 
then be safely concluded. ‘he 
talisman of Gallic power would be 
broken; thecharm dissolved. Eu- 
rope would at length be convinced, 
that the road to national security is 
the road of fortitude and exertion: 

The question was then pui, and 
the address unanimously voted. 

In the house of commons, the 
address was moved by Mr. Cropley 
Ashley, and seconded by Mr. John 
Berkeley Burland. The former 
dilated considerably on the various 
subjects which his majesty had in- 
troduced into his speech. The 
latter, pursuing in some degree 2 
different course of observation, dé- 
monstrated the importance of the 
crisis, and the necessity of una- 
nimity. He was, however, ap- 
prehensive, not of a want of 
courage in the people,nor of vigour 
in the government, but of an im- 
provident confidence in the security 
of the nation, arising from the 
great rescurces of the country, 
and 
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and the many difficulties which 
must oppose a successful mvasion. 
He warned those who might be 
disposed to hold this language, to 
reflect on the rashly adventurous 
character of the enemy, and poit- 
ed their attention to the armaments 
which covered the coast; from the 
Texel to the bay of Biscay. He 
wished them to consider that he 
had invaded Egypt, when France 
was involved in war with most of 
the powers of Europe; that what- 
ever he threatened, he attempted 
to execute; that humanity, which 
I 2 barrier to the ambition 
of ordinary men, formed no ob- 
staclé to his views. Tle advised 
those who conceived that Bonaparte 
had never seriously entertained the 
of invasion, to reflect on 
all these circumstances; which he 
recarded as sufficient to convince 
them, that he would certainly 
attempt to carry his menace into 
execution. 

Whatever might be the issue of 
the contest, however glorious its 
ultimate termination to Great 
Britain, he should always regret 
the revolution which it had pro- 
duced in the manners and con- 
stitution of every state in Europe. 
For, while the military despotism 
of France exists, every nation in 
Europe must rely, for the preserva- 
tion of its laws and its indepen- 
dence, chiefly on the strength of 
its military force. But since this 
evil had arisen, he rejoiced to see 
that arms were confided to those 
who were actuated by interest, as 
well as by principle, to use them 
in defence of the laws and con- 
stitution of their country. He 
contrasted the character of the 
military force of Great Britain 
and France, bestowed a warm 
tribute of praise on the conduct of 
the navy, and concluded by sup- 
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porting the address, which, he was 
convinced, expressed the genuine 
feelings of every subject of the 
empire. 

Mr. Burland was succeeded by 
Mr. Fox, who rose merely to ad 
vert to two points—one of which 
was omitted, and the other par- 
ticularly alluded to, in the speech. 
He meant, the mediation of Russ, 
and the state of Ireland. In the 
course of the last session of parlias 
ment, when he catled the attention 
of the house to the mediation of 
the court of Petersburgh, « noble 
secretary of state, no longer in 
that house, distinctly pledged hime 
self, that ministers were not only 
disposed to accept of the mediation 
of Russia, if offered, but, if not 
offered, directly to solicit it. He 
had every reason to think, that 
the noble secretary (lord Hawkes- 
bury) was sincere m the pledge 
which he then gave, and that 
ministers had acted on that declara- 
tion. After an interval of time, 
sufficient to have in some degree 
ascertained how far such an appli- 
cation was likely to be successful, 
he expected that his majesty would 
have referred, in his speech, to a 
subject of so much importance. 
With regard tothe situation of Lre- 
land, he saw no reason to think, that 
the confident hope expressed in his 
majesty’s speech, of the permanent 
continuance of tranquillity, would 
be realized while the present system 
was pursued. He observed, it was 
asserted in the speech, that the 
leaders of the late rebellion had in 
view the introduction of French 
dominion into lreland. Whatever 
might be the crimes of the leaders 
of the insurrection, whatever atroe 
cities the rebellion had exhibited, 
upon which no man refleeted with 
greater horror than himself, he did 
not think it just to stigmatize they 
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authors of the conspiracy with at 
all leaguing themselves with the 
I: ench —. in their views 
of d stroying connection with 
this country. rch a conn cg 
the leaders of be oon sp! iracy ha 
most ul wegul Vor ally ci isc lary med. fe 
trusted that the heuse would not 
suffer itself to be misled, by any 
general assertions respecting the 
P rmanent tranquillity a | Ireland; 
nor be so far influenced by them as 
to conclude that future mquiry 
would be unnecessary. Mr. Tox 
sat down with declaring, that he 
should not disturb the unanimity 
which there seemed every reason 
to expect would prevail in voting 
for the address. 

The chancellorof the exchequer, 
in reply to Mr. Fox, stated that 
the inediation of Russia had been 
accepted ; but from the discussions 
to which it bad given rise, his 
majesty’s ministers had reason to 
see, that it was not likely to be of 
any advantage in accomplishing 
the object in view. He was not 
surprised that the hon. gentleman 
should have noticed this omission 
wn the speech; but circumstances 
of anature which he hoped would 
be only temporary. had prevented 
ministers from making a commu- 
mrcation on this sub nyect to the house. 
He could not absolut ely pledy re 
himself to make a communication, 
should the obstacle to which he had 
d be removed; but 


ih 
alluce he as- 


: ‘ , ° 
sured the house, that it was the 
wish of his maiesty’s servants to 
corceal no mtormation which 


micht he necessary to explain the 
circumstances attending ne- 
cotiation. "The chancellor of the 
exche- er then adverted to what 
had fa) from Mr. Fox, relative 
10 “Hoe a 1 and ntended that it 
was by no means implied in hrs 
Majesty se eperch, that the leaders 
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of the rebellion had eanceived any. 
design of introducing French do, 
minion into that country. Qn the 
contrary, it only expressed a hope, 
that the Irish, by contrasting their 
own condition with that of the 
nations subjugated by the French 
government, would be induced ta 
resist the common enemy of the 
civilized world. He would concede 
tothe hon, member, that many of 
the leaders of the rebellion were 
sincere in theirabhorrence of French 
alliance; but he had the best 
means cf knowing, that they were 
disposed to avail — of 
french aid, in order to prosecute 
their views with a better prospect 
ot success. He deprecated all 
Ciscussion with respecc to the state 
of lreland in the present situation 
of affairs, fror m a conviction thet 
it would only tena to aggravate 
exisiing evils, ine producing 
any species of advantage. He 
concluded with giving his cordial 
vote for the address. 

The question was put from the 
chair, aud unanimously agreed to; 
and a committee was appointed to 
prepare the address. 

Upon i Mr. Cc, Ashley’s 
that the address be read a second 
time, Mr. Windham thou: ght it 
necessary to explain th e nature and 
motives ot the vote which he had 
given the preceding evening. He 
wished to guard against the error 
and mi: con ception of being sup- 
posed, while he gave an unlimited 
support to the cause of the country, 
to give the same countenance and 
approbation in unanimously sup- 
porting his majesty’s ministers. He 
feit oo anxious not to be 
understood to belong to those who 
conceived the cause of the country 
should be identified with the cause 
of ministers, and dec}: fared, that no 
unprepidiced 
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so astert, that, taken Collectively, 
the co-operation of their talents was 
equal to the direction of public 
affairs in the present perplexing 
ing crisis. Hecon- 
Mr. Fox respecting 
Treland, and thou; ght the speech 
expressed muc h more ¢ f hope, than 
the state ot that country could 
fully justify. If the insurrection 
had been so easily quelled in Ire- 
land, the suppression of it was not 
so much to be attributed to the 
foresight, the vigilance, or the 
yigour of ministers, as to the neg- 
ect ot F the enemy to aid the insur- 
rection, or the determination of the 
insurgents not to avail themselves 
ot thetr co-operation. With re. 
rard to our conquests in the West 
i Mr. Windham considered 
them unworthy of triumphant 

ultation. He exhorted miisters 
to look to the state in which we 
might ultimately be placed, and 
not, according to their usual po- 
licy, to bound their views to the 
present day. For, whatever might 
have been done, with a view to 
maintain our character,our dignity, 
our safety, and our independence, 
it should be recollected, that little 
5 accomplished, until the cause in 
which we 2ree ngaged be brought to 
a sate, honow rable, and decisive 
issue. Alluding to some repre- 
sentations he had m: ule, relative to 
_ _ equacy of the preparations 


Nortolk, he ple lged him self, shou! l 


{ overwhelm: 


o~)ee 


, ° % 
curred with 


’ irre ‘ 


ndie Sy 


detence of 


any misfortunes arise from disre- 
garding his admonitions, to make 
them the ground of an um se, 


ment of the conduct of ministers 


When Mr. Windham “oe 


i TCe- 
sumed his seat, the address was 
read a second time, and agreed to 


unanimously. 
On the 
Castler: 


SOth ef November, lord 
ach submitted to the heuse 


the CO: ist ot 
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3 motion on the subject of the East 


India company’s bonds ; the object 
of which was, to enab le the coms 
pany to rive an interest on their 
bonds not t 


Cc xceed ins yr the rate of 


interest, Which excheqner bills may 
bear at any time, in aes that, as 
a cireuiatine medium, they may 


enjoy, imthe market, their just and 
fair proportion, Another object 
ot the bill he meant to bring tor- 
ward was, to enable the holders of 
such property to include ¢] 

due upon it, in the general staie- 
ment of their mcome; so that the 
levying of the the 
properiy tax not produce 
the effect of ex poste ov Tndia by 
a depreciation of value. 


le interest 


Provisions of 
shi suid 
' 
mas Lo 


He stated, 


that the amount of the bonds tssued 
by th — €Q mp. in V did not exceed 
80, OOO or 90,06 Me, the d futy upon 


which would not be of suffictent 
importance to induce the house to 
withhold any tacilities to the 
operations of a great commercial 
company, particularly as the just 
amount of the duty would be even- 
tually received by the proposed 
regulation. In a subsequent de- 
bate on this subject, lord Castle 

reagh denied that the bill ae 
extend an exclusive preference to 
the East India company, and re- 
presented that it was of the first 


mmporiance to encourave pro- 
i “- 

sperity of a company, whose in- 

terests Were So ltimateiy connect- 


ed with the promotion of the 
general prosperity of the publi. 
This, he said, would be evident 
al amount of revenue 
commerce of the 
company, which might be com- 
puted at less than 3,226,000/. 
‘The noble lord then demonstrated 
tlie impolicy of crippling the com- 
merce of the East India company, 
which annually exported nearly 
two millions of British manutace 
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a definitive treaty ot peace, the 
restriction oO the ssi eS O2 cash by 

the bank of ky k €Xe 
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seemed to be 
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nized, that the motion nassed with- 
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estrain the ban 
rectors from a discretionary 
of paper, by requiring of them a 
monthly return of notes in circulae 
tion. Lord Hawkesbury co 
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authority, this gener: ul prin ctple 
admitted of an exception w het the 
restriction was originally imposed. 
‘The frequent repetition of such 
acts, he contended, would be pro- 
ductive of serious myury, and 
could be justified only by the most 
urgent and pressing necessity. It 
wus true, that, by the accounts on 
the table, it appeared, the bank 
had not issued notes to a greater 
amount than i the preceding year; 
but it was a well-known fact, that 
the private paper in circulation had, 
in con sequence of the restriction on 
the bank, mcreased m an uncom. 
mon degree. This species of paper, 
although it did not possess the stabi- 
uty ct Sank 1 Lote 55 tha id received a de- 
cided | preferes ice; because no per- 
son could ier pally cl aim cash fer the 
notes of the bar ee for private 
paper he migit still lecally make 
such a demand. ‘The only instances 
which his lordship recollected of 
restrictions On payments Im money, 
were mn the cases of the Mississipt, 
and the assignats; and these re- 
strictions produced the rum of the 
establishments which they were m- 
tended to support. Resarding the 
excessive increase of private paper 
as ansing from the measure before 
the house, he e pressed an opinion 
that it might become an evil on the 
ereatest m: ignitude, ia the event of 
the actual landin ig of the enemy. 
Such an event would most deeply 
aitect public credit, by the im- 
mediate d pre eciation of the private 
per In crreulati on. His lor dship, 
n opposition to the general opinion 
on tae unpatt atic prac tice of hoard- 
niger spe e, ¢ mpioy ed an argument 
which, he confessed, Might ap- 
pear paradoxical, but w hich he 
asserted be true: the desire ot 
hoarding money would naturally 
produce a deman d for it; demand 
would raise its value, snd an ime 
creased 
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creased value would as naturally 
procure a supply. He concluded 
by stating, that he wished to sug- 
gest to their lordships the appoint- 
ment of a committee, formed of 
members of both houses, to act im 
conjunction, if that should be 
deemed regular, to inquire into 
the state of the paper circulation 
of the country; and recommended, 
in order to remedy the existing 
evil, that the bank directors should 
try the effect of a limited circula- 
tion of specie. 

Lord Hawkesbury regarded the 
increased circulation of — private 
paper as arising from the extended 
commerce, agriculture, and pro- 
sperity of the country, and not, as 
lord Grenville had asserted, from 
the restriction on the bank. He 
sud, however, that he did not 
mean to object to a committee ot 
inquiry, as suggested by the nobie 
lord, but conceived it proper to 
reserve that subject for future con- 
sideration. In reply to an observa- 
tion made by lord H uwkesbury, 
that the bank had not inercased 
their circulation of paper, 

Lord King stated, that it ap- 
peared from the :cocunts delivered 
in up tothe 25th of November, that 
their out-standing notes were N= 
wards of 17,900,000/ ; and that 
inthe year 1797 they were short of 
14,000,0001.  ‘Lheir issue of paper, 
therefore, had increased about four 
millions. 

After these observations, the 
bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

It will be in the recollection of 
eur readers, that, in the course of 
the preceding year, Sir W. Scoit 
brought ina bill to encourage the 
residence of stipendiary curates. 
[t passed through the commons, 
but wes rejected by the house of 
lords, in consequence of a money 
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provision having been annexed to 
it, which rendered it improper to 
be entertained by their Jordships. 
Sir W. Scott, therefore, proposed 
to omit this clause, and to introduce 
into the bill another which would 
facilitate its operation. But as the 
enforcing of the residence of the 
beneficed clergy would deprive 
many of the curates of their re. 
spective cures, the sum of 8000I. 
was granted later in the sessions 
upon the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in order to pros 
vide relief for this meritorious class 
of men. For this purpose a ses 
parate bill was introduced, as a 
provision in the former to relieve 
curates of this description had 
been the cause of its rejection. 
Vhe next subject of material 
importance, which engaged the 
attention of parliament, was Mr. 
secretary Yorke’s motion for leave 
to bring in two bills to continue 
the acts of the preceding sessions 
for the suspension’ of the habeas 
corpus act, and for the re-enact- 
ment of martial law, in Ireland. 
Long and animated debates arose 
upon these bils through all their 
respective stages. It will be our 
duty to exhibit a correct, but con- 
densed, sketch of the chief argu- 
ments employed, by the advocates 
‘posers Of iis important 
The cebates upon this 
occasion embraced « variety of to- 
pics, Which in some deerce branch- 
ed out of the original subject of 
The conduct of the 
rovernment in !reland previous to, 
und during the suppression of the 


and ay 
i 


motione 


discussion. 


rebellion, undervent a full in- 
vestigation, As these pro eedinvs 
have, through various channelsy 


been sv frequently submitted to 
the consideration and judgment 
of the public, and later in the 
session became a distinct subject 
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ef parliamentary discussion, it 1s 
unnecessary that we should go 
through a long detail of circum- 
stances, either to justify or to 
arraign, the conduct of the Irish 
government. It will, perhaps, be 
now sufficient, upon a subject of 
so much notoriety, to observe, 
that the measure that yovern- 
ment were justified, and condemn- 
ed, with nearly an equal degree 
confidence. The imme a ie suppres- 
sonot therebellion scems, however, 
strongly to mudic tte, that govern- 
ment were not tiken by surprise, 
and that judicious me: saves had 
been pre-concerte d to quell t 


> ot 


he In 


7+? 


surrection. he constitution of 
eourts martial, | ies an immedt- 
ate relation to the subject. of de- 


rise to considerable 


howev¢ 


bate, gave 


. q 
discussion ; without, r, lead- 


} dine 
ing to any change in ther torma- 
hon, with respect either to the 
numbs r, OF the At Sof the members 


of Uiese tribunals. 
We now return to the 


umpmediate 


discussion 
ly befor e shall 


us, and 
@ontine ourselves to a concise state- 
ment ot the — for, and 
accuinst, @ measure which so ma. 
terially atlucts liberty of the 
subject. "The dreguments ot M:. 
meretarvy Yorke chieth rested on 
wie establistiment of the tact, that 
the suspenston ot the habeas cor- 


pus act, and the reenactment ¢ 

wetwrtial law, in Ireland, were ab- 
wolutely ry, trom the pe- 
r circumstaces of the countri ve 
ble considered it the misfortune of 
Lie present t imes, th: it We were not 
permitted to enjoy liberty or pro- 
perty, without sacrihcing a part to 
Preserve “ remainder. That bane- 
tul ~— ne French revolution, 
I obly od us to resort, much 
nr of late years than at any 
former period of our history, t 
teniporary abridgment of 
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rights. ‘There was no alternative 
—our security required it. Iii 
times ot extraordinary difficulty 
and danger, new and extraor dinary 
remedies must be employed. He 
proceeded to state a variety of 
grounds, in order to demonstrate 
the necessity of adopting these 
measures. ‘The msurrecttion in 
Dublin, in the month of July ; the 
mannerin which it was condac ted ; 
the atrocities which accompanied 
it; the intelligence of which go- 
vernment was m possession, which 
afforded every reason to believe, 
notwithstanding the declaration of 
many ot the rebels, and particularly 
of Emmett, their principal le sader, 
that there did exist a connexton 
between the conspirators in Ire- 
land and the French government, 
through the medium of — Triste 
traitors resident in France, who 
had been pardoned by the Irish 
government, although ‘deeply “4 
plicated in rebellion of 17 
— abundant materials - 
prove the necessity of adopting the 
measures proposed for the sanction 
of par cement. He conceived it 
ot the highest national importance, 
that government should not be lett 
ee of powers adequate Lo 
Inect any emergency; and measures 
of prec “ution, he observed, were in- 
dispensably necessary, more espe- 
cially when it was remembered, 
that the enemy had avowed his de- 
termination to avail himself of the 
dis atleeted, to aid his designs of 
invasion both against this country 
and Ireland. He took occasion to 
declare, that there could be no 
foundation tor an opinion that the 
lrish government would abuse the 
ete, a inted by the. 
bills submitted to the consideration 
of the house, since, upon a former 
Celegation of similar powers, the 
trial by martial law had been re- 
surted 
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measures with more 
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itistaction, uw ministers had shown 


“" 


a disposition to change the present 
the Irish per ple, 
stent Mere congenial to 
“, and mere conducive 
Such a system 
culcutated to prevent the 

ot those calamities, 


1 ’ ' s* \? 
) verinment oOo 
d 


to their mterests. 
glone was 
recurrence 
which had rendered it necessary to 
have recourse to these 
means of prevention. 

lin reply to an observation mide 
by several menibers, that, how. 
ever desirable a chanere might be 
inthe system pursued with respect 
to Ireland, the present ume was 
unfavourable 


coercive 


to the discussion of 
so critical a subject, lord ‘Temple 
observed, that the ereat question 
> . . 7 . 
et the unton had been discussed 
and Cs 
A douly 
not it was 
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oni 1) tie civil tribunals Ol 

countrv. N ric ure, h l serted, 
had so mat contribuied to 
OvUVI. the « Stary ot time’ tse 
chief whi id oriotuated in the 
a & [hie adopt n of this 


measure had a ed the sup- 
ression of the rebelhon im !798, 
and had since been attended with 
the most beneficial eflects. His 
lordship observed, that a p! inciple 
of precaution was the great princi- 
ple upon which a wise legislature 
tact. Its object should be 


ses 
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should 
to prevent, rather than to punish, 
crimes. sy vesting government 
with these extraordinary powers, 
the rebellious would be convinced 
of the impracticability ot their 
treasonable designs, and nothing 
to encoue 
race the loval par of the com- 
it such powerlul 
cliims to support. ‘To retuse to 
Invest government with 
which would in no instance be mis- 
applied, would, he affirmed, elate 

“ad 
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these causes, that it became re- 
quisite to have recourse to military 
decisions. No such circumstances, 
he said, existed at this period. 
Jurors could discharge their duty 
with safety. Witnesses could give 
testimony without danger. He 
also conceived it proper, that the 
jrish members, whose attendance 
at that time was not considerable 
in point of numbers, should be 
consulted, before any suspension 
took place of the constitutional 

rivileges of their constituents. 
pews this paint, Mr. John Claudius 
Berestord took occasion to remark, 
that he had been very recently in Lre- 
Jand, and had had an opportunity 
of ascertaining what were the sen- 
timents of at least three-fourths of 
the Irish members resident in that 
country. He requesied the house 
to be assured, on his veracity, that 
they were all convinced the re-en- 
actment of the bill was indispen- 
sably necessary to the preservation 
of tranquillity, and the protection 
vf all loyal subjects. 

Mr. Corry corrected the state- 
ment made by Mr. Burroughs, re. 
bitive to the existence of rebellion 
at the time martial law had for- 
merly been enacted, and observed, 
that in the year 1801 it had been 
renewed in the course of the sesston, 
altl.*agh no rebellion, nor any ap- 
pearance of rebellion, existed in 
any part of Ireland. It was not 
unknown, he said, to the hon. 
member, that, till the bill was 
passed, the system of mtimidation 
Was universally prevalent, and the 
courts of commen law were ne- 
cessanly shut, not agaist rebels 
alone, but asrainst the loyal and 
patriotic part ot the community. 
8J far trom view Te the re-cmucte 
ment of martial Jaw as an act of 
oppressive severity, all loyal and 
well.diepased persons, he athrmed, 
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would consider it a8 a Measure not 
of oppression, but of protection ; 
not of unconstitutional rigour, but 
of wise precaution. 

Upon the second reading of the 
tall, Mr. W. Elliot, col. Crauturd, 
and Mr. Francis, founded their 
objections to the measure upon 
the absence of such facts as were 
necessary to establish the necessity 
of its adoption. Mr. Elliot re- 
minded the house, that, at other 
periods, the reports of two secret 
committees had been produced to 
justity such extraordinary powers, 
‘Tn the course of the session of 100, 
the bill was renewed on the specitic 
grounds of these reports. In 1801, 
the first session of the imperial 
parliament, the bill was renewed 
at an early period of the session, 
and, subsequently, its duration 
was. prolonged. But it would be 
in the recollection ot the house, 
he said, that this second renewal 
did not take place, till it was de- 
clared, on the report of a com- 
mittee specially appointed, to be 
indispensably necessary to the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. On a subject 
of such magnitude and importance, 
he could never consent to act on 
the principle of implicit confidence 
in any government. Asa consci« 
entious representative of the people, 
he must be guided by facts in ac- 
ceding to, or opposing, any legis- 
lative measure. At present the 
house had no facts to guide their 
judgment, and the only informa- 
tion before them was contained in 
the king’s speech from the throne. 
Ile regarded an application to pars 
liament tor extraordinary powers, 
Withont stating any grounds what- 
ever tor the measure, as unwar- 
rantable and unconstitutional. For 
the sake of justice, for the sake of 
policy, from regard to the dignity 
of the house, he conjured ministers 
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not to precipitate the passing of 
the bill. The great benefit re- 
sulting from the union, he ob- 
served, had been described to be 
the freedom of the imperial parlia- 
ment from the prejudices of a 
local legislature ; but if the Irish 
were to experience only measures 
of coercion, if their interests were 
not to be gravely and imp: irtially 
brought under the consideration of 
the legislature, they could never 
be expected to feel tor this country 
that cordial attachment which was 
so infinitely desirable. 

Upon this occasion, lord Castle. 
reagh entered more fully into the 
discussion of the question than on 
the former reading of the bills, 
and replied to colonel Craufurd 
and Mr. Francis at considerable 
length. His lordship admitted 
that, when martial law was re- 
enacted in 1799, two reports of a 
secret committee had been ad- 


duced, to prove the necessity of 


the measure. But the expediency 
ot such — s de ‘pe nded, im a 
great degree, upon circumstances. 
This mode ot presenting informa- 
tion to the legs lature, and to the 
public, mig! ht often be adv antage- 
ous. Ocecasi sions, however, might 
occur, when to resort to it might 
be hichly impolitic, and even dan- 
verous. In such ciremmstances 

he thought, his majesty’s ministers 
were now placed. Gov ernment, 
he said, was, at that moment, 
actively and successtully engaged 
in tracing out the remotest ramifi- 
cations of the insurrection. While 
such inquiries were being pursued, 
it would be e xtremely difficult to 
frame such a report as would dis- 
close facts, without defe: ating the 
object of the vestigation. He 
admitted there was at present less 
visible hes ty because the cause 
of loyalty had received a vast aug. 
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mentation; but there were still 
many traitorous and malignant 
spirits, in Ireland, bent on projects 
of the most atrocious nature. To 
counteract their views, to “ype 
their designs, the present bill, 

a wise measure of ecemiaian 
power, appeared to him both ex- 
pedient and politic. 

Mr. Windham observed, that 
ministers were proceeding to renew 
martial law iw Ireland, without 
urging a single word, or adducing 
a single reason, in justification of 
the measure. He wished to hear 
some parliamentary ground, on 
which a suspension of some of the 
most important privileges of the 
subject could be justified. If the 
statement were correct, that the 
pe ople of Ireland were sensible of 
the superiority of the blessings 
which they enjoy under the British 
constitution, and were in a cone 
dition of material improvements 
they should be restored to the 
situation in which they stood pre- 
viously to the rebellion. If this 
statement were true, the necessity 
oO the measure in contemplation 
would by no means be established. 
The Wary m1 which we are engaged, 
afforded, in his opinion, no kind 
of pretext for it. ‘This plea would 
be equally resorted to in all suec- 
» ceeding wars; and hence it would 
follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that the habeas corpns act should 
be suspended, and military law 
established in Ireland, whenever 
the country happened to be at war. 
His knowledge, however, of the 
situation of Ireland, and his re. 
liance upen the information of gen- 
tlemen weil acquainted with the 
state of that country, led him to 
conceive, that the necessity of the 
present measure rested on far 
more solid grounds than any 
which had been advanced to de- 
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monstrate the necessity and eX- 
pes Giency ( . tS ad yption. 
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Cx sted. "The existence of that 


tranquillity, he affirmed, was to 
be secured by precisely the same 
means to whi h the CO untry We 


indebted tor its attainment. The 
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Hawkesbury, in the course of a 
neat and appropriate speech, ob- 
served, that w 

cellence ot 
grant to the 
portion of practical 
of ts Wisest pro 


Lary 


hile it was the 
our uti 
subjec Cateset 
erty, It was 
VISIONS, that 


should he 


one 
extracore }' AVEYs 
vested in tie executive VPOVOCTOMCHI, 
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of extraordinary emergency. — It 
was under circumstances of this 
descrip tion, that the suspension of 


the habeas COFpUs act, 
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were 
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submitted to the considcratton at 
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their lordships. The uutortunate 

state of Treland, he said, had com. 


pelled ministers to resort to meu- 
sures, Which every friend to the 
constitution would adopt,only wher 

he viewed them as essential t 
praservation of a state 
erreatest with 
nation could be afflicted. 
pealed to the candour ; 


O the 
from th 
which a 
He ap- 
and fair ries re 
ment of their lordships , whether 
the pr yre] oi the abortive at- 
tempt t the 23d af July, and of 
‘Hien, wien 
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Were suppres sed, had bee 
restored, it was not in the nature 


of things, that all the evil passions 
which the msurrection had = in- 
fla me “ds onld at once subside. Lt 
was, Heer necessary to have 


recourse to measures of precaution. 
Ther - lordships, he caid, would 
recollect that his majesty, by the 
exercise of his prerog cratives had 
the power of preclai imine martial 
law, when it appeared ta him te 
be heeessary for the sutetw of the 
empire. All the ordinary forms 
ot law were then, for thy 
lg, suspended. 
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mon law was, inthe interval, con- 
sidered to be extinct. But t) ° 
present bills were — ned to re- 
press the views of the 0 
without interfering with: 1 we civil 
and criminal proceedine's ov, the 
ordinary tnbunals. 

"The ear! of Sufh 


*, . } a 
ise tora i\l WW, 
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and lord Grenville, wilkout mtend- 
ing tooppose the passing of the biils, 
complained that ministers Were pro- 
ceeding to deprive a large propor- 
tion of his majesty’s subjects ot the 
most imp¢ rtant privileses of the 
col stitution, \ vithout having sup- 
plicd the house with any intorma- 
tion respecung the state ot Ire- 
land, or proved the necessity of a 
rent wien of these paver, eset 
measures. Lord Grenville taok a 
ineeiaiiins view of the subject 
under discussion. He admitted 
that there were times and circum- 
stances, when, in conformity to 
the principles of the constitution, 
extraordinary powers were to be 
granted to meet extraordinary dan- 
ger. Bat it was always to be re- 
collected, that the existence of this 
danger was to be clearly and un- 
established. When 
martial law was first introduced 
mto freland, a rebellion of a most 
formidable nature raged with the 


eq uvecally 


utmost violence. dy the \ valour oT 
the Ling’s troops, and by the spirit 


I 
and veal of the lo aa inhabit: ite 
that rebellion was suppressed. But 
a system of murder and intimida- 
tion was afterwards introduced, and 
a regular conspiracy tramed to in- 
terrupt the ordinary proceedings 
of the courts of common law. It 
was neeessuary. that some strong 
measure should be adopted. Mar- 
lial iaw was enacted, tranquillity 
was Immediately restored, and the 
ordinary tribunals reverted to their 
natural course. According to the 


admission ot his majesty’s ministers, 
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the state of Ireland, his lordship 
suid, was, at the present moment, 
pertectly tranquil: the proceedings 
of the civil and criminal courts ex- 
perienced no int erruption; no sy- 
stem of intimidation now prev = 
ed:—and yet, notwithstanding th 
rene) alls favourable state of th NGS, 
the hHecessily 6 i est iblishing martial 
law was grave ly asserte d. Lord 
Grenville said, he felt no hesitation 
to concede, that in the case ot 
actual rebellion, the proceedings of 
the ordinary tribunals must ne- 
cessanily be suspended. Common 
law, in that interval, was virtually 
extinet. He was far frem wishing 
to dispute so obvious a position ; 
but he objected to any system 
which attempted to reconcile the 
existence of martial law, and com- 
mon law, at the same period. If 
the courts of common law could 
vo on with their functions, martial 
aw was danverous and unneces- 
Sary. On the other hand, if mar- 
tial law Was necessary, the com- 
mon law. however much the event 
might be Jamented, casein for a 
period, lose its appli ation” and 
eficiency. Phe renewal of the 
suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, his lordship contended, stood 
on a footng very different from 
that ot the re-enactment of mar- 
tullaw. Informing a judgement 
of measures of such niagnitude, 
it appeared to him, that the cha- 
racter of those by whom extraordi- 
nary powers were to be exercised, 
Was a matter of the first tmpor- 
tance. The powers granted by 
the suspension of the h: iheas co pus 
act were exercised by persons of 
the highest rank in the state. E very 
step they took was open to future 
censure, and ve y were liable to the 
most severe esponsibility. Very 
different was He, situation of those 
who were to carry the provisio ns 
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of the martial law bill into effect. 
They might be misied by local 
prepossessions, and by the intluence 
of prejudice and passion. To 
them tc no such high re- 
ponsibility attached. Upon these 
principles his lordship disapproved 
of the re-establishment or martial 
Jaw; but as it had been declared 
to be necessary, he sould with- 
hold his oppositien to the measure. 

The ear! of Lirnerick, lord 
Hobart, lord Darnley, and the 
Jord chancellor supported the mo- 
tion. The lord chzncellor stated, 
that the notoriety of the recent 
outraves in Lreland, and the un- 
certainty whether the spirit of in- 
surrection was extinguished, fur- 
nished, in his option, sufficient 
grounds to establish the necessity 
of the measure. His lordship 
affirmed, that it was dificult to 
ascertain what mimht be the etlects 
of any rebellion. An meonsider- 
able riot mieht rapidiy swell into a 
formidable msurrection ; and, with- 
in a short period, brand the regular 
government which it opposed, wiih 
the aspersion of rebellion. ‘To 
the suspension of the habeas ¢ rpus 
act in this country, at a period 
wuen the extyency of the case de- 
manded if, He exp ssed his COl- 
viction, that their lordships were 
indebted tor present tran- 
qailiity and safety, and for the 
pris lege, which they now enjoved, 
of deliberating how far they should 
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subimt to a temporary relinguishe 
ment of part of their rights, for 
the permanent preservation of the 
wh le. 

The bills for the su: Sension of 
the habeas corps act, and the re 
enactment of martial law tn [re 
land, passed through the house ot 
lords without any division, and 
without, im their last Stare, l ading 
to any further drecussion. | 
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subject which affects the enjoyment 
of the best privileges of the consti- 
tution, cannot fail to excite a con. 
siderable degree of interest, we 
have thought it necessary, upon 
this occasion, to depart from our 
principle of exhibiting a very con- 
cise analysis of the proceedings of 
parliament. When, however, sub- 
jects of less importance arise, we 
shall occasionally give only a short, 
but fanhful sketch, of the argu. 
ments on both = sides, without 
faticuine the reader’s attention 
with a statement disproportioned 
to the topic of discussion. 

The debates which arose on the 
Gih of December, on the motion 
of the secretary at war, to refer 
the army estimates to a committee 
of supply, embraced a very ex- 
tensive view of the general defence 
ot the country. As the estimates 
for the whole military establish- 
ment of the year could not then 
be ascertained with accuracy, it 
will not be necessary to enter into 
any circumstantial detail of the 
items which he submitted to the 
consideration ef the committee. A 
few of the leading points will be a 
sufficient introduction to the de- 
tence of the empire, which formed 
the prominent feature of this dis- 
cussion. The force proposed to 
be voted for the public service 
amounted, for guards and garrt 
sons in the united kingdom, to 
167,669. This number exceeded 
the force voted in the preceding 
year by an addition of 58,765. 
The embcdied militia for Great 
Britain and Treland amounted to 
109,947, and the volunteer corps 
to about 450,000. But from the 
statement of lord Castlereagh it 
appears, that the volunteer force 
Great Britain, accepted and 
arrayed, amounted to $40,000, 
and in Ireland to 70,000, making 
a total 
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a total of 410,000 rank and file in 
the united kmgdom. Foreign 
corps, the barrack department, 
and the general staff establishment 
were also submitted, among the 
estimates, to the attention of the 


committee. For the staff, it was 
proposed to vote the sum of 
154,647/.; which, though large, 


was represented to be necessary, 
consequence of the number of 
brigade officers employed to train 
the volunteer force of the country. 
For the latter description ot torce 
in Great Britain, he estimated, 
that a sum of 730,000/. would be 
necessary, from the 25th _— 
1803 to the 25th December IS 

Of the volunteer force, the r viet 
hon. gentleman stated, that about 
45,000 served without pay ; 42,000 
infantry, and 2500 cay alry. An 

additional expense of 20,0001., he 

observed, would be incurred by the 
necessary appoimtment of. agents 
and tield oihcers. 

The question — put upon 
the fiist res: . Windham 
rose, and ob: jerved, - it the sub- 
jegts under consideration attorded 
the house an opportunity to take a 
view ot the general state of the 
country, with respect to its means 
of defence. ‘The army of reserve, 
he asserted, had cost, in bounty 
money alone, 1,000,600. not 
grant ed by parham ent, but levied 
m 2 Manner More incommodious 
to the subject. 
the volunteers was also about 
1,009,000/. to government and as 
much tothemselves. Hence, the 
creation of these two descriptions 
ot force had been attende d with an 
expense to the nation of 3,000,000/. 
Taking the population of the 
united kingdom at 15,000,000, he 
had expect ed to find the miulit ary 
establishment amount to about 
400,000, It far exceeded this 
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number. This was a_ splendid 
armament, and, in point of num- 
bers, more than adequate to repel 
any force which the enemy could 
bring against this country. But | 
was necessary to consider th 
terials of which it was com 
whether the structure 

masonry, or only of lath 


Wele 


plaster. ‘The proportion and ic. 
rangement Of Lie j ! be 
examined, in order to estimate the 
combined sienct es 
for, it the parts | Done. 
dent, the whole mu uve. 
Mr. Windham contenleJ, that, 
although men were neve! re 
eager to come forward, the zeal 
and spirit of the volunteers had 
not been properly directed. It was 


absurd, he said, to train them to 
act with troops of the line. ‘This 
practice wasdetended ontheground, 
that a battalion, whether young 
or old, added to a body of men, 
increased its ee But the 
case admitted of a different illus. 
tration. Trig - s were not brought 
into the line of battle, not because 
their metal would produce no etiect 
ona 71, but because they might 
be forced out of the linc, and con. 
sequently the ship near them might 
be the more exposed, It was the 
same in the army. An officer, 
unless secure ot his troops, would 
not attempt any ditheult enterprise. 
From these considerations, he was 
ot wryey that the volunteers, 
imstead of beme disciplined to act 
mm the line, should hee -mployed to 
hover about the in order, in 
this manner, most effectually to 
harass and annoy theenemy. He 
illustrated the success with which 
his mode of attack might be con- 


toe, 


ducted, by the circumstances at- 
tending the capture of general 
Burgoyne. With respect to the 


military strength of the kingdom, 
r. 
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Mr. Windham said,that if the volun- 
teers, the militia, and the reserve, 
excepting the tew who had entered 
for general service, were deducted 
from the sum _— i. the effective 
force of try would appear to 
be by no mean 
The regular army, 

its numbers, he considered as efi 
a military body as any troops in the 
world. In the melita to 
many frond troops, possessuly every 
requisite shortoi experience. With 
respect to the army of reserve, i 
could not at present, whatever 1 
might ia tune be: 


° , 
tne coun 
very const derable. 
In Preportion to 
‘ [ 
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ome, be considered 


asan eficrent mili ry lores. from 
this gener. view of the army that 


had been creaicd, it 
him, that the means wich the po- 
pulation, spirit, and disposition of 
the co li tr Y atto irae dl, h: id be Cr) LTOss- 
Iv abused; 
had 
serve, for gener: | 
revrarded as the only real 
to the ettec ive rorce tth Wc COUNT 
Mr. Windham strongly alias 
mended the erection ot military 
works. Heconcetved they would 
be peculiarly beneficial on the very 
exposed coast ot Sutfolk, south 
of Yarmouth; and recommended 
Martello towers in preierence to re. 
doubts, which’ might be carried by 
numbers, and in which the men 
ould perhaps remain fora 
fre or two. In contirmation of 
the superiority of Martello towers, 
he mentioned an inst 


appeured to 


for, ini Lact, thi ef ‘0 Wi 
‘army ¢ t YCe 


ery ice,were t >be 
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} ered trom th 
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only 
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ance of a ship 


of the line having stationed itseit 
Witkin a quarter of a mile of one 
of these fortresses, for the 


Purp ¢ 
ot demolishing it: but which, 
my been {twiee set on fire 


hav. 
*. Was 
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QOr Without 
struction. A few 
erected alone thi 
rans c ot coast, pr wided V )) on 
a sip le cach, 
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fectual security, where fleets could 
give no imm ediate protection, 
Thirty Martello tewers, at the in- 
considerable expense ot 1000/, 
ant 4 h, Vv oule { prob: ibly be sulficie: it 
for this purpose. They would at 
le ast gall any invading 
force, and elect — oppose the 
landing of cavs . For 


ava 


’ 
severei Vv 


or 2 


th i ( — of whol e coun v ot 
Nortoix, stated, that only six. 
teen pieces of cannon, and one re. 


icen pieces Of Cal 
griment of militia, had been pro- 
vided. ‘The town of Yarmouth 
however, was the defence of th 
road of Yarmouth, and consequent- 
ly of ‘the § great r road 
Eng land. This he regards 
very favourable spectmenof a judi. 
stem of detence ; since it 
speared, notwithstandii ’ 
their 4 or 500,000 men, ministers 
had left the kingdom in many 
places ina state of great insecurity. 
The sea-lencidles he considered 
asso many good hands of which 
the navy h; id been deprived. 
Reverting to the subject of the 
army, he reprobated the excessive 
bou:zies paid to volunteers from 
the army of reserve, and the vi- 
crous habits contractex bin spending 
those bounties. Wiitiout me 
that every man alloted should be 


’ 
° 


\ 


‘dasno 


cious sy 
thus ay 


aning 


liable to serve, he di isapproved of 


the system of substitution. Ex. 
emptions trom service should be 
one chased by a fine payable to go- 

Thment and the recruiting: ser- 
vice would {1 thus be open to govern- 

ent alone, without the disadv: in- 
cone compettion. An additional 
tacility tot recruiting might also be 


afforded by char neing the term of 


service for lite, to a limited pe- 
riedoftime. ltthe present system 
‘cruitin® were continued, if in 
a peru d ot 8 or 9 months only 
seven thousand men had been ob- 
tuned, the regular army could by 

ne 
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no means be keptup. The peren- 
pial recrumting of fthe regular army, 
for which the population of the 
empire afforded amp le means, he 
regarded as indispensable, in order 
to maintain the requisite Mm: ut tur 
establishment ; but this he asserte 4 
could not be accomplished 
reasonable rate, oF a eetioantg Wor 
allowe a ici > the whole cf what 
; ie had stated, he co cluded, that 
he + ae sent munisters « ‘Ould not pr - 
pals be intrusted with the admi- 
nistriation of pu thlic affairs 

Mr. secret ry Yorke rep! lied to 
Mr. Windham, but withouc enter- 
me very tally mto a detailed ex- 
planation of the general system of 
detence. Lord Castle: reagh havi 
explained, very circumstanti: ls 
both the outline and the minute 
parts of this system, it may be pro- 
per to deter, to an analysis of his 
comprehensive speech, an account 
of those measures, which may be 
considered as furnishing an answer 
to Mr. Windham’s  animadver- 
sions 

Mr. Pitt followed Mr. secretary 
Yorke, and dertook, mn > very 
spirited +> J .reumentative manner, 
a defence of the ethciency ot the 
volunteer establishment. One 
creat obiect. « { Mr. bitt’s cp ech 
was to demonstrate the capabilit 
of efficient improvement, of which 
the volunteer corps were suse eptul- 
ble, and he took océ rented the 
same time » tO Ug resi t thos i" MCAS 
which appe ured to him calcubat d 
to produ ce this effect. War 


é 


the consideration ot a variety of 


topics, w! ite h h: id ly cen in va Hog 


nto the discussion, TES Pec tine the 
: _ a — Se me , 
conduct of bis muarestyv’s mimuster 


he proposed to confine hisnadat 
strictly to the subject then before 
the committee: the number and 
the {01 mati il of the different de- 
scriptions of military force which 
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had been provided for the defence 
ot the em] rreyand vhich were stated 
im the estimates submitted to the 
hie defendedthe proe 
priety of est iblishing 7 large VO. 
lunteer foree, and athrmed that the 
opinion of parliament, repeatedly 
and distinctly expres ed, fully justi. 
fied our having recourse toa great 
netional force, independently of 
the regular army and the militia, 
i order eftectu: lly to provide for 
the public defence. He looked to 
he army * the Preat rallying 
point to which the volunteers must 
have Tecourse, by vho SC eX: imple 
they must be regulated, by whose 
experience they must be guided. 
But these corps, he conceived, 
might be improved and matured 
to such a devree of perfection, as 
would enable covernment to em- 
ploy a darec proportion of the re- 
gular force abroad, either in de- 
fending our distant poss essions, in 
attackme the vulner: ible points of 
the enemy, or, if fortunately for 
mankind the prospect should once 
open, in assisting to effect the de- 
liverance of Kurope. — Of the 
amount of the volunteer force he 
saw no reason to complain. In 
their distribution, however, he 
could have wished that the number 
had been creater in the more ex- 
posed parts of the muritime coast. 

: he was de ‘iudedly of opinion, 
that a smaller number of men who 
could oppose the enemy immedi- 
ately on their landing, and almost 
before thev could ascend the beach, 
would be much more serviceable 
than a much lareer number atter 
the enemy had obtained a footing 
in the country. 

Mr. Pitt stated, that the object 
he had more immediately in view, 
was to render this torce, the ex- 
istence of which was absolutely ne- 
cessary, not mercly a nominal torea, 
but 
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but an efficient and permanent 
army. He was apprehensive that 
the estimates contained no ade- 
quate provision for giving them a 
e of discipline, system, 
and HY} roveme nt. For this ab- 
Cl, he w. is de SITOUS, that all vo- 
KS ntecr co mpanic s should be 
brought to act in batt alions, and, 
whenever it could be done, in bri- 
bY ides. He also proposed to give 
rtalion the assistance ot 


gre ter deer 


to every ba 
# tield officer and an adjutant; such 
still retaining their rank 
and pay in the army. The ex~ 
pense of this measure, he acknow- 
ec; ved, would be great; but the 
ditterence between those battalions 
which had the assistance of field 
olheers who had seen service, and 
those which had not recetved this 
advantage, was more than adequate 
to the increase of expense. With 
respect to the number ot days which 
the corps should be exercised, he 
was of opimon,that about htty days 
would be sufhicienttor the next year, 
and forty to: eeding vear. 
Mr. Pitt estumated the expense ari- 
siny froni the assistance of held ome 


emcers 


each succ 


cers andaditantsat avout 160,000/, 
and that ct the allowance to such 
volunteers as may, from their cir- 


ances, be obliged to accept of 
3 and 400,000/, ; 


el Ss | 
&@ tadad| 


‘ , ex, ‘ 
' e «fh borween 


making probably, in the whole, 
about J00,000/, a for that sum 
we could mamta a force of near- 
hy 100,000 men in gradu il and ef- 


ficient improvement, he alarmed 
that it would be the cheapest part 
of the whole e «pe nditure. 

Ifthe house should agree with 
him in ©} SUN, that the appoint- 
ment of Reld officers and adjutants 
should ‘ng ad yp “d, still the obi ct 
he had in view could not be attain. 
ed merely by the instruction of those 
otheers, without some regulations 
toensure punctualattendance, whieh 
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would keep upthenumbers of the vo- 
lunteers, and givethem the habitsand 
steadiness of soldiers. Looking, as we 
ought to look, toa protracted cone 
test, we ought to provide the means 
of maintaining it for a length of 
time. We ought never to torget 
with whom we are con tending. 
We should never caleulate upon 
any given period to prepare for 
the reception of the enemy. If it 
were apprehended that the danger 
was withdrawn, the spirit of the 
volunteers might languish and 
moulder for a time, though i it cere 
tainly would not be extingnished. 
It should be the great object of go- 
vernment to prevent that spirit 
from subsiding, lest the country be 
called upon to meet the sudden, 
but long meditated attack of the 
enemy. Perhaps something like 
the compulsory act of the last ses- 
sion nught be adopted, durimg the 
war, in order to keep up the num- 
bers and the punctual attendance 
of the volunteers, and to preserve 
that subordination which is essen. 
tial ta prog rressive improvement. 
On the subject of the sea tencibles, 
Mr. Pitt observed, he should agree 
with his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Wind ham), that if they were 
coniposed of a class of men liable 

to be impressed into his majesty’s 
sea-service, it would not only be 
an useless but an Improper mstitu- 
tion. But the m: am object for 
which they were employed was to 
serve on board un-boats, for which 
they were pec uliarly qualified. In 
this point of view, he ‘looked upon 
them as one of the most valuable 
parts of our torce; and this de- 
scription of service brovght into 
activity a body of men, who, being 
chiefly pilots and fishermen, could 
neither be employed in the navy 
nor “be permanently taken from 
their families. Declining to enter 
nto 








wees 











xe) preder® 
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tnto any wider field of discussion, 
Mr. Pit concluded by stating that, 
at the proper time, he should pro- 
pose the resolutions-to which he 
had alluded. 

Lord Castlereagh was desirous, 
before he stated what had been ac- 
complishe “d tor the ge neral defence 
since the separation of parliament, 
to rescue the military system from 
two o bjections advanced agai: rst it 
by Mr. Windham; the injury 
which the recruiting service had 

sustained from the measure of the 
army of reserve, and the high boun- 
ties Which resulted from it; and 
the locking up, by volunteer ex- 
emptions, of a lar rge proportion of 
the population of the country, from 
services of greater importance. 
With re spect to the first objection, 
his lordship ob erved, that out of 
$5,000 men already raised tor the 
army of rese: ve, 7,500 had entered 
for general service. ‘[h's measure, 
theretore, which had been de- 
scribed us so fatal to the recruiting 
service, had, in the short space of 
two months, produced nearly as 
many men for general service as 
had been obtamed in the preceding 
year by the ordinary mode of 
recruiting ; at a period too when 
neither the miliva nor the army of 
Teserve were in progress. ‘To the 
second objection his lordship re- 

plied, that there wes noth ur tO pres 

vent a man serving ma volunteer 
corps from cnicring into the mili- 
tia,orthe regular army; and it was 
an ascertained tact, that any de- 
scription of military duty r ‘pened 
and prepared the feelings of men 
for general service. The Frc’ ility, 
thereto: Cc, of proci uring substitutes 
for those mpon whom the bailout 
tell, was, by this very circumstance, 
matcrially increased. His lord- 
ship then procecded to state the 
ex:-nt of the military {force jn the 
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united kingdom. This force, he 
observed, was naturally divided 
mto troops on permanent pay, and 
those liable to service in the event 
of invasion. Of the first descrip- 
non, there were in Great Britain, 
and in the islands of Guerasey and 
Jersey, 130,000 men; and in ITre- 
land 50,000 men: making in the 
whole 180,000 rank and tile. The 
effective rank and tle of the mi- 
litue in Great Britain and Ire- 
land amounted to 84,000 men: 
the regular force to 96,000; of 
which 27,000 were tor limiied ser- 
vice, and 69,000, at this moment, 
a torce disposable tor general scr. 
vice. ‘The next grand feature of 
our military streneth consisted in 
the volunteer force, ot which 
$40,000 men, accented and ar 
rayed, were at present in Great 
Briniam; and tn Jreland tt amount- 
ed to 76,000; marning a total of 
b10,000 rank and tile in the united 
kingdom, to which were to be ad- 
ded eda )0 sea-tencibles. The to- 
tal ammount of the whole military 
torce was a these ire as follows: 

Militia in Great Britain} $1000 

t Jreland | ieee ia 
Re vularforce for re 
service 


neral 
69,000 


Regular force for ws 27.000 
ed service 9 
‘olunteer force in Great 

Pritain mF } 310,000 

Jaa | “ 


Voluntecr force in Ire- - 
eer y 70 70,000 


—_-— 





Total rank and file 615,000 


If to this number officers of 
every description be errr the 
whole amount of the military force 
in Creat Britain and Ireland, ex- 
clusive of various auxiliary means 
of defence, would not be less than 
700,000 men. ‘The more regular 
part 
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part of this army might be consi- 
dered as unconditionally disposable 
for actu Cc Service 3 since the other 
descriptions of force might be em- 
ployed to relieve it trom those de- 
tuched services, which, in general, 
occasioned so serious a deduction 
from the fighting men of an army. 
lle conceived that the cihicie CV of 
the volunteers would quality them, 
it necessary, not only to co-operate, 
in their just proportion, with the 
regular army, but to act im the 
bne inimediately opposed to the 


enemy. Of the force mentioned 


’ ’ 
above, his lordship, percerving no 
reason fo conceal trom tle coms 


mittee the true situation of Treland, 
stated, that }ZO,Q0O men were at 
present provided tor the detence of 
that country, the whole of which 
wus armed; and means were resort. 
ed to for armu 9 without delay a 
still roeatcr proporti n of 
The whole force, tl 
iu «Great Britain, amounted to 
495,000 men, ot which number 
120,000 volunteers stil remained 
to be armed with mi but in 
order that a eonsiderable nuniber 
might be provisi armed, 
nes:ly 80,000 pikes liad 
ready tssued from the ordnaace. 


Without entet 
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tiers. 
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OCW alle 


wroanto a minut 


° , y’ } . ‘ . ~ 
detitl of the several classes ot ALIS, 
. . } abe +} . ’ 
OF Wii the may Was al }? ap aye 
% . 
. STICVC,? } a4 — _— , 
con pr ed, sits l ‘ ish }) SUP} S 4 it 
would be deemed suthcrent to state 
an . .e } ! 
fo the commitiee, iat the number 
Of sieps of war amounted rs 
j ’ ° ’ ' b 
and tj ohu tthe ad 1c) } regular na vy 
sliciaie ‘ ’ ‘ ’ - 
ang 10} tl >“ iy \ ot Uciehnalh 4 
Yer . » e vs °. 1} 
thy ( ’ arn ed f} ILIA, CONS Sie 


wy of SOO crate of all description 
Was Nearly comy feted 


, 
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9 
Itw as ALSO 


, rr Pevere . * ‘ 
hic mit nil ‘ rf 4 vernmient cO 
a ment thus >pMrecies of detensive 
f. Among the voluntary ex. 
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reagh felt it impossible not to cha, 


stinguish the patriotic offers of the 
East India conspany, and of the 
corporation of the ‘Trinity-house. 
‘lwenty armed ships had been turs 
nished by the former, for the public 
service, and the latter had manned 
ten frigates for the defence of the 
Thames; which, with the other 
ample means already provided tor 
this object, might be considered 
as rendering that important: part 
of our frontier altogether impenc- 
trable. 

[n noticing the exertions of the 
ordnance department, in the execi- 
tion of the present armament, his 
lordship stated that, since the 
commencement of hostilities, there 
had been issued 312,000 muskets, 
16,000 pistols, and 77,000 pikes. 
Such an amount of arms, how- 
ever, had been reserved, as, in 
the event of a campaign, might 
be sufficient to supply the waste 
On service ot so extensive an ar- 
my, and measures had been taken 
completcly to arm, at no distant 
period, the whole ot the volunteers. 
‘Lhe field tram also, nm Great Bri- 
tem alone, was increased tiom 346 
to 460 pieces of ordnance, com- 
pletely appointed and brigaded 
under experienced officers. “Phe 
horses attached to the same had 
been increased from $200 to 2900, 
and the drivers from £400 to SOOO. 
‘Lhe quantity of moveable ammu- 
with each gun had been 
ly deubled. ‘Fhe made-up 
ammunition tor small arms, both 
distributed and in store, had been 
mereased mn a still greater propor- 
tion. ‘The general provision of 
stores, in ail the other branches, was 
equally al lor the 


nition 


near 


abundant. ser- 
vice of Treland, his lordship stated. 
that corresponding exertions had 
been made. He tilly concurred 
with Mr. Pitt in opimon, that the 
apparent 
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apparent abandonment 

wr even the talure of any attempt 
, q ‘ . 

on our coast, should never induce 


usto relax in ourvy igilance and our 


exertions. ‘True w dom lett us no 


} ; ‘ ) *s) } 4 . ; ° 
alternative, but to placethe CCUTITY 


ot these realms on such a basis et 


internal streneth, as should for ever 
lay the question of inv: ison at rest. 
‘Mr. Fox said, that he very sin- 
— pplauded the zealand patri- 
ism of the valanteers, buthecould 
never persuade himselt to believe, 
tha at they were susceptible of any 
thing like the efficiency of a regu- 
lar toree. He asked whether it 
would be prudent to place the sate- 
ty of the country under the protec- 
tion of a body of men, who were 
fect to martial law, nor 
mured to milit ry 
lt the rumour of invasion ¢which 
he conceived wae net likely 
aud, i attempt- 
ed, not so pracicuble as Was 
eeperally imagined,) should sub- 
side, the whole of the reguh ir 
army ought by no means to be em- 
ployed on foreign EXPE. fiuons, and 
th c satety of the empire intrusted 
to the volunteers. For, if invasion, 
wander such circumstances, were 
attempted, there would indeed be 
serious ground for apprehension 
andalarm. Mr. lox entered into 
a variety of details, to show that the 
machinery of the volunteer s) stem 
was every way defective 3 and that, 
whatever degree of improvement 
they might attain, they could never 
be qualified to act with the recular 
He supporte 
ruments advan- 
ecd by Mr. Windham; and, while 
= 


neither sul 


discipline ? 


to be attempted, 


’ 
TOrce ¢ f the Country. 


ed most ot the ar 


} Pr eis . o] eo . 
admitted that the volifhteers 
wieht be emploved with a lvantage 


: Bo a - 
hurass and annoy the CMe, 


he di precated, with the melt ho- 
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sentiments with re spect to the ex- 
pra ney o! establishing a responsi- 
ble military council, to which par- 


liament aad the people micht look 


( 
for the whole conduct of the “army 
depa irtment 5 he expressed the 
vreatest personal respect for his 
royal hiyhness the commander in 


chiet, but was persuaded that he 
would by no means be pleased with 
the flattery, that he was himself 
egtiu to the arduous duties of this 
department. ‘The responstbility 
should be clear and positive, and 
his hieh birth presented an obstacle 
to the ‘responsibility attached to that 
situation. “here was a delicacy, he 
remarked, in questioning the mea- 
sures of a personage of his illustri- 
ous rank, and men were thus de. 
terred from the duty of examination. 

Mr. Fox asserted, that all the mi- 
litary arrangements, for the last 
summer, had been unsteady, va- 
cillating, and capricious. ‘The staff 
which was appointed gave consi- 
derable surprise to military men. 
In the appomntment of venerals to 
the command of districts, onicers of 
the presitest experience, gallantry, 
and distineti: mh tbeen omitted, It 
was conceived that lord Cornwallis 
was not so old as to be overlooked, 
nor earl Moira so destitute of zeal, 
energy, and experience, as to be 
lett unemployed. A general pro- 
motion, however, altered these ar- 
rangements. Lord Hutchinson, 
who had been employed at first, 


was put off the staté; and lord 
Moira most properly appointed to 
the chief command in Scotland. 


In justitication of these fluctuating 
measures, it Was said, that it was 
the kine’s preroyrative to change 
his generals; butat should be re- 
ministers were re- 
sponsible for the capricious exer- 
cise of this preros ative. The 


}’ embered, tilai 


’ 
country has arizht tev the employ- 
) , 
v) ny? 
.-* 
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ment of the best talents and expe- 
rience the army can supply; and 
the character of officers consti- 
tutes an essential part of the public 
strength. Mr. Fox alluded to the 
circumstances which occasioned 
the resignation of general Fox. 
He vindicated the conduct of his 
relation, and imputed much blame 
to ministers for their proceedings 
relative to the melancholy affair in 
Ireland of the 23d of July. On 
the situation of the heir apparent of 
the crown, he telt it his duty to 
say a few words. In the course 
of the last session, his royal high- 
ness had made a patriotic offer of 
his services to government *. He 
expressed his astonishment that no- 
thing had since been done to sooth 
his mind, or to carry his liberal 
and honourable offer into effect. 
Fle miglit be told, that this too de- 
pended entirely upon the preroga- 
tive of thecrown. ‘This he did not 
question; but the public opinion, 
he asserted, was, on a subject of so 
much importance, entitled to re- 
spect; and the more, since it was 
su subject peculiarly grateful to the 
feelings of the prince ot Wales, 
whose active services, in our pre- 
sent situation, would constitute a 
material part of the public de- 
fence. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose alter Mr. lox, and, in reply to 
the want ot confidence in the vo- 
lunteers, which the honourable gen- 
tleman had expressed, stated the 
opmuon of lord Moira, commander 
m chief in Scotland, and of lord 
Cathcart, the present commander 
ii chief in Ireland. ‘These great 
military authorities were so highly 
satisfied with the steadiness and 
cliseipline of the voluntee: sof Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, that they gave 
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them an unconditional assurance 
that they would conduct them with 
confidence against the enemy. With 
respect to the project of a respon- 
sible military council, he said, that 
many respectable persons who 
wished for such an establishment, 
when it was first proposed, had 
now almost generally changed 
their sentiments. A council of this 
description, he asserted, would pro- 
duce distraction and imbecility. 
On the subject of the prince of 
Wales’s offer of service, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer observed, 
that it had formerly been declined, 
and without even becoming a topic 
of animadversion! But he dis 
missed the subject with the assur- 
ance, that nothing short of the or- 
der of the house, or the command 
of his majesty, should induce him 
to enter into any further explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Yorke endeavoured to ex- 
plain the cause of general Fox’s 
resignation, and at the same time 
vindicated the conduct of the Irish 
government from the imputation 
ot blame. It was understood, he 
said, that, after the unfortunate 
occurrences of the 23d of July, a 
coolness had arisen between the 
lord lieutenant and the commander 
in chief. He was not aware how 
it arose, but he supposed it might 
have originated in such loose and 
unauthorized conversation at the 
Castle, as is always likely to happen 
on similar occasions. It was 1me 
possible for the king’s service to go 
on, without cordiality and confi- 
dence between the lord lieutenant 
and the commander of the forces 
in Ireland. It was, therefore, ne- 


cessary that one of them should be’ 


withdrawn ; and as it was deeme 
expedient that the lord lieutenant 


* see the Royal Correspondence in the preceding Volume of the New Annual Register. 
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should remain: the resignation of 
the commander of the forces be- 
came unatcidable. 

On the 12th of December Mr. 
Hobhouse appeared at the bar, with 
the report of the committee on the 
army estimates. Colonel Craufurd, 
on that occasion, made an exceed- 
ingly elaborate speech ; and en- 
tered very circumstantially into all 
the minute details relative to the 
extensive and complicated system 
of military arrangements. In or- 
der to place the national defence 
upon a great, solid, and permanent 
basis, he conceived it to be an ob- 
ject of the highest importance, that 
a military council should be esta- 
blished. ‘This measure had been 
resisted by his majesty’s ministers, 
chiefly on the ground that it would 
ymply a want of confidence in the 
abilities of the commander in chief. 
He entertained the highest opinion 
of the talents and exertions of his 
royal highness; but, in the presen 
situauion of affairs, he had no he- 
sitation in declaring, that he did 
not believe him to be capable, with- 
out further assistance, of doing 
ample justice to the country, in 
the administration of the various 
branches of the military depart- 

nent. He did not believe his royal 

highness to be equal to so great a 
task, because it far exceeded the 
powers of any one individual. "The 
establishment ef such a council, of 
which the commander in chief 
would naturally be president, and 
to which the master and lieutenant- 
gencral of the ordnance might, 
with others, be appointed mem- 
bers, would have the great advan- 
tage of uniting the different 
branches cf the military depart- 
ment, which are now independent 
ot each other. 


Pg enforced the necessity of 
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placing the country in a posture ot 
defensive security, even in time ot 
peace, by the erection of military 
works, and the adoption of mea- 
sures calculated to facilitate the ra- 
pid increase of the military strength 
of the kingdom, Without enter- 
Ing into any discussion concerning 
the merits of the treaty of Aimiens, 
such regulations, he said, were 
plainly suggested by the augmen- 
tatton of offense means which 
the Trench government had deriv- 
ed from the stipulations of that 
treaty. Sovereirn of the Nether- 
lands, and exercising a preponde- 
rant influence in Holland, France 
had acquired very increased means 
of offence, in case of a renewal of 
war. It undoubtedly then behoved 
us to strengthen, in proportion, our 
meansof detence,and, consequently, 
to adopt a new and more enlarged 
military system than had ever 
been deemed necessary at any for- 
mer period. Bonaparte’s project 
of invasion was in contemplation 
when the peace of Amiens was 
negotiated ; since, then, ministers 
must have foreseen both the pre- 
bability of a rupture, and the pre- 
cise nature of the war that would 
ensue, they should have precon- 
certed the measures which might 
eventually become necessary to 
meet such an attack. If it was 
foreseen, that, in the event of a 
rupture, a great armament of the 
people would be resorted to, the 
laws relating to this object should 
have been prepared at leisure, that 
they might be submitted in their 
least imperfect state to the appro- 
bation of parliament. ‘The volun- 
teer system he considered to be ex- 
tremely defective; and the exemp- 
tions the most exceptionable part 
of it. He asserted that it tnter- 
fered with the recruiting of the 
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army cf reserve, and of the mili- 
tia : that ' eto certain persons 
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our military stores were secured 
aerainst a coup~< trem, Ml, the enemy, 
unable to posse ss himselt cf them, 
would find the difficulties ef inva. 
sion infinitely increased, in conses 
quence of being compelled to form 
a magazine i his own, and to 
preserve with it an indispensable 
comn junicaticn. 

tle regretted that recruiting 
from the militia was not resorted 
to, as it was a measure which had 
been, during the last war, adopted 
with so much success; ard he was 
anxious that the nilitias of Great 
and Ireland should be made 
ch laine. ‘This measure 
d to him to be one cf the 

‘ which expected 
vould result from tke union. Co- 
‘yen Craufurd also very strongly 
recomunended an e cani- 
zation of the unarmed peas antry 
Into co rps ot sion sors. He th 
it impossible too highly to esti mate 
the benefit which nigh t be derived 
from their assistance: for the face 
ot this country, being covered with 
mclosures, greatly impeded the 
action of those two dese riptions ¢t 
foree, cavalry and artillery, mn 
MV hich we should be so decidedly 
superior to the enemy. 

‘A variety ot observations were 
made by other members who suc- 
ceed al colonel i wufurd in the de- 
bate; but as Ivey ey related princi- 
pally emthe ) th e detects, or to 
the imp rovement and officering, of 
the volunteers, tt 1s of less impor- 
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Windh 1am Upon the character and 
constitution of the volunteer asso- 

With respect to that 
right hon. gentleman’s charge 
ont he volunteers, that they 


erations. 
against t 
formed an armed democracy, he 
wished Lo know hew s ich an im- 
putat io n could appay to an unton 
of all classes in the communiiy, 
and, from: whom less political 
danger was hikely to artse, than 
from corps which were composed 
of the first rank im the country, 
and commanded by ofhceis who 
had received their commissions 
from the crown? Admiiting thata 
suficient number of field officers 
might be spared from the line to 
pert ct t! c di cipline or the volun- 
teers, he declared th: ut, according 
to the constitution of the cone vale 
of volunteer corps, by whom the 
otiicers were elected, it would be 
impossible to introduce such an 
officer, without the approbation of 
the corps; and the proposing such 
an officer, to control the 
part of their original ot cers, 
would, he was appre hensive, create 
much discontent among the pri- 
vates, and perhaps still more 
among the officers. 

At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, the re: 
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The only subject at any Lind otf 
im portance which Was submitted 
to the consideration of par liament, 
before the adjournment, Was a 
mouon by Mr. Yorke, for the 
h MISE te resolve itseH! mto a com- 
mittee on the bill, for the i introduc- 
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himself to a mere statement of che 
provisions of the bill, ‘They were 
jatended to enable the comman- 
dants ot corps to make returns at 
any time after the passing ot Ul 
io legalize such as had 
beea made since the 21st of Sept., 
each of which was to exempt thc 
jadividual from the ballot for the 
militia, aS well as for the emmy al 
reserve ;—and to enable these com- 
mandiny ofhcers to make srecral 
returns m certam cases As it had 
been impo sible for government to 
issue the quantity of arms regui 
red by the volunteers, the second 
clause was to legalize such special 
returns, a hie ‘re the members he 
attended, without them, the fe 
number ¢ 7 days, fo. the pu 
of being trained. The bill had 
also in view to give uniformity to 
the existing regu tation respecting 
exemptions. Mr. Y ‘orke therefor re 
proposed that a title to exe wip 10 " 
both from the militia and trom the 
army of reserve, should be ac. 
quired by an attendance of twenty- 
five days. 

The introduction of the bill eave 
rise to much irrelevant discussion ; 
—but the following are the chiet 
arguments against the adoption ¢ of 
the measure. Tt was urged, that 
as all the volunteers were engaped 
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upon the condition, expressed 
implied, 101 vhicl 1 their S rVvice S 
bad been accepted » the faith of par- 


liament required that im these con- 
ditions no arbitrary alteration 
should be made. ‘Lhe number ot 
days required to give a utle of 
exemption from the militia were 
altered by this bill, and conse- 
quently this amounted to a breach 
of tath towards the volunteer, 
where a specific engagement for a 
smaller number oft days already 
existed. "The NECESSItV Ol SilS. 
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pending all exemptions was in- 
sisted upon, in order that recruiting 
for the militia and the army of re- 
serve should not be obstructed by 
thus locking up, in the volunteer 
system, those who would otherwise 
be liable to be balloted for a more 
extensive service. Under the pre- 
sent circumstances, those upon 
whom the ballot fell for the army 
of reserve, found it much more 
difficult and expensive to procure 
a substitute for personal service, 
which was represented to be equi- 
valent to a fine of fifty guineas. 
It was also asserted, that the bill, 
in a very small or in no degree 
obviated the difficulties in question. 

On the other hand, it was con- 
tended, that no breach of faith was 
committed by the introduction of a 
new condition, if the volunteers 
had the option, either to submit to 
it, or to retire. Nor were the ex. 
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emptions injurious to the recruiting 
service, since it appeared that the 
regular army had obtained, within 
the short space of seven months, 
no less than 15,000 recruits. It 
was stated, that although in the 
metropolis the enormous sum of 
fifty guineas might have been given 
for a substitute, in the country the 
price did not exceed 20 or 25 
guineas. And notwithstanding 
the stress which had been laid upon 
the insufficiency of the bill to re. 
move the obscurities and difficulties 
which had arisen, it was confidently 
asserted, that the measure before 
the house fully obviated them, by 
settling the important point rela- 
tive to the exemptions. 

On the 20th of December, upon 
the motion of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, the house adjourned 
to the Ist of February, 
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The Object of the Motion for the Rejection of the Middlesex Petition.—Debate 
on this Subject.—Debates on the Bill to consolidate the Volunteer Acts.— 
Observations on the Volunteer System.—His Majesty's Indisposition—and Re- 


covery 


— we proceed to give an 
analysis of the discussion which 
arose on the subject of the Middle- 
sex petition, it may be proper to 
state the political views of those 
who supported, or opposed, the mo- 
tion for its rejection. If an elec- 
tion petition should not be present- 
ed before a certain period of the 
session has elapsed, its admission, 
conformably to one of the standing 
orders of the house, may be re- 
fused. In this case, the sitting 
member retains his seat in parlia- 
ment, until the illegality of his re- 
turn shall, at a future time, be re- 

orted by a committee of the house. 
lhe time forreceiving the Middlesex 
election petition having very nearly 
expired, itsrejection,uponthe ground 
of informality with respect to the 
allegations which it contained, 
would have secured to sir Francis 
Burdett a seat in the house. As 
another petition could not be pre- 
sented, at that period ofthe session, 
without a suspension, in favour of 
the petitioners, of one of the stand- 
ing resolutions of the house, or the 
introduction of a bill for their re- 
lief, it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to Mr. Mainwaring that the 
petition should be received ; espe- 
cially as, at the time, it was pre- 
sumed that the illegality of sir 
Fraacis Burdett’s return would 


thereby be eventually established. 
It was, therefore, with reference to 
these objects that the motion was 
supported and resisted. As the 
discussion was confined solely to 
the abstract merits of the question, 
in which the parties most interested 
in the issue of the debate were not 
even once alluded to, it has been 
imagined that this preliminary 
statement might assist its immedi- 
ate comprehension. For, to those 
who have not had leisure to study 
the spirit of this important discus- 
sion, it might otherwise have ap- 
peared destitute of interest. Sel- 
dom, however, has any subject 
been treated more argumentatively 
in parliament; and its importance 
may be duly estimated from its in- 
volving the very material point of 
a literal, or equitable, construction 
of the laws of the realm. 

This subject was brought for- 
ward on the Ist of February, the 
day on which parliament first met 
after the adjournment. Mr. Fox 
then gave notice, that he should 
next day make a motion for rejecte 
ing the Middlesex petition. Agree- 
ably to this notice, he on that day 
rose in order to call the attention 
of the house to the petition of cer- 
tain persons, styling themselves 
f; jechoenl of Middlesex, complain- 
ing of the return for that county 
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He stated that the point to ke con- 
sidered by the house was so clear, 
that he did not conceive it possibic 
that it could give rise to any differ- 
ence of opinion. If the general 
principle were admitted, that acts 
of parliament were to be inter- 
preted, as nearly as possible, 
strict conformity to the precise 
létter, such a mode of interpreta- 
tion became éspecially proper, 
where the act itself was tramed tor 
the express purpose of correcting 
any vague ideas of the mtentions 
of the legislature. ‘The origin of 
the Grenville act was a virtual ad- 
mission that the house were bad 
judges of law, so far as it concerned 
the mode in which the fairness of 
elections was to be decided. but, 
lest any circumstances should oceur 
which might endanger a recur- 
rence to the decision of the house, 
the meaning of this act was put in 
a still clearer point of view by the 
28th of his majesty. All prelimi- 
nary decisions were therem de- 
clared to be beyond the province 
of the house ; and it was moreover 
bound to receive petitions under 
certain specified 
and to reject others in which par- 
ticular allegations were not di- 
stinctly laid down. ‘This att cons 
tained a specitic clause, in which 
it was dtstioctly declared, that the 
house ts net to submit to the con- 
sideration of a committee, a peti- 
tion, in the body of which it ts not 
stated, on behalf of those who sign 
it, that they had a night, at the 
time of the election, to vote as un- 
exceptionable frecholders. In the 
petition in question, no such right 
was claimed. [t was not even 
claimed indirectly; so that no 


motive was supplied for the consi- | 


deration, whether or not the peti- 
tion could be received consistently 
with the law of parliament. He 





circumstances, 
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did not mean to deny that the pe- 
tition might be signed by indi- 
viduals who were freeholders, and 
had a right to vote. He only as. 
serted that thts was not stated, con- 
foymably to the 28th of his majesty, 
in the body of the petition. It was 
also to be understood, that there 
were many persons frecholders 
now, who were not entitled to vote 
at the time of the election. Mr. 
Fox said that, upon examination, 
it might appear that the right of 
the petitioners to vote was une 
doubted. There might even be 2 
great appearance of equity in the 
case; but still the law must be en- 
forced ; for, if cases of equity were 
to supersede statutes, the beneficial 
effects of which were universal- 
ly admitted, legislative provisions 
would be a mere nullity. He il- 
lustrated this argament by the re- 


jection of the petition, which he had 


himself presented, on the subject 
of the conduct of the high bailitF ot 
Westminster, in the contested elec- 
tion of 1784. The equity of the 
petition was generally admitted ; 
but it was rejected on the ground, 
that the allegations which it con- 
tained were not such as the Gren- 
ville act had speettied to be neces- 
sary. Mr. Fox observed, that as 
the law now stands, the subject is 
reduced to the simplest principles. 
The house is neither to deliberate 
nor to decide, ‘The matter of the 
petition they are to leave wholly 
to the, committee. They are to 
admit or to reject it, not because the 
admission or the rejection is oris not 
founded in equity, but because 
the provisions of the aet are per- 
emptorily mandatory, and, there- 
tore, are not, under any cireum- 
stances, to be disobeyed. If it be 
asserted that petitions similar to 
the present have been admitted, 
and atterwards submitted to a 

com- 














gomnmittee, such precedents would 
not in the least invalidate -his ar- 
guiment. For, if the act points out 
a particular mode of proceeding, 
no precedent in direct opposition to 
its provisions can be advanced in 
justification of any subsequent irre- 
gularitys In short, Mr, Fox con- 
tended, that the house could not 
argue the question of the compe- 
tency of any petitioners compiain- 
ing of an twdue election, If the 
petition be apres merely by copy- 
holders, who have no right of vot- 
ing at the election, it must be en- 
tertained by the house, provided it 
be drawn up in strict conformity 
to the provisions of the act. On 
the contrary, the petition must be 
rejected if it does not contain the 
allegations required by the law, 
even inthe case of its being signed 
by persons of whose right to vote 
no doubt can possibly arise. The 
house, he said, had a simple task to 
execute ; they have solely to deters 
mine whether or not the petition 
complies with the terms of the 
act. 

The chencellor of the exchequer 
contended, that it was not in the 
contemplation of the legislature, 
at the time the act was framed, 
that the petitioners should express- 
ly state their right of voting in the 
body of the petition, All that was 
meant by the clause was, that the 
veneral designation of freeholders 
should be observed. He mencion- 
ed many instances of petitions hav- 
ing been drawn up in similar 
terms, Which had been submitted 
to the consideration of a commit- 
tee. With such a body of prece- 
dents in their possession, he trusted 
that the house would not consent 
to entertam the honourable mem- 
ber’s proposition. The petitioners, 
he asserted, had prima facie a right 
to be considered as electors from 
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their common law right of free- 
holders. With respect to the va- 
lidity of their claims, it would be 
tor the committee to decide. ‘I'he 
petition itseif, in which* the com- 
mon sense meaning of the act was 
complied with, and its mandatory 
injunctions obeyed, ought not to 
be rejected, from the mere cir- 
cumstance of the petitioners hav- 
ing omitted to state, in a precise 
form of words, that, at the last 
election, their right existed in full 
force. In receiving the petition, 
the house would be guided by 
practice ; in rejecting it, they would 
act with rigour and injustice, 

Mr. rancis considered the ques- 
tion, relating to the reference of 
the petition to a committee, asa 
question of positive law, which 
could be determined by no other 
principle ; and, as the legislature 
had foreseen and provided for the 
case, there was no appeal from the 
rigour ot the act of parliament to 
the equity of the house. Mr. T. 
Grenville pursued a middle course; 
which appeared to be dictated by 
a conviction, that no inconve- 
mence, hardship, or injustice, could 
result to any individual, by allow- 
ing the petition to be proceeded 
upon in the ordinary way ; whiie 
1¢ could not be denied, that a seri- 
ous injury would be sustained by 
the petitioners, if the present mo- 
tion were acceded to, since it 
would deprive them of the investi- 
gation of the subject of their peti- 
tion. He endeavoured to justify 
the admission of the petition, upon 
an interpretation of tlie very clause 
of the 28th of his present majesty, 
which had been considered as the 
legal authority for its rejection. 
Before the passing of the 10th of 
the king, he believed tt would be 
found, notwithstanding the discre- 
tionary power of the house at that 
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to have been nearly the general 
rule, to receive petitions from 
those only who claimed the right 
of voting at the elections to which 
the petitions related. The object 
of the act of the 10th was to limit 
the authority of the house upon 
election cases ; and the course pre- 
scribed by that act was pursued, 
until the 28th of his majesty was 
passed, with a view to restore to 
the house some part of the discre- 
tionary power of which it had depri- 
ved itself by the former act. It ap- 
peared, therefore, tohim, that the ad- 
mission of the petition, onthe ferma- 
lity of which so much had beeninsist- 
ed, would not be inconsistent withthe 
practice, to which, after an expe- 
rience of eighteen years, the house, 
by the act of the 28th, had thought 
proper to recur. These observa- 
tions he made in illustration of the 
equity of the case. In opposition 
to the arguments advanced with 
respect to the mandatory tnjunc- 
tions of the clause, he asserted, 
that the practice of the house, since 
that clause was enacted, had been 
decidedly against a literal con- 
struction. Where any doubt ex- 
isted, with regard to the construc- 
tion of the letter ot the law, or the 
practice upon that law, he con- 
ceived it should be removed in 
favour of the petitioners; espe- 
cially when, according to the gene- 
ral opinion, the petition was not 
liable to any substantial objections. 

Mr. Jekyll succeeded, and ex- 
pressed his surprise at the infer- 
ences Which Mr. T. Grenville had 
drawn from facts which admitted 
of quite different conclusions. He 
asserted that no doubt could be 
entertained on the construction of 
the act ; for nothing could be gnore 
clear and mandatory in termsthan 
the words of the clause in quéstion, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that i 





was of importance to notice the 
course which this proceeding had 
taken. No objection, he said, had 
been started against the petition 
when it was presented. If the in- 
formality of the petition had been 
then pointed out, it might have 
been rejected without exposing the 
etitioners to any kind of hardship. 

formality of the proceedings 

of the house might have been pre- 
served, and substantial justice done 
to the petitioners by giving them an 
opportunity to prepare another pe- 
titron, in which the deficiencies of 
the present might have been sup- 
plied. The consequence of this 
silence was, that if the house adopt- 
ed the motion, the petitioners 
would be entirely deprived of every 
investigation of their complaint. 
Mr. Tierney admitted, that, if the 
act of parliament had specified a 
precise form of words to be used 
in such a petition, and this form 
had not been inserted, the argu- 
ment against its admission would 
have been conclusive. But the 
act of parliament contained no 
such provision ; and the honourable 
gentleman — Fox) had only in- 
sisted that the petitioners must ex- 
press themselves in such a manner 
as to shew that they had, or claimed 
to have, a right to vote at the elec- 
tion, of the return of which they 
complained. Now the petitioners 
called themselves “ freeholders of 
the county;” the obvious infer- 
ence therefore was, that, in this 
capacity, they claimed the right of 
voting at that election. The only 
doubt that remained was, whether 
or not they were persons who had 
since become freeholders? But 
that was a subject foreign to the 
consideration ot the house, and be- 
longed entirely to the investigation 
of the commmnttee. If the petition 
was informal, he contended, that it 
was 
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was the fault of the house that the 
arties could not be heard upon it. 
The petitioners, by stating them- 
selves freeholders of Middlesex, 
had given to their petition the com- 
mon form to which the house had 
been accustomed. If any difficulty 
arose in admitting the petition 
under the authority of the act of 
arliament, it was the duty of the 
one to have informed the peti- 
tioners of their error, while it was 
in their power to correct the in- 
formality. 

Mr. serjeant Best observed that 
the house was now ering in its ju- 
dicial and not in its legislative cha- 
racter, and therefore, although a 
supreme court of judicature, it was 
as much bound by the law of the 
land as the meanest court in the 
kingdom. He objected to the 
principle of equitable construction ; 
especially in a case in which the 
house had to determine upon a 
question relating to the extent of 
its own power. Precedents, he 
asserted, could be of no force 
against the intentions of the legisla- 
ture, if the act of parliament ad- 
mitted of a clear construction; for 
this would be to oppose the judicial 
authority of that house against an 
act of parliament, and would be 
tantamount to an admission that 
one branch of the legislature had 
the power to annul the solemn act 
of the whole. If the house had no 
jurisdiction to entertain the peti- 
tion, it would be in vain to submit 
itto a committee. A committee 
was but an emanation of the 
house, and therefore could not 
have a delegated authority supe- 
rior to that which the house pos- 
sessed ; consequently the deci- 
ston ot such a committee could 
not be binding. With respect to 
the hardship which the parties 
might experience from the rejec- 
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tion of their petition, it appeared 
to him, that they might have re- 
dress, either by passing of an act 
of parliament for their relief, or, as 
there was no act of parliament to 
limit the time of presenting an 
election petition, by suspending, in 
their favour, the existing regula- 
tion of the house to that effect. 
The attorney general conceived, 
that where a considerable degree of 
doubt arose upon theformof an elec- 
tion petition, it would be proper for 
the house to send it to a committee, 
rather than decide for themselves. 
Petitions similar to the present, he 
maintained, had been frequently 
received, and, indeed, the practice 
of the house, trom the year 1788 
to the present time, afforded what 
might be termed an interpretation 
of the law upon the subject. By 
receiving such petitions, they may 
be said to have pronounced judg- 
ment upon this statute. In such 
cases, all that could be stated to 
the house was mere matter of form; 
they could not inquire into the 
merits of the petition; they could 
only inquire whether the peti- 
tioners had regularly stated and 
claimed their right to vote. In 
his opinion, the petition contain- 
ed an allegation to that effect, 
and the spirit of the act had there- 
fore been complied with. In ad- 
dition to the hardship which the 
petitioners would experience from 
refusing an investigation of their 
claims, the rejection must extend 
to all petitions of a similar na- 
ture, oft which there were perhaps 
twenty remaining. These petitions 
could not be received, if that from 
the frecholders of Middlesex were 
rejected. The case of the Car- 
marthen election he conceived to 
be strictly applicable to the present, 
foran objection similartothe present 
was then taken. It was, however, 
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over-ruled by the committee, and 
the decision of that committee had 
never been the subject of question. 

Several members having pro- 
ceeded to make in favour of and 
against the motion a variety of ob- 
servations, the sense of which has 
been already given in the pre- 
ceding ‘analysts, Mr. Fox rose, 
and, availing himself of the privi- 
lege of a reply, expressed his regret 
at the inditterence with which the 
question had been treated. The 
question before the house was, 
whether a positive act of parlia- 
ment should be obeyed? He drew 
a conclusion from the enactment 
of the 28th of his majesty, very 
different from that which had been 
inferred by a right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. T. Grenville); and 
contended that it was by no means 
passed with a view to restore to the 
house the exercise of a partial dis- 
cretionary power. The intention 
ot the legislature, as far as it could 
be collected from the act itself, was 
directly the reverse; for it had 
very distinctly divided the juris- 
dictions of the house and of the 
committee. The house was to de- 
cide upon what might be termed the 
pleadings of the case; the commit- 
tee were to determine the truth of 
the aliegations. With respect to the 
argument against the lateness of 
the objection, it was entitled to no 
weight, when employed to resist a 
compliance with the provisions of 
an act of parliament. The intro- 
duction of a bill, or the suspension 
of one of the standing orders of 
the house, he considered to be far 
less objectionable than the mis- 
construction of a clear and positive 
actot the legislature. It had been 
urged, that the act did not point 
Out any specific form of words ; 
this he did not pretend to deny ; 
but the substance of what should 


be stated in an election petition 
was therein distinctly explained. 
Mr. ox would by no means admit 
that the word freeholder necessa- 
rily implied a right of voting ; for 
many treeholders were prevented 
from voting, by legal disqualifica- 
tions arising frem the smallness of 
their freeholds, from places in the 
excise or customs, and from a va- 
riety of other causes. He acknows. 
ledged that it might be just to des 
cide according to the equity of the 
case, if the question related to the 
construction of an old and obscure 
statute, and not to an act the 
meaning of which was clear and 
distinct. ‘The hardship of the case. 
he said, was an evil inseparable 
from all human legislation, which 
could only proceed upon a general 
system, and could not be calcu- 
lated to meet every individual case. 
Lgnorantia legis non excusat Was a 
general maxim in law, the harsh- 
ness of which coffld not be dis- 
puted. It was a maxim, how- 
ever, in the law of every civilised 
country ; and, indeed, without it, 
no law could subsist. Every argu- 
ment upon the hardship of the case 
was, therefore, destitute of weight. 
But if any rational mode could be 
suggested for giving relief to the 
petitioners, it would not meet with 
his opposition. ‘Lhe question was 
then put, and lost by amajority of 72. 
Previously to the adjournment of 
parliament, his majesty’s ministers 
had intimated an intention of re- 
vising the whole volunteer system, 
during the recess. In conse- 
quencé of this revision, Mr. secre- 
tary Yorke, on the 8th of February, 
moved “ that leave be given to 
bring in 2 bill to explain, amend, 
and consolidate, the provisions con- 
tained in the several acts rehative 
to the yeomanry and volunteer 
corps throughout the united king- 
dom.” 











dom.” This motion he prefaced 
with a speech ot considerable: 
length, in which he took rather an 
extensive view of the original na- 
ture and purpose of the volunteer 
institution ; its history, and the ac- 
tual circumstances of the system, 
in point of haw and in fact ; second- 
ly, the defects and inconveniences 
imputed to the volunteer establish- 
ment; and, lastly, the remedies tor 
those inconveniences and detects. 
As to the first point, he conceived it 
almost unnecessary to state, that the 
present situation of this country, in 
its general relation to the continent, 
and toFrance in particular, required 
that we should have a much larger 
military force than was ever 
deemed requisite in any period of 
our history. The great and power- 
ful navy of the united kingdom 
was not alone adequate to the de- 
fence of our coast, which included 
an extent of about 2500 miles ; 
nor was the detence of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to be confided 
solely toa regular army. Although 
a regular army was certainly the 
most eihcient instrument of de- 
fence, yet there were various con- 
stitutional and political principles, 
which rendered it necessary not to 
place our whole reliance on the 
regular torce of the country. The 
muitia of the united kingdom, 
amounting to about 90,000 men, 
required, in his opinion, rather a 
diminution than an augmentation 
of its numbers. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it became necessary to 
have recourse to the services of the 
great mass of the people capable 
of ——e arms. ‘Uhis had been 
accomplished upon the principle of 
enrolling and training a very large 
body of men, with the least possible 
delay and expense. The volun- 
teer system, he stated, was by no 
means a new institution in this 
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country. It was introdured, but 
to no material extent, during the 
administration ot lord Shelburne in 
the year 1782. It was renewed in 
1794, when the campaign was un- 
successful to the allies, and Holland 
was about to be lost. Since that 
ume, the volunteer system, upon an 
enlarged scale, had formed a part 
of our defence. In the last war, 
about 150,000 men were enrolled 
as volunteers ; and in the present, 
the number exceeded 400,000, 
With regard to the situation of 
the volunteers in point of: law, it 
appears, by a late decision in the 
court ct king’s bench, that the vo- 
lunteers, when not. called forth 
upon actual service, have a right 
to withdraw from their respective 


corps. The great difference, then, 
between the present volunteer 


system and that of the last war, 
amounts to this; that when an 
attack is actually made, or an in- 
vasion attempted, al] the volunteers 
are liable to be called out accord. 
ing to their respective terms of 
service. ‘Lhe exemption from the 
ballot for the militia, acquired by a 
regular attendance for a specific 
number of days, was less onerous 
to others than it had been repre- 
sented. or no member of a vo- 
lunteer corps was exempted from 
the ballot ; and’ he was only ex- 
empted trom actual service in the 
militia, so long as he continued to 
be a volunteer. With regard to 
the army of reserve, they were 
certainly placed on a different foot- 
ing; tor the attendance required 
by the act totally exempted them 
from the ballot for that force. 

The detects and inconveniences 
attached to the system, Mr. secre- 
tary Yorke considered as arising in 
a great measure from the inactive 
stateof the volunteers ; thesedefects, 
he conceived, would scarcely exist, 
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if they were called out te actual 
service. Besides, as the system 
was, in its nature, entirely volun- 
tary, it could not, without manifest 
absurdity, be viewed as established 
on the same footing as the regulars 
or the militia. ‘The establishment 
of committees, he acknowledged, 
ought to be suppressed, wherever 
they presumed to interfere with 
military command and discipline ; 
but the objection to them was less 
forcible, where they were instituted 
merely to regulate the peculiar af- 
fairs of corps that defrayed their 
own expenses. But the pay to be 
granted on actual service would 
effectually remedy any inconve- 
nience of this description. As to 
the election of officers, he begged 
the house to consider, that there 

yas a material difference to be ob- 
served with respect to the election 
of officers on the first association of 
such corps, and the supplying of 
the vacancies which might after- 
wardsarise. The act itself allowed 
no officers to be elected ; they were 
required to be commissioned by his 
majesty, being first recommended 
by the lord-lientenants of counties. 
There was nothing in law or prac- 
tice, On which any corps could 
found a claim to elect their own 
officers, or Which could give to such 
aclaim any sort of validity. Such 
claims he held to be dangerous and 
inadmissible: and if any corps 
should insist on such a right, he 
should conccive it his duty to advise 
his majesty to decline their offer of 
service. A deviation from this 
rule might perhaps be admitted in 
favour of a few corps, which, ei- 
ther by express permission, or long 
established usage, had exercised 
this privilege during the last war. 
For the inconvenience arising from 
non-attendance, it would be difhi- 
cult to provide wny other remedy, 





than that of exposing the indi. 
vidual, who does not attend the 
number of days required by the 
act, to the ballot for the militia or 
the army of reserve. 

Most of these evils, many of 
which were perhaps inherent in the 
system, Mr. secretary Yorke con 
ceived might be remedied by the 
power vested in his majesty, both 
by his prerogative and by statute 
law. For his majesty possessed 
the power of dismissing any mem- 
ber or officer of a volunteer associ- 
ation, or of disbanding the whole 
corps. He could also make any 
rules or regulations which might 
appear to him to be proper. He 
was, therefore, convinced that, in 
order to provide a remedy for most 
of the inconveniences to which he 
had alluded, it would be unneces- 
sary to have recourse to the inter- 
position of parliament, since the 
powers which his majesty could 
exercise were, probably, amply 
sufficient for this purpose. ‘The 
interposition of parliament was ne- 
cessary upon the present occasion, 
only to consolidate the different 
acts which had been passed on the 
volunteer institution, with a view 
to render their provisions moreclear 
and intelligible, and consequently 
of more easy execution ; and for the 
purpose of regulating the impor- 
tant point of theexemptions. ‘The 
exemption from the militia, he ob- 
served, was acquired by an atten- 
dance of only five days in the year, 
and the returns were annual. ‘That 
from the army of reserve required 
a regular attendance of twenty-four 
days, and the returns were made 
three timesina year. He thought, 
however, it would be preferable to 
place the exemptioris on exactly the 
same footing, and to adopt the at- 
tendance requisite to avoid the 
ballot for the army of reserve. It 
was 
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wasalso proposed to introduce some 
regulations, for the purpose of en- 
abling the lord-lieutenants to com- 
pel those counties, which had not 
produced their proportionate num- 
ber of volunteers, to furnish a 

eater number of men for the mi- 
Fria, and the army of reserve. Ex. 
pressing his confidence that the 
zeal and spirit of the volunteers 
would suffer no abatement, but, on 
the contrary, would become more 
ardent and exalted with the ap- 
proach of augmented danger, he 
concluded an able and comprehen- 
sive speech by the motion which he 
had proposed to introduce. 

Mr. Sheridan and lord Castle- 
reagh succeeded. They confined 
their observations entirely to the 
subject of the election of officers. 
The former contended, that no dan- 
ger could arise from leaving to the 
volunteers themselves the right of 
recommending their own officers 
to the approbation of his majesty, 
instead of transferring this right to 
the lord-lieutenants. Because no 
express covenant was entered into 
between a volunteer corps and 
government, he did not by any 
means conceive that the former 
was, therefore, not to exercise the 
_ of recommending their own 
ofticers. No such inference could 
be fairly drawn from a distinction 
between the right which a volun- 
teer corps might have at its origi- 
nal formation, and after it had been 
actually established. If any at- 
tempt of this nature were made, in 
express defiance of existing engage- 
ments, he should regard it as a 
breach of faith towards a gallant 
body of men, who were entitled to 
the most —_ attention. If 
munisters really intended to take 


from the volunteers the right of 
recommending their officers, he 
hoped that it would not be assigned 
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to the colonels commandants of 
corps, with whom, for a variety of 
reasons, he was anxious that it 
should not rest. Lord Castlereagh 
conceived it of importance that the 
right should not rest with the volun- 
teers. Before they were formed 
into military bodies, no sort of evil 
could arise trom the choice of their 
own officers ; but when once these 
military associations were constt- 
tuted, it became a subject of ex- 
treme delicacy to expose such corps 
to the inconvenience of a popular 
election. There were, however, 
some exceptions, where good faith 
required that the custom of choos- 
ing the officers should remain un- 
disturbed. It had been the invari- 
able practice of that old-established 
corps, the artillery company ; and it 
would therefore be improper, in such 
a case, to interfere with a long-esta- 
blished regulation. ‘The principle 
itself was of consequence, although 
it might admit of occasional relax- 
ation; and no where could a dis- 
cretionary power for this purpose 
be so well deposited as in the hands 
of his majesty, advised as he was 
by his ministers, who were respon- 
sible for the advice they gave. 

Mr. Whitbread entered exten- 
sively into the discussion, and 
urged a very considerable number 
of objections against the volunteer 
system. Beginning with the ques- 
tion relative to the appointment of 
officers, he stated that the volun- 
teers had hitherto all enjoyed the 
right, if not of clecting, at least of 
recommending, their officers. He 
wished to know whether this power 
was given to the volunteers by law, 
or conferred on them by the conni- 
vance of the crown? If by law, it 
belonged to them generally ; if by 
connivance, no mischief had result- 
ed from the practice. Why, then, 
he asked, should the volunteers be 

7 deprived 
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deprived of a privilege upon which 
they placed so great a value, and 
without which, he apprehended, 
they would not only diminish in 
numbers, but decline in efficiency? 
He proceeded so far as to assert, 
that if this principle were enforced, 
it would prove fatal to the whole 
system. Hebdlamed ministers foren- 
gaging in the war before they had 
ascertuined whether contynenta! as- 
sistance could be obtained. It was 
this impolitic comduct which had 
rendered it necessary to have re- 
coursetothesysten of volunteer ser- 
vice; a system which appeared to 
him tobe detective both mn pot of 
economy and efhiciency. The volun- 
teers formed the grand mass of the 
army of England ; but it was ma- 
terial to inquire what part of this 
mass of $50,000 men was deserv- 
ing of reliance on their efficiency. 
He believed that upon a great pro- 
portion of it no dependence could 
be placed for eflective streng¢h. 
Persons of all ages andof all descrip- 
tions had been accepted by govern- 
ment, without reference to any sort 
of unfitness. In some instances, he 
was perstaded, that net one half of 
the volunteers of a whole district 
was composed of men equal to ef- 
fective service, 
the order of government to reduce 
their numbcr to that of six times 
the amount of the militia. It pro- 
duced a serious and alarming ettect 
by depressing the ardour of the 
country. He contended that mini- 
sters did not originally intend to 
exempt the volunteers from the 
army of reserve. ‘To the honour 
of the corps which he commanded, 
every individual entered as a vo- 
lunteer, although impressed with 

8 Opinion of being liable to the 
service of the army of reserve. But 
the consequence of granting ex- 
cinptions was,that neither the militia 
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nor the army of reserve could be 
completed. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed much 
surprise znd satisfaction at the de. 
claration of Mr. secretary Yorke, 
hat if the court of king’s bench 
had not decided that the law al- 
lowed volunteers to resign, he 
should himself have proposed that 
the law should authorise their re. 
signation. But it appeared to him 
to be a subject of astonishment, 
that the right honourable gentle. 
man should have entertained thi 
opinton, und yet have exerted him. 
self topromulyrate as law that which 
he did not wish to continue to have 
the torce of legal obligation. With 
respect to the economical part of 
the volunteer system, erroneous 
opinions, he observed, had been 
formed on this subject. The ex- 
pense to the public was the same, 
whether volunteer corps were sup- 
ported by subscription, or by the 
paymentof a tax. The dangerof dis- 
solution appeared to him another 
objection to the system. This might 
arise from a variety of causes ; but 
the greater danger was to be ap- 
prehended from a deficiency of 
tunds for its support. ‘This wasa 
point of so much importance, that, 
it government neglected it, he was 
confident it would be impossible 
Jong to continue the institution. 
Another defect consisted in allow- 
ing, for the instruction of the corps, 
pay to those officers only who have 
been in the army. After making 
a few observations on an unneces- 
sary augmentation of the militia, 
and recapitulating those points on 
which he was desirous most to in- 
sist, he concluded by recommend- 
ing the whole subject to the most 
serious consideration of his ma- 


jesty’s government, 


Mr. Windham and several other 
members observations 
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on the subject before the house; 
but as they reserved themselves for 
the future discussion of the mea- 
sure, it is at present unnecessary to 
dwell on the remarks which they 
offered in this stage of the pro- 
ceeding. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer replied generally to these 
observations. Upon the suggestion 
ef Mr. T. Grenville to submit so 
important a measure in the first in- 
stance to a committee of the house, 
he observed that the journals fur- 
nished no precedent for such a 
course ot proceeding. During the 
last war, many propositions had 
been made to parliament for the 
defence of the realm, not one of 
which had originated ina commnt- 
tee of the whole house. As much 
difference of opinton seemed to pre- 
vail with respect to the election of 
officers, it would necessarily be- 
come a subject of a discussion, 
which would probably lead to the 
adoption of rerulations calculated 
to give entire ‘and eventual satis- 
faction. He was prepared to ad- 
mit that a violation of fiuth would 
in some degree attach to the 
system, should his majesty’s mini- 
sters attempt to fetter that free 
agency, which was the life and soul 
of the volunteer force. If, there- 
fore, the judyment of the court of 
king’s bench had accorded with the 
epinion of the attorney general; vet, 
as a contrary umpression prevailed 
amongst the volunteers, he should 
have advised parliament to reject 
the opinion of the first law officer 
of the crown, and to annul the de- 
cision of the judges; thatthe prin- 
ciple of resignation, which com- 
posed the very essence of the volun- 
teer institution, might not be vio- 
sated. Notwithstanding the reser- 
vation of this privilege, he did not 
conceive it possible that any in- 
dividual would resign, except on 
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grounds which admitted of no al. 
ternative. Lf such individuals ex. 
ist, they should be consigned to in- 
famy, their names should be exe- 
crated, and themselves stigmatized 
as traitors to die hallowed cause of 
their country. With respect to 
the actual state of the military ar. 
rangements of the country, he 
ars to know, whether, in the 
short space of eight months, there 
had ever been so large a force of 
regulars and militia, and in such a 
state of discipline, as at_present? 
With every deterence to the merits 
of such a force, he thought it un- 
tair to make their superiority the 
ground of a deprectation of the 
services of the volunteers, whose 
exertions, however, had been de- 
preciated only in that house, and 
whose zeal and patriotism formed 
the proudest monument of virtuous 
public spirit, that ever distinguished 
any period of the history of this or 
oi any other country. 

[xx the course ef this discussion, 
the attorney: general defended the 
opinion which he had given against 
the right of resignation, ‘There 
was, he observed, an engagement 
on the part of the volunteer to come 
forward in .case of invasion, It 
therefore appeared strange to him, 
that an obligation thusabsolute and 
peremptory should make no provi- 
sion for the person being forth. 
coming, upon whom the obiiga- 
tion was to fall. 

‘Lhe question being put, leave 
was given to bring in the bill; and 
Mr. secretary Yorke, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, lord Castlereagh, 
the secretary at war, and the attor- 
ney and solicitor generals, were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and 
bring in the same. 

Upon the second reading of the 
bill, on the 27th of February, Mr. 
T. Grenville expressed much dis- 

satisfaction 
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satisfaction that, after the consider- 
ation which ministers had promised 
to bestow on the volunteer system, 
during the recess, only two objects 
were to be accomplished by the 
measure under discussion ;—the as- 
similation of exemptions, and the 
legal enactment of the right of re- 
signation. He appealed to the 
house, whether a measure of so 
much consequence as the efficient 
improvement of the volunteer esta- 
blishment, could possibly be ac- 
complished by the present bill. 
Having formerly moved for copies 
of the circular letters from the se- 
cretary of state to the lord-lieute- 
nants, relative to the regulation of 
volunteer corps, he proceeded cri- 
tically and minutely to examine 
them, with a view to point out what 
he considered to be defective and 
deficient. From lord Hobart’s 
first letter, he said that no exemp- 
tion from the ballot appeared to be 
granted, &xcept to a certain de. 
scription of volunteers. He was 
sure,irom the disinterestedness that 
every where prevailed, the volun- 
teers expected no exemptions. It 
was, Uicrefore, unnecessary to grant 
them, since they must have the ef- 
fect of injuring the other branches 
of the public defence. He inputed 
blame to ministers for the sudden 
rejection of offers of voluntary ser- 
Vice, upon finding that the exemp- 
tions interfered with the ballot. 
The principle of indemnification 
for losses which might be sustained 
1 the event of an invasion, seemed 
to hum to be unfair, since those only 
were to be indemnihed whose 
names should appear in the roll of 
pee employed in aid of the pub- 

1¢ service. He alluded to the un- 
necessar¥ delays which had inter- 
fered with the erection of beacons ; 
required explanation of the omission 
Of mimisiers LO provide a requisite 


supply of arms; and dilated, with 
considerable severity of animadver. 
sion, upon many other subjects im. 
mediately relating to the provisions 
of the bill, and to the general de. 
fence of the united kmgdom. 

Lord Ossulston succeeded. A fter 
commenting at some length upon 
the opinion given by his majesty’s 
law officers against the night of 
resignation, and dwelling upon the 
consequences to. which such ar 
opinion had naturally given rise, 
his lordship proceeded to take a 
general view of the volunteer sy. 
stem, He considered it to be free 
from a variety ot defects which had 
been imputed to it, but regarded it 
as no way entitled to the unquali. 
fied approbation which it had fre- 
quently received. He conceived u 
an original and radical defect in 
the system, that its character was 
not sufhciently determined. It 
was neither exactly what it should 
be, nor was so constituted as to ad- 
mit of easy and c¢rtain improve- 
ment. His lordship approved of 
the bill before the house, in as far 
as it tended to preserve inviolate 
the faith of government with the 
volunteers. The proposed altera- 
tion, with respect to the exemptions, 
appeared to him to be material ; for, 
if the name of the volunteer when 
drawn was to be set aside for the 
purpose of filling up vacancies, his 
exemption was nothing more than 
leave of absence ; which became 
liable to termination at the pleasure 
of the king, or the commanding of- 
ficer. Uponthe election of officers, 
he partly agreed with Mr. Sheridan, 
that the word recommendation was 
the preferable term; for the word 
election involved an idea of liberty 
which it would be improper to 
sanction in any thing which regards 
the yovernment of a military body. 
The common sense of the Pr 
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of election was, that the recom 
mendation of the commandin 
officer should be submitted to his 
majesty through the medium of the 
lord lieutenant. With the power 
of the crown to reject exception» 
able persons, and the right of 
the volunteer to resign, if he 
thought his privileges invaded, his 
lordship did not see that any dan- 
er could arise to the state, or any 
hardship to the individual. 

Lord Ossulston was followed by 
Mr. secretary Yorke, who, after 
paying a slight compliment to the 
talents of his lordship, replied to the 
arguments of the right eared 
member who had preceded him in 
the debate. He confessed that it 
was by no means presumed, that 
the present bill was to complete the 
volunteer system ; time and expe- 
rience were necessary to remove its 
defects. But if the two impor. 
tant objects, the exemptions and 
the right of resignation, were 
definitively established, he con- 
tended, that two very serious cb- 
jections to the volunteer institu. 
tion wou!d be removed. The elec- 
tion of officers, he said, might be 
congidered in two points of view; 
as if related to the question of right 
and of discretion. He asserted that 
no right existed in the volunteers 
to elect their officers ; nor did such 
a right necessarily arise out of the 
nature of the engagement. Even 
upon the supposition that they were 
permitted to recommend the ap- 
proved person to the commanding 
officer, and the latter recommended 
this nominee to the secretary of 
state, the right, under these circum- 
stances, would scarcely have a per- 
ceptible existence. Moreover, this 
pretended right had been granted 
to no co1ps whatever. Truc it was, 
that, upon the first formation of the 


volunteer corps, the recommenda- 
1804, 
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tions were very generally accepted ; 
but this acquiescence by no means 
implied a connivance at subsequent 
nominations. Mr. secretary Yorke 
defended the proceedings of go- 
vernment, with respect to the eree- 
tion of beacons; the circulation of 
the opinion which the law officers of 
the crown had delivered on the 
right of resignation ; and the sup- 
ply of arms which had been issued 
for general service. The arms 
which had been d@livered up to 
that day, amounted to 865,426 
muskets, 18,000 brace of pistols, 
and 100,000 pikes. ‘These facts, 
when considered compatatively 
with the issues of former periods, 
would show how unfounded was 
the blame imputed to his majesty’s 
ministers in this important depart+ 
ment of their duty. With regard 
to the whole volunteer institution, 
Mr. secretary Yorke observed, that 
we should never forget that the 
system was only in its commence- 
ment, and ought, in its progress, to 
be, as much as possible, voluntary : 
— measures of coercion might lead 
to its destruction. 

Mr. Pitt rose.—Although thé 
volunteer system then formed the 
principal subject of deliberation, 
yet the army, the militia, and all 
the other branches uf the public 
force, he conceived, pressed upon 
the attention of the house, and 
equally required to be examined. 
Impressed with a sense of the dan- 
ger to which the country was ex- 
posed, he was convineed of the ne- 
cessity of communicating to the 
volunteers every practicable in- 
struction, in order to assimilate 
theni to a regular army. They 
formed the great basis of ovr 
strength, the umportant instrument 
with which we must resist that 
gigantic power which disturbed the 
world, ard had desolated a large 
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nw tionot Lurope; and whichwould 
ie a foundation, if not resolutely 
and vigorously opposed, of tuture 
and incalculable misery. Such 
resistance, he trusted, it would be 
-the glory of this country effectually 
to accomplish, He did not think 
it practicable, by any other and 
better means, to procure from the 
population ot the country a force 
sufficiently large to meet the mag- 
nitude of the dangers with wlich 
we are menaced. If the volunteer 
plan were abandoned, compulsory 
means, however obnoxious, must be 
resorted to, or.the security of the 
country woukl be precarious. At 
all events, whatever might be the 
imperfections of the system, he felt 
that he could not be contradicted in 
the assertion, that none other could 
now be looked to as a substitute. 
"The mstitution cannot be abolished. 
The danger is too near and immi- 
nent to admit of a total change. 
Without inquiring into the general 
conduct of ministers towards the 
volunteers, he conceived it proper 
to observe, that they should have 
been more attentive to the regulae 
tion of the corps. ‘They should 
have communicated, through the 
lord lieutenants of counties, more 
precise instructions, with respect to 
the best method of training the 
volunteers, procuring regular at- 
tendance at drills, and entorcing a 
due attention to military discipline. 
No munor dithculties, no mistaken 

or narrow notions of economy, 
should impede such an important 
is tt as the improvement of the 
volunteer force in military disci- 
pline, as faras the nature of the in- 


sutution, the peculiar character of 
its members, and the proximity of 


eur dangers, would admit. This 
, ‘ 

wone would enable us to contend 
against our powerful and iaveterate 


enemy wiigs such eilcct, as not only 


to accomplish his final discomfitufe, 
but to convince him and his intatu- 
ated adherents, that any attempt to 
invade and subjugate England can 
only originate m the wildest ambi- 
tion, and must terminate in their 
ruin and digrace. 

Mr. Pitt said, he felt the most 
perfect conviction that much re- 
mained to be done, for which the 
bill before the house made no pro- 
vision. It was with regret that he 
perceived the volunteer system was 
siill exceedingly deficient as a mili- 
tary institution. It appeared to 
him extremely inadequate to its ob- 
ject, and the proper means for pro- 
moting discipline had not been 
adopted. ‘The means which he 
deemed most material, were, the 
opportunity of regular instructions, 
the securing of attendance at drill, 
and the enforcement of silence and 
steadiness when at drill, The 
number of days appointed for at- 
tending drill, he considered insuf- 
ticient even toacquire a knowledge 
of the simplest part of military in- 
struction. In order to promote 
their efficiency, he proposed that 
volunteer corps should be encou- 
raged to go on permanent duty, as 
had been the case last summer in 
particular districts on the coast; 
always taking care to assemble the 
corps inthe es convenient to their 
general residence. For this purpose, 
he proposed that a small bounty of 
seven shilhngs per week, indepen- 
deutly of one shilling per day, 
should be given to each volunteer 
who would consent to march on 
such permanent duty.’ This plan 
he was persuaded would do more 
towards promoting discipline and 
military habits, than drilling at ditle- 
rent and detached periods. Atten- 
dance at drill, he conceived, might 
be enforced by proper regulations 5 
imposing fines on defaulters, and 
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renderin® inattention at parades li- 
able to arrest and detention, until 
tried before a magistrate, whoshould 
have the power of commuting any 
fine for a short imprisonment ot 
two or three days. Such regula. 
tions, he thought, were called for 
by absolute necessity. As to the 
right of electing officers, he hoped 
that, upon vacancies, commanding 
officers ~vould judiciously consult 
the sentrments of tlre corps, but not 
take their individnal suffragesinany 
thing like the form of a popular 
election. He contended that the 
volunteer establishment was not in- 
jurious to the recruiting service ; 
but, on the contrary, might, under 
proper modifications, be made to 
contribute to the progressive aug- 
mentation of the regular force. 
For this purpose, he should pro- 
pose, that the militia should be 
gradually reduced from its present 
establishment to its old standard ; 
and that, according as vacancies 
arise in that body, a ballot should 
take place for an equal number, not 
to fill up these vacancies, but to 
goto the regular augmentation of 
a miltary body formed somewhat 
upon the principle of the army of 
reserve, and calculated to afford 
suppiies for the recruiting of the 
regular army. He recommended 
the introduction of a plan to limit 
the bounties for substitutes to a 
sum inferior to the bounty given to 
the regular recruit ; and he thought 
t would be proper to allot a cer- 
tain number of regiments to be re- 
cruited in certain counties, in pro- 
portion to the population of such 
counties. He also expressed him- 
self in favour of the erection of for- 
tfhcations, and dwelt on the pro- 
prety of improving our naval de- 
tence, which he represented to be 
very defective ; and in this repre- 
‘entation he disclaimed all ine 
Ruence of any personal prejudice. 
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This was not a time for the opera. 
tion of party spirit. Every mind 
should be engaged, every heart 
should be devoted to the defence of 
the state. It was not enough that 
our preparations were great; they 
oughe to be complete. 

Mr. Windham, in opposition to 
the argument that the volunteer 
system was necessary, because, from 
the urgency of danger, no measure 
of equal advantage could be de- 
vised, observed, that we were not 
called on merely to provide for an 
immediate exigency, but to consi- 
der what species of force would be 
adequate to our permanent defence. 
He agreed with Mr. Pitt in think- 
ing that terror was not a likely 
mode of Procuring a continuance of 
voluntary service, and approved of 
the option given to volunteers to 
withdraw, as being the best means 
to encourage a continuance of their 
engagements. Buthe was apprehen- 
sive that many would resign from 
the unpalatable conditions annexed 
to this option. He entertained an 
opinion decidedly in favour of an 
armed peasantry. They would 
not require that proficiency and 
skill, without which the volunteers, 
by mingling with the regulars, 
would impede and confuse, rather 
than serve any useful purpose. He 
was not desirous that the volun- 
teers should ever become so come 
pletely effective, as to give to this 
country the character of an armed 
nation; nor, however paradoxical 
it might appear, should he then 
deem it more secure. France and 
Geneva were armed nations, and 
that circumstance was one of the 
first causes of the destruction of 
their libertics. 

Lord Ca:tlereagh supported his 
opinion in favour of the effective 
service which might be expected 
from disciplinedlevies, though new- 
ly raised, by an allusion to the vic- 
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tory obtained with a force of this de- 
scrmption by general Dumourier at 
Jernappe. With respect to the loy- 
alty, integrity, and patriotism of 
the volunieers, not the slightest 
doubt could be entertained. ‘Their 
connection with the crown, and 
with the laws of their country, 
should remove every apprehenston 
respecting their principles. The 
solitary instance of the irregular 
proceedings of the volunteers at 
Chester could by no means. furnish 
an argument against the propriety 
of their general conduct. Instances 
ef insubordination sometimes oc- 
curred amongst the best disciplined 
troops in the world. Adverting 
to ihe state of the navy, which ap- 

red unsatisfactory to Sir. Pitt, 
fis lordship enumerated the most 
ceaggy details of our maritime 
orce. In the first year of the war, 
he stated, that we had 91 ships 
of the line, 129 frigates, and 191 
armed vesse!s of interior force man- 
ned and fit for service. In the 
last war, we had not the same 
number of ships of the line, until 
we were considerably advanced in 
the third year; our frigates and 
other vessels did not equal the pre- 
sent number until the fourth year 
of that war. We have also a nu- 
merous flotilla of vessels, not regu- 
larly engaged in his majesty’s ser- 
vice, but ready to be employed 
when necessary. The East-India 
ew mnt had furnished G00 vessels 
ot this class, and the dock-yards 
370 3 200 also were stationed on 
the coast of Ireland. We have 
now 77,012 seamen, and 11,990 
marines, on actual duty. In the 
last war we had not an equal num- 
ber of seamen till the year 1795, 
and of marines until the year 
1796. 

Mr. Pitt shortly objected to the 
principle of these comparative state- 
ments. ere appeared to him to 





be no fair ground of comparison 
between the first years of a war, 
when the previous peace establish. 
ment had been only 18,000 men, 
and that in which it had been 
50,000 ; where they had passed to 
war from a state of profound 
peace, and where hostilities were 
resorted to after a considerable ap- 
prehension of war. 

Mr. Whitbread spoke at some 
length against several of the pro- 
minent measures of ministers with 
respect to the volunteer institution. 
Mr. secretary Yorke sard a few 
words in explanation, and Mr. 
Tierney stated the circumstances 
of irrecularity which had arisen in 
the Southwark corps. At two 
o’clock, Mr. Fox rose. At that late 
hour, he expressed an intention of 
adverting only to a few points. 
Wiih respect to our naval foree, 
he observed, that the question was 
not what was our naval streagth 
considered with reference to tormer 
wars, but what were the means, 
and the necessities of service, by 
which our exertions were now to 
be regulated. Precisely the same 
mode of defence was adopted by 
the admiralty in the American war, 
when for two years our navy had 
been inferior to that of France. It 
it were true, according to the state- 
ment of ministcrs, that, ever since 
the peace, the French government 
had never ceased from insult and 
aggression, our state of preparation 
should be adequate to what the re- 
sult of such a situation required. 
Mr. Fox proceeded to. comment 
on the attorney general’s opinion 
with regard to the right of re- 
signation ; and made a vartety of 
remarks on what appeared to him 
to be inconsistent in the proceed- 
ings und declarations of the mint 
sters on that subject. He express 
ed surprise that, after the volun- 
teer establishntent had beon — 
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above seven months, it should now 
be necessary to make new regula- 
tions, notwithstanding the system 
had been resorted to on the ground 
of immediate danger. It would 
be necessary, he conceived, to re- 
sort to other measures in order to 
give permanency to the institution. 
[t might be proper to dispense with 
some. of the perfection which more 
frequent attendance would bestow, 
lest the volunteers should be so 
harassed as to be induced to aban- 
don the service altogether. ‘The 
right of election, he thought, might 
have becn left to the good sense of 
the people. But the conduct of 
ministers in menacing those who 
should not accommodate them- 
selves to the wishes of government, 
was calculated to lay a foundation 
tor much dissatistaction. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Gray, and captain Markham 
spoke shortly uponthesubject ; when 
the question for the second reading 
of the bill was put and carried. 

On the 29th of February the 
bill was read a third time. Upon 
this oceasion, Mr. Francis express- 
ed his disapprobation of the bill, 
on the ground of inefficiency ; and 
laid considerable stress upon the 
magnitude of the danger towhich he 
conceived the country was exposed, 
He was anxious to impress this sub- 
jecton the house, as hewasapprehen- 
sive, however frequently the critical 
state of the country was alluded to, 
we were not sufficiently sensible of 
the very alarming situation of 
affairs, 

Colonel Craufurd succeeded.— 
The present bill appeared to him 
to be totally inadequate to its 
object. The regulations which 
tt proposed were no way calculated 
to call forth the energies of the na- 
tion, and to give them a proper di- 
rection. He contended that the 
security of the country was by no 
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means provided for, even if the 
existing force were somewhat great- 
er than during the last war. For, 
at no period of the late war, nor, 
in fact, at any period of the history 
of England and France, had we so 
powerlul an enemy to contend 
with as threatens us at present. 
No part of our force, therefore, 
should be deficient. Without in- 
tending to say that there was any 
general deficiency in tat great and 

werful force, the navy of Eng. 
Cok he believed a sufficient su oly 
had not been provided of vessels of 
a smaller description, which, pro- 
bably, would be more efficient than 
a formidable fleet, in opposing 
that description of force which the 
enemy were likely to bring against 
us. ‘Lhe parts of our coast most 
liable to attack, he asserted, were 
left in a state of comparative inse- 
curity. In order to render even the 
regular force more efficient, he res 
commended that a feeling of sym- 
pathy should be excited, with re- 
gard to great and glorious achieves 
ments. [or this purpose, the 
old regiments which had dis. 
tinguished themselves, should have 
been filled up, and the strength of 
our officers should be duly estima. 
ted; and instead of annexing to any 
particular regiment or battalion 
such a profusion of staff and other 
officers, they should be dispersed 
so as to render them of more effec- 
tive service tothe state, ‘lhe num- 
ber of officers which we had to a 
regiment, was deemed by forcign- 
ers to be a sufficient establishment 
for a body of 12 or 1400 men. 

He entirely disapproved of the 
whole constitution 1 f the volunteer 
system, and gave a decided pre- 
ference to an armed peasantry, 
Respecting the reference which had 
been made to the battle of Jemappe, 
in proof of the efhictency of a vos 
lunteer force, he asserted, that the 
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soldiers alluded to had been en- 
gaged from the beginning of the 
war, and had compelled the great- 
est commander, and the most for- 
midable armament which Ger- 
many could bring against them, to 
retire. What an armed peasantry 
could accomplish was substantiated 
by the achievements of the people 
of La Vendée. Such a_ torce 
might render the most essential 
service. They might attack the 
enemy as opportunities arose ; if de- 
feated, they might separate and re- 
assemble. ‘Their training should 
be simple; their weapon either a 
pike, or a musket. ‘The principal 
thing necessary for them was to 
handie their arms with expertness. 
They should be taught the easiest 
movements; those which might 
be learned in a tew days. One 
great object would be to move with 
expedition, in order to attack the 
nemy’s lines, and harass their 
progress. The mode of traming 
now in use was first adopted by 
the king of Prussia. His soldiers 
had to act on great plains; with 
us, the field of action was different. 
We must come in contact with the 
enemy with whom we were to be 
engaged. Hedges, ditches, and 
the various improvements which 
the country had undergone, would 
render the eee manc@uvres ine 
effectual. the volunteers ex- 
pected fs enemy would torm a 
solid compact body like them. 
selves, they would be deceived. The 
enemy would appear to be every 
where one moment, and the next 
dispersed. He thought, therefore, 
that the uclvocates for military per- 
fectionin the volunteer system had 


conceived an erroneous Opuuodn of 


such efiiciency ; for, in hes « pin ior ly 
the simple mode of tactics was pre- 
ferab.e bt: emphatic sliv insisted 
on the propriety of armine with 


pikes the min Ot tire people who 


could not otherwise be furnished 
with arms. He forcibly objected to 
volunteer exemptions, the establish: 
ment of committees, and the armed 
deliberations of the corps; and 
again pointed out the indispensable 
feces$sity of fortifications. What. 
ever might be the inethciency of 
the measure before the house, he 
placed the fullest confidence in the 
spirit of the country, which, in the 
moment of. trai, would surmount 
any danger to which it might be 
exposed. England, he was cone 
vinced, would show herself worthy 
of her antient name; and Britons 
would now, as they had ever done, 
resolve to defend their honour, or 
to lose their lives. 

General Maitland made a por. 
sonal reply to colonel Craufurd, 
Atter enumerating a variety of to- 
pics, upon which he had conceived 
that the honourable officer would 
have dilated with much satisfaction, 
he proceeded to deprecate such 
speeches as he had just heard, upon 
the | principle that they were calcu- 
lated to give the strongest encou- 
ragement to the enemy. The effect 
re presented to have been produced 
by the exemptions, he said, was 
decidedly contradicted by the fact. 
He confessed himself at a loss to 
understand what was precisely 
meant by an armed peasantry. 
Atter two or three campaigns, and 
atter many disasters, the armed 
peasantry might perhaps be cons 
verted into pretty good soldiers; 
but they could by no means form 
so efficient a force as had been des 
scribed. They had been tried in 
America; a country better adapted 
tor them than any other in the 
world, and under circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to their mode 
ot wartare. "The Americans, how- 
e vet, afterwards found tt necessary 
to have recourse toa regular army: 
He agreed with colonel Crauturds 
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that the mode in which the army, 
the militia, and the volunteers, 
would be called “upon to = act 
in this country, would be ditfe- 
rent from the species. of war- 
fare elsewhere adopted. But, in 
his opinion, our system of train- 
ing had more tactic in it than was 
necessary inaction, If men, how- 
ever, were taught more than was 
necessary, they were not, therefore, 
incapacitated trom performing what 
necessity required. Whatever ser- 
vices smock-frock soldiers (as he 
termed an armed peasantry) were 
capable of achieving, he gave a 
most decided preference to the 
volunteers, whom he considered as 
sufficiently instructed for action. 

Admiral Berkeley shortly ad- 
verted to what he conceived to be 
deficient in ournaval defence. Cap- 
tain Markham replied in vindication 
ot the measures which had been 
adopted. “Colonel Eyre expressed 
himself in favour of the bill now 
submitted to the house: sir W. 
Young and Mr, Fuller stated their 
objections to it. 

Mr. Fox afterwards rose, and 
defended the suggestions of colonel 
Cranfurd, in reply to general Mait- 
land’s observations. It seemed, he 
observed, to be the drift of his ho- 
nourabte friend’s remarks, that no 
othcer of lessrank than a lieutenant- 
general should presume to state his 
opinion in that house, upon any 
military topic connected with the 
defence of the country. Upon a for- 
mer occasion, when his honourable 
friend was only a major, he com. 
mented with severity on general: 
Meadows, Musgrave, and others, 
and exposed himself to animadver- 
sions, against which he defended 
— _ Upon the same principle, 
heretore, he should now undertake 
the detenceof colonel Craufurd. His 
speech, he contended, we «full of 
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valuable information, and convey- 
ed in a manner so conspicuous as 
to be more intelligible than mili- 
tary tactics in general, to men un- 
acquainted with military -atfatrs. 

Je supported his opinion in tavour 
of an armed peasantry; for the 
volunteers, he maintained, were not 
compctent to the duties of a regu- 
lar army, and were less fit for any 
other description of service than 
an armed peasantry. By the vo- 
lunteer system, we had about 
400,000 men in arms; by resort- 
ing to an armed peasantry, we 
might have more than two millions; 
more effective, requiring less drill- 
ing, easier prepared for the objects 
to which it would be proper to di- 
rect them, and much less expen- 
sive. It should be_ recollected 
that the great defence of a coun- 
try consists of an armed people. 
An aid might thus be provided for 
every village, and every town, 
more effective than the volunteers, 
The country might thus be put in 
such a state of defence, that, even 
after a victory over the regular 
army, the enemy would not dare 
to send out foraging detachments, 
without exposing them to be shot 
from every hedge, from every cote 
tage, and from every enclosure, 
and by men not dressed so as to be 
easily perceivable, not wearing 
those coloured garments which 
would put the enemy on their 
guard. America, he asserted, was 
victorious over her opponents, not 
because she had a large regular 
army, but because she was an 
armed country; and the result of 
that popular irmament was, thar 
two of our best generals, at the head 
of some of our best troops, Were 
compe!led to surrender, 

Precisely that. kind of force 
which so conquered in America, 
which emancipated Holland, which 
D4 tris 
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triumphed in Switzerland, which 

rformed such prodigies of valour 
in La Vendée, and in Ireiand, was 
the species of armament he would 
recommend to be resorted to in 
this country. Instead of teaching 
the volunteers the stiff and me 
tricate manceuvres of Prussian 
discipline, it would be better to ine 
struct them onlyin what is essential. 
‘They should not be assimilated to 
a regular army, but to an armed 
peasantry. Nothing, he said, could 
bs more erroneous than the opinion 
of the secretary of state, that the 
colour of the volunteer clothing 
would be advantageous, in the 
event of invasion. Such a con- 
nection between them and our 
regular army, must injure the 
latter ; and, in case of their defeat, 
the cnemy, mistaking them for sol- 
diers, would be the nore stimu- 
lated by encouragement, Instead of 
such troops, it was Mr. Fox’s wish 
that we should have an armed 
people ; that the enemy might be 
annoyed tn every direeion, without 
being warned by hostile appear- 
ances. if this plan be ibandoned, 
the fears of an invading enemy 
would be diminished; tor, should 
he conce've that he has none bat 
red-coated foes io contend with, his 
contidence would naturally be 
strengthened. With revard to the 
present bill, he asserted, that ia 
realty it contained nothing in the 
shape of a remedy for the defects 
m the volunteer institution. "The 
system which it professed to sup- 
port, could net, in his opinion, be 


of long duration; for it was net of 
a durable nature. The dread of 


Invaston which produced rt, would 
Nor Mn- avails andes soon 9s the 
dancer uisappeared, o1 Was not ate 
tended to (which was likely to be 
the case, should it long coninue to 
be merely the subject of conversa- 


tion), the spirit of the volunteers 
would, from the nature of the hu 
man mind, in all probability relax, 
These considerations confirmed his 
opinion of the superior character of 
an armed peasantry, 

Mr, Pite rose.—He observed that 
the volunteer system was founded 
to meet the immediate danger with 
which the country was threatened. 
Having provided for that great 
object, we ought not to hesitate an 
instant in adopting the most effec. 
tur! measures for giviag perma, 
nency to our system of defence. 
The spontaneous zeal of the coun- 
try had hitherto superseded, m a 
rreat degree, the necessity of legis- 
ee measures, and had counter. 
acted no small share of error on 
the part of the executive governs 
ment. ‘The volunteer establish, 
ment could not, however, be ex- 
ected to continue, for any great 
lest of time, in its present ex- 
tent. It therefore became 4a 
question of importance, whether 
there were any means of giving 
to that system a degree of per- 
manency which did not necess 
sarily belong to it? Tn case the 
volunteers should fall short of the 
number requisite for maintaming 
the security of the country, his 
majesty possessed the means of 
providing for this object, by calling 
upon the diferent classes, even to 
the extent, if necessary, of the 
whole population of the country. 
'a dong this, the legislature had 
laid the fonndation of that system 
which mi, h! be so improved as to 
establish a great and permanent sy- 
stem ot defence, which would place 
the country ia a state of security 
in all future contests. Indeed it 
was now understood, that if in 
any place the volunteers fell short 
the nember which was deemed 
necessary, the government were 
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determined to call out the classes 
under the defence act ; and he had 
no doubt, that it ever the disap- 

arance of immediate danger 
should relax the spirit of the volun- 
teers, there were means to be found 
in that system to keep the numbers 
entire. The next, and indeed the 
only practical, question which the 
house had to determine was, whe- 
ther they ought to go on with 
the present Dill, which in reality 
contained little that was either 
new or important? But if mini- 
sters were convinced of the neces- 
sity of continuing the volunteer 
institution, they could have no 
objection to receive any addition, 
alteration, or amendment, which 
would render that force efhcient 
for the present, and permanent for 
the future. Although this bill did 
not, either in its title, its preamble, 
or any of its clauses, contain any 
thing on that subject. yet he saw 
no reason, if the propriety of such 
provisions were admitted, why they 
should not be introduced. ‘The 
rejection of the present bill, there- 
fore, would only create unnecessary 
delay. 

After adverting to the necessity 
ef augmenting the number of vo- 
junteers in the maritime counties, 
ard particularly in Kent, a county 
which had sixty miles of coast Op- 
posite to France, and within a few 
hours sail of the great naval depét 
of the enemy, he proceeded to state 
bis opinion on the subject of an 
armed peasantry. With respect 
to the war in La Vendée and in 
America, which had been alluded 
to in order to establish the superi- 
ority of an armed peasantry over a 
voiunteer force, he acknowledged, 
that, in La Vendée, they did suc- 
ceed in preventing the French sol- 
diers from making themselves mas- 
ters of their country; but they could 
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not prevent a most dreadfal and 
devasiating war from being carried 
on in the heart otf their country 
for several years. It would not 
surely be contended, he said, that 
we were to make such sacrifices. 
The object of the enemy would be 
totally different; it would not be 
to stop in order to devastate the 
country, but to push forward with 
all imaginable speed to the capital. 
The question, therefore, was, whe- 
ther an armed peasantry could be 
relied upon to oppose effectual ree 
sistance to such an enemy? In 
America, it was not by irregular 
troops that his miajesty’s forces 
were baffled and repulsed. ‘Time 
enabled the Americans to mature 
their irregular into a regular force 3 
and they were taught by the ine 
vaders the lesson of successful ree 
sistance. 

Yheir success depended as much 
on the nature of the country, as 
upon any other circumstance; a 
large, wild, thinly inhabited coun. 
try, not having, as we have, a great 
central point, the loss of which, 
though it would not endanger the 
ultimate safety of the country, 
would be a most serious, and, for 
a long time, an trreparable blow. 
The case of the two countries was, 
therefore, extremely diferent, and 
no argument could be drawn from 
the mode of warfare practised in 
the one, to show that it ought to 
be practised in the other. Ane 
other observation that applied a 
gainst an armed peasantry to the 
exclusion of a volunteer force was, 
that they could only operate with 
effect in their own county, and 
it would be almost impossible to 
bring them to a distant county 
to meet the enemy. ae 

After a few observations from 
Mr. Windham, the question was 
put and carried. The house hav- 
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ing resolved itself into a commit 
tee on the bill, the preamble and 
one of the clauses were read pro 
forma, and progress was reported. 
The bill was so tar entered into, tn 
order that the discus sion of its pro- 
visions might regularly take place 
the following day in the committee. 

Having exhibited a detailed ac- 
count of the most material argu- 
ments on both sides of the question, 
we feel it unnecessary to enter into 
the desultory and minute discus- 
sion which arose upon the nume- 
rous clauses of the bill. Indeed, 
m every stage of its progress 
through the house, it was exposed 
to considefable animadversion.— 


Upon one occasion the recommit- 


ment of the bill was moved, but a 
respectable majority of the house 
decided against the motion. Mr. 
Pitt entered véry fully into the spi- 
rit of the measure, and evinced a 
patriotic anxiety to render the bill 
as pericct as its original constitu. 
tion would admit. Most of the 
new clauses, however, which he 
proposed were rejected; and the 
chiet success of his exertions was 
limited to a "= amendments ot 
some of the provisi ons of the bill. 
The principal clauses which Mr. 
secretary Y« rke submit ed to the 
computtee, related to the mode in 
which volunteers who had either 
resiened, or-were- dismissed, be- 
came subject to the ballot. Ex. 
emptions were to be on the same 
dooung; namely, to be acquired 
by Vtalays service. Adjutants and 
yUarler-eNiasters, t ow 1S propose d, 
should receive the benefit ot half. 
pay, asm the muinia. One ot ro 
chauses was to lint and determi: 
the power of the commanding offi 
CeT, WO discharge pr©rse 
mmproper oonduct. In case any 
etspute should rise, im col se- 
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refusing a discharge, after due no. 
tice of an mtention to resign, an 
appeal was to be granted to lord 
lieutenants or deputy lieutenants, 
who were to possess the power of 
deciding in a surnmary way. An. 
other clause determimed the right 
of resignation to exist only when 
the volunteers were m a disembo. 
died state, previously to invasion, 
and not on permanent pay. After 
the Ist of Apmi, it was agreed, 
that no volunteer should resign, 
without a pre vious notice of four. 
teen days of Its intention to with. 
draw. Other clauses regulated the 
allowances to be granted to volun. 
teers going On permanent duty, and 
the recovery of fines and penalties. 
Upon the third re: ding of the 
bill, onthe 22d of March, colonel 
Craufurd and Mr. Windham spoke 
against it at considerable it length, 
The former pecapmulnted most of 
the arguments which he had ad- 
vanced in several previous stages 
of the measure. ‘This recapitula- 
tion was defended by Mr. Wind- 
ham, upon the principle that colo. 
nel Crauturd’s arguments had ne, 
ver been satisfactorily answered. 
Mr. Windham, conceiving this to 
be the last op portunit} y of stating 
his opinion upon the bill, was des 
sirous to avail himselt ot it, in 
order, in the most solemn manner, 
to enter his protest against a meas 
sure which, he nsientad, would, 
it persisted in, lead to absolute 
ruin. his sentence, however harsh, 
he cou uid not hesitate to pronounce, 
as the tull conviction ot his mind. 
he house he observed, had never 
yet tikem a distinct view of the 
‘he point to be consi-« 
dered Was, not so much what had 
been done towards the detence of 
tac Cmpire, as what had not been 
dons. The bill accomplished no- 
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if any man should say that its 
reiection would go to dissolve the 
volunteers, he was prepared to tell 
him, that no such consequence 
could arise. Though the system 
be done away, the men would stiil 
remain; they would not be anni- 
hilated. ‘They would indeed lose 
some forms, and their fine clothes, 
but the heart and spirit would still 
be sound.. Like the atoms, which 
at the last day will be collected 
and embodied again, the volun- 
teers would be forthcoming stil, 
although their committees, the 
right honourable secretary’s cor- 
respondence, and the crude mea- 
sure under discussion, should be 
heard of no more. 

Although the allusion to the pea- 
santry of La Vendce had been de- 
nied as applicable to the case of an 
armed peasantry of this country, 
he was of opinion, that the. pea- 
santry, constituted as those of La 
Vendée, would be more effectual 
than the volunteers. It was true 
that the Vendéan peasantry had 
been defeated, but principally be- 
cause they had fought as regulars. 
They were almost uniformly suc- 
cesstul in annoying the enemy, un- 
til they embodied themselves ina 
regular army, and marched to 
Granville, in the hope of receiving 
succours, from this country. Such 
an example would serve to show 
how our volunteers, or rather our 
armed peasartry, should be em- 
ployed. Mr. Windham denied that 
there was any analogy between the 


volunteers of France and those of 
The volunteers of 


this country. 
France, who really resembled our 
own, namely, the national guards 
of Paris, and others of that descrip- 
tion, were never, im any one in- 
stance, marched to the frontier. 
It never was attempted to oppuse 
them to an enemy, as regular 
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troops. The volunteers who were 
really so opposed, were the same 
as our regular troops; excepting 
that their pay was higher, and they 
had the election of their ofhcers. 
It was true, that they volunteered; 
but they were at least eighteen 
months under arms before they 
were taken to meet the enemy. 
Such was the case with the volun- 
teers who fought at Jemappe. 

Mr. Windham considered it a 
mockery to regard the volunteer 
system as a source of permanent 
defence, It wasa creature of zeal 
and circumstances which were not 
likely to be permanent; and so 
sensible were ministers themselves 
of this, that they held out the lure 
of exemptions. ‘They excited hope 
and fedir, in order ta keep the 
volunteers together. They attached 
a penalty to any man who should 
leave his corps, and gave a bounty 
to any man who entered into a 
volunteer association. It had been 
said, that if exemptions were abro- 
gated, the volunteers would resign 
in crowds; but such a supposition 
Was a reproach to the volunteers, 
the justice of which he would never 
admit. ‘The scarcity of men oc 
casioned by the clause of exemptions 
was so great, that not less than fitty 
guineas were offered tor substitutes ; 
and the burthen of the balloting 
was thrown upon those least able to 
bear it. For, as the volunteer corps 
were in general composed of 
wealthy tradesmen, the probability 
was, that Uiey would admit those 
of their own class to their privileged 
bodies, and reject the labounag 
poor subject to the ballot. He 
concluded by declaring that the 
bill was net calculated to give 
satisfaction to the volunteer, or to 
the country. 

In the house of lords, the volun. 
teer system underwent much dis- 
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cussion; but as this subject, in all 
its complex detais, was so minutely 
canvassed in the heuse of commons, 
it was almost impes:tble to intro- 
duce into the debates any thing 
distinguished either for novelty or 
importance. It will therefore be 
salibeionn to observe, that their lord- 
ships made several amendments. 
The bill was then passed, and 
ordered to be sent back to the com- 
mons. Bntas their lordships had 
altered the date in the clause re- 
lative to the return necessary to 
establish a title to exemption, a 
debate arose, in which it was ar- 
gued that such an amendment was 
an interference with the privileces 
of the house. It was, therefore, 
proposed, with a view to protect the 
privileges of the house against any 
the slightest violation, that the pre- 
sent bill should be rejected, and a 
new bill, in which these objections 
should be obviated, passed through 
the house ina single day. On the 
other, hand it was contended, that 
the amendment, instead of trench- 
ing on the privileges of the com- 
mons, only went to carry their 
intentions more fully into effect. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
proposed to amend the date adopted 
by the lords. This was agreed to, 
and the other amendments met 
with the assent or dissent of the 
house, in conformity to the report 
of the select committee, to whom 
they had been in the first instance 
referred. The alterations made by 
the COMMONS were agreed toby the 
house of lords; and on the Sth of 
Jnne the bill received the royal as- 
sent. 
Although few subjects have been 
so fuily and cireumstantially dis- 
cussed in parliament as the volun. 
teer system, it may, however, be 
fairly inferred from the general 
complexion of the debates, that 


the merits of this establishment wer 
either considerably under-valued, 
or appreciated beyond their just 
importance. ‘lo represent a body 
of men, practised in the use of arms 
so tar as to be capable of executing 
with dexterity and precision almost 
every thing necessary in actirl ser. 
vice, as a completely inefficient 
force, and calculated to make no 
sort of impression upon the enemy, 
isentirely to deny them that justice 
which is due to their patriotic ener. 
gy and their military skill. But, 
on the other hand, as the industri. 
ous pursuits of commerce are ina 
great degree incompatible with the 
cultivation of military habits, it is 
certainly expecting too much, to 
suppose that the volunteers, who 
are principally composed of per- 
sons engaged in commercial occu. 
pations, may be rendered suscep. 
tible of the discipline and perfection 
ot troops of the line. 
Weacknowledge that oyropinion 
does not coincide with either of 
these representations. For to us it 
appears, that the volunteers cannot, 
in the first instance, be considered 
in any other light than that of an 
auxtiiary force; which, upon the 
emergency of taking, and conti 
nuing in, the tield, may be pee | 
converted into a force fully equal, 
with respect to efficiency, to a well 
disciplined militia. It is needless 
to make any comment on the utility 
of a force of this description, espe- 
cially when employed in defensive 
rather than offensive warfare. ‘The 
enemy, in all probability, is com- 
pletely aware of this; for the mere 
circumstance of having a largebody 
of men in arms, though very i- 
ferior to his troops in point of mi- 
litary qualifications, must give a 
doubtful character to the project of 
invasion. Let him calculate on 
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howevererroncousthe calculation ) 
still every day must present new 
difficulties, arising from the rapid 
improvement of the volunteers in 
every branch of knowledge, and 
every point ot discipline, essential 
to eficient and regular service. It 
is not theretore what the volunteers 
are at present, that should esta- 
blish the criterion upon which 
the merits or defects of the system 
should be determined; it is the 
degree of efficiency of which, in 
case they should take the field, they 
are suceptible, from their public 
spirit and their patriotic ardour, 
and from their present knowledge 
of military affairs, which can alone 
furnish the means of forming a just 
conception of the true value and 
importance of the voluntecr esta- 
blishment. It may be said, that all 
the mischief might be accomplished 
by the enemy betore the volunteers 
could, from experience, arrive at 
this useful degree of efficiency. But 
this opinion makes no allowance 
éor the many natural obstructions 
which this inclosed country presents 
to an invading enemy, and which 
might be almost indefinitely multi- 
plied by the labours of the volun- 
teers. We have been led to make 
these few observations, from a con- 
viction that the volunteer systemhas 
been much misrepresented both in 
and out of parliament. Ithas been 
equally the subject of unqualiiied 
panegyric, and of unqualified dis- 
approbation.—It ments neither.— 
For defensive purposes, it may be 
rendered very usefully eficient; 
but the circumstances of far the 
freater part of the volunteers are 
so little tavourable to perfection in 
martial discipline, that it is com- 
pletely in vain to expect it, unless 
the state of the country be mate- 
nally changed, unless we sacrifice 
the mamifold advantages of a great 
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commercial nation to the establish- 
ment of a military empire. For it 
cannot be conceived that the same 
individuals who are successtully 
engaged im the promotion of our 
commercial grandeur, can at the 
same time be employed as the 
instruments of a formidable and 
permanent military institution. 
As we havecontinued our account 
of the debates on the subject of the 
volunteers through a considerable 
part of the session, we mus? now re- 
turn to an earlier period, in order to 
take a view of those parliamentary 
events which we have hitherto had 
no opportunity to notice. In pur- 
suiug this course, we have imposed 
on ourselves the painful duty of 
recording an event, which cannot 
even now be mentioned without ex- 
citing feclings of universal regret. 
During the space of about fourteen 
days, his majesty had laboured un- 
der a dangerous and distressing 
affliction, and no communication 
on this very delicate and alarmin 
subject had been made to the house. 
On the 27th February his majesty’s 
mimisters were called upon tor au 
exphcit communication. But, in 
reply, it was stated that such a 
communication would be not only 
inexpedient, but highly indecent, 
under the present circumstances of 
his majesty’s indisposition. Upon 
this it was observed, that no mini- 
sters whatever possessed the right 
of determining when a communi- 
cation of this nature should be 
made to parliament. It was asked, 
what would be the consequence of 
the total suspension of the execue 
tive authority, if the enemy, at such 
a crisis, were to effect a landing on 
our shores? It was, theretore, re 
quired, that the two houses cf pare 
liament should be apprised ef the 
actual state of his mujesty’s health, 
in order to form an opinion of the 
steps 
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steps necessary to be adopted for 
the public interest. If the com- 
munication were of a favourable na- 
ture, it would be the duty of par- 
liament to determine what time 
should elapse before resorting to 
extraordinary measures. But if the 
communication should not be satis- 
factory, the house, in the exerctse 
of its constitutional privileges, 
would be called upon to deliberate 
as to the steps proper to be adopt- 
ed, and to decide whether these 
steps should be applicable to a con- 
tingent event, or directed to an 
immediate evil. 

‘lo this it was answered, that 
the resolution of ministers had not 
been hastily adopted, but was the 
result of much consultation; it was 
brought torward under the fullest 
impression of its necessity, and the 
most grave conviction of the re- 
sp onsibility which it necessarily 
mvolved. An assurance was given, 
that, in the event of invasion, the 
business of government would en- 
counter no sort of impediment ; 
for, it anv extraordinary occasion 
should arise, in which the ex- 
ecutive. power might be called 
pon to act, there existed no 
obstruction to the exercise of the 
royal functions. It was afhirmed 
that his majesty’s ministers had 
abstained from making any com- 
munication, from a sincere con- 
viction that it would be mexpedient, 
and that, mstead ot being sub- 
servient to any useful purpose, it 
might only lead to discussions, at - 
times to be re probate d, but mor 
especially to be avoided in the pré- 
sent circumstances of the empire. 
They did not question the right of 


the house ultrmately to determine, 


waeloer any steps may be supposed 
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whether it might be expedient tp 
ra anv measures beyond the 
common course of procedure. 

These declarations were cons. 
dered by several members to be un. 
satisfactory. It was stated, that the 
proceedings of ministers’ ten ded to 
carry the doctrine of contidence to 
the most extravagant excess; for, 
if it be admitted, as ministers had 
declared, “that at this time there 


was not any necessary suspension of 


such royal functions as it may be 
incumbent on his majesty to dis. 
charge,”’ the statement was quali. 
hed with respect to such functions 
as extraordinary circumstances may 
render necessary. It the royal 
authority, in the present state of his 
majesty’s health, was thus compe- 
tent to some things, and incompe- 
tent to others, munisters, it was 
asserted, took in fact every thing 
upon themselves. 

The statement respecting his 
majesty’s health was then rendered 
more explicit by the declaration, 
that there was at that time ne 
necessary suspension of the royal 
functions for any acts which may 
be necessary to be done. ‘This re- 
presentation was also deemed un- 
satisfactory, but no measure was 
upon that ground submitted to 
parliament. ‘This awtul suspense 
was at length happily terminated 
onthe 9th of March, when the lord 
chancellor communicated to the 
house the important information, 
that, not satisfied with the reports 
and assurances of the medical at 
tendants of his majesty, he had 
conceived it proper and necessary 
to have a personal interview with 
the sovereign, at which due dis- 
cussion had taken place, with re- 
spect to the bills submitted tor the 
royal assent; and he had no hesi- 


tation toaver, that the result of all 
that took place upon the occasion 
fulls 
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fully justines {him in announcing 
his mayjesty’s asse nt to the bills spe- 
cified m the royal commussion.— 

This communication diifused a 
ceneral joy throughout the country, 
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and the recovery of his majesty 
was hailed as a nation: al blessing, in 
the nnidst et the many un wwoidable 
cuamities in which the em 1pire Was 
involved. 
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Ill. 

1» the Bank of Ireland— 
—Trish Duties—Insure 
Offer of the 


Drish Mili ia to serve in Great Brtain—Debates on the Address moved by 
Mr. Secretary Yorke—Bill to enable His Majesty to accept of the Offer of 
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LTHOUGH the restriction 
LAX onthe issues of eash by the 
hank of Ireland has generally been 
regarded as a measure necessarily 
resulting from the restriction on the 
bank of England, yet, when it was 
submitted to the house on the 13th 


ot Pebruarv.it occasioned a debate 
of 
of some lencth, m which many 
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the situation of Lrela 
duced. Lord Arc] 
observed, ta t | : ones nce of re- 
} eatedly renewme the me 
restriction, the pap T 
lreland had increased to a 
alarming extent, and the evils ac- 
companving this increase had been 
maginitied m a proportionat e de- 
gree. Depreciation, he said, was 
the necessary and constant result 
of such a dis ‘proportionately exten- 

‘toulation of pauper. At the 
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mount was not less than two mil- 
lions six hundred thousand. The 
measure of restriction, therefore, 
had occasioned an ine ‘ease of 
about two millions. The pros 
portion of gold coin to be ba- 
lanced cur, inst this excessive paper 
circulation, his lord hip stated to 
be about one million. Gold cotn, 
therefore, rose in price exactly m 
proportion to the depreciation of 
paper currency. Lhe effect of this 
depreciation was felt very strongly 
m the rates of exchange. Even 
between Dublin and Belfast, a dit- 
about LOO miles, the dif- 


) inted 


stance of 
ference m the exchange at 
to ten per cent. Betwixt London 
and Dublin th: ‘exch ne formerly 
Huctuated from ei ht or nine to 
sixteen per cent. to the disadvane 
tage of Ireland. The was 
now much more considerable; it 
had been as hich as nineteen, and 


| . 
even twenty per cent. ite ae nnoWwe 
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ledged that payments in cash could 
not beresumed without some degree 
of denger; but this would naterally 


be 
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be increased in proportion to the 
continuance of the restriction. 

Mr. Corry rose to reply.—He 
vindicated the conduct of the bank 
of Ireland from the charge of 
having extended the issues of their 
pape: with improvident liberality. 

upposing it to be true that there 
was 2 great profusion of paper cur- 
rency m Ireland, the fault, he 
Maintained, was not imputable to 
the bank aircetors. They had no 
control over the issvcs of notes by 
any of the private banks. It was 
by the possession of this control 
that the bank of England was etiec- 
tually enabled to restrain the circu. 
lation of notes beyond what ap- 
peared expedient. He stated several 
circumstances to justify the conduct 
of the directors of the Irish bank. 
In the year when the restriction 
first took place, the bank received 
an addition of capital to the amount 
of half a million. Previously to 
the restrictions, specie had disap- 
peared trom year to year, and pri- 
vate bankers had been prohibited 
from tssuing notes under five gui- 
neas value. The consequence was, 
that a new issue of small notes be- 
came necessary, in order to fill u 
the deficiencies occasioned by chis 
prohibition. Additional issues of 
motes were further rendered expe- 
dient from the accumulation of 
taxes, and from a variety of local 
causes. ‘The principle vpon which 
the restriction was to be continued, 
appeared to him to be extremely 
simple. Its continuance was abso- 
lutely essential as long as the re- 
striction continued in this country. 

Lord Henry Petty, on this oc- 
casion, delivered his first speech in 
parliament. He observed that the 
issues Of paper by the bank of Ire- 
land had been five times greater 
since the restriction thaa_ before 
this measure was adopted. The 
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issues of the bank of England, og 
the contrary, had increased, ig 
proportion to the cipital, only ip 
the ratio of one-fifth beyond their 
extent before the act was passed, 
So extraordinary a circunistance 
demanded, in his opinion, the 
fullest tnquiry. tis loreship pro- 
ceeded ‘0 remark, that the depre. 
ciation of paper in Ireland was 
constantly increasing, and, as long 
as it existed, could not fail to be 
productive of the most serious con- 
sequences. The balance of trade 
must remain unfavcurable to Ire. 
land, as long as this depreciation 
continued, and merchants would 
be obliged to resort to the foreign 
market instead of the home manu. 
facture. The preseni depreciation 
was not to be attributed to any cir. 
cumstances relating to the com. 
merce of the country for the last 
year; for the exports of Ireland 
had considerably exceeded the ime 
ports; but even if this were true, 
it was an evi] inseparable frem the 
continuance cf the restriction. Since 
this measure was passed, the bank 
had increased its dividends one cad 
a half per cent.; and he had been 
assured that this year they intended 
to give an additional beaus of tive 
per cent. Under these circums 
stances, the bank had not only no 
motive to wish for the removal of 
the restriction, but tound it their 
interest to extend the circulation of 
their paper currency. The measure 
which appeared to him best cal- 
culated to prevént the growth of 
this evil was to compel the directors 
to curtail their issues of paper mo- 
ney, and thus force the private 
bankers to adept a similar practice. 
At present the bank of Ireland had 
vo control over the private bankersy 
of whom there were two in Dub- 
lin who issued paper to as great an 
winount as the whele of the paper 
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circulation of the bank. His lord- 

ship concluded by again pressing 
the subject generally on the at- 
tention of ministers. 

Mr. Forster acknowledged the 
nec essity of continum g the b bill, and 
proce ded to mention 'a few circum. 
stances relative to the state of Lre- 
land, Ww hich he conceived were not 
gen erally known to the house. In 
the northern counties, all business 
was carried on by means of gold. 
‘There was notin all Ireland one 
~g.l shilling, and even the brass 
was not of the first quality. ‘The 
purchasers of linen were forced to 
obtam gold to enable them to com. 
nlete their purchases, and for this 
urpose they were obliged to give 
2 considerable premium. On an 
average, the premium amounted 
to two shillings and four-pence on 

each guinea. It was evident, 
‘ieactites that the linen manutac- 
tory Was, ui the firstinstance, sub- 


—4 ee 


ject toa drawback of no less than 


ten per cent. ‘This was a pressure 
which the trade, in his opimion, 
could by no means support. Al- 
though he did not expect that any 
actot the legislature could imme- 
diately remove existing evils, he 
thought much benetit might arise 
from full and serious inguiry. No 
one measure would be sufficient to 
evils; they must be 
l system, formed by 
rance, the foresighzy, 
4 the wisdom ot parliiment. 

Mr. bienry Thornton recom. 
Metided an wmimediate invest ization 
the state of fa e lri sh paper cur- 
ACY. Th * paper ¢ f the bunk of 
Stuied, Was ut an ace 
tion of ten per cent. 
evil seemed to him to 
: the very constitution 
‘iMatestublih:nent; the directors 
oy no power to control the 
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ers. The notes of the bank of 
England were exchangeable for 
the notes of any other bank ; hence 
2 check was placed on the circu- 
lation of country bank notes. But 
the lrish bank wae constituted on 
a different principle ; and the pris 
vaie bankers having 110 motive of 
mutual ace: 


mM YU won, tae re Was 


nothing to induce them to keep 
their issues of paper wituin part. 
cular limits. A remedy might be 


— 
~_ 


in some degree provid 


by making irish and Laglish 
bank notes mterchaungeable; | 
this arrangement, he cootossed, 


would involve m any difhculues. 
Lord Casilereagh conc: ived, that 
the mode in which the trade of a 
particular part of Ireland was con- 
ducted, suiliciently accounted, to 
a certain extent, for the deprecia- 
tien on Which so much stress had 
om: Lud. Gold wats chere the only 
medium of circulation, and much 
difficulty arose in procuring the 
necessary supply. Gold coin rose 
above its intiinsic value, and paper 
experienced of course a corres 
sponding depression, Both circum- 
stances arose from similar causes ; 
and it was unfair to argue hoe @ 
casual depreciation on the one 
hand, or an increase on the other, 
establi hed a just) presumption 
acrunst the — of the bank of 
Ieland. Whe Be ld could not be 
found, rade must sutter a tempoe 
rary stagnation and emb 
ment. ie denied t 
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All writers, Mr. Forster remark- 
ed, agree that the true criterion for 
judem raft the relative situation otf 
two countries, in 
ld be found im the es- 
e price of bullion 
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circulating medium 
Wisi i ing LL COMMON with this 


country. ‘Lie restriction in Great 
Britaia, whea it took the specte, 
lef: the paneer, \ hich nearly alie 

rea every purp SC of circula. 
tivits but hen tue specie was 


mn lre- 

land, t! ere remain d he circulate 

ing medium for the commercial 

iniercourse of the two kingdoms. 

} . te . i oe . 
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nues renderm 
sury to supply 
pence, it #ppeared to him, that, 
even when the war shall cease, it 
will be necessary to impose new 
taxes On Irciand, to meet these ex- 
hausting demands. 

Mr. Corry entertained no dou 
that avery considerable degree ot 
management 


order tO 


——- 
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employed, in 
eate these vielent fluc- 
tuations of exchanee 3 for they 
were most assuredly attended with 
tages to many mdivie 


Wats 


ereat advan 

duals. With regard to what had 
been said on the subject of remit. 
tances, he observed, that ene spe- 
cies Of remittance had not been 
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very material assistance. In sta- 
ting the balance of trade against 
Ireland, only the ofhenal valde ot 
the exports had been taken. [t was, 
however, an established tact, that 
the ofWcral value was very constder- 
ably below the real value. It the 
real value oft the exports were 
ascertamed, he conceived that the 
balance of trade would even ap- 
pear to be m tavour ot Treland.— 
But, in every respect, he wats de- 
cided}y convinced that lreland was 
by no means in that desperate situe 
ation mn Ww hich at had been represen. 
ted. He was not disposed to resist 
the motion, but, on thi 
acknowledged that it 
him the most lively satistaction tf it 


produced anv beneticial 


COMParVv, 
would give 


ete at 

Sir John New port conceived that 
the Jlow rate ot exchange, so un- 
favourable to lreland, thouch ater 
butable, ina ered demee, to the 


opmtion which prevatled ct the in- 


secumty of that country, would be 
] , 
found to arise alse from many other 
. ee . } } } 
causes. Phe rend torthese evils, 
he asserted Was not within the 
le FISTATIVE al ttherny. For 
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Fngland possessed, the circum. 
stances so very untavourable to the 
exchange of that country would, 
ina great measure, be diminished. 

Sir Jolin Newport having, in the 
course ot his speech, observed, that 
if the rate ot exchange between 
England and Hamburgh, or any 
other country, Was not a proper 
subject ot legislative intertcrence, 
the cise Was analogous VM ith respect 
to Ireland; Mr. Fox, amidsta va- 
rrety ot observations on the veneral 
question, took occasion to contro. 
vert this assertion. He remarked, 
that in 1772, when the exchange 
between this country and Ham. 
burgh was untavourable to Eng- 
land, and our coin was so debased 
that it was received at an inferior 
value at Hamburgh, the legislature 
thought proper to mtertere, and to 
vive the com of this country 2 no- 
minal value equal to that of Ham- 
burch 3 which, so tar trom being 
attended with disadvantage, pro- 
duced a benencial effect. 

‘The motion of Mr. lorster was 
avrreed to, and a committee ap- 
pomted, 

On the Sd of March, Mr. Corry 


> 


moved tor leave to bring m a bill 
to regulate the fish detres, tramed 
npen the report of the committee 
to which they had been referred. 
The bill was tatended to contain 2 
schedule of duties, tonnded upen 
a principle calculated to promote 
the convenience of merchants; and 
if order 


to tactlitate the collection 
vt t tee’ revelitte, the schedule wis 
"he Ist 
related an general to fare ron im)- 
ports; tie Yd, to the import at 
Amerrean articles, 
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ened the inland excise; the 7th, 
the draw backs of eacise 3 and the 
Sth, the countervailing duties, pur- 
suant to the act of uimon, and the 
acts passed since that event. ‘The 
object of this schedule, he observed, 
was a consolidation of the subsisting 
duties, and not an tncrease of re- 
venue. ‘he duties were also sim- 
plified by a reduction to one ot two 
Ggenonmnauions. 
there had been duticsad valarem by 
one act, and rated duties by an- 
other; in which case the merchant 
was obliged tommke a double entry. 
Jo prevent this trouble, the duty 
was brought to one denomunation ; 
ether an ad valorem duty, or a 
rated duty. All iractions of a pen- 
ny were changed to the nearest 
mteger; namely, if the duty was 
d. it was reduced to id.; it It Was 
d. it was raned to Yd. Mr. 
( Orry alterwards proce ceded to ex- 
piam thevarious alterations that had 
been made in the schedule with re- 
spect to the CAISUIE duties On e@X- 
ports and imports. [t was his m- 
tention to propose, that all those 
duties which had hiherio been con- 
tinued by annual acts, should in 
future be made permanent; in order 
to provide, as im Great brniain, in 
favour of the public creditor, per- 
muinent means tor pasta a permiade 
nent annual charge of interest. But 


yer rat = ! > : . z 
be a) ispencded th St] te tion, miorder 
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to ive the Irish merchants, who, 
appeared, generally approved of 
the schedule, an opportenity of 
confirming, after a temporary ex- 
perence, the approbation which 
the) had expressed im its favour. 
Phe chi t objec trons nuaie to the 
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the measure. Mr. Corry replied 
to the former objection, that it 
would be inconsistent with every 
principle of justice, while British 
linens were subject to an export 
duty, to pemnit Insh linens to be 
exported free of duty. It was also 
to be remembered, that while ni 
England the raw materials for the 
linen manufacture, with the ex- 
ception of Hax only, were liable to 
amypoat Cuties; ta Tre land, allarticles 
whatever, applicable to the linen 
manutaeture, were importable duty 
free. ‘J’his ctveumstance gave the 
linca manufactare in Ireland a de- 
cided preference over the British 
linen manutfacuure. 

The other objection was less easily 
surmounted. As the ultumate ob- 
ject of the bill under discussion was 
to give permanency to those duties 
which had hitherto been annual, it 
had the appearance of trenching 
upon the hereditary revenues of the 
crown. For, when the civil list was 
granted in Ireland in the 35d 6t 
the King, his majesty, im conse- 
quence ot this arrangement, gave 
up certain receipts of bis revenue. 
But, as such an agreement between 
the crown and the public could 
nat be permanent, the duties thus 
temporarily relinquished by the 
crown could not be disposed of 
permanently by the present bill.— 
Sach an enactment, therefore, 
would be tantiumuunt to a perpe- 


tual appropriation of the hereditary 
revenues ei the crown, and would 
abolish his matesty’s mlerent cham 
tO a pernianeni Ayyyp veable reve- 
nue, vivir tor io mm cxcnange a 
fixed unimprovecile sum, without 
any biumation on the 
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of the civil list. The bill, therefore, 
was only intended to render per- 
manent a systém which had been 
annually adlopeed in Ireland. It 
was not in the least disputed, that 
the right of the crown would revive, 
when the period cf the agreement 
concluded between the crown and 
the public was terminated. It seems 
that tea and tobacco were the 
only articles in the schedule of du- 
ties, by which tle hereditary reve- 
hues of the crown were in the least 
affects ad. But the objection was 
once’ remove! by the personal 
application of Mr. Addincton to 
Kis majesty, who gave his imm: ed ‘te 
consent to the ad stion ‘of the 
measure. The bill therefore pass- 
ed without any further onposrion. 
We cheng d now to ft i 
sion of the insurrection in Ireland 
a subject which has ofien beer 
alluded to incidentally, ar 
which much ditleren e of opin on 
has arisen, partly from the nature 
of the events connected with it, 
and partly fro mM some personal 
considerations which entered: into 
the discussion. On the 7th March, 
sirJohn Wrottes'ey, in pursuance of 
a4 previous notice, moved for a 
committee of the whole house, to 
in: juire mto the con duct of the 
government of Ireland, relative to 
the j insurrec tion of the 23d of July, 
and the previous conduct of that 
government, so far as it related to 
the said insurrection. The hon. 
baronet felt no hesitation in saying, 
that a beneficial effect must result 
from the proposed 1 in od rv. If, on 
the one hand, i should appear 
that the government of Treland 
had been active pee vigilant; that 
they had taken eve: y means of ob- 
tainins correct information ; that 
they had poseesed the ability to 
discriminate what v as true from 
what was exepgrerated ; if the lord 


saw 


lieutenant should appear to have 
been at his post, prepared, m con. 
cert with the commander of the 
forces, to give the necessary orders, 
anxiously watching over the lives 
of his majesty’s subjects intrusted 
to his care, and placed under his 
immediate protection; no man 
would presume to say that a bene- 
ficial effect would not thus be pro- 
duced, by removing those doubts 
which are generally entertained of 
the cenduct of t! 1e Tris! sh government. 
The confidence cf the pe ‘opi ie of 
Ireland im that house would neces. 
wiv he merea: ed. Th it — 
rous and vr atetu 1] peo} le . , sme tl heir 
constitution had been changed, 
looked up to us for protection, jus 
mee, an d a redress of grrvev iNices. 
if, om the other hand, it should 
appear, that over nment hi: id crsre- 
carded all i information, de spised all 
advice, were so irnorant of the 
real state of the country as to be 
ine ‘pable of discriminatjon ; that 
during their administration they 
had not arranged a system of 
police, with which they maintained 
a constant communication; if it 
should appear, that, though fre- 
quently warned, they were not 
aware of the extent of the prepa- 
rations, nor inclmed to give credit 
tothem; no man would deny that 
a beneficial ettect might result from 
an immediate ay plicatioa to the 
throne, to dismiss those under 
whose eye an insurrection had been 
nmiatured ; by whose negligence 2 
vreat and illustrious character had 
been dragged from the arms of his 
daughter, and murdere d in her 
presence; and who, if proper pre- 
cautions had been taken, might 
still have been contributin 1 tO the 
happiness of his family, and the 
service of-his country. 
The hon. baronet then proceed. 
ed to state’ the particulars of the 
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surrectian. As early as the De- 
eomber prec eding, Mr. Lmynett 
returned irom the continent, and 
pone da consp yrac v alre ady formed. 
The time, th erefore, of its duration 
wes al bout 8 month: Nothing ma- 
terial transpired, till his majesty’s 
messare 0 of the Sth of I Aarch was 
known. ‘This seemed to givenew 
vigour to the conspirators. In the 
same month, several depots were 


established in the metropolis of 


Ireland, under the immediate eye 
of government. Bat their warlike 
preparat ions were contmued, with- 
out anv interrupt ion from goveri- 
meni, till the 16th of July, when 
the depot in Patrick-street exploded. 

The depdt was then vistted bya 
peace officer. Upon tls, Emmett 
changed his residence, and during 
the toll owing week he appears to 
have made every effort to accele- 
rate his preparations. At nine 
o’clock on Saturday night he sal- 
lied forth, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of attacking the castle. 

Men from all parts of the coun- 
try had been observed resorting to 
Dublin, and a large body were ac- 
tually armed and arrayed near th 
depdt in UDirty-lane ‘before ere V 
were at all discover we by the peace 
odicers; nor had rovernment any 
information of this depdt, which 
contaimed 8,000 mikes and 34,000 
ball cartridees, besides other mili- 
tary stores, 

Sir John Wrottesley next stated 
the manner in which information 
had been received and acted upon 
by the government. At. three 
o'clock, on the 23d of July, | the 
commander of the fo rees 1s said to 
have been informed of the intentions 
of the insurgents; and : hort! % - alter 
the lord leutenant proceede d to the 
Pheenix | dee, mn order to’ avoid 


giving any alarm. Some precau- 
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tions were recommended relative 
to the bank, and the ordnance 
stores, and a meeting of the prin. 
cipal officers of the garrison wasalso 
determined upon: but this meet- 
ing, to prevent alarm, was not to 
take place till after dark, nor were 
the guards to be reintorced till the 
same period. Although informa- 
tion had been given to the supcrins 
tendiny magistrate, he slept out of 
Dublin that nivht. Inthe absence 
of ‘the lord lieutenant, and a rieht 
hon. gentleman who was atte nding 
his duty in Lpeaeoos nt, the first 
public officer was Mr. Marsden, 
the under-: ecretary, who, during 
such an important moment, woul 

necessarily havé correspondence 
with other public officers. But sueh 
was the want of accurate informa- 
tion, on the part of government, 
that, two hours before this ye 
bellion brake out, their secretary 
could neither wholly credit nor re- 


ject the report which he had re- 


ceived. ‘ The precautions taken for 
the personal sécurity of the lord 
lieutenant, appeared to him to show 
the insi¢nifeant opinion originally 
entertained . of ‘this rebellion; and 
form a history of the minds ot 
rovernment during nine very im- 
portant hours. At three o'clock, 
the lord lieutenant conceived him. 
self sufficiently guarded by a ser- 
jeant and 12 men. Between eight 


and nine,’ he was surprised” it 


should be thought necessary for 
him to be guar ded by an officer and 
80 men. But before ele ‘ven, he sent 
orders to! sir Charles Asgil, by sir 
Edward Lirttlehales, for a furthe: 
reinforcement of a captain and 50 
dragoons, and «a field officer with 
100 infantry. ‘T'he only consistent 
part which government seemed to 
him to have held, was a deter- 
mination to avoid giving alarm,— 
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But under the peculiar circume 
stances of the moment, the pro- 
prietvy of that determination ap- 
peared to hum to be questionable. — 
Disclaiming any personal intention 
of an attempt to exonerate the 
commander in chief, he conceived, 
if all was done that was agreed 
upon at three o’clock, always un- 
der a positive order to avoid giving 
alarm, that the military were ex- 
culpated from any the slightest 
share of blame. Should the house 
acquiesce in his motion for inquiry, 
he pledged himself to produce to 
them a scene of weakness and inde- 
cision far beyond any conception, 
however unfavourable, which had 
been formed of the insufficiency of 
the measures adopted by the go- 
vernment of Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh questioned the 
expediency and policy of inquiry, 
and conceived that a very strong pre- 
sumption of misconduct should be 
first established in order to justity 
it. His lordship did not mean that 
the allegation should be conclusive; 
but if there was not a satisfactory 
case made out, the house could not 
in justice proceed to an investi- 
gation that would be attended with 
sO Many inconveniences both to the 

ublic service and to individuals. 
lhe government of Ireland, he 
contended, had acted neither with 
want of vigour, nor from want of 
information, so far as was possible. 
It had been alleged, that the secret 
had been intrusted to many, pre- 
viously to the explosion; but he 
wis authorised to say, that the se- 
cret had not been communicated to 
more than ee@ht persons. Was 
there any wonder, then, that fovern- 
ment should have had ve ry Impere 
fect information? It is rather sur 
primer that government should 


} om 1 ° . . . . 
aave obtained the infortnarien 


which they received. They had 
notice from Belfast on the 21st, 
from Newry 2lso on the samme day, 
and on the 23d information was 
communicated to them trom vari- 
ous parts. bservine the disad. 
vantages which the insurgents, not. 
withstanding every precaution, had 
formerly experienced, from their 
measures being known to governs 
ment previously to their being put 
in execution, Emmett was resol. 
ved that as few as possible should 
be privy to his arrangements; and 
had not the explosion of the depdt in 
Patrick-street taken place, it is pro- 
bable that his attack would have 
been much longer delayed. Wher 
ther the conspiracy was considered, 
with a view to the power which it 
possessed in the capital, or the de. 
gree of assistance and co-operation 
which it could look for from the 
country, it would appear, upon the 
fullest examination, that the pre- 
cautions which were adopted to 
meet it, were quite adequate to the 
necessity of the case. The leaders 
of the disaffected in the county of 
Kildare arrived in Dublin on the 
21st of July. In order to be satis 
fied how far the plan in agitation 
was practicable, they required of 
Emmett a full explanation. In- 
stead of satisfying their request, 
he took them to the depot; which 
appeared to them so insufficiently 
supplied, that, from their report 
on returning to Kildare, not one 
of their circle, which did not al- 
together comprehend 150, could 
be persuaded to proceed to Dublin 
to join in the enterprise of the 25d 
of July, with the exception of a 
few individuals. The consequence 
was, that when the effort was made 
on that day, instead of 8,000, only 
30U sallied out; and even that 
number, before the conspirators 
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reached the Market-house in Tho- 
ynas- street, dwindled to 20, who 
were all leaders, or general ethcers, 
and who, upon their defeat, tled to 
Wicklow. 

With respect to the means adopt- 
ed for the suppression of the re- 
bellion, his lordship stated, that 
the commander in chief, immedi- 
ately on his return from the Phoenix 
Park to the Royal Hospital, wrote 
to the officers commanding the ar- 
tillery depdts, that a disturbance 
was expected; and directed that 
measures should be taken accord- 
ingly. ‘lhose officers commanded 
the only points where any serious 
impression could be made, or any 
material consequences could be 
apprehended, if they should fall 
into the hands of the rebels. At 
the national bank a strong guard 
was always stationed. ‘The com- 
mander in chief extended his pre- 
parations as far as the least neces- 
sity appeared, or the most deli- 
berate judgment could devise. He 
demed that Dublin was exposed to 
danger; for only two parties of the 
Zist regiment of infantry, under 
the command gf licutenant Brady 
and another othcer, succeeded in 
putting down the rebellion, before 
the alarm was generally piven.— 
Lord Castlereagh entered into a 
detailed explanation of the measures 
taken tor the immediate suppression 
of the conspiracy, and stated ge- 
nerally, that the precautions and 
arrangements made by the com- 
mander in chiet, were, ‘as far as any 
judgment could be formed from 
the result, much greater than, in 
any rational view ©” the subject, 
the circuaistances of the case could 
be supposed io require. ‘The noble 
lord observed, that unfavourable 
Mpressions had been so sedulously 
Promoted, with respect to the con: 
duct of the Irish government, that 

») 
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he had conceived it to be his daty 
to make an ample statement of the 
tacts ot the case. He trusted that 
the house would feel, that the con- 
duct of the government in Ireland, 
both at the time of the rebeilion, and 
since that event, was that of a wise, 
prudent, and vigorous administra. 
tion. 

Mr. Canning succeeded. He 
laid considerable stress on the pro- 
prety of instituting an inquiry, and 
observed, that if it was to be refused 
onthe ground that the valuable 
time of parliament was not to be 
taken up with this subject; if this 
was to be the specimen of attention, 
this the sample of diligence, this the 
scale of vigilance by which the 
anxietv of parliament for the wel- 
fare ot Ireland was to be measured, 
he must protest against this apathy 
in the house towards the interests 
of Ireland. If the lord lieutenant 
had incurred the suspicion of par- 
liament, he saw no reason why he 
should not be recalled,and brought 
betore that parliament to make his 
defence, and another appointed to 
the othce he now holds. He im- 
puted to the Irish government a 
criminal deficiency of vigilance, 
with respect to the clandestine pro- 
ceedings ot the insurgents, and a 
want of energy. and activity, with 
rerard to the adoption of precau- 
tionary measures, afier the explo- 
sion in Patrick-street. ‘Lhis event 
happer on the loth of July, and 
the 4 ection took place on the 
234. A week elapsed, and nothing 
was done. No. precaution was 
taken, notwichsianding this abun- 
dant reason for precaution. Net 
until the insurrection took place, 
did government think of measures 
of precaution. If ministers saw 
no danver after the 15th, there 
must be an extreme blindness; 1, 
seetiy it, they neyiectea to provigie 
ayainst 
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against it, there was an extreme 
and a culpable remissness. In re- 
ply to lord Castierearh’s statement, 
that there were only between 3 and 
4000 pikes in the depot in Thomas- 
street, exclusive of those which had 
been distributed, Mr. Canning read 


an extract from the speech of 


his majesty’s attorney general in 
Ireland, which had been published 
in the form of a pamphlet. It sta- 
ted, that the rebels had on this oc- 
casion $6,400 ball cartridges, scal- 
ing ladders, rebel uniforms, colours, 
$000 copies of a proclamation of the 
provisional government, &c.; and 
that with regard to pikes, the mob 
having been supplied from the de- 
pit with arms, &c. there then re- 
mained the wifling * he. 
tween 6 and 7000. If thatlearned 
gentleman did speak the truth, his 
noble friend had been deceived in 
the amount of the arms of the 
rebels, and consequently in the 
amount of the dancer to which 
Jreland was exposed on the 25d of 
July. 

Mr. Canning quoted from the 
same pamphict another part of the 
speech ot the attorneyecen: ral of 
Treland, for the purpose of show inv 


“ yh Ae ‘ 
riety \ i he 


that the insurrection of the @2d of 


July was the consequence of a long 
preconcerted conspiracy 3 it was a 
plan instigated by treason, by per- 
fons uniting together by one com- 
mon bond of crimes, and insur- 


rection was the consequence of 


their united efforts. The insinn- 
ation of the lord chancellor of lre- 
land, that all the catholics were 
implicated in this rebellion, excited 
in him the highest indignation. — 
Such antiquated and exploded doc- 
trine he neverexpected, in the ninc- 
teenth century,from a man of creat 
talents and of extensive learnine ; 
from an individual who filled the 


5 


office of a great levislator, and the, 


highest as a legal magistrate. 
Whether he was the miended vehi 
cle for the publication of the sen. 
timents of rovernment, was more 
than he could determine. It had 
all the effect of design, and he 
could not help looking upon the 
publishing of such sentiments ag 
conveying to the public the sense 
of government. Where sucha 
spirit presided, where such a spirit 
ruled, where such opimions were 
cherished, the government, he was 
convinced, could neither be con. 
ciliating, nor could hold forth any 
prospect of comfort, much -less 
of happiness, to the Irish people. 

Mr. Archdall and Mr. Dawson 
resisted the motien. Lord ‘Vemple 
and general ‘Tarieton supported it. 
Mr. secretary Yorke entered at 
some length on the eenera! deience 
of the Insh government; dilated 
upen many ot the topics imitro. 
duced into debate by lord Castle. 
reavh, and, at the same time that 
he disclaimed every intention of 
imputing the sliehte st blame to the 
commander in chief, vincicated the 
administration of his noble relation 
the earl of Hardwicke. 

Mr. Fox then rose.—He also 
defended the conduct of his hon. 
relation, general Fox, «and_pro- 
ceeded to attach a very serions 
degree of blame to the admin- 
stration in Ireland. He was confi- 
dent that the utmost anxiety to 
avoid alarm = prevailed in lord 
Hardwicke’s mind, and that he 
totally disbelieved the’ intelligenc: 
that had been communicated to 
him of an impending disturbance. 
lt appearedico him, that the Insh 
government were surprised, and 
that they were the more inexcusa- 
ble if they received information 
and did not act upon it. With 
regard to the explosion of the 16th, 
he observed, that nothing was said 
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or written to gen neral Fox, who 
had been abeent ona military tour, 
to judge w: hat importance Was an- 
nexed to it. The informati on of 
Mr. Clarke on Thursday, which 
was afterwards repeated on Friday, 
should have been communicated to 
general Fox. But nothing was 
done that indicated that govern- 
ment attached importance to the 
information they had received, or 
expected the c ymninder in chief to 
adopt 21 ly arrangements in conse- 
uence of it. If the lord liente- 
nant did believe that a rising was 
to take p lace, why did he leave the 
Castle and go to the Pharnix Park? 
Surely, if ‘there was d: inger, his 
presence at the seat © f gov ernment 
would have given confi dence to the 
loyal, and have inspired vigour 
into the cperations of the civil and 
military power. But the state of 
Dublin, on the 23d of July, pre- 
gents a most tamentable picture of 
a city deserted by ail the etticient 
members of tts covernment: and 
it dahger was apprehended, never 
was conduct so unaccountable. The 
lord lieutenant quits the Castle, and 
retires to his villa! ‘The com- 


mander in chief to Kilmuin- 


fr 


| . , 1 o YF i 
ham! ‘| lord mavor cf Dublin 
has no 13) ane 0) itr nr, 7} ci mor S fT ) 
. . ' rr} : . . »* 
hisvila! The superintentine ma- 
a 1} - 47 ’ ." 7 
gistrate, alderman Alexander, tells 


his co astibles to be in readiness, 
and ¢ nt of town, to! 
What is to be inferred from this, 
but that nobody believed that anv 
riot or rebellion would take place? 
Ministers, Mr. Fox observed 
had represented the inevrrection 2s 
a contemptible riot. If this were 
true, why, he asked, upon sucha 
ground did they call for the sus- 
pension of the h: abeas corpus, and 
the introduction of martial the} 
If, on the other han ad, it was, us 
Jord Redesdale had represented, 
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not eight persons of the ring-lead, 
ers, nor eighty rebels in all, but 
tha eyo gents eame from = all 
parts o Ireland to co-operate in 
a ae meditated plan of msur- 
rection; were not ministers cul- 
pable’ in being ignorant of the 
state of the country? With re. 
spect to lord Redesdale’s letters, 
Mr. Fox considered them not 
merely .indiscreet, bat infinitely 
mischievous, if the author of them 
coniniied to fill his present station, 
Lord C: istlereagh having said that 
the absence of lord Hardwicke was 
a complete bar tomquiry, Mr. For 
ter d; bag inst suc h doc trine, and 
afirmed that parliament ought to 
exert its control over the execu. 
tive power, both in its near and 
in its distant operations. If this 
were not the case, what an argue 
ment it supplied against the union 
altove ther ! For this parliament 
is unfit to legislate for a country, 
the executive administration of 
which it cannot control. Mr. Fox, 
after a variety of other observa. 
tions, concluded with saying, that 
there was sufficient prix a facie evi- 
dence of nevlect a" the Irish go- 
vernment to tustify the mquiry 5 
that 1 ‘ontriadict ssertions of 
ministers made it more » nedeeiady's 
and he hoped that the house, in 
it cireuristances, would feel that 
the question involved the credit of 
the whole cv vernment. 

Mr. Pox was followed by several 
members; among whom were Mr. 
Dallas, the attorney-ceneral, Dr. 
Lawrence, Mr. W indhat n, and the 
chancellor of the exche ‘quer, T hey 
entered less into the general ques- 
tion than those who preceded them, 
the observations which they 
made are scarcely of sufficient im- 
portiince to justify any addition to 
the account we } ty) cr riven of this 
discussion. Sir John Wrottesley 

spoke 
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spoke in reply, and vindicated the 


motives which induced him to come 
forward on the present occasion. 

‘he house becoming clamorous for 
the question, at four o’clock in the 
mornin? a division took place ; 
upon wi ich the numbers appeared, 
for the wquiry 82, against iti7s: 
majority Ob. 

On the 26th of March, the chan- 

| 


’ 2¢ 
ce,ior of tne excnequer presented 


2 messarre trom his majest Ys stating, 

that *“ his n yesty y tho tae ht preper 
to acguarnt the | SU 4 f COMMONS, 
that the oflicers, nonecommissioned 


ofl "TS. ind privates, of several 
seciments of Irish militia, had 
made a voluntary tender of their 
services, to be employed m= any 
part ot Great Britain, durmg the 
Wal * tliat his Majesty ht id re ceived 
with preat satisfaction this striking 
proof of affection and attachment 
to his p rson and governme nt, and 
of their patnotic zeal for the gene- 
tal interest of the united ki ingdom ; : 
and ecneeiving that being enabled 
to avail himse!l { ot this patriotic 
offer might be attended with great 
advan ta} res his mm: ty sty recom- 
mended at to his faithful commons 
lations as mht 
cuable him to accept of the offers 
of such parts ot the Trish militia 
as might be voluntarily disposed to 
rve in Great Britum, for such 
Lime and to such extient as to the 
wisdom of parhament might seem 
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nerally the nature of the improve. 
ments to be introduced. With this 
view, he compared the actual 
amount of our present military 
establishment with that of two pre- 
ceding periods ; namely, the state 
of the army in October 1801, when 
the preliminaries were signed, and 
in April 1803. At the present 
meament, the force of the country 
amounted to 252,841 men, com. 
posed of regular cavalry, of regi. 
ments of the line, and of militia, 
The artillery amounted to about 
14,000. The whole military esta- 
blishment, therefore, was only 
14,000 less than in October 1801. 
It was also to be observed, that 
our military force now included 
25,000 fencibles ; a desc ription ot 
force which was not then m exist. 
ence. He also stated that our mi- 
litary force m March 1804 was 
more than 60,000 above what it 
was in Mareh 1808. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, our regular 
infantry was not less than 90,000 ; 
whereas in 3801 st was not above 
50,000. In the course of fourteen 
months, computing from Decen- 
ber }802 to February 1804, there 
was a total of 192,169 men, raised 
for the various species of the public 
service. 

Forevery purpose of defence, Mr. 
secretary Yorke conceived that our 
force was perhaps even more thap 
adequate. But, m the present con- 
test, we had to look forward to 
more distant and more extensive 
objects. The powers ot the conu- 
net, now bent under the iron yoke 
of France, now levelled to the dust 
the detested scepre of a 
most odious despotism, might Lye 
enabled to resist. the gener. al Op- 
pression. What could be more un- 
i 


unde: 


rtant, he asked, than for Bri- 
tan to have the means of acttiug 
vflensively im a contest, in which 
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the liberties of all nations were so 
materially involved ? At was there- 
fore expedient to consider, m w hat 
way a disposable force tor offensive 
purposes Was to be procured. l‘he 
plans for procuring this aupmen- 
tation Were in progress, and others 
would be produced as soon as cir- 
umstances were suificiently favour- 
able.It had been determined that an 
augmentation of tite cavalry to 
the amount of 3,500 should take 
place. The guards were also to 
be augmented to the amount of 
2900, to be incorporated wigh the 
several battalions. Eight new regi- 
ments of infantry, consisting each 
of 1000 men, were to be raised, 
and ten battalions to be formed and 
to be attached to old regiments, 
which, with some other inferior 
a@ugmentations, would make up a 
force of 25,000 men. It was also 
proposed, that foreign corps should 
be encouraged. From all the troops 
to be raised, and the corps to be 
émployed as levies for America 
and the West Indies, the whole 
additional force would not be short 
ot 40,000 men. 

‘he next question for consider- 
atton was, by what mode this great 
allem atation to our regular force 
could be most easily and most con- 


veniently obtained. As it was of 


the first importance that ministers 
should effectually provide for the 
national defence, the militia and 
the army of reserve first engaged 
their attention, and to their com- 
pletion the whole efforts of govern. 
ment were directed. At this mo- 
ment, the militia of Fngland was 
within five thousand of being filled 
Up; last vear the whole of it was 
to be levied and enrolled. The 
militia of Ireland was then in the 
Same state; whereas now, less than 
WO men would be sufficient to 
complete 
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ferent counties. With regard te 
the army ot reserve acts, he ob- 
served, that though, as applicable 
to a great immediate object, they 
had been found to be highly umpor- 
tant, it could net be considered at 
all inconsistent to suspend them 
for a certain period, after the 
object which they were intended to 
accomplish wzs, in a great mea- 
sure, ¢tlected. ‘The object formerly 
in view Was to procure the greatest 
number of recruits for our regular 
army, in the shortest possible tme. 
He had xo hesitation in declaring, 
that in no way could this have been 
procured so rapidly, as by the bill 
which had been the ground of so 
much animadversion. He was anxi- 
ous for the removal of all compe- 
tition from the recruiting for the 
regular army, and the abolition of 
those high bounties, the pernicious 
effects of which had been so exten- 
sively experienced. From the equa- 
lization of the bounties, he expected 
that the recruiting service would 
derive the most important advan- 
tage. ‘The bounty for the infantry, 
he conceived, should not exceed 
ten guineas; and to this, of course, 
weuld be added a certain allow- 
ance of levy-money, for the encou- 
ragement of the oflicers employed. 
With respect to the collateral 
means of encouragement necessary 
to complete the augmentation of 
our military force, it was intended 
in the first instance, that 10,000 of 
the Irish militia should be brought 
over to this country. By the intro- 
duction of this additional torce, 2 
similar number of our regular 
troops would be left disposable for 
purposes of general service. But 
while so large a body of force was 
to be introduced into this country, 
the military establishment of I[re- 
land wus not to be neglected.—— 
With a view to replace this force, 
it 
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it was his intentit 1 to more for 
leave to bring in a bill for the pure 
pose of augme ung the numbers 
of the Irish milazia to what they 
were during tne latter part of the 
late war. rhe ong nal number ct 
the Irish militia Mas i3,000; but, 
by augmenting the compauies from 
70 to 100 each, the number Was in- 
creased to 28,000. It was reposed 
that the seme plan should now be 
adopted. By this means the de. 
fence of Ireland conagge net suiler 
by the withdrawing of the pro- 
portion of militia to be brought 
over tothis country. Adverting to 
the state cf the voluntecr force 
in Great Britain, he stated, that 
it amounted to &7,000 cavalry 
comp vletei ) provided; 4000 ar- 
tllery fully prepared tor service, 
and about “50,000 inte tnirv armeu i 
with muskets. Pikes aiso were im 
readiness to be issued, if any crisis 
should arise, to an uniimited 
amount. After speaking of the 
volunteer force in teimis of ihe 
highest exultation, he coucluded 
by moving the address. 

Mr. Pitt said that he had never 
differed tiom the right hon. gentle- 
man Mm one proposition contain 
in his speech; namely, that, as ta 
as numbers went, there was ho 
subject of blame to be any where 
uttached. biow lar, MW tue reisit ha 
of such numbers, mest was to be 
allowed to his majesty’s covern- 
ment; how much they had done to 
procure tie proper means to im- 
prove such numbers, and render 
them etlicient by discipline; how 
tar monisters had proceeded to give 
to the country the benefit it wiighe 
have received from such sun:ber. 
were questions not necessarily con- 
nected with the discussion. He 
would just observe, in passing, that 
the militia, in his opinion, should 


not be mate use vi Mm a Was eon ha 


see 





may impede the progress of the re. 
gular army, or any other disci 
plined roree. Unless he should ses 
occasion to change his senuiments, 
he show id, at a tuture ume, state 
his opinion more at large on this 
en and should suggest the 
expediency of filling up the va 
cances that might occur, in a 
mode different from: what had ly. 
therto been A yes tac He —e 
to see some measure adopted, 
relieve the country trom the great 
weight and pressure of those high 
and enormous bounties which have 
been too long given for. men in the 
militia and the army of reserve, 
aud which, m addition to this evil, 
“ ave another of considerable mage 
iude attached to it—that of temp. 
tauion to descrtion. With ut pres 
teuding tO say how far 1 1l may or 
may not be advant: LAPEOUS LO the 
country to adopt, for a whue, a 
suspension of the army Ol reserve, 
he was stronely of opinion, that 
the successful wugmentation of the 
pr ae and the k keeping of it up 


q 


ettectu ally an time ot war, must be 


Gacene hy son measure tf that wou ld 
have the ctlect of diminishing the 


b unties s3 and that cannot be aCe 
complished until the present com. 
pelilion ia the services be abol shed. 
Some regulations with regard to 
substitutes, and the confining of 
bounties within a moderate com. 
pass, would be ford more pean 
than any other mode. Mr. Piit 
observed, that men were more 
ready to enter mto a species of sere 
vice limited im extent and duration, 
like the army of reserve, than into 
Bet eral service, without any limte 
tat mn of time or place. This was 
experienced, during the last war, im 
the militia. li h ad « lso been found, 
in this war, that men had been 
tly to enter into the ¢ army of re- 

>» independently of the bounty, 

on 
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on account of the service being hi- 
mited ! m _— ot time. Ww! nen men 
came Low ot! Fe and ac qui re “ad Im! tit- 
tary habits, they imbibed incline 
tions from each other, and were 
rempted, by a natur t] pint of mu- 
jauonand courageamong theircoM- 
races, to extend their services, by en- 
tern’ info the Teo ul: ir army. Tie 
Gu *retore CONCEIVE d, that as amatter 
of permanent policy, as well as for 
a temporary purpose, or for an im- 
mec liate efort, it would be found 
prudent, instead of giving up the 
system of the army of reserve, to 
retain something ot its principle. 

Mr. Win dham ob; eC ied to the 

cepting of the ofter of the Irish 
militia because a body of men 
assembled for efficient military 
purposes would be thereby mduced 
to go beyond the terms of their 
original service. He did not mean 
to say that no condition of things 
could do away this objection; on 
the contrary, he acknowledged that 
there might be a condition of ching 
which would suspend all objections 
of whatever kind. He only meant 
toobserve, that such a condition did 
not exist at the present moment.— 
The accepting of such an offer of 
service e Was, in lis ap ion, a Gepare 
tnre from good iaith. Lf it was not 
a breach of good fuith, it was at 
least a sort of misprision of good 
faith; for althouch the leadine 
part of such service as this may be 
voluntary, and the offer sponta- 
neous, yet, as to the remainder, it 


may be absolutely compulsory. If 


a part of a large military body 
make an offer of volunta ry s ervice, 
how was the remainder to refuse 
tl—To ask a favour of a military 
body of men, (for he conceived 
this te be a favour) } Was not whol] J 

without its dan ger. He asked, 
whether the ac ceptine of such « 
“eTVice Was rot a + 
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pension of discipline? Besides, & 
did not appear to him, that Ireland 
was less in danger than Great 
Britain. For, if a part of the dis- 
posable force was thus set at liberty 
iy thts country, prec! sely to the 
same extent. would it be necessary 
to auyrment the mnlitary force in 
Ireland. ‘lhe increasing of the 
militia farce in Ireland was also 
objectionable, because, as It was not 

used, 2s in this country, by bal- 
Jot, it maust necessarily Operate to 
the prejudice of iaereasing the re. 
rular army. He agreed with Mr. 
Yorke in he propriety of reducing 
the enormous bounties, whrich 
could only be accomplished by 
removing the competition which 
produced them ; and he was equally 
satisfied with respect to the expe- 
diency of government taking the 
whole of the recruiting system into 
their own hands. He dissented, 
however, from the latter part of the 
address, which would tie down the 
house to a system, the principle of 
which he did not approve, and 
tor the consideration of which the 
house had not had sufficient time. 
He should therefore move, by way 
of amendment to the address, to 
leave out all the latter part of x, 
for the purpose ot inserting the 
words “6and that we h 7 take the 
same into our Most serious consi- 
deration.”’ 

[In order to remove the appre- 
hension, th: %t some of the _ 
militia mi ght propose to come t& 
this country, while others might 
be unwilling, lord Castlereagh as- 
sured the house, that, to his know- 
ledre,every n ian m the Irish mika 
was ready to join m theoffer which 
had been made on this occasion. 

After several other members had 
spoken shortly on the subject, Mr. 
Yorke said a few words in expla- 


natian; when the address was car- 
ried, 
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ried, as oryanally proposed, with- 
our i division. 

‘\ ue ad tai ess Was necessarily suc- 
ceeded by the introduction ot a bill 


to enable his majesty to accept of 


the vi luntary oner of the Irish inl 
litia. Mr. secretary Yorke also 
broucht im a bill tor augmenting 
the militia of lreiand. 1 hese sub- 
jects were so blended in the discus- 
sions Which urose, that a short 
statement of the debate on the 
former of these bills will be sufhi- 
cient to explain the nature of die 
objections to which they were ex- 
posed, 

When Mr. Yorke moved the or- 
der ot the dav, for the committal 
of the Imsh mulitia voluntary oiier 
bill, Mr. Weluum Elliot opposed 
the measure upon the ground ot its 
being neither expedient nor neces- 
sury. Fle asserted, that it would 
place the men out of the circum. 
stances of service for which they 
had entered, and introduce among 
them a system of dehberation sub- 
versive of discipline. Another ob- 
jection was, that the offers, though 
perhaps spontaneous in some in- 
Sances, were not so m all; and 
many mdividuals would thus be 
induced to yon in the offer, by ap- 
Pp ehenstons from their comrades. 
Although by briaging over enghe 
or ten thousan doi the lrish mul 
tin tothis country, the same num- 
ber of tie disposable force would 
be set tree, he contended, that it 
was ne less desirable to augment 
the disposable furce of Treland. 
hie remembered that one of the 
vbpecluctis avumst the umon had 
been, that it would lucrease the 
number cf absentees trom Ireland ; 
and he Was couvinced it would be 
neither pou nor yust, to. brin 
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such a number of militia rept. 
ments, without sending an equal 
number of our own to that coun. 
try. The honourable gendeman 
was sure, that every militia officer, 
who was an enemy to mnovation 
m the constitution of that force, 
would Oppose a measure, the pro- 
bahble effect of which would induce 
the English militia to make offers 
in return. Jf the measure were to 
be adopted at all, a reciprocal in- 
terchange of services should be 
established tor the militia of both 
countries. 

Mr. secretary Yorke replied.— 
It would readily be adinitted, he 
said, that it was expedient to aug- 
ment, as much as possible, the dis 
posable force, tor the purpose, it 
an opportunity should arise, of dis 
recting ofiensive Operations against 
the enemy. The acceptance, there. 
tore, of the voluntary ofiers of the 
Trish militia was but a part of the 
plan for augmenting the disposable 
force of this country, as by bring- 
ing over 10,000 of that force an 
equal number of the regular troops 
would be set tree. His majesty’s 
government, however, had no m- 
tention ol weakening the force im 
ireland; tor it was in contemp!- 
tion to send over an equal number 
ct the army of reserve, as weil as 
to augment im the same proportion 
the mil tia of that country. He 
did not apprehend any danger trem 
the deliberation ot a military body 
on the subject of a voluntary ofler 
of service; tor there were many 
vceasions When it Was usual to cone 
sult the sentiments of the troops 
such as the particular mode of 
stoppmy their pay, and also vpon 
SETVIC’s of extraordinary cid " 
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service of the militia of both coun- 
tries reciprocal, he observed, that 
they had no idea of extending the 
services of the English militia to 
[reland. Only two or three regi- 
ments had offered. If a necessity 
should unfortunately arise, from the 
existence of rebellion in that coun- 
try, he should have no hesitation 
to add, that he should feel it his 
duty to give to such oflers every 
possible ¢ ncouragement. 

Colonel Hutchinson said, that it 
was from an idea that the imterests 
ot all ranks of the community 
would be benefited by the measure, 
that he was determined to vote for 
its adoption. He conceived that 
the gentlemen commanding the 
irish mihua reetments wo uld Te: im 
many important lessons by this ex- 
As they 
were principally land-owners, they 
necessary maintained a miost mm.- 
portant and interesting relation 
vidi the lower orders ino Lreland. 
lie entertained a hope that they 

id feel it their duty to com- 
‘the situation of the tenantry 

of Lnglind with that of the te- 
nantry of Crue to view their 
ive prrees of camiort and 
ippiness ; and, on their return to 
tieir own country, to employ them- 
Selves tn introducing the improve- 
In¢ats Which such a review would 
naturai y supreest. It api] cared to 
him that the present was a moment 
vreaiest interest for the SC-+ 
curity of both countries; and when 
i Was considered how great was 
‘he armed force of England, irc- 
Mund was not to be dep rived ot a 


tension OF their services. 


aige proportion of well dis ciplined 
troops, without receiving an equi- 
Vaient for this to, of the 
‘Xisting means of defence. The 
return thy } which he asked WAS, 
“iat a ce proportion of the 
militia corps « (this country should 
Sot 
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be sent to Ireland, in the room of 
those regiments of Trish militia 
which had volunteered an exten- 
sion ot their services to this coun- 
try. 

Lord Castlereagh sty ted, with 
respect to the SSP posed disadvan- 
tages that might arise from bring- 
ing away the men of property and 
Magistrates in the Irish miuliti: ly 
that such observations were appli- 
cable only in the case of each re- 
giment being kept im its own di- 
strict. But as the Lrish militia had 
always served in counties distant 
from their own, he saw no differ- 
ence between their serving in Eng- 
land and in a remote part of Ire- 
land. As to the objection that the 
raising of an additional militia 
force would cripple the recruiting 
saiitieeoeamiatiite his lordship 
said, had proved the fallacy of the 
remark. In reply to the ar; rument 
that fenctbles shuld be raised in 
their place, he conceived it would 
be sufhicient to reHect, thatthe men 
would be raises { more speedily, 
and with less expense, ii they were 
to be incorpor: ited with militia re. 
guments already highly disciplined. 

On the Lith ot April the same 
subject was debate id. when colone! 
Craufurd expressed his objection to 
any increase of the militia forces 
because, tt their services were re- 
quired out of a certain district of 
the empire, they must be accepted 
as a favour, insiead of being com- 
inunded as a duty. He concided 
In the necessity of raising a great 
body of troops from the mass ot 
the people of Ireland, but not as a 
militia torce. For thor lvh no man 


was less disposed than him self to 
question the loyalty of the Irish 
militta, ~which they had so gal- 
lantly prove d, both against foreign 
and domest tic enemies, vet he 
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alty 
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€? Be ot ee 


alty too much to temptation, i 


they were to be called t ah: pore in 
the field their brothers, lations, 
and friends. This must ef anbappi 
be the case in all civil wars. It 
was a species of test to which he 
was unwilling to expose them. He 
did't not tl ink the militia an eligible 
branch of the public force. Troops 
of the line, or fencibles, ap pear ‘ed 
wo him to be f iY pre ferable ° I’ rom 
the authority of many Irish gen- 
tlemen of much information, he 
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ot the line, as to cud branch ot 


tiie y NIC force who x? SETVICCS WeTc 
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less general. It might be said, that 
. ‘ | . 

t tencible regi rents were raised, 


itwonld be dithcult to officer them: 
bit he would suggest an imme- 


ahrate resource in the sixteen batta- 
} sot the army of reserve, where 
t rvices of the officers were at 
present wasted, but which would 
he rendered immediately efficient 
mY Ten le 4 ! hn ni as SC- 


md battalions to regiments of the 


Upon the billin question, a num- 
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eomron; but much more extrane- 
ols matter was mntroduced into this 
aliscy i than is usually the ease. 
Instead, therefore, of presenting 
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ject; for h Ss 0 Diections Were fo 


] Cte 
,) 
ble, and d Ge: 


ivered in an able speech, 


in which he took a comprehensive 


view of the immediate subiect a 


disettssion. 

The noble earl remarke. d, that 
the subject before the house had 
been discussed under singular im. 
renter which. marked that no 
sound ideas of a militia were en. 
terta! ‘on He had alvays consi. 
dered the militia as a body 
fectly distinct from the army, and 
had resisted their assimilation t 


the army. The militta was caleu- 
lated for a garrison of home de. 
tence, i wing mto useful occupa. 
tion those persons who would not 
enter the military line as a profes 
ston, but were willing to perform 


Mee : 
2 limited service. absolutely ne- 


CeSSary to be performed by some 
"They were destined to 
raish a protection in time ct 
peace against the emergencies ot 
sudden war; and, to the extent of 
their fannbers, 
1% | per iod © f hy \e 
tility, in case of invasion. Js 
their land qualification they do 

want, and im their formation thes 
are cut off from all military pro- 
motion. They necessarily, there- 


fore, torm a corps not Gi) obyi- 


might be of essen- 
il service, dutinw 

<- 
t 


- 


ou sly influenced by personal VIEWS, 
nor looking up to the executive go- 


. . 7 — ° . 
yernment tor advancemen Thea 


1 bake 


independence, local attachment, 
q 


and property, supply them with 
patriotisin and personal miler 


,* 3 


ich cannot but be of more con 
stitetronal ecurity in the dete 


t ‘country, to a certain extent, 
th in a ATTN composed ( f mdi 
viduals my! fesgionally engaged. 
The name of militia does not make 
the corns so called in each country 
‘ rto ea “hh oth 'T, Of objects of 
reciprocal interchange, if it were 
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equal advantages in either country. 
What is militia, in its true mean- 
ing, in one country, is an army in 
the other. Local attachments from 
similar customs and manners can- 
not be exchanged; the constitu- 
gional advantages, therefore, must 
be greatly diminished ; and each 
corps so remov ed trom intercourse 
with their friends and families, ye 
par take more of the feelings of ; 
inding army than they would in 
their own country, It is no answer 
to this obiection, that it goes 
against the rem val ot the I Enclish 
militia from coun ty to county. It 
in some measure does; and if in- 
yasion of an land ae d not involve 
the whe dle “i one state of warfare, 
e less hev were removed from 
ins affections and = intercourse, 
ads the less this kind of torce was 
taught to forget that they were de- 
fi in x their homes and their fami- 
hes, the more strict! y their orig! nal 
stizution would be respected. 
The princi re on which a militia is 
formed is not, nor can, nor ought 
to be adapte d to the extended ser- 
Vict of an army. The noble earl 
ficuity in saying, that we 
w re all kh dividual pledged in 
honour, as well asint cae to SUDp- 


port, to the utmost of our pow 
me saletv and constitutional iree- 
dom of the united empire. But 
that Was not the question on the 
present discussion. The question 
‘sy Whether we should accept the 
wenerous offers of the [rish militia? 
tor generous they —o were as 
faras related tr theo . He didnot 
ik they were consistent with the 
nstitutton of either country; and 
it was on the rround of the system 
being detrymental to both coun- 
Qs, that he ¢ bjected to their ac- 
centance, 
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Tyr ceeded To state his 
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‘ston to the measure, as far as 
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it respected Ireland. “~v" an Trish 
militia belongs locally to Ireland, 

the land-ow: ve rs of that« rountry, by 
a pecuniary charge affecting them 
exclusively, and not affec ting the 
public purse, have paid the price of 
a home defence confined to Ireland. 
It was, therefore, a breach of taith 
of the highest class to remove, 
without their consent, their home 
defence, levied at their own ex- 
pense. It appeared to htm to ma- 
nifest a voluntary abdication of 
justice, to const der’ the consent of 
. efence to 
be equivalent to the consent of him 
who purchased the defence so hired. 
The man hired to serve only in 
freland, certainly ought not to 
have his service extended without 
his consent ; but suri + his consent 
to withdraw his serv 
who hired him, cannot justify ths 
breach of contract to hi: 
sanctioned by 
injustice does not stop here; foran 
equal number of Lrish militia are 
to be 
broucht over to t] 

then the nersons who had raised 
the former force must be at further 
expense to obi un the detence for 
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which they had before 2 iid. This 
uddition: y; injustice must follow, 
they are to pay the levy-money in 
the way in which the present Iris! 


militia is raised ; but if the expense 
of the augmentation of the Irth 
militia is to come out of the public 
pate, then wein Eneland pay to- 
wards the Irish militia, and they 
do not pay towards ours. Thus 
there would be a discordant and 
heterogeneous composition of mil- 
litia, which would tend to con- 
tound its original principics, and 
ultimately to establish a preroga- 
tive army.—A further objection 
ocenrred to him. He not only 
disapproved of agy reciprocity of 
y <2 service 
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service of the English and Irish 
nilitia, as unconstitutional and dis- 
advantageous to both countries, 
but he conceived that at this time, 
when a heavier storm seemed to ob- 
secure the hemisphere of Ireland, it 
was not fit to remove from thence 
troops the most interested in its de- 
fence. The additional 10,000 militia 
to be raised in that country, in 
order to replace the 10,000 to be 
brought over here, was a proot 
that Ireland could not spare the 
troops now offeting their service.— 
For these reasons, the noble earl 
said he should give his voie agaist 
the admision of the offered mibtia, 
without me: int iz to depreciate the 
genero sitv of the offer. 

The bills to enable his majesty to 
accept the services of the Irish mili- 
tia, und to ratse 10,000 additional 
rirtinna Ireland, passed through 
both houses, atter producing in each 
much parliamentary discussion, 

‘he payment of the salaries at 
pal m the ministers of Ireland, 
who eccasionally resided im. this 
country, exeved the anmmadversion 
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rem it payment of the sala- 
ries of all the servants of the crown, 
ni the civil departments of the state. 
As wt owas admitted that the hall- 
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motives, it looked unfavourably, 


Ci 
that the commissioners of the reve. h: 
nue should beneht the mselv es by an ti 
order which they made contrary to be 
law, and should themselves claim, T 
by their own order, a benetit which . 
they did not allow to others, who, 
if the measure was right, had more al 
substantial claims to prefer. 1 was \ 
then proposed, in order to express te 
a parliamentary disapprobation of Pi 
this practice, to pass the tollowing re 
resolutions : “ 
1. Resolved, that it: Ippears to Ve 
this house, that payments have ft 
been made in London of sal: iries b» 
charged on the Irish establishmer ut, t] 
out of money to be remitted to th 
Irish treasury, thereby preventing ! 


the profits of the exchange thereot a 


from being of credit to the public, \ 
as is done in other CASCS. \ 
Resolved, that they have been al! 
made without sufhcient authority. V 
Be Resolved, that such praciice ‘a 
is unwarrantable, and ought to be n 
discontinued. tl) 
On the other band, it was ac: oO 
knowle dged, that if there had been U 
an actual inerease of salary to thes 
otheers, by the mode of payment bs 
which had been adopted im th 
case, it would certainty be impre I; 
per; for it was beyond the compe t 
tency of the Irish treasury to m O! 
crease the salaries of these others \ 
the amount of which was specified 
bylaw. Butin the case betore th 
house, the othcers ol governime : 
whose salaries were thus paid, has ti 
been taken from their natur: _ ' 
ol action, and brows hit, f Specs ; t 
purposes, to exercise theu yee wns 
ia this country. "The question 
theretore Was, whether an «ctncet 
coming from Ireland to Enel in : 
to do his duty,shall be paid in Li 
land without the dis: Viv; intage ot u 
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c all on suc] 1an ¢ vit cer to per rform 
his duty with a dimimuuon of salary; 
fi that would he the case were he 
to be subject to loss by exchange. 

This mode of payment Was com- 
pared with that which was uni- 
rdopted in pay Inge OUT troops 


tormly ; 
amen ot exchange 


abroad. The 
was often such as to make it a mat- 
ter of some ex cpense to transmit the 
pay of officers and men; yet they 
received their whole pay, as tt there 
was no such expense, and the pub- 
lic were always called upon to de- 
fi iV it. It APP 1X vared, con sequently, 
ut sams ¢ that the commissioners of 
tiie treust ot Ireland 7 ss con- 
ter of the e e prop: lety ot re ne 
these officers trom the op erat ion ot 
a tax, which would, unless they 
them 


— L 
to perk rm their 


were relieved, attach upon 
when the) came 
duty in us country, and which 
would not attach on them tt they 


pertormed ¥ nireland. [t was ad- 
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mitted, that the principle on which 
this mode of payment was adopted 
oOuciit to be veneral, and Liicrerore 
the h \ im] iy th CTS ot liv and 
’>were lil illo t ‘5 mrht to 
be paid at par « i the civil 
theers of the Irish government. 
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men otf Lreland were, by their il- 
tendynce on their parliamentary 
duties, subject to all the disadvan. 
tages of unequ: Ul exchange, &c. that 
the office rs Ol Government sk uld be 
indemuniied, and receive a remu- 
neration tor coming to Enyland.-—- 
Although it had been stated, that 
the lords of the treasury in this 
country were in the labit of exer- 
cise a simnlar discretion with re- 
v ard t) our military olhcers serv- 
me on tore in stat ns, T Wills hope d 
that this was not done without the 
consent of parliament, and without 
submittine such allowance to the 
consideration of the house, in the 
army extraordinaries. With respect 
to the assertion that half-pay olhcers 
on “ve lrish establishment were not 
em ip! oyed in any public department 
in this country, the contrary w. 
athrmed to be the tacts for 
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no allowance. Only the inforio 
officers received their traveiling 
expenses. It was also to be con 
sidered, that they were obli 
come from a country that wag 
wean and to keep a se ee . 

Ci ap, alia uf ee} ad separate esta. 
blishment in one that was dear. 
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their salaries, since they were torced 
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] roe NOL of June. 2 motion 
! ‘Importance to the 
linen trade of Ireland was made by 
) The object of the 


fon was to bring in a bill, 
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resort to England for the greager 


part of her loans, the iaterest of 
which became a constant annual 
drain from her ;—an absentee nevei 
to be reclaimed. 
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Proceeding to state the situation 
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EXCISC, cost last vear ahove rs ner 
cent. and about fO4 in 1 &¢ )s the 
meidental expenses of it, exclusive 
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pensions, were 105,000. in 1500, 
and 179,000L in the la year, \ hen 
therevenue produced less, and when 
of course the meidents« ught not to 
haveincreased 73,0001, The balances 
in the collectors’ handswere sutiered 
torise from 566,0660/. m Jan. 1803.10 
664,000/ in 1804. For the relict of 
the Irish treasury, he proposed to 
eifect a large and productive in. 
crease of revenue, 2 complete re. 
form inthe collection of the TCVe- 
nue, and the introduction of eco. 

mv into the public expenditure, 
With res t to the colicction of 
the revenne, he intended to pro- 
pose the appomtment of commu: 
moners by act OF paluament, with 
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iddenly, and theretore 
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ulanions of exchange, and stea- 

by al- 
hk Wil’ the ox lManee Lo be con- 
verted into day Sof date, as between 
Edinburyvh and London, he pro- 
vosed that all the Irish duties should 
be made payable im Pritish cur- 


v1 
thi 


ency. A al taN, it Vi ould O}) rate 
‘ ,e 295 


ike a per centage 0! eigh and one- 
duties, and would 
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exceed any justifiable extent: but ait 
was now of the first importance to 
make a great and spirited effort, 
and to prevent, as faras possible, 
the rumous drain of loans. Betore 
he sat down, he adverted to the 
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detail, in order to defend the Trish 
government, and to poiat cut the 
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possit ble for us either to n Mect OF tg 


overtake them . This iS their 
mode of making war, and it has 


gener. lly suc on They are 
the Tart: irs 0 if Lida: In t] e ¢ Cir. 
cumstances, he nea whether it 
was proper or not that parliament 
h uld know, why this war was 
undertaken, for what purposes j 
has been pe sued, and with what 
MAS been attends d: and 
finally, whether it had the sanction 
of the court of directors, and of lis 
majesty’s ministers? ‘Vhe orders 
given by lord Wellesley, tm conse. 
4! icnhnce of which hostilities began 

upon the Malabar coast, must have 
been dated some time in June 
early in July last. It was now th 
middle of March; so that eight 
months ad a halt must have 
elapsed since the orders were given, 
and no information on the subject 
had yet been received. Supposing 
the measures in question should 
appear, Upon inquiry, to deserve 
censure, that cause of censure will 
be greatly aggravated by the neg. 
lect “aj tris ssmitting early infor- 


SUCCESS it 


mitt —It sufheient reasons fot 
eae had boon “3 inced, Mr. 
Mrancis expected that 1} would net 
b Opp d ont} e gor INdG OF per 
SONAL CHATACLET, OF GI pers 
fidence. For, if 1 quuiry We! le 
tuted, and crimination should fol 
low, it must be answered, not by 
character, but I») prooi. When 
Inquiry Was moved for ae that 
house, in the year 1791, into the 


causes of the first war with “"Tippoo 

iN, NO Man’s reputation sio 
shan that aft mawalli 

CT anh Lahti OF lord Comwall ve 


No Opposition was then made to mm 


quiry on the ground of his personal 
character, though none was more 

enerally 3 Spe ted. On the con- 
trary, 2S mare oh Ss munisters met 


pandthough t they 


his conduct bet- 


ter 
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ter, than by afford: ng all the interes 
mation they oth sed. He tiere- 
tore hope d this example would 
now be tollowed; and concluded by 
moving tor anum ber of documents 
relating to the war in India. 

Lord Castlere: gn ditiered mate- 

tially from the hon. gentleman, 
with re spect to the propriety of an 
inquiry in the present state of 
things. For government wats not 
even in possession of the circum- 
stances that preceded the rupture ; 
and, therefore, any imvestigation 
wt the hind must nece®arily termil- 
nate unsatisfactorily, and to the 
obv: mes pi ejudice ot the nob le lord 
to whom the government of India 
was mtru ted. It had been said, 
his lordship ob: served, that the war 
commenced in the beginning of 
June, but it was not ti ill the 6th ot 
Au rust that hostilities took pi: ce, 
{he communications between the 
Mysore and Poonah could not be 
elected in less than a mouth, and 
the latest intelligence received 


trom Madras was dated the Ist of 


September. ‘There niust, therefore, 
be many documents relating to the 
preliminaries, of which government 
could not bean possession, and \ lite h 
~iryv tO di pus. 
Cons duet of the noble lord. 

t object to the principle, 
but he was not able at present to 
compl) with the motion. He 

read 9 lio ever, his soedst I} ip Sith i 
Jrould be in 
Possession of the nece STV docu- 
MeCLIS, Not « ily to cOnyy ly with the 
“Pi rise Mr. 
Franc: et the arrival of any lie- 
Patches on the subject t. 


Mr. Francis conceived that reas 
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Motion, but even to 


«' ald have be *CTh assigned | voy 


the rnor- r-general for li he ass “7 
‘ | lS ¢ radey » the troop Ss to lTix arc. b, 
whi ich were given two months § pre- 
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the noble lord. He was, however 
willing to rely on the engag ‘me: it 
which the noble lord had taken on 
himself, to apprise him of the first 
arrival of the necessary dispatches, 
and for the present withdrew his 
motion. 

Shortly after this motion, dis- 
patches were received trom India, 
relative to the brilliant victories 
achieved by our arms. Lord Ho- 
bart, in the house of lords, and lord 
Castlereagh, in the house of com- 
mons, moved a vote of thanks to 
the marquis of Wellesley, and the 
vilicers and soldiers by whom these 
splendid achievements were per- 
formed. Lord Castlereagh con- 
ceived the wisdom of the original 
arrangements, and the skill dis- 
played in their execution, to be 
much beyond the reach of pane- 
wyric. Two or three prominent 
teatures of the war he could not, 
however, decline to notice. Every 
part of the plin of attack mani- 
fested so much skill and arrange- 
ment on the part of the marquis of 
Wellesley, as particularly entitled 
him to the attention of parliament, 
and the gr atitude of his Comer? H 
font niche judgement and vigilance 
could not exciie surpris e, when it 
was recollected that they were 
evinced by the same personage 
who gave such signal proof of the 
superiority of his mind, in the de- 
tection and overthrow of that inve- 
terate enemy of the British interests 
1) India, the late sovereign ot the 
Mysore. Atter having made um- 
ple prov IsIoOn for the security ot our 
indian empire, and after having 
sent a considerable detachment to 
reintoree our troops in Ceylon, the 
marquis of Wellesley was uble to 
bring into the field against Scindia 
and the rajah of Berar no less a 
torce than 58,000 effective men.— 
In the short space of three months, 

G general 
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| I Welle | ‘ id ci nqu ered 
‘ cry 1! hg To m S ind: y 13) ail 
«> 


2 the Decan, while 


general Leke had subdued every 


thing im another quarter. It was 
so to be remembered, that the 
Muahrat is Wart ips rn iterially 
diferent from the ot] Live 


mstance thev were not only disct- 


plined, but officered, by Enropeans. 
In the course of the war, eicht 
places of great mifttary strength 
nd importance were taken by ow 
wrmy, nd four ot them by esca- 
| de. But the operat NYS of our 
army were not contined to steges. 
Thev had tought no less than four 


pitched | ittles, in two otf which 
' ‘ycommanded, and 
mothe others eweneral Lake. ‘The 
~~ “the 93d rere eee 
victory of the Usd of + epangee 1 
w;nourable to t] ie 
courave and skill of general Wel- 


ledor: and that ef the 20th of 
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sive measures adopted by the 
government of Indi and to the 
systém of promptitude and eff. 
ciency by idk 3 our oti were 
brought into the held. 

Mr. Francis observed, that if the 
motion of the noble lord should be 
carried, the house would be re. 
duced to a situation of embarrass. 
ment, with regard to its future 
proceedings on the subject of the 
war in India. The vote of thanks 
should, in his opinion, have been 
confined to the parties by whom 
the military operations against the 
Mahrattas had been so success fully 
conducted. But the merits of the 
war itself ought to have been left 
untouched and entire, for future 
deliberation. By this motion, the 
question is prejudved. It is im- 
possible for parliament, with a 
free unbtassed mind, to examine 
the wisdom or the justice of a war, 
to the author and director of which 
they have returned their thanks i: 
such exalted terms, first for the 
pion of the war, and then for its 

ss. Neo evidence of the merit 
of lord Wellesley’s measures wa’ 

OUP POs ession, but that his mea. 
id succeeded. Upon tha 
srt ‘ind, tm fair and honourable 
argument, a his measures had 
fulled, we must have condemned 
hom on the principle of his conduct. 
Mr. Francts agreed with the noble 

rd, that the dissolution of the 
french under M. du Perron, 
Which was pecbncse" to the service 
ot Scindia, might be of considerable 
advantage. But this advantage 
‘lateral and incidental. I 
he was correctly informed, he 
d, it was not reduced by torce, 

icame over to us by priv. ate ne 
rs tration and Asrreecins nt. Wi) 
Wer acqiusitions of territory we 
t made in the Guzerat and e¢! 
was to be remembered, 
that 
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that the positive law of this coun- 
try, founded on the best considered 
principles ot policy and justice, 
and contirmed by the advice of 
every man in this country whose 
authority deserves to be regarded, 
forbids any further acquisition of 
territory in India. Upon the whole, 
it was his opinion, that the motion 
of thanks to the marquis of Wel- 
lesley ought to be deterred. Li 
the noble lord’s conduct be exa- 
mined, and it should appear that 
the war, in which India is in- 
volved, was not voluntary on his 
part, but that it was founded in 
justice and necessity, the thanks of 
the house of commons would then 
be conterred with diguity. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said that it was proposed to thank 
the noble marquis, not in his civil, 
but in his military capacity—not 
as covernor-general of India, but 
as captain-creneral of the forces. The 
reference to the law which restrains 
us from extending our territory in 
Jadia, the right honourable gentle- 
man stated to be very incorrect. The 
act passed in 1794 prescribed only 
that we should not commence a 
warin India forthe sake of conquest ; 
but to maintain that, in the course 
of a war, we should make no con- 
quests to secure ourselvs, or faci- 
litate a peace, was altogether an 
extravagant proposition. 

Mr. Fox considered it a new 
principle to vote the approbation 
ot the house to any but en who 
had been actually engaged in the 
exploits which it might be thought 
proper to distinguish by that ho- 
nour. The marquis of Wellesley 
might have given orders to set the 
army in motion; but if such con- 
heaton with an army were to be 
admitted as a claim to parlia- 
mentary thanks, the commander 
im chiet of this country would have 
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had:a right to be included in any 
vote for achievements pertormed by 
the British army on the continent; 
and upon the same principle, the ad- 
miralty should have participated of 
the thanks voted to the lords Howe 
and Duncan, for their glorious 
victories in the course of the late 
war. 

Mr. Wallace, on the contrary, 
stated, that the votes of thanks te 
the marquis Wellesley, on the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam and the con. 
quest of the Niysore ; to lord Clive, 
governor of Madras, and Mr. Dun- 
can, governor of Bombay, for 
their services in coninibuting to 
the achievements of the army, were 
proofs that the practice was not 
new. 

The previous question, moved 
by Mr. Fox, was neyatived, and 
the oitzinal motion of thanks to 
Jord Wellesley carried. tuord 
Castlereagh then proceeded with 
the motions of thanks to lord Clive, 
the hon. Jonathan Duncan, go- 
vernor of Bombay, general Lake, 
major-general St. John, the hon. 
general A. Wellasley, and aii the 
officers of the army; and ot appro- 
bation of the bravery displayed by 
the non-commissioned officers and 
privates. ‘Lhe motions were unani- 
mously agreed ty. 

We have, for the present, 
avoided entering at any length ju- 
to the subject ot the war in India, 
because we shall have occasion te 
resume it, in order to exhibit a 
very full and and circumstantial 
account of an event, in which 
the interests ef the British empire 
are so intimately concerned. 

From the occasional opposition 
which Mr. Pitt had made to go- 
vernment, it was evident that he 
was dissatished with the peneral 
measures of Mr. Addington’s ad- 
aguinistration. A motion wich he 
Ge made 
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made in the month of March, for 
an uiqui iy into the state ot out 
paval force, very fully discovered 
that this dissatisfaction was of no 
ordinary extent. He proposed a 
series of motions for an address to 
his majesty, praving that he would 
he pleased to give orders tor hiyimeg 
betore the house 2 variety of docu- 
ments relutive to the state of our 
naval force in the years 1793, 1861, 
und PS8O0G. He chose these three 
periods, in order to demonstrate that 
the exertions of the bourd of ac- 
miralty were by no means equal, 
when comparati' ely considered, to 
th 10)5e* which h ad been made in the 
first year of the Late war. The 
second period was selected, wits a 
view to show what extensive mean: 
were at the command ct the ad- 
nuraity, in consequence of a very 
material part of our maritime torce 
having been preserved to keep up 

extensive peace establishment. 
When the dangers of the country 
increase, Mr. Pitt conceived that it 
was not requiring any thing unne- 
cessaryv, to sce that the species it 
detence adopted by government, 
was that which was most appli- 
cabie tou ‘nature ot those dangers. 
WI the +s eription of the ene- 
mv’. pre eparations was considered, 


tn 1 chit by UPd pre ee d that thie rreat 


object of the adm iralty would have 
heen to al. Thent tha t Kirk lott OoOrcee 
whicl Waits THOST applicable to the 


pecthhar circumstances ot the om- 


1! e bee wt was not bet re the 
becinning ot Janatary, that any con- 
qi WAS € ed into tor | tuldine 

e 

portion of that cle scription ot 


torce, and tlren « nly 33 puneve sels 
contracted tor by the ad- 
aT) ° ot which five were to be 
commeted at the end of thr 
montis, and the remainder not 
betore the evpiratiouot nine months 


sirable to accelerate the actual cor. 
vice of every description of ligh 
force, it was his object, that an ac. 
count of the orders issued by the 
admiralty for building these vessels 
should be laid before the house, 
specifying the terms of the contract, 
and the time agreed on for it 
ye ies If this paper should 

raduced, he should teel it his 
yah on a future day, to move 
that an address be presented to his 
MAJESTY, that he would be fila 
ciously pleased to give orders jor 
Using greater expedition In augs 
menting that species of naval torce 
best calewh: sted for meeting and re. 
isting any attack of the enemy, 
cor guarding the narrow seas, and 
tor protecting the coasts of the 
country. 

There was another view of the 
subject, of which no one would at 
tempt to deny the importance. It 
was the duty of every member of 
that house, to consider by what 
means our naval establishment is 
to be rendered adequate, not only 
tothe great struggle which miy 


ensue, but to give us the means ot 


supporting our naval supertority 
after the great crisis has passed 
away. du the course of the last war, 
the zeal and activity of the board 
ot admiralty had augmented the 
number ot ships of the line to one 
hundred and twenty. On the coi 
— of peace, the permanen' 
stablishment ot then navy Ou ah fw 
have been an object of the de pest 
materest; and the propriety ot sup. 
plying successive augmentit ions 
should have formed a matter ot 
unitorm attention. ‘There were 
two modes by which this object 
micht be effected: building im h» 
mijesty’s dock-yards, and contract: 


Ly for ships i in the yal “ds ot orivate 


mcochonee From the history o 
this country for a lon 1x sevies of 
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,ears, if appeared that b: ulding 
ships of the Ime in the merchants’ 
yards Was gener lly resorted to. 
Upwa rds of twoet hirds oft the ships 
of the line in his m: yest) ’s navy 
were constructed in the dock-yords 
ef the merchants. The supplies 
from the Knige’ s dock- yards are 
site inconsiderable ; and of the 
ships. built, the greater part cone 
sist of Vessels of an inferior deseiip- 
bon ‘point of force. During the 
late war, no less than twenty-six 
call ot the line were added to the 
but these were not com- 


navy ¢$ ‘ 
posed of ships built in hts majesty’s 
yards in the course of the war, but 
of vessels of whieh some had been 
lad down ffve, nine or ten years 
hetore the war commenced. Of 
this number only two ships were 
‘id down in the king’ s dock-yards 
‘ter the war broke out, and these 
were not brought into service tll a 
late period of its duration. The 
nderence to be drawn from these 
facts was plan. If supplies ot ships 
may he As ued during the conti- 
nuance of the war, and there ts no 
probability of procuring these sup- 
plies through the king’s ‘dock-y ards, 
those of the priv, ate merchants 
must be resorted to. But, if he 
was not grossly misinformed, Mr. 
Put said, the board of admiralty 
had made no contracts to any ¢x- 
tent for su pplymg the deficiencies 
of the mney, which may occur in 
the course of a very few years 
ot the war. Having taken some 
pingto niquire into the m: itter, he 
could not find that since the year 


} 
AQ! 


niralty came mto power, more 
in two ships of the line had been 
Mtracted for in any of the mer- 
ants’ yards. It appeared to him 
at a stronger ground could not 
_ urged tor ing ury mto this 


“Uviect, With re eypect to the ni 


ludli- 
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ISO], when the prese nt bo: ird of 
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ber of sermen now employed, con- 
trast ted with the namber in the fi. st 
year oi the last war, he observed, 
that the number was then ang. 
mentec irom the peace establish.’ 
ment of 16,000 to no less than 
70,00, At the commencement 
of the present war, we set out with 
an este! phiss ment ot 5O,000 scamen, 

ind with the prospect of a rupture 
trom hour to hour. sats. ence 
or the predigious imerease ot our 

maumerce, the mercantiie marine 
of the country, the great nursery 
tor the NAVY, dedcl Meredooat Ub an 
astomshing degree; and yet, not- 
withstanding all these advantages, 
the number of seamen had been 
awigmented to only S6,000. Mr. 
Pitt concluded by afew gene! al ob. 
sery AtlONs, stating that, at present, 
he wished the production ot the 
papers for whiclt he intended to 
nove, merely lS preparaLory to fu- 
ture inquiry, 

Mr. Tierney tollowed Mr. Pitt, 
and rephed to him with considera. 
ble warmth. Tle had no difficulty, 
he said, in declaring, thar tho mo- 
tron ot the ry r| it hones thie gentle. 
man appeared to hun to be caleu- 
lated to produce an ogg aa 
every honest man must deopiore 
to engender discontents tn a 
country ; to shake the contidence 
which the people reposed tn the 
govert Mmrent ¢ ald to create doubts 
of the safhcieney of that force 
which they have rays regra ded 


AS the Orme st hi ita ° 113 itt: nial We 


curlty. tle lS not an Caemy to 
~ o9 seen . " ‘ ’ +n eres : ! 

inquiry; but oo 1 inquiry is de 
manded, in the absence ot all tacts 
to yustiiy wv, he | necived taint it 


! y rye 
ought to be resisted. The sort ot 
: ; 
attuck made on lord St. Vineent 
that event, must, he was con. 


4 
4 


vinced, hurt his lordship’s Jeelmes 


, 
more than any direct imputation 
Oj} his conduct. | ite yy bie k rd 
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would lose every thing rather than 
the good opinion of his country- 
men. No honours which his ma- 
resty could bestow, no emoluments 
‘which he con'd derive from office, 
¢ould compensate for any imputa- 
tion on the fir fame which he had 
go honourably seiatel. 

It was not, in his opinion, a suf- 
ficient ground for inquiry, that the 
right hon. gentleman chose ‘to 
imagine enough had not been done 


for the secur Ry ot the country. 
With re spect to tic neval force, he 
Was convinced that it would be 


found to be much greater th in was 
generally supposed. It amounted 
to no Jess than 1595 veseels of dif- 
ferent descriptions “cere were 
19 Trinity-house vessels, S75 cune 
brigs, 19 East India ships employed 
in the naval service, anda flotilla 
of 628 vessels fully equipped, and 
ready on the shortest notice to pro- 
ceed on any destination. As to the 
23 gun-brigs of which so much had 
heen said, and the period i in which 
they were to o comple ted, he con- 
ceived that the first ?_ of the ad- 
miral ty Was the best | id¢ve of the 

sopriety of such an ar rings ment. 
For it was to be recollecte d, that 
the noble lord had only a certain 
number of men at his disposal. 
The contracts, therefore, were re. 
fulated by a calculation of the 
tme when the vessels would he 
wanted, and when, consistently 
with the ee bi ranches of the ser- 
vice, they could be supplied with 
their complement of men. 

It had res . argued, that. the 
@ock-vards of his mitt ‘sty were 
mad quate for the s Ip in “— f the 
public service. The n able ler 
has shown a very laudable Cesire 


t 
l 


; 
to be more anxious for the Interests 
ie ublie thay of the contrace- 
tors; and trilit ts proved by pro. 
fessional men, that the new plaa 
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adopted by the noble lord, of om, 
ploving the artificers in the dock. 
yards, instead of private contrac. 
tors, is Improper, tt Is not tobe 
tuken for granted that any blame 
has existed. In opposition to th 
statement that, at the begining of 
the war, the number of seamen 
was 50,000, Mr. Tierney observed 
that it was only nominally som 
The number, in fact, was not 
above $36,000. Hie ironed that 
the circumstances of the country 
were more favoursh'e to a rapid 
increase of seamen in 1793 tho in 
180%; tor the militii, the army 
ot reserve, and the Vi } LUtecers, all 
operated as obstacies to the filling 
~ ngs supplies of men fi the e navy. 

, in Oppo sition to all these ob sta 
betty the number of seamen was 
within less 
the one hundred thousand men 
voted as sufficient for our naval 
establishment. Atter a few ree 
marks on what he conceived to be 
the mischievous effects of Mr, Pitt's 
motion, and after expressing his 
highest approbation of the cha 


ir 


racter ail conduct of the noble 
lord whose adminttr ion was 
now attacked, ! ieded with 


Moving anamc..cinent to Mr. Pitt's 
motion. 

Admiral geil controverted 
Mr.’ 2 1€: ‘sstatement of the num- 
ber seamen actually « mploved, 
on™ re ae ented that they would be 
found to be nei rly 
the number. Fle denied’ that the 
gun-vessels to ita allusion had 
heen made, and among which 
were included launches and cutters, 
were better than the gun- b; IS, on 
the impe« rtance oi which Mr. Pitt 
had laid so much stress. [fa sufh- 
cent number of gun-vessels of a 
proper construction had been built 
and “9 anned, Te might have as- 
d ships which 
the 


sisted the fr: ieatea an 






than two thousand of 


20,000 short of 
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the admiralty say they have ia tac 


channel, and prevented the punction 
‘? j , ] 


of the enemy’s Hotilas at Houle, 


He averred that the adm aity had 
noteven provide da me iclent num- 
ber of trigat vs and 5] Loops for the 
co mmon duties of t! channel. He 
nori ed the re seaion ot the plat iS 
which had been submitted to the 
admiralty by ! umself, and by an 

accomplished nn mic and ship- 
builder, the late sr Charles 
Knowles. Every part of the naval 
system, he conceived, shoyld be 
the subject of inquiry ; for, it it was 
not inmediately changed, he ex- 
pecte ‘d that it would be pro ductive 
of the most fatal calamities. 


Sir Edward 1 ellew succe eded, 


and stated to the house his opinion 


of the eficiency of our naval system 
of detence. The 373) gun-brigs 
he deemed as proper for the service 
for which they were intended 

any other species of gun-boats.— 
Although in all weather we had 
kept the sea, and blocked up the 
Ports Oo f the enemy, and althou: an 
they had no where a force able to 
cope with us; yet it lestaied 
that these facts were not sutlicient 
to satisfy the minds ot some indi- 
viduals, with respect to the power 
a ournavy. [rom his own per- 
sonal knowledge, he stated, that 
contract work was in general cither 


composed ot very indiflerent ma- 


tertals, or else | uttogether in a loo 
and slovenly manner; so much so, 
ides J, that they could not be 
deemed sea-worthy for any tung 
like the same space of time as the 
: ls which were built in the 
kinie’s dock-yards. 

Mir. Wilb rf ree suppo irted the 
mouon. We were in a situation, 
he ud, perilous be ond all former 
€xainpie in our history. France, 


afer dal hier — ts, was thre at- 


. } ry i? +o + 
Caith « Bees Wi the whole undir erted 





li 8&8 @ KR Y. 1OS 
armed forcs wh er imma: ise popu. 
lation. lt was or the fu Wport- 

wnce, therefore, thut we ark 
Know Waether adequate prepara. 
tions had Derts TU, ulegu ue 7) 
extent, aa king, and in promip- 
titude, to meet the present danger. 

} 


An INGuUIry Of Gus deseniption 


° . . 
. ' , , . terete te ; } 
might be conduc ed Wits id aad Li. oe 


C} losing to the public any thing 
\ hich it Was Impro per to divulge 5 
for the pre ‘tice “F the house | justi. 
hed the u ‘ituuon of secret co - 
mittees. Ide contended that the 
present Nuveid system, mstead of 
receiving the approbation of the 

public, was very much condemned. 
Ie ob serve ao that rt was the esta- 


blishex La ‘ot the navy to build 
the vreater part of our shi ups in the 
priva eave > king’s yi rds beimy 


tully employed im repairing them. 
lt the sitps built im the former 
Welle bad Omes, it was to be re- 


membered that thie bargains were 


mince by public competition, and 


the contractors might aud ought to 
be bound, under high penaltics, to 
furmsh proper materijus and good 


workmauship. ‘The hon. 


| 
renuc- 


i ! ’ ‘ 1 i. » 
man asked whetucr bad ships were 
not sometimes but im the kingr’s 
rargic @ fiar of Hem tay }} 
yaras 5s tor Wade dt them taat a 


, ; } 
the ao ‘Ss were stuted it? pits Veadlby 


mar Pe .: ‘er * . 
Vv saad i iv eldba dib.aa ; Girl ‘ed So 
Miu ly credit I COTTRG 1) » Nn the 
Cven Veil Ol peeleey between 7% > 
ai id i y Wy, pA i ! uf i ne We sc 
buutin the private 's, and only 


Sin the kine’s yaras. it die antient 
established mode Or Nias a aining 
the naval strength of the country 
Was abandoned, we ought at. 
least to And some prop vtionably 
greater exeruonus ? ihe Kine’s yards 
«yy , é = - 

tO Muke UP tor tic GChcIcncy. As 
he was satistied thatthe motion was 
made by his right honourable 
friend for the purpose of callme 
forth and imuintaining onr naval 
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strength, he should give it his warm 
support. 

Mr. Sheridan, ina very animated 
and eloquent speech, defended the 
conduct of the admiralty, and op- 
pose d the motion for inquiry, upon 
the principle that no sufficient 
rround for it had been adduced. 

‘he motion, he contended, had no 
other object in view than to convey 
an imputation upon one of the 
most gallant and meritorious cha- 
racters this country has ever pro- 
duced. He was contident, tf a 
stranger Were to observe the whoie 
ot thi: procecs ding, he would not 

tate ta proreunce that it was 
suggested by fucttous and part) 
motives. The naval system ad- 
opted be lord St.Vincent had been 
ocuse the noble lord 
against him a host of 


@VCTNICS, by or 


ques ioued, b 
’ 
h id erxciwed 
nating an ‘aquiry 
ro. the most dagrant public 
abuses But nc man who loves his 
oy mr" , 


» md vengrates public vir- 
ti, car refitse Bre roble lord his 
routude .nd hisadm/iration. Wl le 
t. was oassuled= oniy by these 
worr s which had ted and f. ittened 
upon the corruption of the navy— 
whtle he hac to consider as his toes 
these only wlio had proved them- 
selve hostile to b nour and yustice, 
and who hadenriched themselves on 
the S} tls of tne'r country —the 
neble bord would proceed in hi: 
concee ef glory, disdaining and 
deciining to retatiate then track. 
The practice hility ot making use 
of gun-boats te annoy the forillas 
on the I rench COAST, Mr. Sherid n 
stuted, was denied by ever el. 


heestemecer. Bat whatever mich 


, 

t 
be them use athe shoals ales Lat 
coat, they were Mie ay ably D ne 
employed with y decret 1. 
vantarce which may bo oatall.« m- 


, | , 
= * , ! 
pared with the atibty of lascre « 


peg upon our own « 


ever the latter could be emplorve d, 
the former must be comparatively 
useless. It was notorious, he. 
from Pevensey to Duneeness a 
man of war can an eae ¢ lose in 
shores; such is the de P h of x ater, 
"This, therctore, w as tl de Script on 
of force upen which most. con 
fidence should be placed, either 
tor a’ ack or defence. "The hon, 
gentieman poimted out the infe. 
riority ot the gun-boats constructed 
d ii r the last wars the greater 
prart ¢ ( which were sold at a CON. 
siderabie loss. Gan ee in his 
opimen, would be rather miuarious, 
on the ground of expense, and the 
number of men they would require, 
han likely to be serviceable. Mr. 
Sheridan seemed to infer, from the 
number of men on 


q 
ie yed in the 
kingr’s dac keya 


from the correc. 


tron of the mter: a uresyrements of 


these yards, ane rom the ciassing 
of the workmen sone to their 
skill, that the whole establishment 
of the 1 navy miyriat De et mpiletely 
marntamned, without at all resorting 
to the private yards. lor it wasa 
well bv own fact, that more than 
$000 shipewrights were employed 
in the king’s yards, and that 45 
hip-wrichts could buiid a 74+ ma 
vear. Plo animadverted with mueh 
point on many parts of Mr. Wilber- 
torce’s spec 4, and declared, that, 
aie had been the vreat endeavour 
of oe higeh character upon whom 
it aa ared to be the object of the 
motion befere the house to fix an 
input inon, to eorrect alsuses, and 
to proauce mite v rity and ar Anges 
ment in all the departments of the 
against the 
n; for he was Cl avinced 
lated to gras 
the corrupt, to frown upon 
reform, and to assarl! the reputation 
. officer, whose claims 
grittitude of the 


Te a _ 
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could enly be equalled by the 
eqeem and attachment he enjoys 
anony allt hat aye great and good. 
Mr. Fox was ready to assent to 
the distinguished worth and pre- 
eminent services of earl St. Vince nt, 
| ut he lt that the best way of testi- 
yr his re pect for such a cha- 
ractes was to vote for the motion. 
A sur thrown on the reputatian ot 
lord St. Vincent would be a loss to 
the country ; and to remove every 
wspicion of that kind, he was de- 
vous that ample means should be 
afforded, that the triumph of lord 
St. Vincent micht t be the more com- 
plete, satisfactory, and glorious. 
The line of conduct which mine 
sters had thought ft to pursue ap- 
peared to him objectionable ; for, 
by granting some papers and re- 
fusing others, they in some devree 
countenance the suspicion of seme. 
thine wrong in the naval admini- 
tration. ‘hey wish, by defending 
lord St. Vincent, to detend them- 
elves. They wish to cbtain the 
precedent ot his great name to re- 
sist i so that every other 
ay be sup pressed. “ Of 
srlorio us achievenrent on. the 
Mth of February. no man,” said 
Mr. Fox, “ can think higher than 
myself ;—but his coniiet with Py 
abuses wad COTrUup Lions f his de- 
partment, though less brilliant, 1s 
not less arduous a 1 meritorious. 
On the Lich bebruary he cn- 
gaged and vanquished the enemy. 
but he has wayed a war no less 
dithcult—with jobs, and contracts, 
and frands. He hes broken their 
embattled Jine—a tek no less ar- 
ducus than to penetrate that of the 
enemy. My adm: ation of him is 
increased, to tind him possess in so 
high a degree, that which is more 


miquid' \ 


by 


rare than gatauatry in the field— 
Civ! our, > ane dias ° . 

wil courage ind decision, as well 
é2 personal CO) iTace.”? 
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With respect to the number of 
gun-boats in employment now and 
at former periods, the comparison, 
he obser ved, atl rded no conclu. 
sion, unless it were shown that the 
exigency ot the case demanded 
greater exertions, and a greater 
proportion of this species of toree. 
Unless too it can be shown thata 
re: iter number of gun-brigs ought 
to be employed, the late pe Hed at 
wich the admiralty made the con- 
tracts tor such vessels proved no- 
thing. Jn viewing the state ot our 
dete nee, the whole system, and 
not any particular point, should be 
taken into consideration. It is im- 
possible but that, in wewing each 
point separately, there mus: ap- 
pear to be some deniciency. Some 
of the inferior parts must be over- 
looked in forming an opinion of 
the perfection ot the whole; and 
if there was any part of our public 
defence which it wonld be more 
sate to sacrifice than another, trom 
its being of mferior moment, le 
conceived it to be the gun-bou"s, 
which had been represented to -¢ 
ot such essential importance. Mr. 
Fox suid he should vote for the 
motion on the prounds which he 
had stated. e vcious that he should 
do that Whtca private tricndship 
and) public duty equally pre. 
scribed. 

The chanceller of the exche oucr 
repeated the opinion of sir Edward 
Pellew, that on the co; st of 

France, from the nature of the 
shore, no sper ies of craft could 
prevent the ene:iy’s boats fron 
creeping along. iddition to 
the powerful testy ony of that 
officer, he produced that of cap- 
me Day, who had been mph ed 

y the admiralty to examine and 
re bo his epmion as to the p SSle 
bility of ortving any effectual check 
to the communication of the ene- 
mv’s 
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my’s gun-boats along their own 
shores. That officer, in a letter 
to the admiralty, states, that on 
account of the shallowness ot the 


French coast, and the number of 


batteries on shore, it was impos- 


sible for us to send any species of 


vessels close cnough to make any 
snatcrial impression on the enemy ; 
and as they had horse artillery con- 
tinually moving along the shore, 1t 
was impossible even to send in 
boats, tor the purpese of annoying 
their Hotillas. In reply to the 
statement of a deficiency of SOO 
shipwnghts in the yards, he ob- 
served, that more men were now 
employed than during the first 
year of the last war, and only 5s 
Jess than at any period of that war. 
{t was also to be consid red, that 
as nearly GOO persons had been dis- 
ha: ged, who 3 received six 
a day tor domg nothing, the num- 


-~ 


199: 
shillings 
eS 


her of etheient men now was 
greater than it had ever been. In 
bestowing 2 warm tribute of praise 
upon the iirst ! af of the adnuraity, 


he ay pire to h 1s lord: . 'p what had 


Seen sand ot lord hatham :— 
That he had “he ame of an 
ie Al resp sta “a In every 


quarter ot the elobe-— 
—— clirum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus et nostra multum quod pro- 
deret urb.” 
he chancellor of the exchequer 
havine been tollowed by 
members, capt. 


, scve ral 
un Markham rose, 
and shortly adverted to the num- 
ber ot men in his majestv’s navy. 
In the month ot December last, 
when the regular returns were 
made to the admu alty, the num- 
ber of scamen amounted to 76.054. 
T oft these G44) hads nee been added 4 
and the marmes amounted tp 
15,679, making atotal of OS,174 
men. He expressed | ope i. 
with re pect to 


ships buile 1d th 


H AND 


merchants’ yards, and affirmed thy 

those built 1 in the king’s yards were 
far prefer able. The sl ips built iz 
the latter were wholesome and 
ound; but those bmilt in the mer. 
chants’ yards were generally found 
to get what 1s called the dry reg, 
which had a tendency to produce 
fevers among the seamen. Cap. 
tain Markham even ago ey $0 
far as observe, that the ships 
built in ae merchants’ yards had 
been the ruin of the navy. 

Mr. Pitt replied with great elo. 
quence and torce to the various ar 
guments which had been advanced 
against the motion. He considered 
the retusal of ministers to produce 
certain papers, upon the ground of 
their leading to inquiry, as tanta. 
mount to a declaration, that, if full 
information should be afforded, 
doubts must still rest upon the 
minds of the members of that 
house, which could alone be re. 
moved by serious investigation. 
The first prominent feature of his 
Motion Was, to ascertain whether 
we possessed such a naval force, 
under the present danger of inva- 
sion, as would be fully competent 
to the security of these islands. 
The next dis tinguishi ing feature ot 
the motion was, to lay a founda- 
tron to kee P the n ivy upon such an 
*<t ab lishment, that, whatever may 
be j ifs present condition, a perma- 
nent force may be in tuture sup 
poi ted, adequate to the aceumt- 
lating perils to which the nation 
may be exposed. ad Are not tin sey” 
he asked, “ rave and Important 
are they - not de 
provide avainst the 
hreatest pos sible cal: umity, and for 
the security, nay, the very exist: 
I have been 


; . , 
rected to 


ence of the country? 


told, that I have been seized wit! 
a pa to which the gallant heart 
¢ head ot the 


adnul Peta’ ’ 


La 
of the noble lord < ut th 
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’ 
stranger. ‘That 


adm: iralt 7, 3 @ 
nob! lord, | well know, ts superior 


to all ignoble fe Ars but he would 
be who!ls unfit for the station he 


occuples, if he were not to entere 


———— ul conviction of danger; 


if he did not know that dithcuities 
Saw shi 
ere to be encountered, wader the 


mighty system of ! hostilivy adept 
by France. If ministers hi ive ‘be lt 
none of these apprehensions; if to 
thisalarm or panic they have been 
wholly superior ; how are we to 
explain ther recent conduct? For 
what purpose have they been en- 
gag ng the time of parliament, 
with prolix and energetic discussions 
on the military force necessary to 
defend the sacred soil of our coun- 
try from insult and violation?— 
Whence all this bustle and activity, 
this volummous correspondence 
with the most emment characters 
in military life-—Whence this 
variety of measures, which I will 
not say they have proposed, but & to 
which they have acceded?— Is t} 
too all vain delusion? or have they, , 
with me, been degraded by a panic 
which they assume when military 
affairs are under consideration, 
and reject with indignation when 
the naval force is the subject of de- 
bate —~It has been _ ud, that 
the nav al detence of the in d iso ur 
nauonal passion, in which we in- 
dulge all the excesses of . tinctive 
pride. W ith this ge - eTous pro- 
pensity, let us look tothe collective 
strength of the ene my on the ¢ p- 
posite coast, which seems to realize 
the fictions of antient story Can 
it be supposed, with this view betore 
us, we ean fora moment force: tall 
the advant: res © t our insul: ir si situla- 
tion; the TO ies Of OUT maritime 
strength ; the navy which has ey- 
tended commerce, v which has 
established ¢ it! 


hority, wh cn 


ir ar 


B eatcad « } 
ha: acti 2 tc the rank Vi = Crys .¥ 
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amongst surrounding empires, and 
which has conduced to our power 
and agerandizement inevery quare 
ter of the earth? Can we, m the 
moment of danger, fal to remem. 
ber this erand source of public se. 
curity? Wi hen the enemy, notwithe 
standing the loss of their internal 
trade, their eaternal commerce, 
their fisheries, the very toundia- 
tion of their navy, have, m the 
prosecution of a gigantic enterprise, 
created an acttical murine of pros 
dimious extent, are w 
tion Our means to the new circume 
stances in which we are placed, to 
the new penls to which we are 
exposed? L[ trust, therefore, | shall 
not be accused of disgraceiul fear, 
ot idle panegyric, if I contend that 
our exertions ought, at this moment, 
to exceed all former eftorts, since 
the dangers by which we are en- 
compassed exceed ail tormer peril.” 
In urging the importance of the 
kind of minor marine which Mr. 
Pitt had recommended, it was by 
no means his intenuon, as had been 
misrepresented, luy aside the 
tloating castles by which this coun 
try is protected; for, should the 
Hotilla of the euemy venture to- 
wards our coast, he had no dcubt 
that a wide destruction and genera! 
confusion would be occasioned by 
the anoyance ot our regular navy. 
But, among the vast multitude, 
some might escape. In recom- 
mending, therefore, thislesser navy, 
his object was to render certain that 
security which otherwise would be 
only probable. The larger ships 
would constitute our first defence ; 
our flotilla would be destined to 
protect the shallows; our third ex- 
pe dient would be, it pos ible »to pre- 
vent by ou arm y the landing y ot 


notto j bopor- 


t} eenenhy > ‘fourth was, should 
they faabll at toot ite on be ngrlish 
pieure, TO hee Gicm in the held 


"9 
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of slanchter. With regard to the 
distinction which had been made 
between gun-brigs and gun-boats, 
he acknowledged that the preter- 
ence which had been viven to the 
former was just; and he declared 
that it was to this SPECIES of torce 
to which he had particularly ad- 
verted. * Uut,’’ said Mr. Pitt, “ we 


are amused with a brilliant Sash of 
e, not lately a source ot 


eloguenc 
ordinary enterts inmentinthis house: 
and we are told by an hon. gentle. 
man (Mr. Sheridan) all this scheme 
of gun-vessels is a job. 1 hts sen- 
tment, clothed m= a wandering 
meteor which fixed its ray of indig- 
nation npon me, shall not so tar 
dazzle my organs ot vision as to 


a hI ih! »* i “ys ane . } . * ea 
event my discovering the way by 
wineh Lo mav relicve mvselt trom 


etlulgence. ht 


not necessary to « onel ide , ber eeuerse 


the terrors of it 


a service has been conve nae mto a 
job, thatitus an useless service.’’— 
Respecting the objec IONS asratnst 
burldme in the merchant.’ yards, he 
athrmed, that as tar as bis experi 
ence went, they were in 
bemg supported. Our mercantile 
marme, and the ships ot the East 
India company, which are as per- 
fect and complete as any upplied 
to the purposes of navigation on 
any service Whatever, are built in 
these yards. Why then, he asked 
are these extensive depots of 
property and publi inductry to be 
so mercilessly de nie hr. Pitt 
cone bu ded by Sey r he Was SOrry 
that what he propos nt might tend 
In some derice to implicate earl 
et. Vincent; but he had to repeat 
that no tenderness, no consideration 
for that ch ar acter, high and ereat as 
iy was, should m 
kim to a his duty to 


wm deserve 


+? . : 2 “ 
Puotre, wi Os¢ safety. in such, act 
as ihe present, Was the tirst ovrect 
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Mr. Putt’s motion was lost by a 
majority of 713; but it was under. 
stood that seme of the document; 
for which he had moved would be 
produced. 

In the course of the former Sts. 
sion, i bill was brought in by siz 
W. Gearv, for the establishmen: 
of a marine society fishery . but, in 
consequence of its being introduced 
at a very late p* riod, the } Non, hurd. 
net thought proper to withdraw it, 
"Towards the end of March, it Wus 
read tor the second time, and re. 
jected. Indeed the arguments‘ad. 
vanced tn one ot the bill v cre 
not likely to carry it through the 
house. It Wits ne sented that the 
object nsagainst the measure rested 
solely on assertion, and that it was 
only ma comrartee that the whole 
subject could be thoroughly mvesti- 
ciated. It was not mtcnded to esta. 
bush a combinatton, buta corpo. 

tton im the tish ny tr ade, trom 
which i was not to be apprehended 
that the piice ot fish would |! 
paisec, ukthough trom the Balad 
such an effect might be produced. 
\s the capital was to be limited to 


SO.0G0/., the emg: ssientoa would 


not be hable to Ure imp utation ot 
monopoly ; and the public a 
te benefited by nt, as it would 


7 trib ire wo ATeS ance the Objects of 


the institution ot the marine s0- 
<q! \ 

} } , e. ‘ ? 
hy Ce Ott hand, it Was adie 
ed, that it was not at all pro- 

} } s +h 
aha id ‘4 | + Wi ch i i> t | 
propose { to Mics rpo “ate, could 
rT » ficls : mr 
PaIIrMIsh fist te : bo ade market 
} - ‘aA 
as Tewulariv, ; d on as moderate 
’ ’ . 
t % 7 to was suppued by the 
’ ee Pn s = 
" lD.IsdIed tisciermen,. Wilo 
\ C II r, rom rtNe ( cum 
s | , 
: ut to ih TOY thei iu i ce, 
11] 
ind to « t their utmect = 
th preposed coimpany Anew 
I t } 
?; qf sd ** ‘ Pa 4y rer 
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and would therefore be obliged to 
employ agents to conduct their at- 
fairs, Who were not likely to be as 
active as the former, not having the 
ye motives to stimulate their 


san 
‘ndustry. ‘The measure would 
have a tendency to shake the old 
establishment of our fisheries, and 
to injure those poor fishermen who 
had always evinced such readiness 
to coptribute to the public service. 
et proof of this, it was stated, that 
vod fishermen were enrolled tor 
the national defence at Harwich. 
The apprehension of the conse- 
quences of this bill had induced 
many fishermen to sell their vessels. 
They felt it would be wiser in them 
to abandon the business, although 
they had a very considerable num- 
ber of apprentices reaiug for the 
sea, than attempt competition with 
a wealthy corporation, which could 
give such high bounties as would 
render it impossible tor them to 
keep their men in their service.— 
Although it was intended that the 
new society should be under obh- 
gation to receive the bovs of the 
marine society as apprentices, the 
object of the latter would not there- 
by be promoted. ‘Lhe boys would 
thus be kept out of his majesty’s 
service for a period of 7 years; tor 
at present they co directly to sea, 
and an must cases in the royal 
avy. 

Although the reasons urged in 
Opposition to the measure were 
much more forcible than those in 
“2 cle lence; and dthough petitions 
‘rom Harwich, Gravesend, and 
Feversham, Were presented ag inst 
the bill, it was lost only by a ma- 
jority of three votes. 

On the 28th ot Marc! » the house 
Having resolved itvelf into 2 com- 


Hiltee of supply, the chancellor of 


shea - ‘ 
the exchequer submitted to their 


tt*arne 2 ‘ — 
a. *. ivN a Ss ees Which he COl - 
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cerved was entitled to all the indul- 
gence and liberality which they 
were unitormly accustomed to 
show to the exertions of the British 
aavy. Atter the ratification of 
the definitive treaty of peace, lord 
Hood presented a memorial to his 
majesty, claiming a reward for 
the officers and seamen, on account 
of the French ships taken and de- 
stroyed at Toulon, together with 
their ordnance and stores. His 
Majesty Was pleased to refer the 
memorial to the privy council, a 
committee of whom took it into 
constderation. It was the opinion 
of that committee, that it was aot 
expedient to grant any remunera- 
tion for the ten sail of the line and 
other vessels which were destroyed, 
vetause it was not the practice to 
grant remuncration for ships de- 
stroyed at sea; it was only where 
they were captured, that the cap- 
tors became entitled to prize-mo- 
ney, head-moncy, &c. ‘Che com- 
mittee of privy council recom. 
mended that a remuneration should 
be given for those ships which were 
brought away from Toulon, and 
afterwards employed in his majes- 
ty’s service. It wasthen referred to 
the lords of the admiralty, and the 
master-general of the ordnance, to 
report the value of those ships, and 
ot the ordnance and stores taken in 
them. ‘the lords of the admiralty 
reported the value of the ships at 
V0,742/. and the value of the ord- 
manceand storesat2 $8,504 1 4s.10}d. 
On these reports being received, 
the committee of council recom. 
mended the granting of a remuneras 
ticn to lord Hood, which was ap- 
proved of by his majesty in council : 
and it was upon this recommens 
dation that he submitted the pro- 
position for remuneration to the 
committee. "The chanceller of the 
exchequer alluded to the capture 
and 
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and destruction of the enemy’s 
S.1ps At the Helder, Ah ukir, 
and Copenhagen, and conceived 
thi aut these cases, in which remune- 
ration Wis grat. ted to the captors, 
were precicly analogous to that 
which he subrmitt ed to the com- 
mittee. He concluded by moving, 
that astm not exceeding 205,236). 
be e@ranted to his majesty, to be 
distributed among the oflicers and 
1. t lord 
f Toulon, 
timated value of the 
ship and Vo ! taken pe SESS n 
{ of the 
ordnunce and = stores on board 
them. 

Mr. Jolimstone conceived that t 
subject betore thy 
tx rea Cd tO u narrow Cc RIPssy 
nunely, whether or not the ships 
captured at ‘Voulon were legal 
prives?— The imelination of his 
mind was, that as they were taken 


searen under the comman 


cuptare 


ef upon that occasion, ar 


} 
i 


committee nuelht 


pressession of, not m consequence 

of a capture, but ef a convention 
} ’ " we" ’ 

with the people of Teuton, they 

could not hel aalty deemed prizes 


to our navy. ‘he remuneration 

 degemyt ge Ae softhe Dutel 
> ¢ el. t } ] > 

leet at the Helder, and to those 


who capt red and destroved the 
Danish fleet at Copenhage i, he 
Tiina ned, had no analogy to the 


case now under consideration, tras. 


’ ’ , . 
Much as, im the former ot these m- 
} 1 
Stelle » tare piid ‘ \ t i iS 
would have been condemped inthe 
: : : 
cl tot admiralty, and in the hat- 
<e ‘ «) \ e act illy lhelled 
rent re any ar ement wee made 
by government to indemmnilv the 
t It, however, i «] ld bo 
a * . t; . nt tik ?v) TF a 
t 
1 1 in f non, he was { Opt 
: t} i } 4 TY qrrvr }, ‘ { 
so” ’ bie j 1 ee ’ ’ 
’ » CX} ! rth tithe 
Tr Pive@-)] a | VWoity’ thre seaTven 
TALL d Marincs. Phe hope delar 
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which had arisen in preferring 
these claims appeared to him pre. 
sumpiive evidence, that the Darties 
themselves felt they had no righ 
to remuneration. 

Sir Liome Popham stated the 
circumstances attending the cap 
ture of the French fleet at Toulop 
On the 28d of Aur.17938, lord Hood 
appeared off ‘Toulon with 14 sail 
the erg dmiral St.Julien, admiral 
'LTrogoffe having been suspended, 
commanded the French fleet, whic 
consisted of 17 sail of the line 
Lord [iood decided to attack the 
French ficet ia the formidable 
sition in Which it was moored. — For 
thi PUTPOse, he disembarked a 
part of the army serving in his 
flect v an the marines, and took 
possession of Fort La gases 
After this was achieved, he sent a 
flag of truce to St. Talien, and 
made a dispo ition to attack his 
Heet at anchor tr m the batteries of 
Ia Maigue, and the co-operation of 
i¢@ British tieet. Admiral St. Ju 


seven ships most attached to him, 
deserted his fleet, at the very mo 
ment the British admiral was pre 
paring toattack him. From these 
fact sir Home I p sham contended 
shat Gane was no convention, since 
there was no condition agreed upor 

comm reders of the 
British and French tleets. 

Mr. Kinnaird opposed the mo- 
tron, and move dt the previous ques 
toon. But the origin al motion was 
carried, and the report crdered to 
be received the \ "Lhe re- 
port having been brought up by 
Mr. Alexander. Mr. Calcrait moved, 
that it should be taken into cons 
deration on a future day, m order 
that the subject should be more 
minutely considered. 

Upon this occaston 


between the 


>mext duy. 


sthe advocate 


gencral (sir John Nich oll) rose, and 
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sated, that he entertained a strong 
opinion, that, even 2s matter of le- 
gal right, lord Hood would have 
been entitled to obtain the condem- 
nation of the ships taken at Tou- 
lon. Lord Hood appeared off 
that port with a British fleet: he 
had aright to capture, and possibly 
would have captured the ships in 
question. The inhabitants offered 
tu surrender them conditionally. 
The conditién was, that the ships 
should be held in trust for the 
Bourbon family, in case of its re- 
storation, and till the end of the 
war. While the war continued, 
the ships could not properly be con- 
demned; but when a peace was 
made, extinguishing the hope of re- 
storing the house of Bourbon, by 
fe ogniring the new governinent, 
of which the inhabitants of ‘L‘oulon 
were become subjects, the condition 
was at an end—the capture became 
absolute. Lord Hood was con- 
tent to apply to the bouaty of the 
crown, and the liberality of par- 
liament. But his claim was under- 
stated, in being described as an ap- 
plicatic nto the liberality of the 
house. It appeared, on the con- 
trary, to be a claim upon its justice. 
The ships were captured from the 
enemy. All property acquired in 
War, in the nature of bootv, be- 
lones either to the crown it: elf, OT 
to the captors as grants from the 
crown, and not to the public.— 
These ships, however, had been ap- 
plied to the use of the public. The 
captors, therefore, sanctioned by 
the er Wn, In) whom alone the Dros 
perty vi ted, hould be Dac by the 
public, who had received a valua- 
ble consideration, to which it had 
no legal riyht. The public, he af 
wrmed, was in justice, and not 
Prag. in berality, bound to pay 
‘or these ships, 
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was with extreme reluctance he op- 
posed a mreasure, which had for 
its object remuneration to our brave 
countrymen, to whom all of us are 
so much indebted; but he could 
not avoid expressing his surprise at 
the argument of the advocate-ge- 
neral, who had treated as a com- 
mon capture the ships brought 
away from ‘Toulon, when im tact 
they were a sacred pledye to the 
British admiral for the royal family 
of France. With what justice then, 
he asked, can the country be now 
called upon to purchase those ships, 
which were brought away from 
Toulon, from those who, neither 
by the laws of war nor of honour, 
had any right to sellthem? The 
colovel said, that from every ac- 
count he had read, the English ap- 
peared to have been taken by sur- 
prise at Toulon; otherwise every 
ship that was destroyed would have 
been added to the British navy. 
Mr. Sheridan asserted; that al- 
thouch all prizes were the right of 
the crown, tt was only in trust for 
the people. Upon the whole view 
of the subject of the captures at 
Toulon, he thought that lord Hood 
was toblame, and on that account 
he had iormerly voted against con- 
ferring on him the thanks of the 
how 2, It any honour was to be 
claimed in the business, he econ- 
ceived it Was due to sit Sidney 


rere & 
s>7Titial. 


The master of the rolls said, that 
from the reren of queen Anne, to 
the present moment, the country 
had never derived benefit from cap- 
tures without remunerating the 
captors. What ground was there, 
he asked, for their breaking in, 
upon the present occasion, on the 
uniformity of proceeding in these 
cases? [Tflord Hood conld have 
proceeded to condemnation in the 
court of admiralt "9 there was TO 


* occasion 
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occasion to come to the house 3 and 
surely it would not be contended 
that the house was never to be li- 
be ral, except in those cases where 
they had no diseretion. ‘The ships 
in question were part ot the enemy's 
force, and might have remained so, 
of it had not been tor the exertions 
of lord Hood. His lordship, having 


ulterior objects in view, abst: une d 


fro im exercising the strict rig] its ot 


war. It thus "bec came a qualitied 
surrender, and this was an obstacle 
to proceeding in the conrt of admi- 
ralty ; but the injury done to the 
enemy was not the less. To post- 
pone this subject, upon the gro und 
that, if the French mon. rch were 
restored, the ships ore rht to ‘be re- 
stored to that government, might 
be delaying it tor ever; but surely 
there must be a limit to such a con- 
dition. All the facts relating to 
the capture of the ships were noto- 
rns; all the papers which were 
necessary had been laid _— the 
table 3 and he trusted that, as the 
clam was founded tn ‘ust ice, it 
would not be refused. 

‘lhe question being called for, 
the amendment of Mr. Calcratt 
was negatved, and the resolution 
of the committee of supply to grant 
asum not exceeding 2605,536/. was 
tormally ratitied by the house. 

The escape of admiral Linois 


nibuted te remissness on the part 
of menisters in Convery tO ac {mi- 
ral Rainier intellteence ot ee re. 
commencement ot hostilities, the 
eerl of Carlisle, on the 13t 
April, moved for the d ot ail 
dispatches transmitted by yovern- 
ment to India. The motion w 


ii ai “as 
resisted, on the ground that it v 

contrary to all precedent, and to the 
constant practrce of the executive 
government. Where no accusz- 
t nad been establiched, where 


~ 





from Pordicherry having been at- 
t 


of 


the motives for producing such do. 
cuments were to be discovered only 
in vague and uncertain rumour, jt 
wus represented to he neither par. 
li umentary nor prudent to trouble 
his majesty with an address for 
their production. 

‘The earl of Carlisle could nor 
agree with lord Hawkesbury as to 
the principle which he had laid 
down, that ministers were to com 
municate or to withhold informa. 
tion at their discretion, on all sub. 
jects except those which were fiairly 
betore the house. He maintained, 
in Opposition to the noble lord, that 
public rumour may be sometimesa 
good ground for requiring infor. 
mation. It was notorious, his 
lordship said, that ministers had 
been so negligent in tran.mitting 
mtelligence to Indta of approach. 
ing hostilities, that private mer 
chants there had been informed of 
the war seventeen days besore the 
dispatches of government were 
received. It was to ne Blige nee on 
the part of governmen » that the 

escape of the French squadron at 
Pondicherry was to be attr uted 
fi YT, if the English admiral had 
been duly apprised of the probabi- 
lity, much le ss of the ic tual com: 
mencement of the war, he wi ule, 
co.formably to his duty, have co 
tained the whole of the French 
torce under the command of adm 
ral Linois. 

Lord Hawkesbury st!1] persisted 
in Opposing the motion. Lins lord: 
ship, however, had no hesitation to 
state, that d uring the ne wotiation, 


and previously to his m ijesty’s Mes 
sage, dispatches were sent to India 


vith all poss! ble ce lerity, TO ap prise 


ur naval and melitary comm nee 


there of the probadl le resum] tion ol 
A similar com! niunicas 
tion Was made at a subsequent pe- 
tiod of the negotiation ; and when 
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hostilities had actually commenced, 
in tellige nce to that effect was im- 
medi itely trans” itted to India. 
Lord Spencer charged ministers 
with unp: irdonable neglect, In not 
conveying the earliest intelligenc e 
of the war to our settlements in 
India. The official dispatches, his 
lordship id were transmitted by 
a frigate wi hich had to convoy a 
fleet to Lisbon ; which occasioned 
an unavoid lable delay of at least 
sixteen or eighteen days. He 
stated, he h ar no reason to doubt 
that admiral Rainier was not ap- 
— on the 12th of August, of 
what had taken place in Europe so 
early asthe 10th of March. Lord 
einste said, there was certainly 
great blame imputable to some 
quarter, and it was the duty of the 
house to examine itt] horough ily. 
The earl of Caernarvon and lord 
Harrowby sup send the motion. 
Lord Hobart opposed it, and main- 
ined that there had been no neg- 
ligence on the part of ministers. 
The frigate which carried out di- 
_— his lordship said, made 
ant xtraord marily = passage. 
Having sail led directly for India, our 
mmanders there had timelynotice 
ot the state of affairs in Europe, and 
mstructions ior their conduct in 
cise of tae res Implo in of hostilities 


is to the escape of ac Admiral Linots* 
juacdron, he was sure no blame 

id attach either to the execu- 
ive government, or to his ma- 


jesty's commander in those seas, 
Admiral Rainier was apprised of 
t! probable recommencement of 
the w “y — the French squadron 
arrived at Pondicherry ; and it was 
ai tually. under consideration to de- 

admiral Linois, when he was 

rtunate as to eect his escape. 
4he motion of the earl of Car- 
Was carried by aA majority of 
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in the house of commons by Mr. 
Kinnaird. Lord Castlereagh hav- 
sing stated that he had no cities 
to the production of the papers, the 
motion met with no opposition. 
Dissatisfied with the measures 
which his majesty’ § ministers had 
adopted for the defence of the 
country, Mr. Fox, on the 23d of 
April, moved that it be referred to 
a commftee to revise the several 
bills which had been passed, during 
the last and present sessions of par- 
liament, for the defence of the coun- 
try, 2nd to consider of such further 
measures as may be necessary to 
render the said defence more com- 
plete and permanent. He began 
avery able and comprehensive 
peech, by denying that the zeal 
di ols ay ae by the people of k nglan d 
sp rung from any approbation of 
the war, much less from any ap- 
probation of the measures of 
vernment. Their exertions, he ‘as as- 
serted, had arisen out of the inac- 
tion and incapacity of ministers 
themselves; for the want of a strong 
and well concerted plan on the 
part of ministers forced the people 
at large to come forward and de- 
fendthemselves. The character ot 
the people of England, he said, was 
pertectly understood. They would 
always be found ready in the mo- 
ment of d: Inger; and the greater and 
more deplorable the state of cala- 
mity in which the kingdom may be 
involved, the greater and more 
zealous would be their exertions for 
its deliverance. trom th 2 prepa- 
rations of the French, Mr. Fox ac 
knowleded that they apy eared to 
consider the invasion of this coun- 
try as a practicable enterprise. 
The nation was therefore called 
upon to devise the means of perma- 
nent safety. It was not his inten 
tion to take into consideration the 
general system of defence, but to 
H confine 
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confine his motion exclusively to 
the army. The committee fur 
which he should move, would have 
two distinct objects: I. The solid 
mcreasco f the rey righ rforce, and the 
removal of the u mpedimei nts which 
obstrt uct the recrumung service 

The formation of an irregular 
bet auxiliary force of a perma- 
pent kind. 

With respect to the first, it was 
imposst ble tor the house to know 
ius reale xtent; for, accord ing to the 
assertions which had been made in 
p arliament, the returns of the in- 
ntry were said to be double what 
hicers ot good info rm 1atio n be- 
ieved them to be. He was de- 
sirous that this should be made ap- 
parent by lhe laid before 
ihe committee. For the purpose of 
establishing a permanent defence 
against the meditated plan of in- 
vasion, the increase of the regular 
units or the provision of an cle- 
mentary force, which might always 
come m tid of it, was the desidera- 
tum to be obtain of. But every re. 

nition Which had been adopted 
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d to counteract the re- 


cruning of tac reyular army. On 
the breaking out of a icra weap 


must be always some contraction of 
the manufactures of a i a and 


me part of its population thrown 
eUut of employ ment, consequent ly ’ 
men were to be had for the regu- 
tat army without dificulty. But 
vnen ten gumeas were given for 


reerurnts for t ie regular St ‘vice, and 
F for ihe emy of reserve, a pre- 
ference would be viven to the lat- 
ter myurtous to the recruiting: ser- 
- II Iman nattire is the same 

at atl tir 4 t th Doan ig of this 
COUNTTY Were not litt ¢ apable 
t calculation, or & tect "arcs 

( t madl m when the 

: had. Plain an ! 

rie i; aiC€ not to be re ed. 


AND 
Men are not to be bubbled with 
theories which contradict human 
reason. Buta much more scrions 
obstacle to the recruitment of the 
regular army 
the monstrous error of — 
men for life. In all the great mil 
tary establishments on the contie 
nent, no such thing was attempted, 
In countries the most despo tie, 
where governme nts of tyranny de. 
mand most the service of unc die 
tional submission, and where, it 
may be we ed, the greatest fae 
cility would + given lO perpetts 
ating the service, no such thing 
has been attempted. 


was to be found nh 


‘¢ But ta the 
freest country im Kurepe, in that 
country which boasts of the vizi. 
lance and care which are exercised 
by law over the pers ms and ee 
perty of the people, is it not mi 

strous,’” Mr. Fox asked, * that this 
should be the only plice where men 
are so enlisted?) A man in many 
cases cannot dispose of his property 
under the age of twenty-one; and 
no person under that age can alie- 
nate any part of his estate: yet, by 
law in this free Jand, he may sell 
limselt, at any age, into military 
bondage for his natural life! Iris 
a monstrous solecism; a stain upon 
our military code; and, like every 
other gross and 

serves to impede 
A ne service, bor, what is it 
but this contract for life, that rem 
ders this service sa terrific to every 
parent, and to every 
Every puccaswat must have had 
frequen pport nities of seeing the 
eilect Ww! hich it has u ipon the hearts 
of fathers and mother s, even 
the very lowest classes of societY. 
They must have seen wi 
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of; with what earnest supplications 
they pray for his relief. And why 
i¢ all this? but that by the nature 
of this engagement, made by a 
youth in a giddy moment, they 
consider him as cut off from their 
family for ever; cut off from the 
enjoyment of all the quiet blessings 
they intended for him, or from the 
evertions by which their own toils 
were to be eased, and their old age 
rotected; because they consider 
fis enlisting for life as tantamount 
tocivil annihilation! But would it 
he so, if the contract were limited 
toa certain, and that a short pe- 
riod? On the contrary, would it 
not dispose many a parent, not 
merely in the lowest classes of so- 
ciety, but even farmers and trades- 
men, to consent to a son’s entering 
into the service, and to view his 
entrance with complacency, if, 
thinking him perhaps a little too 
unsteady for their occupations, 
they knew that his military career 
would be over in a certain number 
of years, and that he might then re- 
turn tothem with a mind improved 
by knowledge of the world, and 
with habits useful to his future 
life?” Mr. Fox was decidedly of 
opanion, that nothing effectual could 
be done in the way of recruitin 
the regular army, without sadiall 
reforms. ‘T'here must be no com- 
petition for men, no buying them 
by extravagant bounties, and no 
enusting for life. ‘The army of re- 
serve must be totally suspended, 
and the militia be gradually re- 
duced to its proper level. 

With respect to an accessory 
ree, Mr. Fox thought there should 
“te = il armament than 
eee, oe volunteers. Without 
merging on the volunteer system, 
An ed to propose a general 
: we Bs the peasantry of the 
wed kingdom; a force which, 
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althouch inferior to the volunteers, 
as to fiehting in battalion, would 
yet be of infinite value for the kind 
of attack with which we are threat- 
ened. An armed peasantry, with 
their topographical knowledge of 
their own territory, would be irre- 
sistible. It is the natural strength, 
to which, of all others, a tree peo 
plein a cultivated country ought to 
look. An armed peasantry would 
prevent the enemy from reaping 
any advantage beyond the actual 
field of battle. Atter their victory, 
they would remain in a state of 
positive impotence. ‘They could 
not scour the country, nor send 
to any town, village, or even to 
any farm, for a single load of 
hay, without a detachment and an 
escort. ‘They must be broken into 
a thousand parts to provide them- 
selves with tood, and be enteebled 
by division ; or otherwise they must 
be confined to the identical spot 
of their glory; while our own 
beaten army would have time to re- 
cover, and to reinforce its ranks. 
On the other hand, the annihila- 
tion of the enemy would be the 
consequence of their defeat. No 
rallymg point could be found ina 

country where every man was 
armed, where every hedge was an 

entrenchment. It would not be, as 

it is between contending armies, in 

a martial territory, where the in- 

habitants are quiet spectators of 
the battle ; here a vanquished ene- 

my could find no shelter, no sus- 

pension, no breathing-time, no re- 

covery. 

After recommending in very 
strong terms the arming of the pea- 
santry, Mr. Fox proceeded to com- 
ment upon the defence act, which 
in Many respects appeared to him 
to be extremely objectionable. He 
stated that the prerogative of his 
majesty could not be contemplated 
H 2 wilout 
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without anxiety, if it was to be un- 
derstood, that this act empowered 
him to com pel any individual, 
without any limitation of rank, age, 
or station, to serve in the ranks, € i- 
actly on the to oting O f enlisted sol- 
diers, and to be sul bject to al] the 
severities of military duty 
martial law. He avoided all other 
topics of inquiry, except that of the 
establishment of such a plan of m- 
litary defence as shall be equal to 
the hostile designs of the enemy, 
however formidable or protracted 
t! ey may be. Ina commit c 
observed, the subject naigh tbe tully 
discussed. rhe! 
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with moving for th: | henceaes ot 
a committee, the nature of which 
we have alreads ined. 

The chancellor of the exch leguer 
resisted the n won. tle denied 
that the zeal and unanimity which 


pervaded all ranks and cla: Ses ( t 
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the meastires and conduct of his 
mayest) ’s ministers were entitled ty 
share the credit of exe: and 
cherishing this patriotic and Dube 
lic spirit. He acknowledged, that 
by the constitution the house was 
invested with very great and exten. 
sive powers; but he disputed its 
righi Lo isutuie a com nt iLtee, 
wl ich, in HS procees ding s and re. 
sult, must ter:nmate in a committee 
of a purely military nature. Only 
two grouids | ia id | been alluded to, 
in order to justity its appoints 
the abo hi thhion ©! yf Sep PCrnmictous pritie 
ciple of recs by tition, 
and the alteration of Use term of ser. 
vice from iste to alamited number af 
years. It was not, he said, a sub 
lect of that the re. 
cruiting service had experienceda 


ung 


nem; 


unuiny compe 


tote dil lament 


momentary cessation, when, wrhin 
aspace ol litle more th: twelve 
nioil t] Dy th ; person strusted with 
its saayesty's g yvernipent had been 


coni ipe) lle “d co lu ike out of the popil- 
lation of the country no Jess than 
200, 000 men, tor the purpose of re- 

wiuing the army sé Jt,” 
continued the cllor of the ex 
chequer, “ centiemen 
that the militta was to be raised, 
army of the line to be 


and leavV. 
’ ,* 

adeh lh 
€ onsidered 
the 


recruit 1, 


the arimy ¢ t reserve to be e: tublisbe 
ed, t! ce defence act to be pi re} ued; 
and th at, notwi thist. indin; r these dit- 
ficulties, we have a regular ArmMys 


eand militia, of 184,000 men, 
that we yi 400,000 vo! 
and 27,000 sea fencibles, indepen 
dent ot aeons in garrisons and m 
colonies, making in the whole a 
force little short oe SO0,000 mei, a 
force superior to that which the 
greatest exertions of the enemy 
could produce,-—he trusted that 
the house aad the country would 
— that ministers were not that 
nt de scrip. 
a y men which the hon. move 
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of the question had endeavoured to 
represent them to be. Ad verting 
tothe principle expressed m the de 
fence act, that it ts his mayesty’s pre- 
rogative to call upon the services 
of all ranks of his sul ects capable 
of bearing arms, in Case of Invasion, 
he observed, that during the dis- 
cussion of the bill thai principle 
was frequently alluded to, but 
never opposed ; for it was generally 
admitted, that his majesty posess- 
ed such a prerogative in case of in- 
vasion, and the only question was, 
whether or not he could resort to it 
before invasion? The object of 
the motion, he suspected, was to 
create such an opposition to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers as would tend to 
produce a change of admunistra- 
tion. Ifthis were the case, some 
specific charge should be made, 
some direct accusation should be 
produced. ‘The sense of the house 
should be taken upon it; and, in- 
stead of attacking ministers by co- 
vert and underhand attempts, they 
should be boldly and manfully ac- 
cused. If they were accused upon 
specie grounds, they wonld be 
ready to meet the charge; and he 
trusted they would find no difficulty 
ta defending themselves upon fair, 
open, and constitutional principles. 
lo the motion of the hon. gentle- 
man he felt the strongest objec- 
tions, And conceived himself bound 
tO resist it upon every considera. 
. not prudence end of public pos 
ney. Without intending to affirm 
that great state necessity might 
hot justify the appointment of such 
a committee, he should leave it to 
tae wisdom otf the house to deter- 
mine, if any proots of such neces- 
sity had been advanced in support 
ve the present danverous and ex. 
‘raordinary measure. 

Mr. Pitt thought the motion was 


Calculated rns 
LvUed to unite all those who, 
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by the experience of the last twelve 
months, were convinced that from 
the present ministers no measures 
of suitable vigour and energy were 
to be expected. If it were true 
that the motion was extraordinary, 
it should be remembered, that it 
was called for by very peculiar and 
extraordinary circumstances. Ad- 
verting to the subject of an armed 
peasantry, Mr. Pitt observed, that 
whatever difference of opinion 
might prevail as to the degree of 
utility, the mode of application, 
and the local circumstances in 
which a force of this kind might be 
desirable, it was not to be disputed, 
that the efforts of the peasantry 
might, in many situations, produce 
the greatest advantage. If the 
peasantry were calculated to be of 
utility in Essex, Kent, or Sussex, in 
opposing the enemy, and retarding 
their progress to the metropolis, it 
was fit that no time should be lost 
in devising a plan for obtaining 
this additional aid. The right 
hon. gentleman commented with 
much severity upon the principal 
measures of government relative to 
the national defence, and proceeded 
to take a very comprehensive view 
of the advantages and defects of 
the whole volunteer establishment. 
He imputed considerable blame to 
ministers for the mode in which 
they checked and restrained the 
spirited and zealous otfers of volun- 
tary service, at the recommence- 
ment of hostilities. He objected to 
exempuons, and asserted that the 
volunteers, for the most part, re- 
quired no such encouragement to 
offer their services, and that many 

of them were not even aware that 
any exemptions were to be granted. 

The right of resimnation, he con- 
ceived, should never have been dis- 
puted. He noticed also the mode 

in which the volunteers were distri- 

hi 3 buted, 
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buted, and represented it as a radi- 
cal error in the system of defence, 
that the volunteers were not, in 
point of numbers, assigned to each 
. district in proportion to its cxpo- 
sure. 
Mr. Pitt said, that he could not 
presume to pronounce a decided 


; opinion upon the propriety ot rais- 
* ing men tor limited service. ‘This 
point had been much disputed by 


great military authorities. If such 
A system were proposed, it would 
be necessary, before its general 
adoption, to obviate a number of 
military objections, with regard to 
the difficulty of supplying our to- 
reign stations. He was, however, 
of opinion, that it would be the 
more eligible policy, and the best 
calculated to render the army re- 
spectable and efficient. As to the 
plan ot bringing the Irish militia 
over to this country, he could not 
approve of it, under existing cir- 
cumstances. No argument ‘could 
be drawn in favour of such a plan 

. at present, from a precedent which 
occurred ina quite different situa. 
tion of things. There were also 
many physical ¢ ons to an ine 
terc h: iit Be ot the militiz is of the t iwoO 
countries; for the officers connect- 
ed with both militias would be ex- 
posed to numberless inconvenicn- 
cies from the adoption of the mea- 
sure, 

Allusion having been made by 
Mr. Fox to the power belonging to 
the crown of calling out the popu- 
lation of the country in the event 
Ge Vas AS @apresse ‘d in the 
jreamble to the general defence 
a , Mr. P; ittobs rved, that nk thing 
ip pe ared clearer to him than 

proposiuon, that the state has a 
‘ bar tto call on the . ple to de- 


vd it, and that in the crown, being 
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ing out the people upon any great 
emergency. This right he thought 
he could show, from a series of pre. 
cedents, to be recognised by the 
constitution and custom of this 
country: for it must be admitted, 
that the crown possessed the power 
of — any district of the king. 
dom under martial law, in case of 
invasion; subject, however, to that 
responsibility to which ministers 
would be liable for the abuse of any 
such power. 
In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Pitt expressed the most decided 
disapprobation of the measures of 
government. ‘he spirited exer. 
tions which had been made to or- 
ganize the strength of the country 
were not, he said, to be ascribed to 
the direction and energy of mini- 
sters. No one measure could they 
claim as their own; no one measure 
had they improved and perfected; 
but many they had weakened and 
destroyed by their incongruities. 
Whatever then the spirit and zeal 
of a free and brave people may 
have been under the sense of dan- 
ger, ought fairly to be separated 
from the tardiness, languor, and 
imbecility of ministers in every 
thing of which they have assumed 
the isstien, ‘They boast of what 
others have sugg rested, or volua- 
tary public zeal has effected, asit 
what was done were perfe ‘ctly ad- 
equate to our security. But is it 
enough, Mr. Pitt asked, to have 
provided against the danger of 4 
tinal conquest? Enough, he af 
firmed, has not been done, unless 
we have adopted ev ery practicable 
aad rational means of deteating the 
caemy, should they invade our 
shores, with the least sacrifice of 
life, with the least waste of the 
public resources, with that 31 coal 
overthrow and destruction which 
will tor ever deter them from a r- 
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petition of the attack, and for ever 
relieve the country from the alarm 
and anxiety of invasion. In cons 
clusion, the right hon. gentleman 
stated, that, judging of ministers 
fram what they had done, and 
what they had omitted to do—from 
their slowness to adopt, and their in- 
capacity to act upon, any vigorous 
plan for the public defence—trom 
the very long consideration they 
aad upon even the most tri- 
fing topics, and the very crude and 
ill-digested measures they, not- 
withstanding, uniformly brought 
forward—from all these considera- 
tions, he felt himself urged, by a 
strong sense of duty to the house, 
to his country, and to his sovereign, 
to vote for the appointment of a 
committee, to consider of devising 
some effectual means tor our pro- 
tection, and for the security of all 
that a great nation could hold to 
be valuable. 

Mr. secretary Yorke succeeded. 
He said he should give his nega- 
tive to the motion now proposed, 
since It Wes impossible for him to 
agree to it, without consenting to 
give up all the reports made to the 
different departments, and thereby 
affording the enemy all the infor- 
mation we were in possession of 
ourselves, Such a proceeding was 
hot warranted at the present crisis. 


Was there, he asked, any want of 


public confidence in ministers? He 
knew there was great dissatisfac- 
ton im some gentlemen in that 
house, but he had heard none that 
had manifested itself in the nation. 
After dwelling upon the extent, 
spirit, and discipline, of the volun- 
teer force, he stated his objections 
to an armed peasantry. He did 
not deny that upon many parts of 
the continent a force of ! 
tion might be « 
he face of the 
habits of the 1 


c this descrip. 
f great utility ; but 
‘ terntory, and the 
‘ople, were extreme- 
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ly different from those of this na- 
tion. ‘The animadversions of Mr. 
Fox upon the declaration of the 
prerogative contained in the gene- 
ral detence act, appeared to him to 
be unseasonable at that period of 
the session, ‘The proper time for 
such objections was when the clause 
was proposed, and when precedents 
Were quoted in support of the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative. He cons 
ceived it to be equally extraordi- 
nary that, after the bill for consoli- 
datmg and amending the several 
volunteer acts had passed through 
both houses of parliament, and 
would probably soon receive the 
royal assent, a committee should be 
proposed to examine that and the 
other acts passed for the defence of 
the country. In order to remove 
some of the difficulties which re- 
tarded the recruiting of the army, 
it was his intention to propose a 
temporary suspension of the army 
of reserve act. By suspending the 
operation of this act for twelve 
months, he expected that eighteen 
or twenty battalions of regular in- 
fantry might easily be raised. He 
refused Mr. Pitt the credit of hav- 
ing suggested the measure of the 
army of reserve, and acknowledged 
that it was submitted to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers by a highly respect- 
able general officer. In defend. 
ing the system pursued by the ad- 
miralty of building in the king’s 
dock-yards, in preference to those 
of the merchants, he observed, that 
during the administration of lord 
Temple and lord Anson nearly 
seven ships of the line had been an- 
nually built inthe former. Havine 
replied to various other points 
which had been urged against his 
miajesty’s ministers, he concluded 
by recommending to those who 
had preceded him, to bring for- 
ward a direct motion acainst mt- 
nisters, if they really thought 
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it to be their duty, and not to 
aim at their dismissal, by an ob- 
lique measure, like that to which 
they had now resorted. 

After Mr. George Vansittart, 
sig William Pulteney, sir Home 
Popham, and captain Markham, 
had shortly expressed their opinions 
upon the subject of the que tion, 
the atrorney-general] rose, and en- 
tered upon an animated and elo- 
quent defence of the measures of 
administration. In this spirited 
vindication, however, he did not 
contine himselt to the subjoet be- 
fore the house : but commented at 
length upon the probable CONS 
quences that might result from car- 
rying the question m favour ot ! Mr, 
lo x S MotION., - I: P re ie asked . 
‘ona motion ol P evi sort, contiine- 
ing no direct charge of any crumt- 
nal act or omission on the part of 
his majesty’s ministers, that [ am 
toevpect a deci ion, mM which is in- 
sdiously mvolved the question, 
whether or not they shall any lon. 
eer retain the confidence of this 
house, or continue to fill those situa- 
tions m which they have acted 
with so much veal and Intervrity, 
and, I will add, with such signal 
effect tor the service and security ot 
their king and country? Isthisa 

, gen of conduct consistent with 

the candour of the honourable gens 
tleman, or the manliness of his 
character? Could I have expected 
from him, to choose such a mode, 
or such a subject, in order to col- 
lect every stray vote and every 
stray opinion, with a view to sup- 

port this attack upon his majesty’s 
niinisters, preparatory to their fall 
Under @ sus quent measure—an 
ad { , to his nN. jesty tor thetr Gdise 
mussal? Of this, tis obvious, the 
motion before the house is the fore- 
runner. But it this house shall 
agree fo a motion “se ght forward 
msuch a manner, | have no hesit 
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tion in declaring it will sanction, 
project the most to be deplored, 
under existing circumstances, that 
ever was adopted by parliament.” 
The attorney-general entertained 
no doubt ot the prerogative of the 
crown, in case of mvasion, to cal! 
our the population of the count 
for the detence of the st: ile; for, the 
power of the magistrate and of the 
courts of law being then suspended, 
the prerogative of the crown wa 
all in all tor the defence of the 
realm. jie alluded in direct 
terms tothe efforts which at this 
time were exerted out of parla. 
ment, to tormuan administration of 
Which Mr. Fox was to become a 


° } } * »} 
member; ana ce mance d What con 


erutty of proceeding the countr; 
could expect from a junction ot 
that honourable centleman wil 
Mr. Pitt ble endeavoured to un 
press on the house, that from such 
an union, im suceession to his mae 
jesty’s n ni ist rs, nO unity of senti- 
ast nt could be e pects d $ for, in 2 
cabinet compr ed of individuals 
entertains ny such Opp site princi 
ple . no union couls le sist. Heat 
raicned the conduct of Mr. Fos 
during a considerable pe sriod of Mr. 
sled s ‘adminis tration, in terms ot 
rong personal animadyversion, and 
a It upon his te mporary secession 
from parliament, particularly du 
ring the alarming: crisis when 2 
muuny threatened the annihilation 
of our naval power.  Elaving de» 
nominated Mr. Pax an enthustasti 
admirer of Freach principles, the 
attorney-veneral was called to oF 
der; but he j i ustified himself uper 
the grou ind, that at gel ntlemen wish 
ed LO put anend to the conan 
and congruity of yovernment, 
Was not to b es {.>) pend a 
to rescue the “ld trom delusion 
Mr. Windham replied to the at 
torney-general, and Mr. Tierney © 
Mr. Windham. “Che latter di ‘rected 
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against that right hon. entleman 
, reat dew of pe sarcasm, 
| defended at some length the 
eral conduct of administration. 
At a very late hour Mr. Fox 
ro e, and justly complained of the 
person ality and extraneous matter 
which had been introduced into 
s discussion. With the single 
evception of the speech of the secre- 
tal y ot state, the whole del: ite, he 
adirmed, had been conducted upon 
principles ot party, or rather of 
faction; without any reference to 
the subject, which had been tre: ited 
ina manner that, in his opinion, de- 
wrved no betier name than mere 
ibaldry. He animadverted with 
much \ armth upon the speech of 
the attorney- gener: il, and, at the 
same time, replied with viv: icily 
aud ¢tleet to the many personal « b- 
servations applied to him by the 
ed genteman. The singul: ir 
rn of the discussion rendered it 
y Mr. Fox to at- 

jmpt along refutation of any ar- 
uments Which had been advanced. 
Laaving chiefly pursued the person- 
obs iy Urse oO. re ply, whiel ii he pe- 
ut acures of the debate seemed 
require, he concluded by saying 
hat th ase Who opposed ministers 
might nevertheless be zealously 
Be to defend the country, and 
that he asked for no votes but from 
those who th rough s something more 
liould be done for the ‘| ublic de- 
cer ‘The house, consisting’ ot 
ag members, divided at four in 
«@ mony gv, when Mr. Fox’s m O- 
YOR Was lost by am. ajority of 52 in 


LtVOur of ministers. 
Che s same tute attended at In th n 
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sustained, in consequence of a new 
clause hi aving been introduced by 
parliament into a bill founded upon 
the resolution of a committee of 
waysand means. The bargain for 
the loan was concluded, oe the 
resolution of the committee was 
published. Is was therefore repre= 
sented, that any departure from 
that resolution in the progress of 
the bill, was an alteration made by 
one of the parties, without the con- 
sent of the other. But, on the 
other hand, it was contended, that 
the bill, founded upon the resolu- 
tion of the committee, had been 
several successive days in the course 

’ discussion, and that the sub- 
cribers were apprized of the altera- 
tion in question. ‘They were con- 
sequently at liberty to withhold 
their subscription, if they disliked 
the terms expresssed in the clause. 
But having afterwards continued 
their payments, it was conceived 
they had now no right to complain 
of an agreement which the y had ra- 
tified w ith thet eyes open. It wa 
ackhnowledved that the public in- 
terest hada claim to parliamentary 
consideration, and it was stated to 
be the intention ¢: government, that 
the original ik should be 
paid at par, and that they should 
receive something more than seven 
per cent. : no loss therefore would 
ultimately be sustained by the 
public. 

On the 25th of April, Mr. sec 

tary - Yorke moved, that the hos 
should go into a comunittee upo 


; ; 
the bill for the pension of the 
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eded and embarrassed in reaching 
rts fulleffect, has been found to add, 
within these hast twelve months, a 
sup ily to the regular army, which 
mi t i present cucumstances of the 
country we could not have obtained 
by any other mode whatever. He 
proceeded to state his objections to 


the plan which had formerly been 


proposed for the augmentation of 


eur disposable force. ‘This plan 
consisted of three parts—the in- 
crease of the Irish militia, the sus- 
pending the operation of the army 
of reserve, and the raising a const- 
derable number of additional bat- 
tulions. 

With respect to the augmenta- 
tion ol the Irish militia, he obsers ed, 
that if was a measure slow i its et- 
fect, and distant in its operation ; 
that i wasa species of for. e,W hich, 
hewever desirable on ordinary oc- 
exsions, may be carried beyond its 
proper limits; and that, at the very 
time when we wished to increase 
our recular regiments, by raising 
new levies both in Eng): ind —o Ire. 
Lan, we Were encouraging, by the 
increase of the militia, that disadvan. 
Taigeous competition which it was so 


desu able to remove, The sery K c ‘sot 


the militia bes Ing limited by lawtothe 
country in which it is ratsed, a pre- 
ference would naturally be shown to 
this description of toree, and conse- 
guently there would be no chance 
of thus procuring at greater num. 
ber of men tor the regular army. 
Besides, to procure men in a sh. ape 
in which the y CuUnnot bye * rende red 
so efficient, or sv dispose ultoe erALe 
themselves in the regular SCTVICe, 
was certainly a plan which was far 
from being advisable. ‘The man- 
ner m which the new levies were to 
be raised, appewred to Mr. Pitt to 
be extremely absurd; for, while 
Men cannot be procured for limited 
service ata high bount 
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vain to propose to raise men for; 
tended service ata low by tnt 


Leeda 


without at all offering any other or 
new encouragement to them to 
come forward. It appeared to him 
that there was just as much pro. 
spe ct ¢ {1 “Aish ie men tor the eXIStIN ha 
battalions, as for new tevies. N. 
nducement, he thought, would be 
given, by permitting officers to 
raise regiments for rank, unless the 
officers were to offer additional 
bounties to operate as an encoun. 
rugement. If then the present sys. 
tem has not sufficient etlicacy, the 
suspension ct the army ct reserve 
ought not totake place. At least 
we ought, Mr. Pitt contin ued, 
in the first place to consider, 
whether or not some means might 
be tound, which, without any sus- 
pension at all, would enable us to 
derive advantages from that very 
species of force, by modifving and 
improving it ; and secondly, if that 
torce be really found to be ineffec- 
tual, we should determine whether 
orn ee manner 


is not doing tvo little, and v. ete 
We 0 ught notto repeal t t al- 
together ? 


Mr. Pitt 1 next proceeded to sub- 
mit to the house those measures 
which, in his opimion, would have a 
beneficial tendency towards the ac- 
complishment of the objects in 
view. ‘The foundation of these mea- 
sures, he said, rested upon the pri n- 
-_ that in the pre sent state of so- 
ciety, and considering the prese! 
cire umetances of the country, look. 
ing at the state of commerce and of 
agriculture, all the demands for 
labour, and all the tem ptation n 
which divert men trom enlisting in 
the rerular army ; looking also to 
the distinction which naturally 
exists betwixt an unlimited service, 
and one whic a confines men to 
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their own sol, there must, he ob- 
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served, be a probability, that in 
such a country as this, a_ 7 
number of men may be easily in- 
duced, by proper means, to enter 
into a service which is limited in 
point of jts extent. He assumed 
the doctrine, that when persons 
are once induced to enter into a 
limited service, the gradation into 
a service that is unlimited becomes 
thereby much more easy. ‘The 
militia'he did not consider as that 
species of force from which such 
a transition was most likely to be 
made. The services of the militia 
ought, in the opinion of most men, 
to be limited. If it exceeded 
40,000 men in England, it could 
could not be maintained with full 
effect; for if the number were to 
be extended, the nature of that 
system would be changed. We 
should, therefore, endeavour, as 
soon as possible, gradually to 
reeur to our co number of 
militia; that is, to decrease them 
to 40,000 men in England, and 
8,000 in Scotland. After doing 
this, the number of the army of 
reserve should be increased in the 
same proportion as the militia ts 
decreased. Instead of beginning 
by a reduction of the militia, it 
would be advisable not to fill up 
any vacancies therein during the 
present war; leaving it at the same 
ume to decline, by its contributing 
to the gradual increase of this other 
toree. ‘This would at least take 
way one half of the competition 
im recruiting the regular army, and 
would bring the whole into a more 
roncentrated point of view. Of 
fe army of reserve, only about 
O09 men have been raised in 
ingland and Scotland, and of 
these not less than 4,000 have en- 
tered into the regular service. By 


‘creasing the numbers of this de. 
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a chance of adding to the troops 
of the line a greater proportion, if 
the men were empowered and en- 
couraged to enlist into an extended 
service. 

He then proposed, that out 
of the army of reserve, when 
raised to 60,000 men, one fourth 
or one fifth should be allowed each 
year to enlist into the regular army, 
and that the vacancies should be 
filled up which might be thus 
created. This might furnish the 
means of adding 10, or 15,000 
men annually, over and above the 
mode usually followed in recruit- 
ing the regular army, and would 
prove the most effectual plan of 
creasing our regular force. One 
material point Mr. Pitt wished to 
submit to the house was, that there 
should be a proper proportion of 
quotas observed in each county, 
in the same manner as in raising 
the militia, and also that some 
measure should be adopted, to es- 
tablish a permanent connexion be- 
tween all our regular regiments in 
Great Britain and [reland. ‘This 
plan had been often mentioned, 
but never put into execution, 
thouch it would evidently tend to 
enlarge the system of recruiting. 
The soldiers would look on each 
other as relations and friends, if 
instead of raising new regiments, 
a second battalion was added to 
every regiment in each county. 
The connexion would then be 
much closer, and much more ope- 
rative. Such measures, he main- 
tained, would have an incredible 
effect in procuring recruits, and 
those too of the best kind. 

Mr. Pitt objected to the ballot, 
as it was now regulated ; for if it 
fell upon a person whose engage- 
ments in life rendered it unfit that 
he should serve, he must find a 
substitute, and no limjt was as- 
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signed to the sim he must give in 
order to procure one. lle there- 
fore proposed, that if the person 
upon whom the ballet had tallen 
would not serve, he shonid pay a 
certain moderate fixed sum; but 
if he should serve, the same 
amount should be given him which 
he would otherwise have paid tor 
a substitute. ‘The substitute should 
be found by the parish, and not 
by the individual; and turiher, the 
person so provided should, in al- 
most all cuses, be taken from the 
hundred, and not from the great 
market towns. ‘The next con- 
sideration to which he r juested 
the attention of the house was, the 
upplying of the vacancies, or the 
prov ring for those cases where the 
hundred could procure no substi 
tute. In such circumstances the 
bounty should be made over to the 
colonel, in order that he may pay 
the limited sum he so receives tor 
the more limited service he requires; 
that is, that the recruiting parties 
he employs should procure men 
for thts particular service ; and re- 
gulating the quantum of bounty 
by the nature of the duty, ho per- 
ncious competition Would arise, as 
the larger bounty would always be 
ziven for enlisting into the regular 
army. These measures, he fatter- 
ed hunselt, would tend to improve 
ind augment the regular army, by 
presenting novel expedients for the 
purpose, and thus conduce essen- 
tially to the means of internal de- 
tence and external warfare. Their 
adoption, he trusted, would render 
it ummecessary to abandon the 
sound maxims of state policy, by 
which the militias of Great Britain 
and Ireland are confined to their 
native territory; and the disposable 
torce of the country might thus be 
employed in those situations where 
its gallantry and conduct will most 


redound to the advantage and gio. 
ry of the empire. 

Mr. secretary Yorke succeeded 
Mr. Pitt. He bean by stating the 
rrounds of the measure before the 
ot Two objects, he satd, had 
heen proposed; first, to render the 
internal defence of the country 
complete, and secondly, to aug. 
ment the disposable force. ‘The 
first object appeared to him to be 
com) feted H the second was now to 
be considered, and the plan proposed 
for this purpose was a temporary 
expedient to increase the facility of 
the new levies for the troops of the 
Inte. ‘The material means of ac- 
complishing this end seemed to be, 
the removal of the pernictous com- 
petition tor recruits, and the intro- 
duction into this country of a cer- 
tain proportion of the Irtsh militia. 
It was conceived that the suspea- 
sion of the army of reserve act for 
twelve months, might render it 
more easy to raise the new levies, 
by taking away all compeution, 
He acknowledged that ats effects 
had been to raise a much larger 
force, m a much shorter pertod, 
than could have been dene by any 
other resource. But notwithstan 
ing this success in the outset, 1 at 
this time barely supperted tiselt, 
or supplied the d ictencies Occurs 
ring daily trom sickness, desertion, 
and other Cuuses. ‘Lhus the bene- 
ht was only nominal, whi'e the ¢o 
triment was real, it 
the future levies on which tie ine 
crease of our disposable rorce Was 
to’ depend. ‘Lhe plan therefore 
which Mr. Pitt had PrOPasea, a 
eared to him to be no way ¢ i] 
~~ to produce the mimediite 
augmentation required. “Ulurteen 
or fourteen thousand men were 
wanted to supply the existing ce- 
ficiencies, and both on his schemes, 
and under the existing act, it Ws 
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impracticable to obtain them. Un- 
der these circumstances, it Was pro- 
posed by government to destroy 
ail competition by suspending the 
levies for the army of reserve, and 
by lnmiting the bounty for recruits. 
In order to facilitate the augmen- 
tation of the public torce, it was 
also intended to allow men to be 
raced for rank. The bounty was 
to be limited to 10/. 10s. for the 
recruit, and 2f. 9s. for levy money 
w the othcers. The duty of re- 
cruiting was to be undertaken by 
ofiicers of the line, who were to be 
advanced only one step in rank 3 
and the number of men was to be 
completed within the period of six 
months. 

In re ply to Mr. Pitt's observa- 
tion, that instead of suspending the 
army of reservé act, it would be 
advisable, if the bill had been 
found to be imeffectual, to repeal 
it, Mr. secretary Yorke said, that 
as it had been beneficia), and, 
under new circumstances, might 
be so again, it would not be pru- 
dent to abrogate it entirely, before 
the system for the regulation of the 
public force had received a fair, 
full, and solemn, Investigation. 
He prin ceeded to st ite, that, from 
some observations which had fallen 
rom Mr. Pitt, he did not appear 
o be aware of what had been done 
Y ministers, with respect to the 
distribution of the men among their 
native regiments. The men raised 
m Scotland had been placed in the 
we and 92d remiments, and the 
40th, or what is called the Came- 
roman regiment; the highlanders 
‘athe former, and the lowlanders 
m the latter. Those raised in Ire- 
land were assigned to the 1sth, or 
royal lrish regiment, and to such 
others as were most convenient. 
As tar a5 possible, the men had been 
“pportoned among their native 
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regiments, and in the English re. 
giments they Were so distributed, 
that their names corresponded with 
the counties in which the recruits 
had been raised. With respect to 
the plan of service for a limited 
number of years, instead of for 
life, Mr. secretary Yorke stated 
that the colonial connexions of this 
great maritime and commercial 
country would naturally present 
many obstacles to itsadoption. In 
the Austrian, German, and Prus- 
sian states, where no such difficul- 
ties existed, such a measure might 
be carried into execution. Having 
made a variety of observations 
upon the prominent features of 
Mr. Pitt’s plan, he concluded by 
expressing his opinion that it was 
not cali) ited to answer the object 
of augmenting the army to a con- 
siderable extent, in a very short 
space of time; but, on the cone 
trary, the expedient submitted to 
the house was considered, by the 
highest military authorities, ade- 
quate to the completion of this im- 
portant design. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that 
the army of reserve was either a 
good or abad system. In the for- 
mer case, the suspension was une 
necessary; in the latter, the act 
should be totally repealed. If go- 
vernment has not been able fo raise 
the necessary supply of men by the 
operation of this act, how would 
they be able to raise the men want- 
ed, if the field was so exhausted as 
to render that measure inoperative? 
If the act was no longer useful, he 
would willingly vote for its repeal; 
but he ev by no means en- 
courage partial measures by voting 
for its suspension, when according 
to the statement of ministers them. 
selves, it ought to be entirely 
abolished. Inefficient, however, 
asthe army of reserve act would 
now 
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now seem to be, its provisions had 
not been carried into execution; 
which was still a further proof that 
ministers were ill qualihed either 
to adopt new measures, or to carry 
existing ones into execution. They 
enacted without thought, and were 
equally anxious to suspend with- 
out reflection. By the army of re- 
serve bill, they had required the 
quota of men to be raised in a cer- 
tain time, or a fine to be imposed 
should any county or district be 
deficient in their number. He 
would not take upon him to deter- 
mine whether this provision was 
wise or not, but he was certain it 
had not been, and perhaps could 
not, with any propriety, be put 
into execution. Inthe county with 
which he was particulary connect- 
ed, the number of men, Mr. Whit- 
bread stated, had not been found; 
but at the same time no tine had 
been imposed by the quarter sessions, 
as it was found the men could not 
be procured. Nor could he think 
the mode justitiable which was now 
proposed, of imposing the fine on 
the county at large; as, according 
to this provision, those who had 
exerted themselves in any such 
county would be lable, and would 
in fact be subjected to the fine 
as well as those who had not raised 
a singke man. With respect to 
raising men for rank, Mr. Whit- 
bread observed, that by limiting 
the period in which the number of 
men were to be raised for this pur- 
pose, the object of this arrange- 
ment would, in a great measure, 
be deteated ;—especially, when in 
addition to this circumstance, only 
a limited bounty was to be given. 
It an officer is limited to a certain 
time, he must necessarily give the 
greater bounty. Mr. Whitbread 
‘ oncluded by giving his negative to 


wo Uke motion, on the principle, 





that if it should be carried, the 
army of reserve act can no longer 
exist; that a repeal, therefore, was 
more proper thun a suspension, and 
that the measure intended to be 
brought forward by Mr. Pit 
was entitled to a previous discus. 
sion. 

After the secretary at war had 
spoken in favour of the motion, 
Mr. Fox rose and opposed it. He 
conceived it to be preposterous, 
and contrary to all order, and to 
every idea of common understand. 
ing, to suppose, that, having ey. 
hausted the more easy and less ex. 
tensive species of service, ministers 
could expect they could then, with. 
out any improvement, and without 
any favourable alteration of cir. 
cumstances, look for greater suc. 
cess in the more extended and dif- 
ficult service. What hopes, he 
asked, could they have of success, 
when the army of reserve, deemed 
the most successful of all measures, 
had failed them? The plain an- 
swer was, because by grving rank 
to officers, the door was opened for 
offering higher bounties than were 
given for any other service what- 
ever. The limitation of time for 
raising the number of men to en- 
title an officer to his additional 
rank, so far from operating as a 
check on this practice, would, he 
was convinced, as had already been 
noticed by Mr. Whitbread, prove 
an additional encouragement to the 
increase of such bounties. Rank 
was the great aim of officers who 
bad undertaken to raise men in 
this manner; and having made up 
their compliment nearly to the 
number agreed on, there was little 
doubt that sooner than  sacrilice 
their objeet, they would give 2 
bounty to almost any extent. 

Mr. Fox seemed to approve, un 
Sreat Measure, ot the pean proposed 
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by Mr. Pitt. In his opinion, 
it unquestionably deserved every 
eplous and attentive consideration, 
When brought forward m a regu- 
lar manner, he had no doubt that 
it would be greatly calculated to 
answer the object in view. ‘The 
plan would then be more intel- 
gible; and though he had not 
heen able to follow the whole of 
the right hon. gentleman’s  state- 
ments and provisions, he had no 
doubt, from many things which 
did meet his approbation, that the 
proposed measure would be in- 
finitely superior to the present sys- 
tem. Ministers, however, had 
asked, why this plan, which they 
also seemed to think might be pro- 
ductive of some advantage, was 
not proposed to be brought foward 
talater period. ‘The reason was 
evident. ‘The plan was formed on 
the measure of the army of re- 
serve, Which it was Mr. Pitt’s ob- 
ject to improve and render efficient, 
By accelerating the suspension of 
this act, ministers, Mr. Tox said, 
attempted to do away the very 
measure which it is the aim of the 
the right hon. gentlemian’s motion 
to improve, and which, by his at- 
tenon and ability, might be ren- 
dered of infinite advantage. If 
Mr. Pitt succeeded in carrying the 
present question, the effect of the 
delay which he was desirous to ob- 
tain would be, not to destroy, but 
to support, the army of reserve act. 
i, on the contrary, ministers 
wught any thing could be made 
ot their own measure, the best 
node und ubtedly would be to 
iy it, and to see if they could 
METUT Upon it the phan pro- 

ed by the right honorable gen- 
mn; unless, indeed, they con- 
wed there was % methiuig 
tural in their POWCTS, and that 
} ad something im the 
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nature of conjurors, which should 
induce them to try a. series of 


experiments. Mr. Fox gave his 
hearty assent to Mr. Pitt’s pro. 
yosal. 

Lord Castlereagh begged leave 
to take notice of the charge ot tne 
consistency which had been made 
against ministers, m1 consequence 
of their admission, in the course of 
the debate, that the strongest rea- 
son which induced them to pro- 
pose the suspension of the army of 
reserve bill was, lest it should in- 
terfere with the recruiting of the 
new levies proposed to be raised. 
It should be remembered, his lord- 
ship said, that at the time the bill 
was originally proposed, ministers 
never did assert that it would not 
interfere, in its execution, with 
the recruiting for the regular army 3 
but they distinctly maintained, that 
such interference would be more 
than counterbalanced by the num- 
ber of men which the bill would 
procure for the defence of the coun- 
try, and in a way much more ex- 
peditious than by any other which 
could be devised. If it should be 
asked, why an act which had beea 
productive of such a result should 
be now suspended? He would men- 
tion, becatise its capacity of pro- 
duction had ceased, and its further 
continuance might much embarrass 
the progress of the regular reeruit- 
ing, without dompg any adequate 
benefit. Ministers never meditated 
the mtroduction ot the bill before 
the house, until they had exhausted 
every etlort to render it eflicrent;— 
until they had twice appealed to 
the lords lheutenants of counties to 
accelerate its success, and to pro- 
mote the ballot. After waiting to 
ascertain the final result of this ap- 
peal, and making every excrtion, 
th ‘VV came to the house, and cone 
fessing that no further accession of 

force 
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force could now be drawn from 


this resource, they proposed the 
suspension of the bill 
plan for raising men should 
tried. 

With respect to : | 
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ggres: ag it happens with penal 
laws, when they becor me too severe, 
ther lose their ¢ fect ; no pe rson be- 
ing ‘willing t to cxecute them. T 1s 
was the case with the army of re- 
eerve act. [It was so odious, $05 
no officer could be found to carry 
it into exec ition. Rut that failure 
should not induce an Je aging ny 
that ag of men were not to be 
had for the y teal i oaurniv, if the 
nehuitiog were to be unimpeded 
and properly conducted. 

Mr. Windham adverted to the 
frequent mention mace by mi- 


nisters of the gross amount of the 
public force. Put he denied them 
iny claim to merit on their part. 
He asseried that, byt thet r conduc iy 


’ 
they “had broveht the country to 
such a state of desperaticn, that 


, , a f Y 4} 
every man was forced to fcei the 
necessity of struggling for hts own 


protection ; and, in truth, inde- 
pendently of the Eri pm of pa- 
triotism, the alarming state of the 
country was s at as to suggest to 
wen the propriety of coming fore 
ward for the 
lives, their family, and property. 
He stronzly recomme rte d the 
adoption of an amendment which 

Pitt had proposed, in order 
that his plan might be examined, 
and that ic might be determined 
whether, upon so bad a stock asthe 
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wal oe 
spection of officers, who 


be vested wich the } wer of C ae 
nually teas and soliciting the per- 
sons under thir comtrol, to enearge 
for seneral 
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prere ted i Cridting | 
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vice, hu sli- 
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cheapness of provisions, winch han. 
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luded to an effect produc 


' 
pily removed that necessity to sock 


ior subsisicnee, which ‘the lowe: 
| tsses CX per »t1¢ od in time of SC.ir- 
city. ‘This circumstance, however, 
hacurs lly opera d to the iury of 
eX cruiting and the 200,000 men 
raised for the army and the nav) 
scarcely left a disposable person i”) 
the country. He dissented from 
that part of Mr. Pitt’s plan which 
proposes the connecting of repi- 
nts with particular ccuntt 
Por, as it did not sufficiently take 
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cal of the country, 
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the chanceilor of the extheguer 
acknowledged, that it was a great 
untary aid afforded to govern- 
a very critic 1 ‘thal. 
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sit Oli y ei ‘ 9 atv ah , wh ee 
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Hig! hlands, the commissioners re- 
ported that the expense ct this 
enterprise might amount to be- 
tween 4 and 500,000/. It is ar 
honourable instance of public sprit, 
that the zea) of the country has 
been so great to forward the pro- 
ject, that in many instances the 
land for the canal has been offered 
free of all expense. Independently 
of m any obvious advantages likely 
to result from this extensive under- 
taking, it is very ju tly expected 
that it may contribute ‘effectually 
to prevent ¢migrations from the 
Highlands, by providing employ- 
ment for a great number of the 
people of that country, and by 
diffusing the benefits arising from 
the extension of commerce and of 
the arts. An object of such na- 
tional consequence, it is almost 
needless to observe, met with no 
sort of opposition. 

One of the last measures of Mr. 
Addington’s a was 
the production of the budget. 
The house having formed itself 
ito a committee rol supply, the 
chancellor of the exchequer began 
his annual statement of accounts, 
by calling their attention to the 
beneficial consequences resulting 
from the system of raising a large 
proportion of the supplies for the 
public service within the year, by 
means of war taxes. In his state- 
ment last year, having assumed 
hat the British proportion of the 
expenses of the war might be taken 
at 26,000, 000/,, he had conceived 
that if a sum of 10,000,000/ were 
raised by war taxes, in addition to 


er 


the ordinary revenues of the state, 
not more than 6,000,000/, would 
remain to be provided by way of 
loan; and as the amount of the 
sinking fund exceeded that sum, 
the total of public debt would be 
rather diminished than increased ip 
the course of the year. In order 
to insure a net annual addition of 
10,000,000/., he had thought it his 
duty to propose taxes which he then 
stated as likely to produce 12} imi). 
lions; namely, 8,000,000/. by addi. 
tional custom and excise duties, and 
4,500,000). by a direct tax upon 
property. He had now the satis 
faction of stating, that, from the 
net produce of the additional cus- 
toms and excise, in the first half. 
year of their collection, there was 
every reason to conclude that their 
future annual produce would some- 
what exceed the = estimate of 
8,000 000)., which had been formed 
upon the avei rage consumption of 
several years. The produce of the 
property tax had also exceeded the 
estimate. He stated to the com. 
mittee, that notwithstanding the 
system of war taxes could not be 

expected to take full effect within 
the first year, yet the addition acs 
tually made to the public debt in 
the year 1803, amounted to no 
more than 3,590,000/, 3 per cent. 
stock. ‘The amount of all the per 
manent taxes in January 1803 . as 
28,209, 0002; inJanuary 180+ it was 
$0,676,0001. The chancellor of 
the exchequer then proceeded to 
state to the committee the supplies, 
and the ways and means for the pre- 
sent year. 


SUPPLIES, 
Navy, exclusive of 525,000/. ordnance, (se a service) of.11,715,000 


Army (England) _ 
(lr eland ) 


= a<. 15,256,000 
. 3,887,000 
nos 19,143,000 








30,858,000 
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uld Brought forward _£.30,858,000 
Ps Ordnance ( a ary . . « £ wore 
im, ———e (Ire and ) . 7 ° 569, 4,062,000 
2 Vote of credit, including 800,000/. for Ireland, 2,500,000 
aes Miscellaneous (England) including 40,000/, . 
1 of for services not yet voted - = ~~ 617,000 
his éid (Ireland) including 50,000/. to : 
a be voted for civil contingencies - - 266,000 
_ 883,000 
didi. Irish permanent grants . - ° 4000, OO 
_ Joint pene for England and Ireland 88,708,000 
ie. Add England separate charges. 
the Toulonese ships - - - - 265,900 
Use Deficiency of malt duty - - - . 115,000 
alf. American awards - - - - 412,000 
was Exchequer bills V. C. 1803. . : 1,500,000 me 
o 
heir 2,292,000 
a Total — - 40,995,000 
onl Deduct on account of Irelan - ° 4,711,652 
oe on account of England - - 96,235,555 
the " ‘ . a 
peng Exchequer bills on aids 1804, to be replaced by a like 
the amount on aids 1805. 
be Per act 43 Geo. IIT. cap. 36. part of 4,000,000¥. . 3,000,000 
hin 147. bank - . ° 1,500,000 
* 93 - . ; . 5,000,000 
it i ) Tt 
ent. 
pers 2-17ths of the sum of $8,703,000/. to be contributed by 
was Ireland - - - - . : 4,559,294 
win Add for Ireland 2-17ths of 1,346,043/. for civil list and 
of other charges on the consolidated fund, not relating to 
to the public debt ° ‘ : st 158,358 
lies, en 
ote. 4,711,652 
Ways ano Means, 
000 Male duty . . . . . : - 750,000 
Duty on pensions, offices, &c. Ps > F - 2,000,000 
Surplus ways and means, 1803 . . - 1,370,000 
000 ’ War taxes to 5th of April 1805. 
-— Castoms and excise - . ° - 8,200,000 
000 Property tax - : ° - 7,000,000 
rhe -_- 
15,200,000 
13 Brought 
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Brought forward 


4 int > 1SO Se 


r , 2? 
Deduct, wanting to complete 


Additx nal War taxes ° 


Directing the attention of the 
committee to the mmportance of 


. 


carrying ona financial sysiem, ol 


which thi practicability had been 


fully dem > strated by CX} CTichi 


led: > , 
he recommended an addition of 
1,000,0004 per annurn to the 
. varhie } La _ . P } . * 
AACN, Willcaél ei Sa Prope Rta at bok . 
by Incr ising the qguty oY ¢ e 
On Wine Lo ite @xX Ten, ori ! 
intended, of 2O/. per ton; and by 


an addition of I.) per cent. upon 
the COTS ldated 
those on exports and tonnage, an 
on the articies ot 
ct tt a | wo ,) 
’ } > 

Hle ie xt acverté oO we i in 
of 14,000,000. (ol hich sui 
16,000,000 were to be pre led 


tor by Great Britain), for which 
he had that mor ing contract 1, 
on terms fair and even advantage- 
ous ta the public, and at the same 
time likelv to pro | tal to 
the contractor | ‘ 
in money, he had eng it 
JOO! S per cent 

$s per cent. ¢ ! } f 


AND 


re ] 5,200,000 
760.000 

) 4,44 nN) 
1,000,009 
eee 15,440.00 
3,009 
200,000 

- 1, 700,00 


- @ 10,000, x) 


lo ° - 


---- 7 


£ 5] O00 
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seawnm dunt — x 

rant P GULIES, WHICH Were now ey. 

: — an) . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

tremely mtricate and embarrassing, 

with Pag addiin n to the pr cent 
or of 


e exchequer, after a short reca. 


: nore 
rates Of dutv. l he chance 


pituiation of his statements, ob- 
erved, that the addition of 
1,O000,0001, annually to the was 
taxes, according to the plan of the 
present year, would, in the course 
of about three years, should the 
War continue so lon rs raise the 
amount of the public income to 


i 
such anextent, as to leave a sum to 
be provided tor by loan not greater 


than would be furnished ‘by the 


king fund ; drom which period, 
he flattered himself that the nation 
mM) ht persevere in t! ce pre ecution 
of the war with a diminishing i- 


stead of an increasing debt. 

The budget, upon the whole, ap- 
peared to be so satisfactory, that, 
on Moving the various 1 


oO.utions, 


‘ }iighal whiate VET ArdsCs. An 


‘ hey ( a’? ). } wWwevery, 

took PI , ron fo an @X- 
} 9 ’ . etentsiant 
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Proceedings of Parliament under the New Administration— Mot on hy Mr. 


Ab Fox relative to Contracts “for Shipping to convey the Hanoveran Army to 
000) this Cuntry—Debates on Mr. 7 iWberjforce’s Motion for the Abecition of 
OX) the Slave Trade—De! ates on the Motion of the Chanceller of 2 2 ox 


yO0N) uer for raisinz and supporting a ferman nt Miltary Loree, and Jor the 
000 gradual Reduction of the Additional Miistia. 


oe 
O00 E have now to rive anac- the contract, ac py | the orders 
-— W count of the proceedings of given for these ships to p lon 
ex. parliament, under the new admi- their destination, and ! 
ing, nistration. But before we exhibit counter orders issued, 
sent any statement of the measures of counterord ex) 

of the new ministry which are sup- he chancellor ¢ 
CCa. posed to constitute a greater claim (} ir. Pits } head not i) 


; ‘ : 
ob. to public confidence than those i 1fo urs i} nm. 


oy adopted by the late administration, lie acknow) 
’ ° " 
War and which, orks chiefly relate to sion of the I 


ai 
el. military y } , yal . ‘oncreryneny' ‘ ' :* os 
ne pidbalaaee ¥ anc NlVal arran my bhaN be > \ io . ‘ ° / : 
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re we shall notice, mm the order of not in 

the time, the se subjects which were misters to tal Measu 
the brought under the consideration of he protect | t 

to selleasent. Unde circums' mT 

1 to It was generally admitted <d, that, the war was 1 wed, i : t 
iter under the peculi: ir circumstances ot be denied t! twe! 

the this country, the loss of Hanover of sending r 

od, was a serious calamity. However force to the 1 lianover. It 


ame 7 5 ae? Serie 
ion iN px sible 1 Nivait have been to WalS i ’ ne vr Ud, t { if 
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commencement of hostilities, a con. 
ference was held with his majesty’s 
electoral munister at this covrt, for 
thie pirpose of cons t] it yon Me 
most effectual mode of conveyn ‘ 
the Hanoverian army to this coun. 
try, incase ofnecessity. ‘The result 
of this was, that a pian for the 
purpose Was proposed ahd instantly 
adopted. Ou the 18th of May, an 
agent was sent to Tlamburgh, to 
rng tne 


ed , t) 
troops to the mouth Cy the athe. 


Vhese versels were contracted for, 

ty } 1] i’ ee cts re d , PCIOT t! ; 
ord or their sadineg sstied, 
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or) 4 eV EO Ty with \A it ol 


occur to prevent 
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i 
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nefarious trafhe was ina 
te at measure tO Cases and 
1500 its ultimate abolition was tg 
be effected. ‘Till that period, the 
importation of negroes was to he 
subjected to the severest restric. 
tions. In 179€ no abolition took 
lace; but, on the contrary, the 
We et e India cosonists then began 1 to 


2 


tuk of the richts and privileges 

" hich they had in those whom ¢ ty 
desemmated their practical la 
bu uiers. Pei Seve ering in al deter. 
mination to exert every effort to ree 
eve a race’ of human beings wh 

het e le ge heen exposed to wie 
crucity GF per nM bia: Mr. Wj 
berforce again proposed to pariia- 
ment the abolition, wit th! n a iumited 
time, of this infarnous system. 
Whether, upon this occasion, the 
eloquence of the hon gentleman 
forived additional vigour from a 


hy pty that his last exertions, in this 
imp tant ¢.tuse, inivht pt haps he 
atronded wirh succes: or whether,stl 
miutlated by despair, he was resolved 
to appeal to every feeling of the 
rt, in defence of the cl laims of 

nity ancl just ce certain it ts 
that his lan "uuge Never Assi umed a 


ye? . Tone ( t passk mn, © ir dis layed 
‘ 7 ‘ 
’ T fe’) iv ( ‘ i ic eh D4 nin th rat in 


uppertiag uits grand and truly 
; ‘ ivy Cc. Viste. 
ys riaunce of the subject, 
e) } 


mn. ventiem. In Wags cor winced, 

uid be denle iby no one 5 or that 
this i portance Was angm ented by 
considerations derived fiom. the 
state of the West Indies, 


‘ 4 Li = ey - ¢*5 ‘1 uation 

OT 2 pe. An Opem Pere be he 
’ . se 

1 tT, was now oi{cre d, ot brin 5° 


» abominable trafic to a ter- 
rion, by parliamentary regue 
| ithout any matertal injury 
nidividuals He proc eded to 
take a geneial view of the various 


INIGUItOUS Means employ ed to pro» 
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cure supplies of slaves. Suc h Was 
the infatuarion of, the ignorant and 
vafortunate princes of A frica, Vials 
in order to get slaves for sale, they 
often engaged i wats with each 
other, upon the must rivatous 
grounds, and frequently without 
any pretence whatever. Lo aug- 
ment this evil, and to render the 
assion for warfare still stronger, 
we tempt them with spiriiuous 
liquors, their attachment to which 
becomes so strong, that they will 
not hesitate to perpetrate any mjuse 
tice to gratify the passion. In 
pursuance of this abom/:nable trade, 
we set fire to their villages, that we 
may catch the wretched fugitives 
in their attempts to escape from 
that dangerous element. From 
this pernicious traflic, which we en- 
courage, albtheiy transactions with 
each other, and even the admi- 
nstration of justice itself is made 
subservient to the procuripy of 
slaves. It is worthy of remark, 
that so pernicious has been our con- 
nection with the untortunate Afri- 
CaNSy that the general Progress of 
civilization has been reversed; and, 
contrary to former experience, the 
Inenior of the country has become 
the most revaned, while those on the 
coast, who have the greatest cor- 
respondence with us, have become 
the Most protligate, the most IpNO- 
rant, and the mapsi c rrupt. These 
evs are not extended over a small 
tract of country, butover a coast of 
notless than between three and four 
thousand miles, aud to a distance 
% seven hundred miles up the in- 
tcrior, It is impossible to reflect 
on the Wreched siate of such a vast 
Popwation, without pity and indig- 
Raion 5 and of whiat Secon ‘ 
BN? at at buseness, he 
whee we 4 " ROC AgcUse Ourselves, 

N we consider t 


” ay : that ve are the 
Cause of most of their evils? 
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procuring. slaves, and: the manner 
of twansporung them, was this 
trade to be de precated ; theip 
treatment when arrived at the place 
ot their desiination, was also a 
subject Of serions consideration. 
"Lhose who were conveyed to the 
West indies were not only doomed 
to be slaves for life, but their pose | 
terity were condemued to the same 

fate, and their treatment, in many 
instances, was unworthy the charac. 
ter of men. But it had been repre- 
sent. d, in justification of this harsh- 
ness, that the negroes were no better 
than a species of brutes. ‘They had 
even been thus described by Mr. 
Long, the historian of Jamaica. 
Mr. Wilberforce demanded, if they 
are not endowed with recollection; 
if they are not capable of antici- 
pating the future; if they are not 
possessed of social feelings, and of 
remembrances which endear the 
mist? However much we may 
een calummniated them, they have 
lately proved, in the West Indies, 
that they are capable of thought, 
of enterprise, and exertion. They 
bave displayed the highest — 
of courage and resolution. They 
have discovered astonishing perse- 
verance im the pursuit of their pur- 
pose, and have shown that they are 
capable of opposing tyranay, with 
a steady resistance. It may be ree 
membered, that the original invae 
ders of America attempted to jus- 
tify their cruelties to the. natives, 
by representing them as beings of 
aninferior nature. They at last 


‘obtamed relief from a_ powerful 


quarter, where the rights of hu- 
manity had m general been re- 
spected—firom the spirit of the Ro- 
man catholic religion. To relieve 
the distresses of those unfortunates, 
the pope, in the year 1537, issued 
2 bull, ordaining that it had pleased 
him to acknowledge the Americans 
to 
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by observing, that it was now sir- 


teen vears since the discusseon of 


this importa subsect had come 
menced; and surely sufficient tume 
lad been given to consider it in al 
as bearines and relations. The 
cause which he had undertaken, he 
should never desert as long as he 
had a head to understand, a heart 
to feel, or a tongue to deliver his 
opinions. He regarded it as one 
at toe ereatest honour ot his lide, 
that he had been the cause of the 
original agitation of this most imte- 
resting question. It had been his 
good toriune, in the course of all 
the discussions upon ut, on former 
occasions, to ineet with the support 
(with a few exceptions) of all chat 
is good and great m the v 
charactt 


composed ; to have en 


Qrious 
} 

rs OF W hom that hou e was 
N d On his 

} . ° hy! . ‘ . 
Side Waiatever ts estimame in taent, 
in humanity, and in virtue. ‘The 
honourable member then moved, 


’ } ' 
that the Louse do resolve mto a 


, Rc ’ 
comniittes, to consicer of tae pro- 
} t i Cini ae n oF 2 rit 
s | 
to Dmorabide OL te ' trace, 
. » 6 } 
\ i int ‘ ( 


t Ter ‘ 1! } WN ¢ t 
' 
India < cs t 
, 
pero ra’ U ‘ } ‘ i - 
? 
bars poor | , 7 
’ . 
Nw irnue, | T ie ' 1 { 
: i 1.) ! ‘ 
wen t.\ a) ] . \ I ‘ 
lish 1’ t Uric eTse ‘ the 
, , 
cant. lf ; bette i i USSO Se 
2 9 
4) : e ’ C ‘ ' yy) {Tt t hye t a 
, , , . | 
Witcil, C sth, Wa tina Cu rmed 
by sats L « ‘ ; \ Ane \ ’ of 
pe Nnenegroes! tlences was to 
tire.at them with t Hsportation 
. +} 1] 1 ? } 
. s, eeedd babaae™ 
‘ : 
’ ‘ if f tyrQ TY ec? Nile 
t 
} , 
i hs d Hadad found i 
. hi ‘ted . 4 
+‘ . 
‘Wil : 2 ? \ l, 
. ; 4 \“ t bats } i 


HW AND 


acensat’ msequi thy ridicules, thon 
} * 
sands of vietims were banished thei 


‘ . * ° } 
COU . | ic neorrc cs ¥ ere Wasa 
even divested of these foolish nn. 


tions, When established in the Wee 
ladies; for, upon his own estate, 
‘had been oblivred toh: ing a Ne 
ero tor having killed four others 
on an uuputation ot witchcraft, 
It was contended, that no attempt 
had been made to keep up the 
stock of negroes. ‘This was nota 
fair statement. The attempt had 
heen made by several respectable 
individuals ; but without adequate 
cuceess. Tle himself had oa 
his attention to the same obj ect 
but he was satished that, owing to 
the impossibility of procuring a 
Jufictent number of female ne 
eroes, the stock could not be kept 
yy W ithout fresh import 
The slave tra le, he adniutted, was 


not moral m tts nature or origin 


; 
but he thoneht that it arose out af 
the peculnur circum tances Atri 

P B ' 
ca. Ut at could be rendercd more 
: bie } on a 
able if rules tor diminishing 
ie , 
every could be ac 10 med, he 


Mt happy to § ive them his 
LUupport. Bat as he did not 

ink the abolition of the trade a 
practicable object, he should vote 
acainst the motion, 

Mr. Barham could by no means 
rdnut the foree of the argumients 
founded on the cruelties said tc 
practised on the negroes m our C0- 
ies; for he was convinced tha 


eha én 
aia beh St 


Hse ives were in gen t- 
ery greatly ei- 
He did not mean to 
deny the truth ot t! 1e position, that 


undue power will be abused; but 


? | eithe j Ise, O1 


aggerated, 


this al use appeared te him to be 


checked bv two of the strong 


motives inherent in the human 


mind —self-interest, and sell-pre- 


vation ;—self-interest, im as ¢ 
vas universally acknowiledsgevs 
Lia. 
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FOREIG 


that on the prosper: ity of the slave 
depen ded the prosper ity of the m: yo 
ters § seli-p reservation, in as far as 
yersons, Whatever power they may 
Legally have, cannot exert it with 
any § grent degree of violence and 
oppression, over those in whose 
physte: al power the) so completely 
gre, and know they must continue. 
hat they had not done so, was 
fully prov ‘ed by the conduct of the 
slaves t themselves ; who, instead ot 
availing themselves of the many 
opportunities ot successtul sur. 
rection, Which had lately presented 
themselves, had ¢ \pose rd their lives, 
and shed their blood, in detence of 
their masters. His chief objection 
to the plan of abolition was, that it 
would completely fail of its pur- 
pose, and only substitute tor the 
present trade a contraband trade ; 
under the protection of foreign 
fags, indeed, but carried on by the 
same persons, mi the same ships, 
with the same capital, and to the 
same extent as it now was. Mr. 
Barham stated, that he had tor- 
merly objected to the measure upon 
other grounds also ; and particu. 
larly, because he thou; ght it would 
mtertere with other me: ins which, 
he conceived, Ollered «a better 
chance ot success. Such means, 
he supposed, parli, went must have 
had aa vii Wy when a vote Was 
passed in tuvour of a gradual abo- 
hton—not an abolition to. take 
place at some piven period, how- 
ever remote; but an abolition to 
be effected by aseries of measures 
all tendin £ to the same perpose.—— 
die import: tiOn) of slaves, on the 
one h ind, miche have been ren. 
cered onerous and unprofitable, by 
‘Ways fettering and loading 
the unt t point which it would 
“AP Wilanit pre lies Th: r thy 
j 


te 5h 
| > 
“a0ahd ¢f 


it up 


Cone 


rade, Un ti iC OwICl hand, 
Me cemand might have been | 


tied by takin Bouts fthes eal] 
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settled lands, the opening of which 
chiefly creates it. 
could not have been ree 
sumed, without a tair compensa- 
tron to the owner: but the expense 
would not have been considerable ; 
and, what was more Important, it 
would fail where it oueht—on the 
public, who requires the sacnifice, 
and not on the individual of whem 
there is no justice in separately re- 
quiving it, The demand might 
be durther lessened by exetting and 
assisting the colonies to remove 
whatever causes tend to obstruct 
the na tural increase ; and, finally, 
by altering and improving the na- 

such were 


ture of slavery itself, 
the grounds oa which he had for- 


These lands, m- 
deed, 


merly voted against the abolition 
of the trade; and if the situation 
of the colomes had remained un- 
changed, he should now have pur- 
sued the s:ume ste ps. But the state 
ot the West India islands was ma- 
terially altered, At piesent, there 
was no reason to apprehend a con- 
traband trade. But little tempta- 
tion was now ottered to specn- 
lators at home, to embark in a 
trade of distant and hazardous c-- 
tablishment. ‘Lh 
reign countries gave no great rea- 


Cc situation ot {o- 


son to suppose they would be very 
forward in its protection ; and the 
state of the colome » duced as 
Uwir profits were, was not such as 
to present any 


ment. 


great encowauee 
By these conside 9,09" Bes 
4) baCe q MSIGeralie tis, badly 
chiet 


objections to the project of 
abolition were 


removed ; and, from 
cases no less obvious, his hope 
from the measure: before vluded 
to had entirely vanished. ‘1 


j ive" hon. 
member speecii, m 


cen ty led a 
which he displayed much liberality 
of opinion and simdiiads ot rreite 
IMCL, by voting for tue motion. 
Mr. William Smith also sup- 
ported the motion. —Alth ough no 


ditivreuce of opinion oa the nature 


of 
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the house, or the | 
tion of the American minister, th 
very satisfactory prospect of the 
probable abolition of the slave 
trade in the Ui ited Siates, at no 
very remote period. At 
in all the states, with the exception 
of South Carolina, the importation 
of negroes was prohibited ; and tm 
1808, when the powers on thi, 
point, now vested in the particular 
stutes, should there was 
every reason to belteve that con- 
gress would t. ke up the brrsimec 
and abolish the slave trade fon 
ever. He congratulated th 
on this prospect, and urged it as an 


present, 


Cv'rrse, 


additional argument tor takin 
lead in the great work of hume 


policy, and justice. 

Although this very import:nt 
bill passed the house, on the Uird 
reading, by a moforiiv af SG \ 
in favour of the n ire g Vet, as 


‘ ° ‘ * 
tie perion! OF trie ss 7 rag ( 
considera | 

, ‘ .* 
Pumper of meni ver 0 sina at 
the hast dis 

mryyer? Cine ary 


at { 
ht proper, 


thous lt in t - of 


> | , 
lords, to deter the e ratnon ¢ 
} } . ’ } | 
his stiforect Li? th 4 ml « 
" 
the ciswinyg session of ment. 
A mouon of tord Etuw «ee ti 
: | ° sl] p 
tits cflect was cil i 5 i 
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Wau \ i.* ‘ ’ 
ee) ‘} reise 7 " , 

’ 
P *SCTIA, t ; } 

‘ , 
tion u ‘ PV 4 


? 
vl Ww? Wheel ron 
' 
"a | 
our Wet |i c \\ 
. ; } 
it ‘ . 4 i vive . 1° 
2° . chap s,¢ ( . , . 
, } ' 
Urs Odious ana nef tra 
. . +? } on 2 
ft: cated 1 } i . 
_ , om : 
l 1s WV » |e t ai) \ 
' ’ ' o 
Since t Te ‘ eka re TY q* Ue 
‘ d 4 rb att ds , 4 


steps have been re 
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' pers . tn -&  % 
vin, re to, i otdér th cases 
the will of parkiament into effect 
. ‘ 
to ‘ sr Py: ‘. he *y « 1 d ‘ " 
. men | 4 ir’ S| ‘4 CS. 1s t’ ed tnd, 
’ , ’ } i ’ 
min BN d FC iii, ui.€ unap ted - 


dour of Mr. Wilberforce entitled | 
Secaon after session, when it Wye 
im ig ocd that every topic conrert. 
ed with this discussion was entirely 
exhausted, he inspired a trech inte. 
rest in the stthject, by the discd. 
very of new arguments, or by re. 
viving those which hed been 


peatedly advanced, but w'ti ay 
. ‘ ts “a . ié¢ - 

4 «/) . 
wroniy iy} COLOUTING WaICh eVen 
j fenced t Orrohial torce 


; e 3) C\ ON, 

’ ( evVey d vert | ’ 
’ , 1 ry ce si ty mursuit f 
} ’ it oOo to which his CXCT. 
{ Shave been unremittinely die 
recta Determined, if such an 
end contd be accomplished by the 
henuows, humane, and manly e. 


; of an omedwrdual, to raise 


' } ; 
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FOREIGN 
to the change which had been 
eftect d m the cabinet. It Was 

upon their 
mMeue- 


therefore mecumbent 


successors to propose such 
sures a 

’ i | Oe hl 1, it the 
convincimig wie i ation, tara ii¢ 
pubite security Was the great and 
incessant obrect of the attention of 
The most certain 
ine this end 

i) 
nerements 
-rapid improvement and ex- 
‘ 


and naval 


eovermnment. 
' omplish 


we adopuon oF arr 


7. ‘ - 
means O2 Ace 
‘ 
} 


was U 
7 
} 
i 


, 


t ston of the neil tary 


resources Of the stiate. Phe tor- 
, " 

mer of these Objects chancellor 

°} cee: tl ; ais i 

Oi tne exchequer akias in View, in 

‘ ? a1 , ‘ 

oringing forward, on the oth o 


, eS, Se eee 
June, a ik HOLD deed a - thiai ip- 
porte a permancnt musatary torce, 
reanction of ihe 


additional omnittivn. No 


and for the gradu. 
measure 
submitted, during the whole sesston, 


to the consideration of ptt lament, 


on 1} e — 
produced longer and more an- 
mated discussions. Lhe various 
| 


7 . . 
MILs jot tiie ‘at 


rani zation a) | the 


ee Se } pais ‘ me 
vou r lorcee, it might be mae 


; j } } . 

Mined, uta edbausted every arcu. 

ment My i) Nv i} % Sul cts, ‘ ’ iil? 
th) las it } 1 

#5 Uley rehite eittiier to the disposa 

1) } ' 

me Or tO Lhe deiciisive force Oo: tre 


RS } ’ ) 

mgdom. But, on the cout 
the debate uoon Mr. 
Mhacentl pi ved the GuUhcully o! 
SMAOUSDI al extensive and per- 
Manent muintary force in a com- 
mercial COUT \ : ind at the tT) 


fe Uat it, mm some measure, put 


t 

‘ a’ 
' _ . ° ' . . 
ence might have been fatizued 


Milttary discussior } t 
Gd \ nhs, much yet 
ij ! 
emained to be advanced upon 
‘ i) } t ,] ; ’ 
. il ? ll 13] ; rt- 
Ce to the satety and 


“ and prosper Or 
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ie ite \\ ~~ 1] ’ 
Hl, Ve Sill Merely ove 
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must remember the limits to which 
we are contined, and the important 
matter, relative to torcign affairs, 
iron 
sequel of our performance. 
Mr. Pitt prefaced his motion by 
observing, tat ot 


baasel } ) ‘? : ‘ 
which will Chum wtte Wb Lie 


was peculiarly 
Important to have a military esti. 
blishment, adequate not merely to 
the circumstances of the 
country, not only to serve as an 
mstrument tor thei 


.* " * 
Present 
’ 

t 

‘ 


‘ 


ne mtermedante nme 


provemen? Of the systen) CACY 
+ 1 ‘ ' , ’ } 
estabiriiea, but to be CMPLOVvie & > 
. , “ar age 
the Means of supplvente a surhcient 
i 

. errm ¢ ¢} . Sones a _ la 
TesOUrce LO ile i ¢ ii UF soc’? ¢ i 


country, should an 
otter ot 


wartare. Such crreumstancee 


Opportunity 
. . . 

employme ato m= toreiwn 
occur. owas, theretore, wi 
politic, that this country 
possessed of the 
in such a 


power of EIVIne, 
active and vt. 


( Ontest, 


PMOLOUS 


' ‘The subject 
he was gome to submit to the 


house, he sard, he should class 


co-operation. 


under three divisions. 
ihe first object in view wus to da 


AWAY tie ObDrection "SSOMMLIY Conte 


nected with the extistine plan ton 


raisme the army of reserve, and to 
rey ‘ 1 ¢ ipl i rwoecb was 
’ ) es I 
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’ » } } 
) nt ( l "TC sil fit yal ° 
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} COT + peti i}, ria 
{ I ’ id Th) yy t t ¢ ec | a 
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bite to en vet e% hhh (ite 
, ’ y 
e*y ioe i ? tr, ‘ Tei i c\ and 
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adc (>) 1 Dltiical mic, al Ly } 
— AP ‘ ] hy " sT1? & ’ 
cCabie not onty to the present il, 
, , 
but to all future contests in which 
P 7 
this count? ? bh Dc ¢ H le 
ih , t 7 | oOprect mn ww Wu fr) 
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create a force at home, ditlerent 
from that which now exists, which 
mity hold out 
great ACCESSION ¢ “arde } 
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time every advantage to the regu- 
lar army, and giving an assurance 
of the benefits of aeneeecenns 
to intermediate troops the extcel- 
lence of regular discipline. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
conceived it would be necessary tor 
him to make a few observations, 
first, as to the amount of the men 
to be raised; secondly, to their 
particular description and term or 
service ; and thirdly, to the mode 
in which they were to be raised and 
maintained. With respect to the 
first point, he wished to state, that 
his object was only to make good 
the deficiencies in the number of 
men to be raised by the army of 
reserve act. He should therefore 
propose, that the whole force in- 
tended t@ be raised by this act shall 
be completed in all those parts ot 
Freland and Scotland where any 
deficiency existed. The next part 
ot his plan was connected with the 
gradual reduction of the militia to 
its original number, of 40,000 for 
England, and &,000 for Scotland. 
This part of the plan he proposed 
to carry into effect, by not tilling 
up deticiencies which might trom 
time to time occur. Such deh- 
ciencies he wished to have uni- 
formly supplied by additions to the 
army of reserve, as long as the mi- 
hitia should exceed tts) original 
number. A very material add:- 
tion would thus be made to ou 
disposable force, by immediate 
Olters ot voluntary service into our 
regular army. We shall, by the 
adoption of this system, prepare 
the way for the formation ot st re- 
gular iorce, hich will enable this 
country to martian t} ¢ creat station 


‘ | ‘ ‘ 
Whieh it ought to hoid among the 


mations ot Europe,and to co-operate 


im any grand Struriles which the 
grent interests ot liberty may re. 


quire. When he stated that ve. 


BRITISH AND 


Iuntary offers of service into the 
regular army might be expected te 
the amount of tweive thousand 
annually, he tounded this expecta. 
tion on the numbers which had, 
during the last year, volunteered 
into the line from the army of re. 
serve. By this mode of gradually 
reducing the militia, the army of 
reserve, Which was fixed at fifty 
thousand, would be tncreased tg 
seventy-four thousand. 

The degree of approbation which 
might attach to the second point, 
would, the right honourable gen. 
tleman observed, depend much Up. 
on the mode in which this part of 
the plan was proposed to be carried 
into ettect, The great object in 
this case was to remove the causes 
of annoyance, competition, and in- 
conventence, which now interfered 
with the augmentation of the regu. 
lar army. To reduce the bounties 
was the firse object in view. He 
was theretore desirous of havin 
personal service excused fora small 
fine, in order to supersede the nes 
CeSsitY ot high bounties. He in- 
tended to propose the abolition af 
the ballot, as far as it was applica 
hle to the completion of the army 
of reserve ; and, in its place, to call 
oaeach county, in proportion to its 
population, and conformably to 
the regulations of the militia sy- 
stem and the army of reserve, t 
furnisn their quota of men, on the 
supposition that in each year 12,000 
ot the reserve shall volunteer thes 
services into the regular army. 
The whole task of supplying the 
quota of men gequired would then 
tali on the parishes. The parish 
officers would, in this case, be the 
persons employed to direct the re 
cruning for the number of men fe 
In this manner, local re- 
cruiting, which ts of so much im- 
portance, would receive material 
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enc couragement. 
it, he propose d, shouk 1 be detr. iV ed 
out of the general fu ind of the 
state 3 and the receiv ers-reneral 
¢ the land-tax im the different 


te 


counties should pay the amount of 


the sums disbursed for prener. il re- 
cruiting. The only cases to which 
he meant that this should not apply, 
would be those of defiult of pro- 
per exertion, where a fine should 
he incurred applicable to the piur- 
ticular circumstances of the coun- 
ties where such default may have 
occurred. If it happens that a pa- 
rish cannot supply its quota, this 
deficiency should be supplied out 
of the fund arising from the fines at- 
tached to the parishes or districts 
where the deficiencies have taken 
place. In these cases, the officers 
commanding in the district must 
have recourse to general recruiting ; 
but, at the same time, the bounty 
should be subject to certain regula- 
tons, He proposed that the 
unty, m these instances, should 
he four guine: ts below what ts al- 
lowed for unlimited service. From 
this system it did not appear to 
him that any inconvenience would 
arise, while it certainly held out 
many inducements to its adoption, 
With respect to the mode in 
which the fines are now levied on 
the counties, he wished to say it 
few words 1 in the w ay of ex pl: inde 
hon. Twenty po unds was now the 
imount of that fine for each indi- 
Jual deficient in the quota at each 
Marter sessions, which might be 
successively augmented to even 
ity pom, It could not be 
cented that this was a very heav y 
pressure, and called for some modi- 
cation. Instead of enforcing fines 
at su cn an unwarrantable extent, 
; ze uld, in his Opinion, be more 
oe adopt some other means 
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For this purpose, a speci- 

tic fine should be levied independent 
of accumulation, but proportioned 
tothe circumstances ot the 

The army of reserve, “y con 

tended, was capable of great i223 
provement. A measure which had 
enabled us, within the short period 
of fifteen months, to raise thirty 
thousand men, must be one which 
ought to be regarded with atten. 
tion and interest. It was surely 
then of great consequence to con- 
sider how it may be continued in 
activity; and in what manner, if its 
original form has been too oppres- 
sive, it may be so modified as to be 
productive of the greatest advan- 
tages, with the least possible incon- 
venience. * With respect to the de- 
scription and nature of the service 
of the men to be raised, he pro- 
posed that they should be engaged 
for the same term, of tive vears, «as 
described in the army of reserve 
act. The same clauses would of 
course be introduced, as to thei 
service di wring the wal, if it hould 
be continued he: ond that period, « 
for six months after the conclusion of 
hostilities. In the next place, they 
would of course not be lable to 
serve beyond Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the ishinds in the 
channe]). The manner of their ser- 
vice was, however, a subject of con- 
siderable import. ince. Witha oy w 
to the disci ipline and regularity « 
new recruits, their incorpors ioe 
with regular troops was of mate. 
rid consequence. The mode of 
disposing of them in second batt: 
lions appeared to him by far the 
most x A rible, and the most likely to 
produce advantage. This sort of 
connexion being established betwixt 
tiwo battalions, the promotion of 
officers should of course be recipro- 
cal anc Vind: criminate. A constant 
vould then take place ; 
2 the 
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motion for a 


eda forward a 

: wean the condition of service 
be - regular army 3 namely, that 
men s! all be enlisted for a certain 
t corm of years, in lieu of the present 

custom of enlisting them tor lite. 
lean, Se far he approved ct what had 
ipal too oubmitted to the house; it 
“ at eas now his duty to state the parts 
9 the of which he di approved. In the 


whole ot the proposed plan for 


ie | orgsing men, there was compre- 
Guiry, bended an injudicious mixture of 
ot the the voluntary. and the compulsory, 
b the 2 I wh C2 the hatte 4 seemed tw him 
niv be. HR ony he much too strong. “This was 


to the 
ot reserve bill, the principle 


motive of his resistance 


On of which was preserved in the plan 
50m onder diecussion. Tt the dange to 
relauve Fo oieonuarded evrainst were imminent, 

, } Lae . wre diate: = 

’ - cas \ ‘ be | Mcahitely Tit 
it, ToT onably a compul- 


C Cale ! eedine to obtain that levy 


rchuded would be the most effectual. But 
uve dls ‘aut compnision could never be 
tive in this country; 
CONCUP ie that hind of com. 
t hon machme, that half a 
ied the ! COM] 1 \ tld be 
regular ommne atl fraction 
ip ob- made to sho ts 
_ ‘ ery ve mi ou? ‘ie pris» 
rat iol itutrwons, 3 
ent, " ) ‘ i of com i]. 
it rth ¥ ‘ itt t ni) 1 is ; 
fucig to: tre it, | the last 
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re ve rency of isting 
¢ fot Hinces at the ume the army 
et Preserve Was re lf cannot how 
t used wi y etle We are 
p Aree W cailed 1 | nto con ult ior 
ue. a ly >; 10%, however de- 
wy he our system of mili- 
» clos “Y delence, or whatever miuay be 
Friend UM toot the danger whit hy 
“— or ; 
oa rat ‘ ‘i © We are, as to 
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our security, much sater than at 
former pertods of the war, and, 
consequently, in a better trame of 
mind to devise and judge ot a great 
and comprehensive plan ot national 
dctence. 

Another objection to the plan 
betore the house Wis, th it the com. 
pulsory part was so calculated to 
interfere with the volyntary, that 
neither was likely to produce the 
operation looked tor by its advo- 
cates. All the parishes were to be 
called upon for number 
of men; to entorce the production 
of which, a fine was to be levied 
upon such as failed to turn 
complement within a certain time. 
He would not wAY that this was not 
an improvement, compared with 
the mode pursued of late, which 
interfered so materially with the 
supply of the regular army by the 
hich bounties given tor recruits : 
but the plan would still have in a 
ereat degree a similar operation ; 
tor, although the amount of bounty 
to be paid by the parish officers was 
limited im torm, there was no secu. 
rity that the b 


a certain 


, 
by @hy yey 
ee baakad 


‘ Fe 
Wav Wotlid 


memtly beexceeded. “Poavoiul the 
‘Apense ana thed race ot the fine, 
would naturally be anaxtous te 
procure TC ih, ic \\ id Cert 9 
F Lies iTV. rive iii a 
bounty The evil ympiuned of 
under the army of reserve act, 
spectiny bieh bounties, we us 
hkely te recur. By the reduction 
oi tile Madha ildoaclecir OY val num- 
ber, and by a corresponding 1n- 
crease ot t] my of reserve, the 
ch 4 t recruitingy of the 
‘ ) 
bovuhu army, Waich ts) pre ) 
| » toe this Nia Oofect m icW, WV 2 


CoOnSI those who reman 
aftier the operation of ils plan 
Hence alm: the whole ot the 
force to be raised will be merely 


lor linuted cervia - Mr. v\ 43} juam 
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said, thu did not expect the re 
prulat would be much aug- 
mented by the transition of men 
from one description of torce to 
another. ‘The fallacy of the argu- 


ATTVY 


ment, that, after men shall have 
eontracted military habits, they 
will be torwurd to enter imto tae 


arn for general service, Was very 
obvions. For quite as naturally 
followed, that, after men have 
eaught this military spirit, they 
loould remain m the COT)'s from 
which they denved ity and prefer 
‘ ontinumy upon the home service 
to enlisting into regimeats destined 
to serve abroad. On the other 
ind, it was even probable that 
many would never acquire a relish 
tor the habitsof a miltary life. Lt 
these deductions were fairly consi- 
dered, it might perhaps appear, 
that tar too sanguine expectations 
had been tormed ef this new source 
gf recruiting for the regular army. 
He strc ngiy objected to what ve 
termed this ne wetangled trick ¢ 
elividin if” our pub lic force Into two 
Parts, on order to augment, through 
the damited force, that which 
disposable, and thus to estal 


mdirect and circ mode ob 


Wars 
rest on 
Midolls 
Feo tin; 

a pon ‘aie whole, Mr. Windham 
saw nothing im this plan, 
© many fair premises had bees 


mece, that was lkely to have 
wt rethect h. nto produce al larce 
tionary force to be confined to 
this country. “Phe only change he 
a red, at present, was to aboli h 
the plems lately auopted, and, in 
air fein of the wry, to enlist 
Meh for a certian ¢ n of \ Be 
tead of continuing the practice 
Which nov )) led of e Tarnge 
them for lite. If in other Pee 
things went on as tormerts, there 
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mild aM, he 


al 1)} 


ended, he ALY 
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management, he was quite —_ 
that enough of men could be foys: 
in this country tor the ample ; re 
crunting of our regular arm 
‘There was no sc: ircity ot popula 
tion; onthe contrary, it: was f- 
more numerous than at any forme 
period ; and there could be no 
doubt, that with the allowance « 
certam privile ges, such as seting 
up trade m corporation towns, &, 
men enough could be had tor oy 
army. ‘These observations he in. 
troduced tin order to show that thy 
prospect lor recrutting our armies 
was by no means discouraging op 
the score ot population. He had 
no hesitation, indeed, in saying 
that trade was favourable to r. 
cruitings in its fluctuation, partice. 
larly ; for sometimes it deserted one 
channel and proceeded to another, 
producing in this manner an occa 
sional cessation of employment. 
Mr. Windhan: repeated, that inal 
this multiplication of plans, vers 
little Was to be found congenial 
with the true military system ¢ 
the country; on the contrary, every 
thing that had yet been broug) 
forward ; appe. ared to him to be ev 
travagant, and but little calculated 
to produce L substantial system os 
defence. 

Several other members spt xe 
shortls pany the question , but 4 
hey reserved themisclves for a later 
of the discussion, we shall 
‘the concise and general 
li Mr. Pitt made to their 


stave 
Ouly nots 
reply whic 
objection ° 
In allusion 


the | criod of 
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tu the limitation ot 
service in the regula: 
urmiy, he confessed that, upor 
ral principles, it certamly ap 

vared that si ich a mode wo vuld be 
wise judicious It required, 
howe ver, rs support ot the opinion 
ot the wisest and most eminent m 
litary characters, who, m formme 
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2 judgment tipon this most impor- 
tant subject, should take into con- 
sideration the peculiar situation and 
system of this country, distinguishé 
ed as it is from all other countries 
of Europe, with regard to all its 
internal regulations. If, with ade- 
quate attention to all these distin- 
ishing circumstances, it should 
appear that such a mode could, 
with perfect safety and propriety, 
be resorted to, he should consider 
it an important addition to the 
strength of our military system ; 
but should it not be adopted, it 
would not be from any indisposition 
in his majesty’s ministers to attend 
to the advantages it might possess. 
He felt himself completely at issue 
with those who opposed the funda- 
mental priticiple of the measure ; 
namely, that an intermediate trmy 
would not only be productive of no 
possible evil, but would prove the 
best mode of perfecting and ine 
ereasmg the regular army. ‘The 
object in view was to have a num- 
ber of men to spare; and if this 
bili furnished the men and im- 
proved the soldiers, if it Was a 
mode of recruiting the regular 
army, then it answered the wishes 
ot those who opposed the bill, al- 
though at the saine time they were 
desirous of an augmentation of our 
regular foree. His rtht hon. 
¢.! “ o 
friend (Mr. Vv indham ) appeared to 
apprehend something very terrible 
and tyrannical in the operation of 
the bill, and conjured up the most 
alarming ph intoms of parish offi- 
cers transtormed into recruiting 
officers. So far, however, was he 
trom feeling the torce of such mis- 
placed ridicule, that he was dis« 
Posed to give every encourarement 
to parish officers; and to mike the 
resemblance more perfect between 
them and recruiting officers, he 
Was even inclined to give them a 
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bounty per head upon the recruits 
they should raise under the pro- 
visions of the bill. A great part 
of his right hon. friend’s speechy 
he said, consisted of a metaphysical, 
moral, and political dissertation on 
the various modes of raising an 
armed force in different countries, 
From all these various lectures and 
lessons upon compulsion, a plain 
man would suppose that some at- 
tempt was making to introduce 
some new compulsory system ; 
which was far different from the real 
state of the business. ‘he army 
of reserve bill was far more com- 
pulsory than the present. There 
was no individual compulsion 
looked for in the measure. We 
were, by our free constitution, to 
consider the fittest and best means 
of accomplishing the great pur- 
poses of our national defence, and 
our future satety. The constitution 
had deposited the means of torm- 
ing this judgment in the safest 
hands; but God torbid, he ex- 
claimed, that a land of freedom 
should not be able to exhibit all 
the activityy and strength, and 
enersry of its resources, when called 
forth by any arbitrary and tyran- 
nical power that intested the world ! 
‘hose who looked at the new situa- 
tion of the country, at the peculiar 
danger of the times, at the strong 
demand for the perfection and per- 
manency of our torce, would per- 
ceive in the measure now recom. 
mended, two distinct and impor- 
tant objects; the adoption of a plan 
for recrutting the regular armys 
and for improving the general qua- 
lity of our military torce. 

Upon the question being put, 
the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer Was agreed to without 2 
diviston. 

Upon the second readin’ of the 
bill, on the Sth of June, i wes op- 
4 powd 
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ere, that if held out any rational 
' nde t of imme diate e ‘Tec t, even 
* passed into a law, and that any 
round had been adduced for pro- 
wing with ———— 
The following are the leading 
argume ‘Tits of suind members who 
pported the measure. The re- 


‘ion of the militia was approved 


duc 
up m the principle of substituting 
‘yf place, a force w] se services 


th extend to every p rt of the 
empire. This might be 1 rendered 
cessary by the peeuhar situation 
Ireland, which mieht possibly 


ul re that we should bts ve a dis - 
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present measure 5 for , per.t- 

ted on the lower classes as an exace 
t of com; tlsory service, and on 
t -ot better c : 
r the commutation of their 

» Although the army of 
act had been a ented as 
{ a merely tem = “ary 


et. up me) 1m nation, if 
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yy * ] - = . - 
rary uration could lye inferre 1. 
ae present bill, 
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v4 tar more lenient; for it mer I 

e people to make good 
pt - rtion of men tor the scr- 
of the country, which was al- 
idy called for by existing sta- 
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the 
that there was any 
between the present measure and 
the quota bill. It differed from it 
in a variety of important respects. 
The bounties, in that were 
unlimited, and m many instances 
enormously high. The whole was 
carried into eflect by the parishes, 
without any interference of the i. 
ot luure. In the present case, the 
bounties were to be regulated by 
positive restriction. 

The opponents of the 
that at 
and dangerous to diminish the 
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of the day, was now exploded, and 
the merits of the present system 
were founded on its downfall. This, 
however, was not conclusive. We 
were not obliged to confine our 
views either to the system of ballot, 
orto that before us. If we have only 
two alternatives, we must, indeed, 
take the one or the other. This 
was, however, not exactly the case 
here. The army of reserve bill 
was originally not compulsory, but 
commutable for money. Even 
the militia, so far as it is in its na- 
ture compulsory, has not produced 
many men. Not nearly the one 
halt serve in person, but by substi- 
tutes procured by bounty. In the 
army, we have men serving, not 
by compulsion, but by bounty ; 
and at this moment, of these de- 
scriptionsot torce, 200,000 men are 
serving induced by bounty, and not 
engaged by compulsion. Men were 
theretore always to be got in the 
way in which government had been 
accustomed to raise them by 
bounty. The only thing which 
made this bill preferable to preced- 
inyr measures was, that the bounties 
were reduced. ‘The new mode, 
however, in which recruiting: was 
to be conducted, he contended, 
would prove highly injurious. The 
ordinary mode of recruiting, he 
matitumed, was the best, both for 
service abroad, and for home ser- 
vice, if it was necessary to make 
that distinction; though he thonght 
an army enlisted wholly tor general 
service Was by tar the least objec. 
tionable mode. 

In considering the advantages 
arismg from the parish system, he 
declared that he could see none, 
except the zeal and activity of this 
etheer, founded on a double sy- 
stem of rewards and puntshments— 
ft peralt v on the one side, and 
bouny on the One obvious 
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effect which it must produce woulj 
be a system of crimping, not con, 
fined to these species of officer 
alone, but extending to the exp. 
rienced crimps$ for, after all, he 
suspected that the parish officer 
would be very bad at the trad, 
and would consequently require 
the assistance of others, as inter 
mediate agents, atquainted with alj 
the arts of the profession. What 
scenes of oppression and persecn. 
tion might not be expected? The 
objects of it would probably be, 
vagrants, real and imaginary, bj 
construction andimplication; poach: 
ers, Obnoxious persons; every one, 
indeed, whom these vigilant gentle. 
men might choose to single out 
Mr. Windham urged the propriety 
of trying what recruiting in a re. 
gular manner for soldiers, unlimit. 
ed as to service, but limited with 
respect to time; would produce. 
He would venture to affirm, tha 
thousands would immediately be 
found ready to enter, on such terms, 
especially if additional allowances 
were promised when the period ot 
service should expire. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
expressed his surprise at the w- 
qualited opposition of his mght 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham), e« 
pecially as the two evils of which 
he had so often complained, name- 
ly, the ballot and the high bounties, 
were to be removed by the bill. 
His reason tor getting rid of the 
ballot was because the personal ser- 
vice of a very small number ot 
men was obtained by it. He cor 
fessed that he never expected 
hear the tone of his right hon 
friend sunk so low, as to mtroduce 
petty parochial considerations 1to 
the discussion of a subject involving 
the fundamental interests of thi 
country, and the best hopes 
Europe. The bill should oa 
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been argued upon its own merits, 
and not resisted by the use ol cap- 
tivating topics, OF by-words not 
fairly applicable to it, such as, 
that it would convert the parish 
overseers into recruiting officers. 
But suppose it did, and an add- 
tional torce was thus procured for 
our national defence, the country 
would feel itself amply repaid for 
any inconveniences which this re- 
rulation might create, in the pub- 
ie prosperity and individual com- 
fort which that force would con- 
tribute to secure. When it was 
said that this plan was novel and 
extraordinary, he would beg gen- 
tlemen to recollect that it was 
founded on that system which had 
stood the test of experience, which 
had existed fifty years in this 
country, and the principle of which 
had been recently extended, with 
the unanimous concurrence of the 
house, to a devy en masse. The 
simple question for the considera- 
tion of the house was this, whether 
the mode proposed for raising men 
tor the army was preferable to the 
ordinary mode of recruiting? In 
order to judge of this question, 
there were three points for inquiry. 
First, whether local exertion, aided 
by ordinary recruiting, was not 
more likely to furnish recruits than 
the latter mode alone? Secondly, 
Whether men so raised for limited 
service were not more likely to en- 
ter into the regular army than per- 
sons engaged in the several occu- 
pations of life? Thirdly, whether 
such men were likely to be worse 
soldiers than those taken imme- 
diately from such occupations ? 
Upon the first point, it was only 
Necessary for him to state that, 
within little more than twelve 
Months, no less than 100,000 men 
had been raised in this country, 
through the medium of lecal exer 
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tion. The second point also would 
be fully answered by resorting to 
experience ; for, previously to the 
close of the war, above 30,000 
militia volunteered for general ser- 
vice, and within the last year, out 
of between 30 and 40,000 men 
raised for the army of reserve, 
above 13,000 had enlisted into the 
regular army. What then, he asked, 
had not the country to hope, if, pur- 
suant to the operation of this bill, 
it should have a torce of 70,000 
men ready at an emergency, from 
which a reinforcement of 12,000 
men annually towards supporting 
the regular army was naturally to 
be looked for? With regard to the 
third point, he conceived it would 
only be necessary to state, that sol- 
diers thus obtained, from limited 
to unlimited service, were as likely 
to be not only not worse, but, on 
the contrary, more effective men 
than others recruited from among 
the people, without any previous 
knowledge of military — affairs. 
From this view of the subject, he 
Was at a loss to know upon what 
solid ground a measure could be 
resisted, that had at once in view 
our present defence and our future 
strength. 

Mr. Fox, considering himselt 
challenged by the chancellor of the 
exchequer to give his opinion on 
he measure in question, urged a 
variety of objections against its 
adoption. It had justly been con- 
tended, he said, by his right hon, 
friend (Mr. Windham), that the 
parish-officers either will succeed 
in their exertions to raise men, or 
they will resort to threats, and 
to oppression. Although it was 
undoubtedly true, uiat the magis- 
trates of this country deserved 
every praise for their pure admin:- 
stration of the laws, still it was pood 
not to give them an interest in 
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w only othcer who took any cone 
siderable share in the discussion. 
Colonel Crauturd began by obe 
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done by the preregative conferred 
by parliament; but it should not 
be in their power to draw a person, 
however low his situation in life 


may be, beyond the distance of 


five miles from his home, at any 
period, except upon invasion. With 
respect to the bill beiore the house, 
he acknowledged that, if carried into 
execution without abuse, it would 
not compel any man to go into the 
army against his will; but it au- 
thorized a species of compulsion, 
mot upon the individual, but upon 
parishes, by the fine to be im- 
posed for what perhaps they could 
not effect. It was thought that it 
would thereby interest a preat 
number of people in recruiting the 
army, and that even the landed 
mterest would find their advantage 
m endeavouring to avoid the fine. 
But it was to be observed, that there 
were very few parts where the land- 
ed interest had the power of indu- 
cing men to enter into the army, 
except in the northern parts of the 
kingdom, and there it was not a 
paltry fine that would operate as an 
uducement, but the great influence 
they had over their tenants and 
nevhbourhood. Notwithstanding 
ali that had been said about crimps, 
or men who made recruiting their 
trade, he was tar trom wishing to 
sec that description of people abo- 
lished. On the contrary, he wish- 
ed to see them greatly increased, 
but subject t4 such regulations, by 
hkeence or otherwise, as to have 
them under the power of govern- 
ment, and prevent the abuses which 
they were satd to commit. They 
would be better recruiters than 
parish-ofReers, and would rot be 
looked upon with such jealousy by 
the magistrate. 

Nothing bat ertreme necessity, 
colonel Crauturd said, shov'd in- 





duce him to give the bill his op. 
port. He regarded it as a system 
of inveigling men into the army. 
He was an advocate for recruiting 
the militia; but these men wer 
= ina different situation; and 
e would rather recruit from th 
militia, than approve of its reduc. 
tion. He objected to the plan of 
having first and second battalions 
conjoined in the manner that had 
been suggested. It was put 
ting the men under officers who 
would look to one of the battalion: 
with jealousy, being much more 
desirous for the welfare of the firs 
than of the second, and who would 
consequently wish the men to quit 
the second in order to join the first, 
There would thus be 140,000 men 
enjoying all the advantages of the 
regular army, without going out of 
England. ‘The chief motives that 
induced men to enter into the army 
were idleness joined with. vanity, 
dress, and patriotism. One man 
liked the idle life of a soldier, and 
the dress, which attracts the no. 
tice of every village he enters, bet: 
ter than the labour of followmg the 
plough, or any other occupation. 
‘Temporary distress, throwimg men 
out of bread, operated as a strong 
motive to engage in the service. 
A third reason was an ardent mil- 
tary spirit, which was the most ho. 
nourable and praiseworthy of the 
three, but which he imagined pro- 
duced fewer men than the other two 
taken together. A man that would 
tormerly have gratified his vanity, 
or relieved his distress, by going at 
once into the rerular army, would 
now preter limited to general ser 
vice. Heneither approved of the 
plan of interchangeable promotion 
between the officers of the first and 
second battalions, because it woul 
yot preve satisfactory to the off 
cers, 
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gers, nor did he think the enlist- 
ment of the privates of the second 
hattalion mto the first, was likely 
to be so general as expected, ; 
With regard to foreign seryice, 
he thought it extremely desirable 
that all possible pains should be 
taken to put an end to that abomi- 
nable branch of it, the duty of the 
West India islands, which had so 
long proved the grave of our gal. 
jant regiments. It was no unfree 
quent thing, on that detestable ser- 
vice, for an entire regiment to die 
ina few months, without an op- 
portunity of signalizing its charac- 
ter by any act of valour, to endear 
its memory to its country and its 
friends: a consideration more gall- 
ing to the spirits of gallant men, 
than any hardship, danger, or fa- 
tality, attendant on their public 
duty. If the proposed plan were 
pp of raising local regiments 
in the several counties, and sending 
such corps on West India service 
mstead of regiments recruited from 
the country at large, the conse- 
quence would be, that where a re- 
gument experienced such general 
tatality, it would completely, for a 
series of years, close up all sources 
of recruiting in the county where it 
had been raised. He declared to 
God, he would rather the whole of 
the West India islands were lost to 
this country, than maintained at 
such a loss of our brave troops. 
_ He observed, that under this bill, 
it was proposed to suffer the militia 
gradually to diminish to its original 
aumber of 40,000 men, which upon 
the calculation of 3000 men per 
annum, the number now found ne- 
cessary to keep up the full force, 
Would take a period of six or seven 
Years. Hecould sce no reason for 
* process so tedious, to accomplish 
an Object SO desirable ; nor why it 
should not be declared at once, 
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that parliament had, in its wisdom, 
decreed the immediate reduction te 
40,000 necessary. The surplus 
might then be accepted as et mar 
teers tothe line. By this means 
20,000 disciplined men might be 
immediately added to the regular 
army, instead of waiting the slow 
progress of recruiting in the ordi- 
nary way for men for limited ser- 
vice, and afterwards depending on 
the mere chance of their enlist- 
ing for general service. ‘The most 
speedy and effectual mode of res 
cruiting would, in his mind, be the 
plain, simple, and customary man- 
ner which had been so strongly 
recommended by Mr. Windham. 
The plan proposed by this bill, he 
was convinced, would do nothing ; 
but if the complexity of the mea- 
sure were simplified, and the ob- 
stacles to recruiting removed, a 
sufficient number of men might 
certainly be procured for the regue 
lar army. ‘The hon. member then 
adverted to the necessity of erect- 
ing works for the defence of the 
weaker points of our coast against 
the enemy, upon which he had upon 
several occasions already laid con- 
siderable stress. He would engage 
to construct works of this descrip. 
tion in such a manner as to render 
those parts of our coast most ex- 
posed to attack, almost unattack- 
able; or even should an enemy 
land, they should be calculated so 
effectually to obstruct his march 
from the coast to the capital, as to 
render his defeat certain in one or 
twoengagements. ‘The magazines 
of the country he would undertake 
to fortify in such a way as to re- 
sistevery mode of attack, but a regu- 
lar siege, which no enemy would be 
able to maintaininthis country; and 
even the capital itself he would for. 
tify so as to render it perfectly defen- 
sible by itsinhabitants, without chain. 


ing 
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ing down the general force of the 
country trom other great opera! 
He recormmended the trammp and 
disciplining, to the utmost practi- 
cable extent, the trrecular force of 
the country, in which he solely in- 
cluded the volunteers and t © ped. 
saniry ; and, in conclusion, express- 
ed hus th 
present bill was utterly made quate 
to its proposed He should 
therefore oppose it m every stave. 
| members spoke atter col. 
Crauturd, but no one replied LO 
him at considerable length. The 
nestion, with respect to the speak- 
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' eiohit h ry. vse d Wwotld Nave 
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’ - ie '\ t Wid) a 4 ac Gha 


gone a great Way ft 
ne. | Wr specills nicdve, and Sa- 

y any expectation ‘which he 
+ himself have been instrumen- 
tal to excite, ‘The task of the last 
instr} was the same with that 
the present administration 
» accompli h— 


ots 


mi 


to augment the dis} ‘ial le iorce of 
the country. ‘The Ineans in their 
hands were precisely the same; a 
regular army wanting augmenta- 
ton; a militia ove rerown, an 1 not 

mvertible into a recular force ; 
and the army of reserve, ¢ apable of 
relieving the regular army of part 


eae 4 
‘insta uice, 


ot its duties in the fi 


and, in the second, ot {urns mn 4 awn 


increase to its numbers. In order 
to obtain out of two limited forces 
the greatest possible aid to that 
ui! ‘ch was unlimited, they hit upon 


no be ter mi 
menting the militia, the most limite 


: wy w ° Son ecae 
ed of the two, « nfes ‘dl, Too iaree 


i 
thod th. in that of aug 


al: “ady, and unconvertible to any 
p urpose e ither ot rel: ‘for supply t 

the reg gui army 3 if the ane time, 
thes proposed tl ne abolition cf that 


cura} Ls 
yHRICT? Was lea t limit ed, li { Will hh 


had proved itsel| a source Of supply, 
and was, by its constitution and 
terms of service, a substitute and 
partial relief to the reeular arm 

Those who were desirous of enn. 
tasty the measures of the late 
and present administration should 
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; ‘ ’ . 
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woat w thy» ery od » $f 
i \ as ile } i }/ ; ed $ eh bla ai 
4 . } ’ 
ey complained that the present 
' . 
Pl Was too simple and obvious, 
t] should hl 
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to the retention of the ballot. As 


, 
tye ua. , ute 7 ip 4 e 4 cc 
Lills Ve at aah Ve i a ; §4 is Che 
cy 
’ " , ‘ , . , 
nected that the concurrence etn 


would be secured, ies had rep? 

sented the ballot as their only pa 
superable difficulty. But the bal- 
of unqualt- 
fied censure, was no sooner dis- 
pensed with, than it found advo- 
cates and panepyrists! It was, 
however, to be remembered that 
the ballot would still be applicable 
to the support of the old militia. 
With respect to the apprehension 
that the memory of the high boun- 
ties would still oper. ite to deter 
men f “om enterine 1] ito either SCT e 
vice, he conceived it a sufficient 
answer, that it did not apply solely 
to this bills for, notwithstanding 


’ , ° 
lot, so tone the Opiect 


beda ahaa 


theenti sabolin ay hh rh hountie 


it Was impossible, Whatever efforts 
might be made to prevent it, to ob- 
cattails the recollection of their 
former existence. Mr. Windham 
having insisted on the propriety of 
leaving the busines« of recruiting t ) 
the officers of the crown, Mr. Can- 
ning maintamed that this would ; 


cessarily tt row away at once all 


hance of cal exertion apd } Iiro- 
‘ , ‘ . 
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of the militia a 
of reserve act, was not denied, = In 
heir place it was propos d to sub- 
stitute crimps, not in their present 
depraved and reprobate stare, but 
_ certam restrict ons and mod. 
fications, corrected in their dispos- 
tlONS, cieeek | in their feelings, and 
restrained trom their usual caermi- 
ties : in short, honest, humane, weil 
meanini, Le evo it Crimps were 
after all the only instruments to be 
rehed a | for carrying on the rc- 
ciuiting service. Ut was perhaps a 
suthcient defence for the employ- 
ment of the parish-oticers, tnat 
those who decried them could sur- 
gest no better substitutes. A ; to 
the argument of compulsion, hie as- 
serted, that it mus! be Alowes I to be 
mitigated by the Suspension © f the 
ballot, however highly might be 
rated the influence, the authority, 
or the powers of rhetoric: ul persia. 

ion which the parish-officer may be 


supposed to employ. But then, if 


not compelled, men were at least 
to be inveigled into the service, and 
the whole plan was described as a 
fraud and cheat upon the country. 
Mr. Canning attirmed there was no 


deceit in it; for the whole plan ot 


service was laid at once before the 
public, and it was known that those 
who enlisted for limited service, 


were exposed to the t Mptauion of 


extending that service to a larger 
range. Ww ith regard to th project 
of limiting the time of service in 
the regular army, he felt inclined 
to give it his hearty concurrence. 
But i it was to be ob rected, that b 
changing enustment for life . ra 
term of years, the army might be 
deprived of the “wrVice Of a ier 
precisely at the period when he be- 
came most valnabletby er 

and kno wedge ot his | rotesson, 

Great stress havin, ¥e4 be n lait 
upon the burthen which wis bill 
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would bring upon the country, Ges, 
as to the immediate pressure jig 
raising the force 5 and, secondly, a 
to the contmuance of it in peace ag 
4 permanent e: tablishment } Mr. 
Canning combated the 


objec U0ny 
rep WY nting, that rt 


; 1c IMmMe diate 
operauion of the bi would be to 
adord relwet, | remitung the enor. 
mons fines which had been inc irred 
b y the pari } “Ss which had not raised 
the number of men required by the 
army ot reserve act. ‘lhe mode 
rate fine of 20/. per man would only 
be imposed, not cumulative and re. 
dupheable at every quarter ses. 
sons, but as a complete quittance 
and atonement. With regard wo 
the second point, he athrmed, tha 
the burthen compared with the od. 
yect would be imconceivably small, 
It was not intended to keep this 
force on foot and embodied 
time of peace. It was to be dis 
solved like the militia, but not dis. 
banded, and liable like the militia 
to be called together for a month 
meach year, in order to keep up 
its military discipline. The call 
upon the parishes would only be 
to supply occasional vacancies ; the 
burthen upon the public would bea 
month’s pay ; the officers, being regu: 
lar officers on the half-pay, would 
be no way additionally burthensome 
to the co untry, beyond what they 
Wo wld be if this torce were not in 
existence, except that dt urin 4 the 
month for which it ts em shodied 
they too would receive full pay. 
_ re gard doit also as a point 
rUNes i, upon a CONsTITUtIO nal view 
of the establish: rpent, that the force 
to be kept up would be, im part # 
least, of a ceseription so much less 
than the rey lar army, 
an i, with respect to its pecultat 
character, so much Jess obyectton 
able, For, taking: it for granted 
that a considerable force must be 
kept 
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kept up in time of peace, that which 
the pr event hill went to con stitute 
wo wuld | have the great idvuntape, at 
the breaking out of war, of setting 
free in the first instance the greater 
part of our reguiar army——an ad- 
vantage with which this couatry 
never vet began any war, and the 
want of which at this momient was 
the subject of our nnanimous regret 
and anxiety. Belevine that, by 
the means proposed by the bill, we 
should have a force as litdle bur- 
theasome as the militia, but of 
more extended applre: 1tlon; Clpa- 
ble ia a gre it measy e of partah camer 
the duty of the regular — in 
the first instance, a: d of feeding 
aad augmenting its ranks as occa- 
sion might require, bat not equally 
with the regular sive an objcet 
of constitution il ij ealou Vz at Gave 
which may lie dormant in the bo- 
som of the country m time of 
peace, and easily be called fort! 
and speedily developed m time ot 
war:—conceiving that the pre- 
tent state of Murope rendered such 
a force necessar\ » and seeing’ no 
other mode by which it could be so 
advantageously obtained, he should 
give the measure of dis neht hon. 
friend his most sincere and cordial 
Support, 

Addington advanced a num. 
ber of oby: cto ns to thy bill, and 
defended at length the measures to 
which he and his collereues had 
formerly resorted, nd order to ore 
ae and aurment the various 

ranches of military service. He 
had always contend d, le said, that 
R was inconsistent to state c ry 
tutional objections Upon any wreat 
emergency. No such ca 


' case, he 
Maintamned, had now b 


‘1 FM ide 


ut; and nothing could be more 

aRerous, when we looked to the 
Pubic occurrences of the last 
Welve years, than to forget that we 
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had a constitution to defend, and 
which no overstramed idea of dan- 
gel should ever juduce us \ tntonly 
or unadvise iy to mf nve. ‘Lhe 
militias, the constitutional toree of 
the counury, shoutd always keep 
pice with, and serve as a correc- 
tive of, our recular military force. 
In proportion, therefore, as our re- 
ular army was increased, cur mi- 
Fri, should be augmented. Mr. 
Addington sirongly objected to 
the union of two such opposite 
characters as the civil officer, and 
the recruiting serjeant, in the same 
person. He objected also to the 
temptation which the bill would 
hold out ior giving large bounties; 
forevery man, by means of the 
parish-books, would become so well 
acquaimted with the state of the re 
cruitine market, that he would 
keep himself back in order to make 
the most money possible, and there- 
by yun e the service in general, 
Besides, if we were in want of a 
miuuitia forse, le militia was pre 
ferable; it we required a force for 
torerzn service, that which was to 
be raised by) the bab would never 
miter illy promote thal Object. 
Above all, he objected to the bill 
upoi thet ible, becauce itacknow- 
ledeed a principle thar was in 
rstent with the pirit of the Diritish 


COUMSUITULION ¢ hameiv, that at (Oty. 
merup w Vast standing army, 
the tueme the militia, the constiiu- 
tional force of the nation, was to be 
va, liocod 

‘ ° . 


Mr. Sheridan, after making a 
var ety of comments upon the poli 
“al circumstances attendi iz the 
olu bon oF he f ld ind the fore 
mation of the new administration, 
rocecded io stat the eroun Js up 
which he opposed the bill. ‘Le de- 


nied that it would have the effe 


; ‘ stct iy vr 


nm 


of pr culmea Tren i I lhe army ; ¢ 
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appeared to be to ransea tax upon 
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() mf ct pena 


landed iitere Sis 


Lies, and to enacttortertures. Even 
_ eo o +? — ; 
Ipposing a considerable numobel 

Of miey) coul | thus be Tee rutted, 

, ° } 
appeared to him to be mmpossible 
‘ ‘ 


to find persons pre perhy cualifie d to 
i i } , 

othcer them A comnection§ be- 
tween a battalion of the regulars 
and ie at the levies would 
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to | romote anu 


ncw 
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Mm.AVe HO 
to pre pline. Tor it was 
Pe by ay #~-Seoe 
ridiculous to tak of discipline ina 
Corps, where, tS it) the new k VICES, 
the othcers would be urged to ask 
favours of their men. From an 
ted and so emiph - 
ed, very great evils were to be ap- 
prose } 
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SO fully 
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nded; and he was 


convinced of then hiet that must 

result ¢: mit. that, the bill should 

be adopted, the most appropriate 

title tor um would be § bill 4 or the 

RY not mitlitary é ciplme.”” 

i 4 ial i —_— is Of pre - 

vial ior t } tf the coun- 
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country were competent to thes 
own de Hence, and ready Lo receive 
the tone from those above the 
They have that revard for the } 


i wh 


sigs 
‘ 


station which freemen may yh SsuD. 
pose 1 to ter | : they looked 1 

their su perio rs with contide nce e, be. 
cuuse > se did not look down up 
them with insult. If 

ple recerved proper example and 
encouragement, there would be no 
nece SSity tor a large standin ? army 
to defend the country. = 
ple of England know the 
the object cts for which they fo te 
contend. ‘They feel, that from the 
constitution of the society in wh 
they live, there is nothing of hono 
emolument, or wealth, which 
not within the reach of a man oat 
merit. ‘The humblest peasant 


would put fort 


such a pec. 
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pe 
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ly hi is ct nae AVOUTS I 
the national siugele, to def nd bi 

to the great seal of Eng. 
Satished of the fact, that, 
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the brave, the vigour of U 


» | 

i strong, 
the means of the wealthy, and the 
counsel of the wise, we could obd- 


Lan all that iS requ site by } Cle- 


y 
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tng judier ust) upon the character 
Oi the pe ) le, he obrects J to the 
frequent call for ar mecreuse of me 


I eirhar iiny, 
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since it would inv 
ecutive government with 3 
pe Wer dangrer us to crs il liberty. 
Phe chane ehh r Qo] the exchequer, 
a most masterly reply to the ge- 
puments of those w! 
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en the people 0 f this country, upon 
vhom Mr. Sheridan had just be- 
sowed $ such eulog riums, a large mi- 
htarv force, he maintained, must be 
raised, in order to ensure their sate- 
ty and | reserve their pol tical « 
istence. cite secon tick 
the bill recognised wer rethree: the 
revrular froops; the militia ; and an 
intermediate force, which may 
verve for the security of the coun- 
try incase it be necessary to s nd 
anv considerable num bers of the 
rular t Troops abroad, and to auy- 
ac the standing army by re ruit. 
ig. ‘The proportion which thes 
sree should bear to each other had 
*’n a subject of consideration. 
But the times in which we exist do 
not permit us to attend so strictly 
to such principles as these; for we 
are first to provide men who may 
tht our battles, and preserve tle 
constitution from perishing \ with 
the political existence of the peo- 
ple ; and then we are to consider 
how a force necessary for this pur- 
se may be so regulated as not to 
afte ord any just grounds of alarm 
that the liberties of the subiect will 
be invaded. It had been asserted 
that it w as impossible to procure 


Othecers of the proper « description 
forthe militia, when their number 
was raised beyond the antient esta- 
bi shment of 40,009 men. With 
s admis on, could the mil tia, lie 
asked, be with any ads antuge Car- 


ed beyond these limits?) He ac- 


—_— ser 


knowledved that the bill of rights 
vided that no st: inding army 
sould be k pt up In trme of 71 peace 
Wiuiout tie cousent of paslian lent. 
Burt) lrhoar he could be ac. 
Cused of lating that principle by 
t , tw the cons t 
parlar t: ’ it vhen thu 
iio l was to 

\ sg | > ol the 


war, Arain, it wa WHosehle en 
loo} at the pre j rmuation oF bs 
TOP, withe ut Dbonie ¢ IV d th 
in Ww tld be me sa lor Ui ( 

try to becor a more miliary 
tion th : it } pet r. 


our history. 

Ile pre ceeded to observe Loat in 
their objections to this bill, wentle- 
men scemed to argue as tt 74,000 
men were to be raised for this 
force ; but it was to be recolle ted 
that only 16,000 were wanting, the 
rest beiny already very nearly pro. 
cured. Nor Wills this force to be 
raised all at once. It would no 
doubt require time; but as there 
were good prounds for confiding in 
tlie ethcren vy ot the measure, it de. 
served, at all events, to have a fair 
trial, With respect to the difficulty 
of procuring a suflictent 1 
officers for the men proposed to be 
raised, this Was eg ally {1 objec - 
tion tothe former plan, and applied 
toany mode of recruiting the regu- 
lar army toany considerable extent. 
It amounted, thnereiore, to i thing 
as a particular objection against this 
bill, Onthe means ot recruiting 
the army, he stated that there were 


only four moel s of proceeding : 
Ist, the usual mode of recruin bh 
fur bounty by the oiliccrs of the re- 
cular service 3 Yd, reciu't ry i 
muted bounty and lo a influence, 
as pointed out by the pi . Sd, re- 
cruiting by ballot 2nd compulsion, 


now generally explod: 7 AS un op- 
pres: ive system ; and 4 tth, recrwinyg 
by personal ballot, without the px 
sibility of ileal ate te nde stril 
more objectionable. In times of 
_ emergency, this latter mode 

cht doubtle s be resorted to; but, 
aa eeneral, it had a rigour not sut- 
ed to the habits and feelings ot 
the country. St Ipposing . there- 
fore, that the first of these modes 
was not. sufliciently productive, 
os recourse 
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recourse must of necessity be had 
to the second ; the third and fourth 
being in most respects objecuiona- 
ble. In adopting the second mode, 
it was alsa evident, that the first, 


that of mere si miple recrut NE» Tee 
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{'} lo was tn other, and, mn 
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wievch | L de on the pre. 
uta eve ri bar M Pitt con- 
eeved it s rane hat t..cy should 
L rT 4 «| with THe s! oP civ 


ON err Very 


rst measure 
fre ws oone 


sumed an 


ral character had as- 
distinetiwe sh the. This 
eagerness to condemn aid errarrn 
pomted out, in pret 


} { rteddis iT 
| . ! : . , | . 
terms, the od pec and motives by 
‘uch the opposition wore actuated, 


and ‘ete the house and cou ry in 
onbt as toits true charicter.— 


ry vution of the sew miats'ry 
| 

Moded to, in the 

in! in terms 





expressive of disapprobation, + Mr 
Pitt felt it tacumbent on him, nop, 
withstanding the extreme delici «y 
of the subject, not to suiler it 
pass without observation. He re, 
Ppa led Mr. rox Of ano pinic n 
which he had recently deliver ied m 
Paria nts name ly, that alt} ough 
the house had a right to exercise its 
pidge enton the ce nduct of MW 
ters, and on just rounds to with 
hye id ms Cc aiden ce tiom them, vet 
the appomunel it of thei successors 
titution leit wholly in the 
cheice and dectston ot the crown, 
‘Vlas having been his Opinion ¢ pen, 
ly and unequivocally pronounced, 
wits am not strange, Mr. Pitt asked, 
that on the tirs appearance ¢ f that 
nmunister, and before he had carried 
mto ellect any one measure to 
characterize hrs admin tration, the 


} 
the co 


hon. gentleman should associate 
with parties Lo proauce his re s1gNade 
tron? a step Wi ch the Opposition 
of that night was avowedly intend 
ed to proauce, Althouvh he 
thought and trinsted that the bull 
would pass with large and mecreas 
\ should he be 
mistaken in that opmion, he should 
only consider that circumstance as 
arbing from a mere difference of 
pinion, and far from) contaming 
an declaration ot the sentuments 
ot the house, or country, concer ing 
the conduet of the present adm. 
wistratian. Whatever might be 
the re yi ct this question, he ase 
sod it, that 
he should take no hirt of resiznae 


ing numbers ; vel, 


‘ , 
sured those who Opp. 


th , yer wun un) inat — in 


' . \T 
which his Mayes. had tho ugi it pros 


per to yp’. ‘hum. Sincere a 77 
wasn has oe hes jor an scala 
@inounistration, the radical variance 


ot als chates 5 hich } 'S que sti n 


h ic @ scovered, led him to Jou int 
whether it would have been meee 
ed to any permaneat or benefe 
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effect. A union of elements so 
discordant might have had an ef- 
fect the very reverse of what was 
hoped and intended; and might 
ate heen productive of weakness, 
instead of by iIngrl ng an acces sion ot 
strength to the government of the 
country. 

Mr. Fox took a general view of 
the diferent provisions of the bill, 
and of the various arguments of 

hose who had given it support. 
He represented, in terms of pornt- 
ed ridicule, that the torce to be 
created by it would merely rese r 
ble a species of milina, which, al- 
though suppos xed to be attache “y to 
a particular place or district, would 
undoubtedly be raised in very dif- 
ferent parts of the country. He 
deniedthat any material advantages 
would result trom imsi.ting apon 
the men going into particular bat- 
talions ; and, upon considering the 
very great variety of objections to 
which the bill appeared to him to 
be exposed, he was of opinion that 
it was calculated to cramp and not 

improve the military resources of 
Advert: ny to what had 
fallen from Mr. Pitt in defence of 
the formation of the new ministry, 
he felt himself bound to declare, in 
answer to what he termed the in- 
smuations which had been thrown 
out, and in justice to himself, in 
justice to his hon. friends, and i 
hustice to what he believed to be the 
prevailing opinion among all think- 
ng men throughout the country, 
‘at woever there was a time at 
which more than another it was re- 
4 ured that the passions of all me n 
should be stifled, not irritated; that 


, 
the stute. 


\ 
’ 


Cu mind and Lempers should | be 
conciliated, net thwarted and pr 
voked ; and, in short, that the co- 


Vernment of the count: y hould 
consiet of me nN universa ily respect- 
ea, and <¢ distine Ui hed ¢ Oy talents, 
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energy and zeal,—it was the present 
moment. Of the right of his ma- 
jesty to choose his own ministers, 
no person, he believed, entertained 
the con doubt ; but it was a maxim 
equally ree ognised | in the constitn- 
tional practice of the country, that, 
whenever the house of commons 
found that a minister was eithe: 
weak and inethcient, or corrupt and 
profligate, they had an undoubted 
right to express their disapproba- 
tion of his conduct. [f his majce- 
ty should not think proper unme- 
diately to displice him, ll Was @) 
pected that he should take the ly 
himself, and vive in nite resignation, 
Notwithstandine the extras rdinary 
talents of Mr. Pitt, it was not to 
be denied that the country has at 
present an meiticient 
tion. Mr. 
duct of those members who had re- 
fused to accede to Mr. Piet’s pro- 
posals to form a part of the new 
administration.  ‘“Vhetr refusal, on 
the ground of attachment to a po- 
litical principle which was generally 
admitted to be founded in justice, 
was highly honourable to their 
characters as political men—no- 
thing could be moreso. Alluding 
to the changes which had taken 
place in various branches of the 
administration, and the retention 
of some ot the members of the for. 
mer cabinet, Mr. Fox said that he 
was surprised to find any set of 
gentlemen could possibly act so 
perfectly m unison, without any 
system of co-operation, either ey 
pressed or understood, having ever 
been laid down or agreed upon be- 
tWeep. them. With respect to the 
pers mal observations in Mr. Pitt’s 
speech, Mr, Fox observed that 
these were topics upon which he 
had himself determined never to 
say one word. He was, perhaps, 
less eager than the right hon. gen- 
L 4 tleman 
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J.cnit albescens animos capillus 


Lithum gt rixa cupidos proterv2. 


In other times, and in other circum- 
stances of the country, the latte: 
part of the quotation ‘Y ) ght have 
better suited his disp. tion: 
Non ego hoe ferrem calid 
“Consule Planco. 


yu rent, 
The question being loudly calied 
{ iT, the house dis ided, and the mo- 
tion Was carried by a majority of 
#2 votes; 265 members having 
voted in uts favour, and 223 against 
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. - a 
tment For this purpose, di- 


bld@sisv sake : , . hy * 
though within the period ot the ist 


*e 


s | 
thurteen years no css than thi = 


ty millions sterli vw had been pi ia 
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to foreign countries for supplies of 
. , ll Cn ‘ 
crain, it Was proposed To Have Tee 


course toa b y upon exporta- 
t fer having in a great mea 
‘ ’ . > 
. ’ + 
wre aban 1 it tor a p rioe of 
ATS. | 
nearly thorty years. VV bald) =6LadiS 


view a dill was brought into parlia- 
® ’ oe yet tte" wt) + ho 7h 
mer't o_o vie vas t ' 
mitt od when the price of Wheat was 
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was to be auewed wien the ave- 
rare price of dig twelve maritia 
counties sni uid exceed ty‘4s. ‘| 
alterations in the extsting laws, 


which it Was maiained did not, 


. learaten : the + ne ot 
trom th e alfiecration in the vaiue ot 


money, suthciently encourage the 
firmer to grow corn, would, it was 
expected, produce many beneficial 
effects. The bill, indeed, was con- 
ceived to be of umportance in many 
points of \ iew. Tt was deemed ne- 
ce nw mm order to encow Fe the 
riculture ot the count ry, lo pre- 
nt many thousands of ac res —— 
anal irom 8 plow us or) ly and t 
: nard the country irom the recur 
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Mportinyg irom other ineans eS had 
found to be an insufhcient pro 
tr ction. lt Wa , best les, presumed, 
that the bill would render corn per- 
manently cheap, by combining the 
tere ts of the growers with that 
the consumers. One material 
yect Of the measure was to fix the 
nport price at stich arate, that the 
me corn should be diffused so 
pplr partial wants from 
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way to prevent the recurrence ot 


scarcity was to remove the dan- 
cer of such a depreciation in the 
value of corn, as might discou- 
rage the farmer trom = producing 
full crops. 

It was however objected to the 
bill, that i was not tair to take an 
aver.ige price of the last four o1 
five months as a standard tor a 
maximum by which the corn trad 
hould be rerulated. Upon an 
average for the last thirteen or tour- 


teen years, the price of wheat w 


bet Ween ‘)] al f Os. py rota CT. 
It \ : } 4 by { C¢ , that tile MK 
proposed of tak the aver 
prices of rom the agererrate 
eat Ol 1 We 4 i i) I 


countt Sof Eneland, and teur of 
Scot id, would ivi _ i 
effect. Wheat being, accoraingy to 
documents upon the tabic, 
heaper in Scotland than in knoe 
and, such general average would 


t 
} 
i 
keep the ports of Scotland lonver 


open for exportation than those of 


England. It would also advance 
the ) rices in the counties whi rea 
surph iS prev: wled, by the necess ity 
of send ny st ich surph ts to the coun- 
tres where ae cet cien es sted, 
‘Lhe latter, however, Would not be 
henetited by these Sup] hes, whieh 
might be received m the first ins 


stance by importation from toreien 


. , a , es , ae 1, . . 
countries. in this manner,the rec 
In the counties posses Ing surplu 


of giain would be effectn: My pre- 
vented. ‘The bill, notwithstanding 
these and other chjections, passed 
Lorougen DOLL HOUses O1 ping: ent. 

Inthe beginning of June, Mr. 
Whitbread moved for certain pa- 
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prde. 


tive to an irrerular 

ceeding ol the je tord advoc ate oi Scot- 
land, mi to establish a ground 
for parliamentary censure ot his 
conduct. "Lhe pay mers were grante 
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tion to this effect was made by the 
hon. member. The circumstances 
of the case arethese: Mr. Morison, 
a farmer of respectable character, 
whose loyalty, it = s, had never 
been questioned, had a servant of 
the name of Garrow, whom he dis- 
charged from his service. The 
cause of this discharge was, that 
Garrow, having, contrary to hrs 
master’s consent, entered into a 


volunteer corps at a distance of 


about seven miles trom Morison’s 
residence, and having in opposition 
to his orders continued to go out 
with the corps, Was directed by 
Morison not to absent himself from 
his work ; in which case he inform. 
ed him that he should dismiss him 
from his service. Garrow was at 
the time employed in thatching a 
barn. After this intimation he did 
absent himself; and the consectuenee 
was, that he was according ly dis- 
charged, Uponthis he made ap- 
plication to the lord 


ship a memorial, stating, that he 
had been engaged for s'< months, 
at six guineas; and, after en ering 
into a volunteer corps without the 
permission of his master, had been 
suffered to attend drill every even- 
ing after his work, from the mouth 
ol 1 August to the ISth of October, 
e day he was discharged for hav- 
ingr the preceding day, without his 
master’s leave, 
irom his work to attend an inspec- 
tion by the mm: irquis of Huntley. 
The memorialist the ‘n proceeded to 
inquire, whether or not hrs lords ship 
thought him well tounded in de- 
manding his wages from the Sth 
of Oc he till the month of M. irch, 
the period when the encagement 
with his master would eapire; or 
whether he should restrict his de- 
mand for wages only to the 18th 
of October. U pon this applica. 


advocate of 
Scotland, and laid be fore his lor d. 


absented hims ita 


AND 


tio nN, the lor d adv ocatre transiting 
to the sheriff subsrity tte of Bi: 8. 

hire the following v Opin n, mr 
the letter r accompanying it: ; 

Opinion. —However unprincipled 
and. oppressive Mr. "Mos rison’s 
conduct seems to have been, | n 
afraid that the memorialist has » 
claim ap: uinst him, except for wages 
up to the day that he was dismissed 
from his service ; to which he is cer. 
tainly entitled. 

The opinion of 
(Signed) Cy Hors, 

Edinburgh, Dec. 30, 1803. 


Edinburgh, Dee. 30, 
Sir, 

[ return you the memorial, with 
my Opinion; and in the circum. 
stances of this case I decline taking 

any fee, which [ also return toyo 
The ease in the memorial is ore 
those for which, nfortunately, no 
provision is nde in any of the ve. 
lunteer acts; and therefore, ¢ 
course, a person who neglects bs 
miuster’s work, on account of dls 
or reviews, is, L am afraid, in te 
same situation with a servant doing 
so from any other cause. ‘The co» 
duct of Morison, however, ts mos 
are CONS $ and every possible means 
ought to be taken to stigmatie 
him, and to punish him by the 
scorn val contempt of all the re: 
spectable men of the country, who 
veht to enter into a resolution to 
alge no dealings with him whal- 
ever. And further, as 1 consider 


that Morison’s conduct could only 


have arisen from a secret spirit at 
disaflection and disloy alty , it 1s My 
orders to you, as sheriff Substitute a 
the county, that on the first French 

man landi ing in Scotland, you & 
in:medi iatel v “apprehend and secure 
Morison as a suspected person, 4% 
you will not liberate him without2 
communication with me ; and ye 


ma} 
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may inform him of these my orders ; 


an ‘ furth Tt. th it ! shail do all l 


can to prevent him from receiving: 


any ¢ mpek ati 1 for ans part ot 
his property which may either be 
destroved by the enemy, or hy the 


j memvy’s hands. 
i am, sir, your most obedient 
_— le serv ant, 
med) C. Hope. 
George Fors eS, esq. sheritt 
substitule of Bat ishi re. 


king’s troops tO prevent it from 
' a 


These public documents havi ng 
heen produced, in pursuance ¢ it the 
accession of mint iers to Mir. \ hite 

id’s former me tion, he proceed- 
ed to observe, that the house was 
eau red, by every consideration ot 
culy, of honour andof ustice, trode. 
termine whether the ¢ charge which 
he meant to found on them was or 
was not well established. A de- 
cision Must then be pronounced, 
whether nis pi position was ialse 
and groundless, or whether it was 
substuntiated. In the latter case, 
it would appear, that the people of 
seotland ied been e posed to a 
species Of gross injustice and « pe 
pression, against which it was ime 
cumbent on the house to shelter 
em. His first motion, to which 
‘did not intend to confine himself, 


ud if meet the approbation ot 


- e} . } 
was, that the conduct 
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“ en read and entered that 
ow i journals of the 
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Le the slightest ground 
accusation, without 
to consider that, by 
country, defence 
‘owed to the accused, he 

* hot only endeavoured to cut 
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of Morison from cll the com- 
forts of society, but had ordered 
him to be apprehended, and not to 
be released in the ordinary course 
ot law, but to be detained in close 
cusiody till his own pleasure on the 
subiect should be expre: ed. Not 
ished with carrying his power 
thus tar, but anticipaung invasion 
as an event near at hand, and 
knowing that property was liable, 
i) such an event, to destruction, 
he acrually declared that he should 
tuke special care to prevent Mo- 
rison, In any case whatever, from 
recerving compensation for any loss 
of property which he might sus 
tuin, trom whatever cause that loss 
might arise. Without calling any 
person to explam Morison’s general 
character for loyalty and respec- 
tability, in both which respects he 
had no revht to assume that it was 
not unimpeachable; in total igno- 
rance of any one ground by which 
criminahty could be attached to 
his conduct, he, without the slight. 
est delav, consigns him over to 
pains and penalties. Mr. Whit- 
bre id said he was not disposed to 
go tito any detail on the laws of 
Scotland, but took permission to 
state that the liberty of the subject 
in Scotland is guarde d by a variety 
of statutes, of whic h it Was impos- 
sibie for a person of the right hon. 
eentleman’s professional talents and 
eaperience to bet ignorant. One of 
these st: gett particular expressly 
declared, that no man should he 
iM prise =F without having the 
grounds of his arrest explamed to 
him. inthe case et Morison, the 
whole business was condtucied ina 
way fatal to the very eaistence of 
personal liberty. It was to be re- 
meinbered that the law of Scotland 
vested in the lord advocate the 
powers granted in this country to 
grand juries and corcyers’ m- 
Guests, 
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refused. He did however attend 
it, and was for that reasen dis- 
missed his master’s sery Ice $ Not- 
withstanding his offer to work ex- 
ra hours, or any additional day at 
he eapiration of his agreement. 
Che circumstances of his dismissal 
were peculiarly hard. He and his 
tumily were turned to the door, 
Without a single farthing of wages, 
even ior the time he had actually 
served . which he at Last recovered 
only through a decree of the she- 
rill. Lismissal of a servant in Scot- 
land, it wasto be observed, was very 


e+ 


different in its eflects trom a simi- 
lar iine of conduct in England. In 
Scotland servants are not engaged 
by the day or week, but by the 
halt-year, at two stated terms, 
When every servant necessary tor 
that halt-vear’s work is engaged. 
li was, therefore, not to be Ch- 
he shorid get a place 


pected tha 
for the remainder of the winter. 
Besides, as there are no poor rates, 
he was exposed to the alternative 
of begging or starving. ‘These 
circumstances, his lordship said, 
had been communicated to him, 
not through any private channel, 
but officially by the magistrate ot 
the 
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with 2 conviction ot the Mis 
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duct had produced on the public 
service. ‘l'’o whom then, he asked, 
would any memoer of Uiat h wse 


: , 
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hesitate to apply the terms myuotice 


und oppress m? So unjust ar d so 
oO} pre ve are conduct I M. mson 
gppeared to him, that, on mature 
de! atta, OF f d t ia 
part of ins « uct 1 SITIES, 
if is hu Tt s | ’ 
that he was warranted fismussing 
Lis set t, was well found 

With respect to that part of the 
letter i Wh chh ited Mor lis 
co! t to have been » ALZOCTOU s, 
that the gentlemen of tir unt 
should enter mto a resolution not 


fo associate with him. he di clared 
that he still retained the same sen- 
tument. “To an action tor dan tres, 
wt he had hbelled Mr. Morison, he 
was sensible that he was exposed, 
andthat his official situation micht 
be a yround for enhancing them. 
But such a question was entirely 
foreign to parlamentary investiga. 
tion. It Mr. Morison br ught his 
proper action, he should be ready 
to answer it. He then pros eeded to 
mstily his recommendation, that, in 
case of invasion, Morison should 


be apprehended. Unilessihe ay pre- 


. . 
hension were followed by deten- 
tion, tt would be ef no avail. le 
admutted that the act. of I7T9I], 
wine! had been reforred ro wi hy al. 
lusion to this subject, ¢ shed the 
iberties of Scotland vc: od 
aftoundation as those at kneland by 
the hubcascorpucacts bur tim { 
mvasion or rebellion, he mre 

ed, were then i } cepted, 
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Ny 
his lordship lett it to parliament te 
determine, Whether or nor the case 
had 

as to afford satisfaction. 

The attorney-general defended 
the conduct of the lord advocate, 
and moved the other orders of the 
dav. Mr. Grey then arose and re. 
plied both to the arguments of the 
learned gentleman, and to those 
which his lordship had urged ia 
vindication of his conduct. The 
only ponit for the decision of the 
house appeared to him to be simply 
this: whether the lord advocate of 
scouand had in the exercise ot his 
atice b en griuilt v of « ppression and 
legality? In the instances to which 
his lordship had alluded, he could 
discover no precedent at all ana 
logous to that of which he was ats 
cused; tor m each of them a ne 
cessity uppe: red to call for the line 
of proceeding which had bees 
lle represented wt 9 
have been the duty of the le urned 
lord, when he recetved the mior 


ecting Morison, to have 
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by an abuse of power, by oppres- 
sive and illegal acts, damps and 
discourages the split of the people, 
which cherishes and sustains that 
cystem. The principal use and 
object of power is the protection of 
popular liberty ; When it ts em- 
ployed for a coutrary purpose, its 
existence is an evil, and the people 
living under it cannot be interested 
in its security. ‘The defenceless 
tate of Scotland, imstead of ex- 
tenuating the conduct of the learn- 
ed lord, only served to place it in 
a more aggravated point of view; 
for it had a direct tendency to 
check exertion, and to disgust pub- 
lic feeling. With respect to the 
observation, that Morison might 
have his redress tor any private in- 
jury by appeal at law, he wished 
to ask how that redress was to be 
obtained? If the application be to 
he criminal law, it should be re- 
membered, that im Scotland the 
lord advocate is the only criminal 
prosecutor, and there is no grand 
jury to whom a bill of indictment 
can be preferred. In the person 
of the bord advocate centres the 
power of criminal prosecutor and 
grand jury. Howthen was Morison 
to proceed ? lf an auction tor da- 
Mayes Were recommended, what 
success Was aman likely to have, 
who should be described ih 2 
Scotch court as Morison has been, 
and who should stand forward as 
the adversary of the lord advocate? 
Phas acase had been made out in 
Cus mstance to call for parliamen- 
tary interference, and that it was 
the duty of the house to notice it, 
he entertained not the least doubt ; 
tor the house must be aware, that 
Ks hrst study is to watch the con- 
@uct ot public officers, in order to 
Prevent them from abusing their 
“uhomty; and, whenever the dic- 
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immediately to interfere. Under 
all the circumstances of the ques- 
tion, he hoped the house would 
not suffer it to go abroad that it 
sanctioned the principle of puntsh- 
iy a Man upon the presumption 
ot his criminality, and upon mere 
ex parte evidence. ‘The order of 
the day, which had been proposed 
to get rid of the motion, did 
not appear to him consistent with 
decency. He could not approve 
of the motive or tendency of such 
an evasion; for he was of opinion 
that the purity of public justice, 
the liberty of the subject, the pro- 
tection of private character, the 
defence of loyalty, and the due 
ncouragement of the volunteer 
spirit, depended upon the original 
motion. The debate was con- 
tinued till a late hour, when the 
previous question was carried by a 
majority of 77 votes. 

On the 2dot July, thehouse, upon 
the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, resolved into a come- 
mittee of supply, to which several 
accounts relative to an augmenta- 
tion of the civil list were referred, 
lt appeared that the arrears of the 
civil list amounted to the snm of 
5Y1,S1S2. Ss. 10s. “Vhis excess, it 
was stated, had arisen from a vuri- 
ety of expenses incurred by ser 
vices Which could not be foreseen. 
As this explanation had been deem- 
ed satisfactory in the year 1802, 
when the house voted the discharge 
of the arrears then due, which 
amounted to about 280,0002, it 
was expected that the present are 
rears would, upon the same ground, 
be readily discharged. With ree 
pect to the future state of the civil 
list, it Was propo-ed that several 
charges upon it should be annually 
dischareed by parliament. ‘Lhe 
charges intended to be wansferred 
amounted to the sum of 135,000 
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make 2 permanent: addition of 
60,000/, to the civil list. . 

We have already had occasion 
to state the material points-of the 
‘mportant debate which preceded 
the reference of the Middlesex elec- 
tion petition to a commuttee: we 
have now to report that, according 
to the opinion ot the comnnttee, 
Mr. Mainwaring, and not sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, was duly elected ; but 
as it appeared that Mr. M ‘inWar- 
ing had, by his agents, committed 
acts of treating, he was incapacita- 
ted to serve in parliament upon 
such election. Lord viscount Mar- 
sham reported to the house the 
following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That it appears to 
this committee, that on the Ith, 
Mih, and 15th days of the poll, 
on the first of which there was a2 
considerable majority of votes m 
favour of William) Maiawuarine, 
es}. the : iff, Robert Aibion 
Cox, esa. and sir William Raw- 
lins, knt. wiltul 
corruptly, did admit to poll tor 
vr Francis Burdetr, vy wards of 


} } ? . ne lasemne 
three hundred persons clam to 
je 


4 


’ . ) 
¥., KNOWIME TV, and 


vote Under a fictiious right, as pro- 
en al i : } , } 
prietor Oe 2 mill, purty irted tr) [ve 
a ‘a * Pied 
tuute in the pari a Cl [: iC Wi rt! : 
— rr} ’ Vb ’ 
and called “The Good Intent Mill,’ 


by which means a colonrable ma- 
jority was obtained in favour of sit 
Francis Burdett, who was ther by 
returned ashaving the greater num- 
ber of leral votes. 

“ Resived, ‘That it appears to 
this committee, that on the 13th 
day, towards the close of the poll, 
aiter such majority was establish- 
ed, they rejected persons tender- 
ing their votes under the same cir- 
cumstances, 


“ Resolved, That it appears to 
this committee, that the sheriffs, 
at the poll, acted in a judiczal capa- 
Qty, by admitting counsel to argne 

1804, - 
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the validity of votes, and by decid. 
ing, Im some instances, on the vali- 
dity of such votes ; that, in other | 
stances, they refused to dec 

the validity of votes which 
objected to; and stated, that the) 
would admit any persons to poll 
who would take the oaths, declar- 
ing themselves to be only ministe- 
rial officers ; thereby acting in a 
manner contradictory to their prac- 
tice in other cases, and in flagrant 
violation of their duty. 

“ Resolved, That it appears to 
this committee, that the obvious 
tendency of their conduct was to 
admit persons having no right to 
poll, and to afford the greatest en- 
courayement to perjury.” 

‘The repoit was ordered to be 
printed, and to be taken into con- 
sideration on the 17th of July: but 
the minutes of the evidence taken 
before the committee, relative to 
the conduct of the sheriffs, were 
not then printed, and as it was im- 
possible that they could be ready 


in due time, at co late a period of 


the session, to enable the house 
fully and fairly to examine thi 
unportant subject, lord Marsham 
moved the postponement of th 


further consideration of it, til the 


next Session. 
About this time, the sum of 
O8,000/, was voted by parliament 


to stpport the civil establishment 
of Sierra Leone. During the pre- 
ceding year, the usual grant of 
10,000). had been withheld. The 
investigation of the affairs of the 
company had been referred to a 
committee, who, in their report, re- 
commended an addition of 4,0D0/. 
to the accustomed annual grant. 
he construction of forts for the 
defence of our seitlements was 
deemed essentially necessary, under 
the circumstances in which that 
settlement was placed in the pre- 
M sent 
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amount of two millions a year. 
But it was in the contemplation 
of the continuance of peace, that 
this declaration was made. In 
order, however, to show that he 
had not proceeded on light and 
trivial grounds, his lordship ad- 
verted to the estimites which he 
had laid down, and compared 
them with the real amount of the 
revenues and charges. ‘The estimate 
of the revenue was 12,593,000/., 
whereas the actual amount of the 
revenue was 13,427,000/., leaving 
a large sul plus above the estimate. 
‘The charges had been estimated at 
4,998,000/., but the amount was 
above the estimate, beng more 
than LOOVO,000, Jiut the excess 
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sequently render any claim of the 
public, for the present, inv alid; not 
froma want of funds to mect it, but 
because payment could net be de- 

anded, under the pec ular cir- 
cumstances of the company’s af- 
fairs. With respect to the establish- 
ment ot the fund ter the liquida- 
non of the del t, the grounds on 
which his lordship had p: 
appeared to +" quite conclusive. 
t} had c levlar d that the com- 
pany possessed the means of em- 
proyme 


nients, 


( ecded 


womr ON hi ms ™& mvest- 


and would be abie to apply 


two millions to the lhquidation of 


the debt. Of these six amilions, he 
oe " conceived that cae million 
rht by obteaned abroad, and the 
other I \ 
The resun ptron of hostilities had 
this svstem 4 but stil, 
even 
war, he t at ail 
ced that some progr 
towards th: 


convin- 
mgt 


Wiis | 


not be made recuc- 
tion of the det. The nob! 
lord concluded these obs rvation 
with afew remarks on the contract 


for a loan te the amoun 


unt @i 

L200 0004, 9 | 1, and afhirmed, 
eat aathorerh eve: PserTtvionl Was 
mad t ha ryeAnS ThE - 
surv for the ser of the com. 
pany negotrat dl fhurone, the 
loan qnestion had arisem, out 
ot | Cul and adlit' udab) * circume- 
It was contended v several 
members, thut the affairs of the 
COMpANny W by hO Means mn th 


prosperous state in whieh thes 
had been deserihs a On t!} 


Ary i 2 | - 

trary, Was USM rtecl, wat wm t. c 

course of the tive lac irs thie 
w- j 

ck ere ha } Tare ae | ect up- 


company’ 
ane ot cleven millions: and ¢:} att 
m general their aifairs were 
posed to 2 constant accum u 
of embarrassments, Assurances 


had former] 4) been be id out , that 


Mion 
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AN D 


the whole India debt won) | spe al. 
ily be extin guished, An d t] Yat cons. 
derable relief would be afforded wg 
the financial demAnds of the em 
pire at a kor in 1793, whea 
the charter of the company was re 
ed that, after 
a certain pers vd, tt veh undred thos 
pounds should annually "s 
paid to the public. 
however, m 
OF Was like ly 


ere } ¢ a amees Neat 
nNewed, it \N bo ipaia 


san i 


t 
thing either had beep 
to be received, sind 
the debt of the cor which 
eighteen 


er, we 
‘O fine. 


npany, 
a vear Was stat J to he 
amounted 
teen, with ever y pr spect of furth 7 
accuniulation. The debt, mdeed, 
nted to have been tre. 
bled within the last ten Vea4s 5 and 
it was expected, that, it the same 
system) were pursued during the 
ming ten vears ot the charter, 
the present debt. would augment in 
a stmilar ratio. It was admit 

that the revenues abroad tor ten 
Cars past, Id, as represented by 
ord Castler agh, exceeded by 


Miuirons, NOW 


was repress 


eleven milli every foreign cr 
pense whatever. The directors haé 


umed 2 profit on their trade, 
tor the same pertod, of ten millions 
Cwenty-one millions were thereior 
to be accounted for. Seven, and 
something more, were disposed af 
te dividends ; one millon had 
been paid to government, and the 
( her ‘ Ul-£ TLS 
derable. ‘he difference, it was 
hserved, ought, by every rule of 
| “ar in an improve: 
ment ot the sto. ae ny conrputaton, 
nd « waght to de- 
monstrate the true state of the 
affairs, at the period 
when it was made uns a compe 
therefore, of this account 
the ditterent yCurs, Ww ld chow 


‘ VeT xe 


had been imecons- 


yUSINeSS, tO a} 

which } Te It yt 1; 
COMMA, > 
TsO, 
lacie and deterid 

improvement and deter 
tron of the whele concern 4°, 
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difference hety CL) } the halances @ 
yi’. 

i795 and 1804 was only 150,0%- 
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hich could not be the case if 
the direc tors’ estimate were correct. 
Notwithstanding the 1easures 
which had been taken to prevent 
the competit ‘on of foreigners in the 
carrying trade and commerce of 
India, it appeared by the Calcutta 
port list of August last, that only 
tourteen English ships were | ad 

ng at Caleutta, while not tewer 
chan twenty Portuguese and Ame- 
ricans Were taking ‘in cargoes then 
( or Europe. it was acknowledged 

hat the latter were neither of the 
bart hen, nor laden with commodi- 
ties equally costly with the com- 
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pany’s investments; but they were 
profitable, while those of the com. 
pany ’s were losing, adventures. 
‘These observations were advan. 
ced chiefly by Mr. Prinsep. Trix 
application was disputed by Mr. 
Grant, who entered into a number 
of elaborate detatls,in orderto prove 
that our commercial affairs in India 
are in a state of considerable im. 
provement, From one of the most 
material statements which he pro- 
duced upon Unis occasion, itappears, 
that by an account made up tor the 
lasi fifteen years, the prohts ot 
the company amounted to 
£.15,759,754 


From which dividends have been paid to 


‘ : n . 
tne am beer Usa - - - 


For various aids to government 
To commanders of ships, &c. - 


There was realized in England 
Deduct balance due to India 








<£.10,216,901 
- - 285,259 
- $55,190 
10,857,350 
‘ ‘ ° 4,902,354 
. ‘ “ ° 588,084 


England better from profit at home 1804, in fifteen years 4,504,500 


With respect to the commerce 
carried on by the Parsees, Arabs, 
and Armenians, it was represented, 

that we had no ri oht to exclude 
them from the trade of their own 
shores, which they had possessed 
for centuries before us, and which 
they now prosecut ed with advan- 
fare to our settlements, where only 
they found pr tection, and where 
they and their riches must at 
length settle. But tie manner in 
which the Americans conducted 
their Indian trade » it was allowed, 
Wasa proper subject for investiga- 
ton. The ex pA ‘cra treaty i 
dire establishe d the pi iwilecre Of a 
cirect trade bet een America and 

r Indian pos: esos: but > hot 
ontented with the fair ChyoymMent 


Of this advantage, the ey carry on a 


‘> "tous t ak ude between India and 
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> 





Europe. It was not denied that 
this was an abuse which ought 
to be corretted. After some further 
observations, the motion ot lord 
Castlereagh, that the proper officer 
be directed to lay betore the house 
an account of the revenue and 
charges of India tur the last ten 
years, from 17495 to the year 1808, 
distinguishing each year, and the 
accoums relating to China from 
those of India, was carried withou 

a division. 

On the 24th of July, a number 
of important resolutions relative 
tothe finances of the country were 
moved by the chancellor o the ¢>- 
chequer, and apreed to without op- 
postion. lathe course of the sittin jie 
the rig! t hon. gentleman took oc- 
casion to athim, that there was a 
power in this country to meet and to 
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MOU tik’ Teal value oft 
Mish manuiacliics CK Pi ited il 
Lie preceding year. ‘The omn ial 
value of foreten merchandize exe 
ported trom Creat Britain in the 
year ending the Sth of January 
LSOb, was 11,537,145/., being about 
72 millions less than the preced- 
ier year. 
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Britam, was L106; their tonnage 
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155,445: being an imerease, com. 
pure {with the 
ships, L1O, 19+ tons, and 915 men. 

The total sum to be provided by 
Great Britain, for the vear []S0+, 

nounted to 64,998 431.4; and 
the fonds applicable to the dis 


< h; ire of this sum were estimates 
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l 
O; sIst of July, his m yesty 
rroceeded to the house of lords tor 
the purpose of proroguing stile 
ment. In cbhedience to the kiny’s 
command, o hons e bed commons 
attended, andthe aker, advan- 
cing to the bar, addres ed his ma- 
iesty in a short and appropriate 
h. He adverted to the large 
supplies granted by parliament in 
the course of the session, and the 
Various Important objects to which 
they had been applied. Alluding 
to our perseverance in the system of 
rising a large proportio n of the 
ppl 7) with n the year, he stated 
an we at the same time had the 
evel to perceive a diminu- 
ten of the national debt, and a 
multiplication of the resources of 
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H AND 


Victa. 
riousiv mMartmtam vou Maiesty’s 


blessing of Gol, we 
| s . 


throne, and tran mit unimpaired 
to our descendants the most per. 
fect form of government which the 
world has ever experienced for the 
practical happiness of mankind 

nelly persuaded that this empife 
will long outlast the storms which 


have overwhelmed the continent of 
Europe, and earnestly hoping that 
% v1 
iy ry’ mein 4 te’ thee 
: OT 43 it! aio aa \ Tail n, aid vile 


founded on traud and violence, and 
ted with mnoe 
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i he 
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again recover their antient power 
and independ: nce: as the be ? 
guarantees for the future welfare 
and tranquillnty of the civilized 
We ria,”* 

His majesty was then pleased to 
address both houses in a most ora. 
cious speech irom the throne. “He 
expressed his entire approb: ition of 
the zeal and assiduity with which 
they had appli d themselves to the 
great objects ot public concem 
which had come under their con 
sideration, ; and of the me asures 
which t! et ha ado pred for t} 1 {Me 
provement ¢ of the volunteer force, 
and the regular military establish 
ment of the empire. The house 
of commons received his majesty’s 
Warmcst ae knowl deny nts for the 
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most dear to them requires the 
continuance of their inremitted 
exertions for the national detence. 
Norwithstanding the daily augmer- 
tation of the prep rations Ot the 
enemy to invade this Kingdom, his 
majesty, relying on the skill, Va- 
jour, and discipline cf Lis naval 
and military force, aided by the 
voluntary zeal and native courage 
of his people, looked with con- 
fidence to the issue of this great 
conflict; and he doubted not, tiat, 
under the blessing of providence, 
it would terminate, not only in re- 
pelling the danger of ‘the monient, 
but in establishing the security of 
this country on a basis never to be 
shaken. In addition to this first 
and great object, he entertained 
the animating hope, that the bene- 
fits to be derived from our success- 
ful exertions would not be confined 
within ourselves; but that, by their 
example and their consequences, 
they may lead to the re-establish- 
ment of such 2 system in Europe, 
as may rescue it from the pre- 
carious state to which it is reduced, 
and finally raise an effectual barrier 
against the unbounded schemes 
ot agerndisement and ambition, 
which threaten every independent 
nation that yet remains upon the 
continent. The lord chancellor 


T's 
+e _ ° e as . , 
by his mayesty’s command, then 
informed their lordships and the 


gentemen of the house of com- 
mons, that it was his miajesty’s 
royal will and pleasure, that this 
parliament be prorogued to the 
bth day of the ensuing Sepeinber. 
We have now complet: ds our 
analysis of the proceedings of par- 
hament. A fair and candid state- 
ment of the arguments which have 
been advanced to support or to 
Oppose the important measures sub- 
mitted to the consick ration of the 
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we have endeavoured to keep 
steadily in view. No decided pre- 
ference has been marked for one 
side of a gjuestion, i order to sup- 
press any just or strong grownds of 
oppc ion whi h ha’ e becn stated 
on the other. It has, however, 
been impossible to avoid giving a 
reasonable preference to that di- 
stinguished superiority in reason. 
inf and in eloquence, to which se. 
veral members of the British senate 
have established an almost exclu. 
sive pretension. 

It must strike the attention of 
the most carcless observer, upona 
review of the various measures 
which came under the considera- 
tion of parliament, that the defence 
of the country wes an object m 
which all: parties, however divided 
in political opmions, telt and ex- 
pressed the most anxious solicitude. 
Feo the greater part of the grand 
and interesting disccussions which 
arose in the house, related to the 
various Means necessary to be re- 
sorted to, im order effectually to 
provide for the national security. 
Never, perhaps, were military sub- 
jects so thoroughly canvassed at 
any former period; but upon no 
former occasion has the necessity 
of maturely considering the most 
efficient mcans of public defence 
been telt to the same extent. Even 
the spirit of party was instrumental 
to tue establishment of the general 
safety. For, independently of the 
danger to which the country was 
exposed, dnring a considerable pe- 
riod after the recommencement of 
the war, and which was alone suf- 
ficient to rouse the energy and 
stimulate the vigilance of the late 
administration, their attention was 
incessantly directed to the security 
of the country by the pr ceedings 
of a zealous and active opposition. 
But if parliament was never before 

, so 
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About the middk bebruary, 
some traces were perceptuble of a 
coalition which was torming for 
the express purpose of produce a 
nec in the muntstrv. Mr. lox, 
lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, 

eC Supp ed to have agreed upon 
an union of parli. mentary exer- 
tious, m order to eftect this object. 
[tis not, however, to be imagined, 
th il their « pu rons upon pe liki- 
cal Lo} ics eNtN ely coincided : but 


’ ’ 


Wilh respect to the nec SsiLy al 
produciig a change in the ad- 
minisaation of athurs, their cotm- 
Cc} lence Was chtire. Lt does Mt 
at, at ul ts Lime, the et- 
bOVLs of ir. Pitt were ¥ perfect 
unioon with their exertions. ‘Lhat 
he was dectded|ly adverse to the 
ALUSt) Was und ubted ; that he 


~ 


Was desirous of a chan re m the 

( ct ¥ CQUsy Nhanitests but 
, , 

Lip.ut \ Gisposed unttormiy to 

COO! te \ Uh fais NeW OPpOsitony, 

ee oe See ee a 

peut Upon Whieh i is adihicult 

T Ourse TO positive SCT- 

. ) *. ¢' . 

Lie ir Or renetn oF 


weeshiit fo oan administration by 
rinament, it ap- 
pears, that in t month of April 
the stability of the ministry was 
radically shaken. lor, upon a 


Variety of occasions, ther majorities 
in both houses were very incon- 
SI lerable. [t is about this time 
that the oppostucn Wiis strengthen- 

} } : ~~ 
ed by the accession ot Mr. Pitt's 


owerul talents To efiect a 
change, generally, seems to have 
been the sole ain of their exertions. 


All arranvements for the formation 
of a new ministry appear to have 
been at this time deferred for 
ulterior 
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ulterior consideration. One object, 
however, seems to have been un- 
derst tood by all par ‘Ues 5 nalie ly, 
the formation of a ministry upon 
comprehensive and liberal prin- 
ciples, in which the talents, cha- 
racter, and inflvence of the lead- 
ing members of both houses were 
to be —_ without any distinc- 
tion as Bad and without any 
person a e.ception 

The first public , intimation that 
a change in his majesty’s govern- 
ment was m agitation, was indi- 
rectle communicated to the house 
of lords by lord Hawkesbury. On 
the 80th of April, the marquis of 
Stafford mtended to submit to 
their lordships a motion relative to 
the defence of the country. Lord 
blawkesbury requested that the 
noble marquis would consent to 
postpone his motion for a few 
days; stating, at the same time, 
that the reasons which had induced 
him, on the part of his majesty’s 
government, to make this sg te 
were of so peculiar a nature, tha 
his duty would net then permit hitn 
to enter intoanyfurtherexplanation. 
It is sup posed that on this day 2 
resignation of part of the ministry 
took place, and that a communica - 
ton from his majesty was made to 
Mr. Pitt, on the Sd of May, 
through the medium of the lord 
chancellor. The high office of 
chancellor of the exchequer was 
at this time offered to Mr. Pitt ; 
but the tender is reported to 
have been made with express 
stipulations agamst the revival 
ct the cathe lic question, and 
the admrssio m mto the cabinet of 
the ereat leader of the old Oppo- 
sion. On the 7th of May an in- 
tervrew took place beiween his 
majesty and Mr. Pie, upon 


which 
occeavon his majesty iS sard to 


Orr eA. j oe ; — . ’ 
have expressed nic dyectuon to lord 
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Grenville, earl Spencer, Mr. Wind. 
ham, or indeed to any of their 
friends, with one exception, Upon 
this point his m lajesty’s resolution 
was unalterably fixed. <A fey 
hours after the interview, Mr. Pie 
communicated the result to lord 
Grenville. His lordship, it has beeg 
a immediately observed to 
Pitt, that without mcluding 
Mr Fox in th e admin) stration, al 3 
without a comp ete abandonment 
of the principle of exclusion, nota 
simgle member of the new Oppo- 
sition would accede to any new mi. 
nisterial arrangements. It may be 
proper to menuon, that the leading 
metmibers of the new opposition 
were, the lords Gyenvilic, Minto, 
Fitzwilliam, Carlisic, and Spencer; 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Grenville, and Mr. Elliot. When 
the personal objection to Mr. Fox 
was stated to him, and the frm 
determination of those with whom 
he had lately te d, not to torm any 
part of an administration from 
which he was to be excluded, his 
conduct is report ted to have been 
equally magn: imo us and disinte- 
rested. He protessed his desire to 
see his majesty surrounded bya 
strong administration, and wished 
the members of the old and new 
Opposition not to be influences 
by any personal feeling, but t 
consult only the good of the cour 
trv. He reque sted them to has ram 
him, since it was his majesty’s plea. 
sure not to accept of his services, 
as an mdivid al whose exclusion 
should have no influence upon their 
conduct, at a crisis when all per 
sonal considerations ought to give 
way to those immedia'ely connect 
ed with the safety ot the a 
Notwithstanding this liberal and 
er advice, hey refused 
to accent pom er without the sup. 
post of 1] his official co-operation; 
CONCCIVIDE 
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conc? riving that, at a time when 
the cord! a} union of the (greatest 
public ti ilents seem d to be alone 
competent to an adie curection of 
sublic affairs, no essent) rl beneiit 
aa result from the formation of 
a ministry upon any other than 
the m ost libs ‘ral and comprelen- 
sive principles. An explicit de- 
claration of the sentimenis of those 
with who ™m lord Gr nville acted 
was formally made to Mr. Pitt, 
my a letter dated the Sth of May 
1804, of which his lordship is unt- 
versally belies ‘ed to be the author. 
It was circulated for a considerable 
time in manuscript, before it ap- 
peared in print. In this state, the 
letter was put into our hands, with 
an assurance of its authenticity. 
Indeed, tts authenticity has never 
been disputed, much less denied. 
We shall transcribe the whole of | 
as it may be justly regarded asa 
document of importance, so far as 
it explains the actual opinions, 
views, and determination of a 
party, which was established upon 
enlarged and general principles, 
and which cannot. dail to command, 
dur ny IS exist ‘Tice, an ext ‘nsive 
nd even powerful influence. It is 
as follows:—“ [ have already ap 
prised you that all the persons, | to 
whom, at your desire, 1 communi- 
cated what passed between us 
Vest rday, agree vith me ™ the 
decided opini: m, that we ought 
hot toengage iu the admuustration 
which Vou are now emp loyed in 
tormi ng. We should be sine rely 
$0 ry tt, by declining this propos al, 
we should appear less destrous than 
we must always be, of rendering 
» his Maje: ty, to th) e utmost of 
OUT power, e\ ery service of which 
he may be graciously pleased to 
think US Cay pable. No considk rae 
tion of personal ease or comfort 


he ecdheasion Of recoenc? 
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nor reluctance to meet the real 
situation into which the country 
has been brought; have any ae) ht 
Mn this decisi: ms nerare we ] ed 
by “any eng: agement on the subject 
either expressed or implied: we 
rest our determination solely on ow 
sirong sense of the impropricty of 
our becoming parties to 2 system 
of government whicl: is to be form- 
ed, at such a moment as the pre- 
sent, On a principle of exclusion. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
mischiets which have already re- 
sulted from placing the great 
offices of government in weak 
and incapable hands. We = see 
no hope of any effectual remedy 
lor these muischi iets, but by Wilit- 
ing in the public service ‘as large 
i proportion as possible of the 
weight, talents, and = character, 
to be found in public men oi 
all descriptions, and without any 
exception.’ This opinion I have 
already had occasion to express 
to you in the same words, and 
we have for some time past been 
publicly acting in conformity te 
it; nor can we, while we remain 
impressed with that persuasion, 
concur mn defeating an object for 
which the circumstances of the pre- 
sent times afford at once so strong 
an inducement, and so favo urable 
an occasion. An opportunity now 
offers, such as this country has 
seldom seen, for giving to its po- 
vernment, !n a mome nt of pe 
liar difficulty, the full benefit “ot 
the services of all those who by 
the public voice and sentiment are 
judg red most capable of contri- 
buting to its prosperity and safety. 
The wishes of the public on this 
subject are completely in unison 
with ils inter ts; and the advan- 
tages, which not this country alone, 
bu it all Europe, and th e whi Ne Cle 
will: on 4 
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ute Addineton’s administration, 
sat different opinions have hx en 
entertained. A rad and constitu. 
tional exercise of ministerial powel 
secured inthe approbation of avers 
siderable number of mdepen- 
dons supporters 5 while the advo- 
for public ener: v and deci- 
Son loudly expressed their disap- 
probation of a system of govern. 
net which they conceived to be 
litle adapted to meet the exigen- 


ces of extraordinary times. The 


pent ind ading features Of 


] . : ‘ . ats } 
of the late rmportant political 
events in this quarter of the globe, 


byes cata to have been traced ly 


* . . ee 
the late ministrv. ‘They re-esta- 
I ) ° | ‘ 7 , 
birshed peace ; they recon menced 
a »> 9 Per 
i> tania of bo«ba the \t- 
| liv, ‘ }’ . Wa re} ri)- 
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Mronal benent. AO the tormer 
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“ate, an apprehension. of publie 


Was. Sire ed: to the 


t, the sdety of the empire was 
j | 
Pe Hy eC War Was Drc- 
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quillity of Europe. That new and 
dangerous vices would “develop 


themselves in the character of 


Bonaparte; that his hatred to this 


country was totally incapable of 


suppression, much less of extines 
Lions that he POSseSs ‘da turbulent 
restlessness of soul which disdains 
the quiet of repose; that his am- 
bition would immeasurably expand, 
and memice the general interests 
of Europe; are circumstances which 
it is dihcult to conceive the late 
ministers were bound to toresee. 
This, however, 1s not intended 
as a complete justitication of the 
peace, which was certainly liable 
to some objections. But, even in 
this respect, the peace of Amiens 
stands upon an equality with most 
treaties Which have termmiated the 
wars in Which this country has been 
engaged; for seldom have we 
availed ourselves of those advan. 
taves which the conquests we have 
made, and the resources we have 
always been able to command, 
have entitled us to receive. 

On the subject of the charges of 
mbeciitv, and vacdlation, it mar 
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for the reformotion of abuses give 
them a considerable claim to public 
approbation, however obj: “CLUE »nable 
the mode in which this has been 
prosecuted. For it is certausy to 
lamented, that the reformation 
of general evils has been aticmpt “d 
to be carried into effect with a pre- 
cipitancy a ne 1 
yury to the public service—In the 
cultivation of continental relations, 
it is true that a admuntstration 
dco. . not appear in a very advanta- 
are That the establish- 
me , ach connections, however, 
is attended with much dithculty 
1s suffix ently evide it from the re- 
lation in which this country stood 
with the continent, duriny a few 
years previously to the concluston 
of the a pe ee, In general, i 
may be observed, that a very wren 
degree of credit is due to the 
administration tor the manner m 
which they 
sources of the empire tor future 
application. It is even question. 
able, whet! er Wilat 1 I 


collected U iedl Tee 


derstood by rv reious Ladminist i- 
. ? ] ] , } 
tion, would hav ' ued to the 
same exte But im preparing fon 
war, and in the conducting ot hos- 
tilities, there is a wide distincuon. 
i he cheadittestve cur on 
Lhat wi Li . z ae = 
Pprobati mn tothe L. i eh pon 
a. 


the former ground, ' ot deny 
that a stuccesstul pr cution ot the 
comfest is more ita } i! atte 1 
exert Os cr then ' rs. lor 
pubi: cintegrity, and alithe amitabh 
virtues of priv ie, there have 
been no adn trations ot which 
the members have mere inst 

commanded and deserved the es- 
teem and attuchn t of tae Coun. 
try. 


‘Notwithetandi r the chance 
the cabinet, roy A the public 
| 
maturaliy expected re 1 rous 
admin (Tal NO wars, Th piv- 
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secution of the war was stil! moe! 
confined to defensive measures. and 
ee for future proy : 
nnovance, 
any m: iterial i LiImportance were thos 
of G roree and i Surinam. The former 
was taken by the French in sh 
ni Aig of Jacuary, and rex hes. 
by the British forces in Ase 
Notwithstanding ‘ae great Stpe. 
riority of the ¥ rench in point of 
numbers, colonel Fraser, with the 
litle garrison under his comm: ind, 
ass ted by some of the inhabi nts, 
made a very spirited resistance, 
The enemy’s force consisted of fong 
schooners, which had been fitte 
out at Cayenne, and supplied wit 
soldiers for the purpose ot attack. 
ie this hittle settlement. Ther 
touched at Senegal, where they 
were furnished with additional 
boats, pilots, a reinforcement of 
soldiers, an : another schooner. 
The squadron altogether carried 
upwards of sixty guns and six hun 
dred men, of whom about 240 were 
landed to sierm the settlement. 
The whole was under the com 


ne,” See 4 
mand of Mons. Mahe. Qn the firs 
owe .  * . = . - , 

aj > e4suCyi Ot wis ve sels, the com- 


miodore tired a evn, and hosted 

is fore-mast head. 
This was intended as a signal, that 
im case of attack during the night, 
no quarter would be given. Suet 
measures, however, were taken, as 
appeared my 


‘ , , . - 
enemy from landing m te might 


: 
thikely to prevent the 


~ 1 . ‘ — 
All the arms that couid be p 
mee } : . } ‘ 1, on} aby: 
Cured Wet issucad tO the iio’ 
° ’ 


tants, who, ms 1 the garrison, were 
stztioned at the difforent post 
ronod the tsland. While a part 
this foree was encage d! 1 keeping 
upa strong and well-c Sie -ted fire 
Of creat guns and musketry upon4 
schooner which was standing & 
rectly tor the beach, etht ot uy 
cuemy's boats, full of toops + 
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4 Ure 
f uy 
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el 


FOR 


' sia 
fected a landing at three o'clock 
sn the m ornine on the ri 
est side of the town, W 
surf happened to be unus aaliy low. 
Having overcome the torce which 
was opposed to them, they pene- 
trated through the town is s far as 
the main guard, of which, atter 
being once rep ulsed, they gained 
possession. The inhabitants havi ing 
given way ne arly on all sides, and 
the enemy be: Ng in full terce to 
eheir right, colonel Fraser deter- 
mined to form a junction with the 
soldiers inthe North Point battery, 
mn — to retain the command of 
beach, and to be ready to 
check any further attempt to land, 
until mformation could be received 
ct the strength and situation of the 
enemy, with a view to enable him 


} 
K 

shara ti . 
. . > 


to judge what ought ta be done. 
The firing contin ued until ne arly SIX 


ee 


o'clock: when. being yet unc extain 
what number had d Tande d, a in 
hopes that the main guard was the 
only post held by the enemy, the 
eallant colonel directed it should 
attacked bv the few soldiers 
mediately under his command. 
These orders were executed with 


rreat alac: i v, and 1€ post curried, 


‘ 
, 


with considerable ko ss On the pait 
S ok. . ae oerwses | = 

eftheernemy. At day-break, he 

enemy appeared in such numbers 


to leave no iy owe of successtul 
istince. Under these circum- 
ro" . 


» the inhabitants proposes d 
colonel Fraser to treat with the 
enemy. He felt it his duty to 
comply with their request, and 
ent an oficer with them to propose 
*rms of capitulation for the gar- 
Msoa. Our loss amounted to 19 
m killed wad wounded 3 that of the 
enemy exceeded 70. Inthe articles 
Cal ttulation, the mterests of the 
‘itants were consulted, andthe 
henour of the garrison presen 


In 
Qs 


eh . 
i wre? a. ; , } 
“a Monta Oo; Hiarch oblS isda 
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was recapture a ) a ly he ¢! ; 
dress of captain Dickson, 


nanding his maiesty’s shin 
Nn.ainaine i> abaat 4 .% | aa ’ { ‘ 
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i 
j } — 
constant, than by t emall tor 
it his MsSpos. Heovy rint ited 
: | , 
to the enemy t it tiie orce 1 ’ 
% -_ sal ’ 1} 
ol raevts Wiis SUCH 2 oO renact i 
, | 
resistance wseiess, ang erpressimn? at 


the same time a sincere desire ta 
prevent i in unnecessary effusion ot 
blood, he summoned the garrison 
tosurrender. ‘Lhe enemy, trusting 
to the accuracy of the s statement, 
Cay itulat ed, Capt: un Dicksor ) 1. in d- 
ed a smail part ot his force, and 
the French, in conformity to the 
articles otf the capitulation, laid 
down their arms. ‘Thus rendered 
me ipable ot re: isance, the remains 
der of the British force was disem- 
barked, and took pe sion of the 
settlement. By this address the 
recapture © f Goree was etlected, 
under circumstances which, if the 
enemy had been aware of thei 
precise sitiation, might have en- 
thled tiem to make an obstinate 


if not mt SUCEE sstul l¢ 1s ince. 

The very rich and tnyportant 
colony ot S Nn surrend ‘ ’ 
the forces under the com 1 of 
Mujor-rC1 ir Charles Green, 
in the hes f \ oly 
the { 4 \ ’ 4 i] 
CO | cv. } ° 


}’ ! ’ . ') ¢ 1% 
vi i not near 
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t t s Oy th t { 
April, the fleet cor met Bri. 
tish rorces came to ; Cc] rT a 
ten Teies oft t] * mao th QO] Lie 
mver Surinam. ilavine succeeded 
in securme the entry of tft? 
river, maror-veneral sir Charie 
™ | 
Green sent 2 suronons to the go- 
vernor of Surinam, wl proposals 


for the surrender ot the colons 
On the 28th, the yovernors ane 
swer was received, conveying a 
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refusal to capitulate. The general 
then determined to lose no time in 
endeavouring to make some 1m- 
pression on the enemy’s posts. ‘To 
effect this, many obstacles were to 


be surmounted. ‘The coast of 
Surinam is of very dithcult ap- 
proach, shallow and full ot banks. 


. 


A lan i; ner is pr acticable only at 
full t particular points. 
The coast < uncleared; and, 
from woed and the marshy na- 


ture of the impossible 


tlue, ‘and 


sol, 1° 1s 


tO) penetrat into the omfterter, 
except by the rivers and the 
creck \"} shores on bi th res 
of the ri Surinam are equally 
Guhcult ef access, nebo ime 
es, astar at least as the battery 
Prech ict, with the excep tr | of 


one spot on the eastern shore, 
‘ 


» 1 : 
where a piantation, called Resolu- 


oaue > eo . be ot "ha 
tron, nas veen ¢ stabi hed. hi 
enemy, by means by their forts, 
‘ 
. } ] ° 
ships of war, a her armed ves- 
: . e 
sels, were Ympletely masters of 
, . . . ° 
the pavirateron ofthe river ourmam, 
LL, ve ~~ } 
ay € } I \ms \ rgam. 
i. } ODie} : st a 
Un the “tn, }e enan colon ! e] 
y i 7 . _ - > 
o>. ev, commanain enginecr, 
went On s ce, bel he enemv’s 
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to beneve th \ practicabie 
uw ky @ reme o~ tive a" +« hy which 
‘ ‘ " ‘ se 4 . \ Ne ’ ‘ a 
. Me St. ae : 2 
IHOCY Or Men Mignt He conaucted 
to the rear of the torts Leyden 
! . _4 ‘ 4 *. } } > a 
a. oe ‘ ‘ ie \ ~i ll Cit irelile 
ment ct two hundred men 
. , . . on 
ed, between the Aours of ten 
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freat Quanksty of ram Navine re- 
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pach, at all times dificult, had 
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hecome almost mmpassable: bur 
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soldiers who composed the detacs, 
ment, and who, with persevering 
courage, arrived, after a laborious 
march of five hours, near the reg 
of Frederict battery. The alam 
having been given, a considerable 
fire © f gxrape- shot was made Upon 
the troops before they quit ted th 

wood, whilst forming for the a. 
tack, As they approached th 
battery, they were exposed to a 
brisk discharge of musketry; ber 
their asault with fixed | bavonets was 
so animated and vigorous, as to 
prevent any further resistance. The 
enemy fled to fort Leyden, afte 
setting fire to a pow der-magazine, 
by the explosion of which sever! 
of our othcers and men were «. 
verely wounded. Fort Leyden was 
attacked with the same _ succes. 
‘lhe enemy after some firing called 
for quarter, which was generously 
granted by our troops, although 
the feelings of ex xasperation excited 
by t the conduct of the Batavians in 
blowing up the magazine at fort 
l'rederici, after it was in our po 


6CSSIO Ny had not yet subsided 
A pos tion was thus secured, bs 
which a heavy fire could be ¢ 
rec — arainst fort New Amster 


_ m. krom the 29th of April! 
th > ath of May, the res 
troops were disembarked, and pre- 
parations made to attack this for. 
t But on that day a flag « 
truce was received trom the com: 
manding officer of the Batawan 
tro Ps with proposals to surrende? 
on terms of capi itulation. Order 
were in yore W uence issuec 1 to sus 
pend hostil isles until the cond 
tions should be finally agreed upon. 
Lie utenan t-colon¢ } Shipley, anc 
Capt “=m Maxwell of the royal navy. 
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mand of brigadier-general Mait- 
jand, marched in and took pos- 
sesion of fort New Amsterdam. 
A Ratavian frigate, and a sloop 
of war, also fell into our posses- 
sion. It may be proper to men- 
tion a circumstance, which mate- 
rialiy adds to the importance ct 
this acquisition; namely, that the 
inhabitants, according to the re- 
presentati ion of major-general sir 

“harles Green, appeared to rejoice 
at an event Ww hich restored to them 

ne powerful protection of the Bri- 
Ui sah government. The loss we ex- 
perienced in killed and wounded 
was very inconsiderable, in pro- 
portion to what might naturally 
have been expected irom the dan- 
gers and difficulties attending the 
execution of the enterprise. 

The other hostile ope: - ns 
against the enemy ’ with the “Cpe 
tion of a few single actions at sea, 
which reflected their usual lustre 
upon the British navy, consisted 

lmost entirely in exertions D1 - 
rously to enforce the system of 
blockade, and in attacking the 
enemy’s boats, which etther ven- 
tured out ot the harbour of Bou- 
ingne, for —— of exercise 1 
menace, Or were pre ceeding from 

ther ports tates dep it bs o the 
ystem of blockade many tron; 


, 


y strong 
iections have been an It 
y however be rerarded as a sy- 
em uniting the two-fold advan- 
tages of vietlance and restriction. 
Aay other sytstem would probably 
possess only the former of these 
intages. The question, there- 
, appears to be reduced to 
erms, Whether the benefit which 
» trom the plan of blockade 
squivalent to the wear and tear 
_ the ships employed on this ser- 
Vie; making, at the same time, 
vue atiowance for the disadvan- 
ise which arises from the im- 
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pract: cability of continuing the 
blockade without occasional inte: 

rupti n: ? This question has been 
ditterently supported by great naval 
authorities. "Th he late lord Howe " 
whose splendid cal achievee)ts 
have given immortal Justre to hi 

name, alth yeh not a decided ad- 
versary to the system of blockade, 
laid apparently less stress on its 
Importance, than it has received 
since the commencement of the 


present war. At the time his lord. 


Sailp ¢ 12.133 led x cr i! > 
. 4 ‘ ‘? 

his nt return to ] ’ { 

a é ’ . : . 

posed hy 2 tO McA Sever Ol ate 
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madversion. Jr was, however, lus 
we ee Pee oe ee ee eee 
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position’ was favourable tor the 


pursuit of the French fleet, should 
they leave the port ef Brest. In 
this conviction he was coutirmed, 
by the expli it Oj inion of a naval 
it and 
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sepr at aAietit ushed m 
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and the transmission of this opinion 

to his lordship, ata ti t hi 
} iy 


conduct was frequei es “ rralened 
by the public, afforded him much 
satistacti n, and induced him to 
persevere mth nractice of Occa- 


sionally returning to ; Phe 
sult showed that hits opinion, 
founded upon a consideration 


eaRectca fwinds, tides, and cur- 


reats,andof the geographical pein 
of the harbour of Brest and ot 
Torbay, was not to be lighily qu 
tioned. The b rilhant victory whi an 
lord Howe obtained over the French 

feet, convinced the enemy that hr 
vigilance Was not suspended by his 
returnmg to port. 

Although these observations may 
apply to the relative positions ct 
Brest and Torbay, and to a variety 
of circumstances peculiar to these 
ports, it is not to be under stood, 
that they < re intended to establish 
Nv a funda- 
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Every particular movement in the 
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enemy’s ports revtved the Opinion, 
and without affecting concealmem 
we to say 
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1) ‘d to execute the 
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pro ect. No doubt remains in our 


minds with respect to the issue a 
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venture 


min ad ve 


such an enterprise 3 but we are 


from being so sanenine as to con 
clude, however elorious to British 
valour the contest might prove, 
that it would be decided without a 
dreadtul ethision of blood. Itwa 
in the month of Aueust that th 
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> ces, were dire ected to be held in 


£ posaeets Oilers were name ‘d 
ty be employ ved on the staff, with a 
view to be pl. aced under the gee 
neral « rs of districts, in order 
to be Eval ot at their discres 
tion in the « comman id and superin- 
teudance | of the different brigades 
of the voluntcer force. Each ge- 
neral officer, or other officer to 
whom a command of volunteers 
was intrusted, was directed to re- 
cde in a. situation centrical and 
convenient to the corps under his 
orders. He was desired to make 
himself acquainted with every par- 
ticular relating wr to them :-—tie na- 
ture and extent of the service for 
which they were tga en- 
gaged; their effective strength ; 
the characters and military infor. 
mation of the aathadiae ts the 
state t of the corps in regard to their 
internal @conomy ; their horses : 
arms, ammunition, and every spe- 
cies of militar ‘y equipment. He 
was also ordered to ascertain their 
degree of forwardness in disciplme 
and field movements, and whether 
Ornot they were Cc mpetent tor act 
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men unused to a military life, over 
whom they had no direct control 
abe placed on permanent duty 
that they had voluntarily enrolled 
themselves with the gencrous pute 
pose of sharing with the regular 
troops inthe lat ours, difficulties, and 
hom ours, presented to those engaged 
in the defence of their country by 
the present arduous contest. It 
was therefore presumed that they 
would fecl the force ot t hese COn- 
siderations, aud conduct their com- 
mand, onevery occasion, with all 
the urbanity, mildness, and indul- 
gence, consistent with military dis- 
cipline ; without compromising or 
impeding the important primary 
object of rendering the corps et- 
fective and fit for actual service. 
In every instance also, where it 
might be deemed expedient, the 
offic ers W cre promised the asgistance 
ofa | or! 19 ade adjut. int, who was to be 
selected trom the ¢ perienced and 


well-informed officers en the halt- 


pay of the reeular seivice, neath 
t} ee = - of Held ™ 
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=” ‘addition to these arranges 
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nents, preparatory to the actual 


Service im Which there was reason 


to ¢ Apect the vo lunteer: would be 
suortly eng ged, repulations fo: 
the preservation of good order were 
transmitted to the lords i ATLAS, 
to be adopted, In case of actual in- 


vasion, In every county of Great 


a nd , 
Pritam. The magistrates of each 
Giwvision Were to pematn at hom P 
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These rerulations s for the preser. 


vation of internal order were cer. 
tainly calculated to produce many 
rood effects ; and the me aSUres 
which we have deserit bed to rn ave 
been taken for a judicious dispo 
on and employment of the vo. 
lunteer force, Were well suited t 
the object of necess: ry precat ition. 
But the y discover the; appreheasion 
which prevailed, of the invasive 
dk ‘SIONS of the «€ nemy. In the early 
part of September, the general 
alarm subsided. Ejther the braye 
and destructive attack which t. ey 
had sustained from our blocks ding 
S quadr« yn, deterred the enem y from 
appearing in considerable numbers 
i) ‘the bay of Boul gne, or the 
season and other circumstances 
vere becorne less tavourable to the 
execution of menacing movements. 
One hundred and fifty of rhe fo. 
tilla, however, ventured on the ovt- 
side of the pier, about the begin. 
ning of October ; upon which ad- 
miral lord Keith had recourse to 
a new species of attack, in order to 
discover the most effectual mode for 
annoying them while at their an- 
chorages, in front of their port, 
and under the protection of their 
land batteries. Vhe instrument 
employed for this purpose has been 
named a catamaran. It consists 
ef an oblong machine framed in 
ch a manner as to feat rear, of 
upon, the surface of the sea, with- 
ut being easily perceivable. The 
machine contains a lar: ve qi antity 
of rUNn-por wder, Ww hich i is ignited t y 
a lock, of which the discharge may 
be fixed for any given time, by 
means of clock-w OrkK 
This new instrument of warfara 
is the ere ‘ntion of a gentleman, 4 
native of America, who has dtsun- 
yuished himself ‘by a number 6: 
setul me chanical disco eres. Its 
employment has, how.ver, beet 
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reprobated upon the on s ot “4 
supposed inefficiency, and as ob- 
‘actionable as an ualair instrument 
of warfare. The position otf the 
enemy’s vessels, ac the time of the 
attack, was unfavour.tbie Lo SUCCESS, 
ia consequence of the distance at 
which they were anchored trom 
each other. Buz, should the boats 
and vessels of the flotlla be 
brought up m considerable num- 
bers, and form in close array, there 
can be no doubt, that, as an m- 
strument of attack, the catamaran 
may be employed with great elfect. 
In combination with other means 
of attack, it may, under certain 
modifications, be rendered very de- 
structive. That it has been used 
with no success, is by no means a 
fair representation of lord Keith’s 
experiment. For, during the re- 
mainder of the year, it certainly 
bad the effect of preventing the 
enemy from bringing into the roads 
of Boulogne any considerable num- 
ber of their flotilla. With regard 
to the objections made to the cata- 
maran, as an instrument of hostt- 
lity, of which the employment is 
mM Opposition to the laws of war, it 
may be replied, admitting this to 
be true, that we are not engaged 
w contest with anenemy by whom 
tae laws of nations and of war are 
at all respected. But we may ven- 
ture to say, that there is no ground 
tor disputing the legitimacy of such 
a2 instrument of uffensive Opera- 
ton. ‘Lhe principle which justifies 
resorting to munes, surprises, and 
fuscimde-guerre, sanctions its employ- 
ment. Any assertions, therefore, 
relative to the unauthorised em- 
ployineat of such weapons of he- 
Muity as the catamaran, must 
equally apply to the rest. We are 
Teady to admit that such modes 
st annoyance do not completely 
sole Withia the range of une least 
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exceptionable means of wartare. 
Open and manly hostiliy, where 
superior skill, courage, and he- 
roism, decide the conflict, is cer- 
tainly much to be preferred. Put 
with an arttul insidious enemy, 
Whose declared object in the pre- 
sent War is to subvert all the an- 
tient and excellent institutions of 
the Brtish empire, and to annihilate 
our existence as a nation, Mt cannot 
but be fairly presumed that all 
means are justifiable, which are 
calculated to defeat such malignant 
and iniquitous designs. ‘The vio- 
lator of the universally acknow- 
ledged rights of nations is not to 
be treated as a common enemy; 
and if any question is started with 
respect to the illegitimacy of this 
offensive operation, with what jus- 
tice is it demanded by him, who 
has dared to violate the neutra- 
lity of neighbouring states by the 
seizure of princes and ambassadors? 
acts sufficiently unjustifiable in 
themselves, but rendered infinitely 
more so by the crimes which suc- 
feeded them, of pillage and of 
murder. 

In the official account which 
admiral lord Keith transnutted of 
this attack upon the enemy’s flo- 
tila, his lordship stated, that on 
the afternoon of the ist et October 
he arrived off Boulog IC, and find. 
ing that the weather promised to be 
favourable, and that about one 
hundred and fifty of the flotilla 
were on the cutside of the pier, 
he resolved to make an experiment, 
ona limited scale, of the uew means 
which had been provided for the 
annoyance of the enemy. Having 
previously completed the final ar- 
rangemenis tor this purpose, and 
appointed the officers who were to 
execute this perilous duty, the 

rmed launches, and other boats 
of the squadrcn, were appointed to 

N + accompany 
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accompant and protect the vessels 
ordered on this service. His lord- 
ship directed the Castor, Grev- 
hound, and some smaller vessels, 
to take up an advanced and con- 
venient anchorage for covering the 
retreat, giving protection to men 
who might be wounded, and boats 
that might be crippled; and for 
towing off the boats in general, in 
the event of the wind freshening 
and blowing upon the coast. These 
orders having been executed, the 
attack commenced about nine 
o’clock at night, and terminated 
about four in the morning, during 
which time several vessels, pre- 
pared for the purpose, exploded 
either amongst or very close to 
the fotila. 

His lordship acknowledges that 
no very extensive injury appeared 
to have been sustained by the 
enemy, although much confusion 
had arisen among their vessels. 
Two of the brigs, however, and 
several of the smaller vessels were 
missing atter the commencement of 
the attack.—One equally remark- 
able and fortunate circumstance 
attended this attempt upon the flo- 
tila: notwithstanding «a very heavy 
discharge of shot, shells, and mus- 
ketry, Was kept up by the enemy 
throughout the night, we sustained 
no casualty whatever. The enemy 
made no attempt to oppose their 
rowing boats to ours. Although 
less was achieved than expectation 
bad anticipated, yet his lordship 
was of the decided opinion, that, 
in the event of any great accu. 
mulation of the enemy's force in 
their roadsteads, an extensive and 
combined operation ci a similar 
nature would hold forth a reason. 
able prospect of a successful result. 
Lord Keith dwelt in terms of high 
and just commendation on the con- 
@uct of the officers and men em- 


ployed on this occasion. The sen 
vice was undertaken, not only in 
the face of, but immediately unde 
the whole line of the enemy’s land 
batteries, and their field ar 
and musketry upon the coast, ey. 
posed too, at the same time, tp 
the fire of upwards of one hup. 
dred and fifty armed vessels, 
ranged round the inner side of 
the bay. The officers and 
who could so deliberately and rr. 
solutely advance into the midst of 
the flotilla, under such circum 
stances of extraordinary danger, 
must, his lordship very justly af. 
firmed, be considered worthy of 
being intrusted with the perform. 
ance of any service, however diff. 
cult and hazardous. It is almost 
needless to observe, that such gal- 
lantry as we have described entitled 
the officers and men to his lord- 
ship’s recommendation to the pro- 
tection of the admiralty. 

These are the only hostile events 
of any importance which arose ott 
of the prosecution of the war, 
during the whele of the year 1804. 
With respect to the blockade of 
the Weser «nd the Elbe, it mar 
be proper to observe, that it wasin 
a Great measure relaxed, in com- 
pliance with the earnest solicitation 
of the merchants of Hamburghané 
Bremen. ‘The permission to nav 
gate lighters, barges, and other 
small craft, between the Weser and 
the Elbe, was signified to them by 
lord Harrowby, his majesty’s & 
cretary of state for the foreign de- 
partment, in a letter addressed by 
Lis lordship to P. Colquhoun Great, 
esq. It was at the same time ft 
quired that these vessels should 
catry unexceptionable goods f 
neuiral account, and that they 
should confine themselves to the 
navigation of the Danish side 6 
the Elbe, through the Waster 
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berween Toaningen and Ham- 
burgh. His lordship also expressed 
his majesty’s expectation, that this 

rmission would not be abused, 
and that no unfair advantages 
would be taken of it. In this Case, 
it was his majesty’s determination 
to order the blockade to be resumed 
with greater strictness. 

The only important act of ho- 
tility which it remains for us to 
notice, is the capture of the Spanish 
frigates. This proceeding was re- 
presented to be only a measure of 
precaution ; and in the event of the 
relations between this country and 
Spain becoming more satistactory, 
it was believed to be equally the 
wish and the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s government to deliver up 
the treasure which thus fell into 
our possession. As the documents 
calculated to explain the relative 
situations of Great Britain and 
Spain, previously to and about 
the time the erder was issued tor 
the detention of the frigates, are 
not yet laid before the public, we 
must decline, in the absence of this 
important information, expressing 
any decided opinion upon this trans- 
action. At present, it may be 
suficient to observe, that the ar- 
maments fitting out in the Spanish 
ports; the subserviency and appli- 
cation of the great pecuniary re- 
sources of that kingdom to the 
views af the French government : 
the unlimited influence of that 
power in the councils of the cabinet 
of Madrid ; and the great proba- 
b ity, or rather certainty, that the 
Specie on board the fi igates would 
be partly, if not principally, 2p. 
sae to the use of the power 

i wiom we were already at war; 
were the chiet inducements to the 
option of this vigorous, though, 
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Medée, La Clara, La Fama, and 
La Mercedes, were intercepted by 
captain Graham Moore, command. 
ing the four English frigates, the 
Indefatigable, the Medusa, the 
Lively, and the Amphion. On 
the fifth of October, Cape St. Mary 
bearing N. E. nine leagues, the 
Medusa made the signal for four 
sail W. by S. Captain Moore im- 
mediately made the signal for a ge- 
neral chase. At eight im the morn- 
ing, they were discovered to be 
four large Spanish frigates, which 
formed im line of battle a-head on 
the approach of our frigates, and 
continued to stéer in for Cadiz, the 
van ship carrying a broad pendant, 
and the ship next to her a rear-ad- 
miral’s flag. Captain Gore, being 
headmost, placed the Medusa on 
the weather beam of the commo- 
dore; the Indefatigable took a 
similar position along-side of the 
rear-admiral; the Amphion and 
Lively each taking an opponent in 
the same manner, as they came 
up. After hailing the Spanish 
frigates, without effect, to make 
them shorten sail, captain Moore 
fired ashot across the rear-admiral’s 
fore-foot, on which he shortened 
sail; upon this he sent lieutenant 
Ascott of the Indefatigable, to in- 
form him that his orders were to 
detain his squadron ; that it was his 
earnest wisir to execute them 
without bl od-shed; but that the 
determination must be made in- 
stantly. After waiting some time, 
he made a signal for the boat, 
and fired a shot a-head of the ad- 
niral. 

Lieutenant Ascott returning with 
an unsatisfactory answer, captain 
Moore tired anoiher shot a-head ot 
the admiral, and bore down close 
on his weather bow. At this mo- 
ment, the admiral’s second a-stern 
fired into the Amphion, and the 
admura! fired into the Indetatigable. 
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A signal was then made for close 
battle, which was instantly com- 
menaced with all the alacrity and 
vigour of English sailors. In less 
than ten minutes, La Mercedes, 
the admiral’s second a-stern, blew 
up ulong-side the Amphion, with 
« tremendous explosion. Captain 
Sutton having with great judg- 
ment placed himself to leeward 
of that ship, the escape of the 
admiral’s ship was rendered al- 
most impossible. In about half 
an hour she struck, as well as 
the frigate to which the Lively 
was opposed. Perceiving at this 
moment the Spanish commodore 
was making off, and seeming to 
have the heels of the Medusa, 
captain Moore made the sig- 
nal for the Lively to join the chase, 
having betore noticed the superior 
sailing of that ship. Captain Ham- 
mond, without losing an instant, 
obeyed the signal; and long betore 
sun-set it was discovered trom the 
mast-head of the Indefatigable, 
that the only remaining ship had 
surrendered to the Medusa and 
Lively. the boats ot 
the British squadron had taken pos- 
session of the rear-admural, salt was 
made for the floating tragments of 
the Mercedes; but, eacept the se- 
cond captain and forty-five mcn, 
who were picked up | 
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yy the boats 
of the Amphion, all on board had 
perished. 

‘Phe Spanish squadron was com- 
manded by don Joseph Busta. 
mente, knicht of the order of St. 
James, and a rear-admiral. “They 
had proceeded from Monte Video, 
Rio de la Plata, and contained con. 
siderably more than four millions 
of dollars, of which about eight 
hundred thousand were on board 
the Mercedes. ‘The tin, copper, 
seal-skins, and merchandive of va- 
rious kinds, on board the tricates 
were also of ver} “Th 
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loss we sustained was very trifling, 
The Indefatigable did not lose 
a man. The Spaniards suffered 
chiefly in their rigging. 

The object of this detention or 
capture was manifestly to bring the 
doubtful political relations between 
this country and Spain te a deter. 
minate issue. A peace which en. 
abled the latter power to furnish 
the French government with ex. 
tensive means for the prosecution 
of hostilities, could not be regarded 
with indifference by his majesty’s 
ministers. Nor was the conceal. 
ment of the existing treaties with 
France calculated to induce the 
British government to desire the 
prolongation of a peace, which en 
abled Spain to pursue a line of 
conduct extremely injurious to the 
interests of Great Britain, while 
she sustained no injury but what 
arose from the fulfilment of the 
public and secret stipulations with 
the power at war with this country, 
Such a state of things was not to 
be permitted to exist. But whe 
ther it was such as to justify the 
measure under review, Is a S& 
purate question, upon which, with 
the materials before us, it would 
be premature to enter into any 
examination, for the purpose ol 
attempting to pronounce upon ita 
serious and = deliberate decision. 
‘The discussion of this subject must 
therefore be postponed, in order 
that it may receive its due place 
in the next volume of this work. 
We shall, at present, dismiss tt 
with the observation, that it is @ 
question of the highest importance 
to the future character of this coum 
try. Should it appear, that we 
were capable of acting from such 
selnsh and inglorious moiives, as 4 
determination to enrich ourselves 
by an act of unjustifiable viclence 
shail not fail to draw down 
upon us the censure and indigna 
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tion of the world. If, on the con- 

, it shall be established, that 
the relations of Spain with France 
and with this country were such 
as to authorise us te seize the trea- 
sures of a power still honourable 
in its sentiments, bat degraded in 
its councils ; independent in its prin- 
ciples, but subordinate in its mea- 
sures; and that, at the same tme, 
we had chiefly in view to cripple 
the operations of the common 
enemy of Europe, and, by the 
example of successful war, to in- 
duce the states of the continent, 
without even excepting Spain her- 
self, to exert a general effort for 
the assertion of their rights and 
the maintenance of their indepen- 
dence; our acquittal will be com- 
plete. Spain herself may see 
rounds for satisfaction that we 

d recourse to a vigorous and 
decisive measure, which disabled 
her from supplying France with 
the means with which she would 
have attempted to exercise an un- 
controlled dominion over the states 
of Europe. When this great ques. 
tion shall become the subject of 
strict and rigorous scrutiny, we 
confidently hope the documents 
sabmitted to the public will sup- 
ply the most ample means of ho- 
nourable justification. 

With respect to the unhappy 
event which occurred during the 
engagement with the Spanish fri- 
gates, we take upon ourselves, 
with the fullest conviction, to de- 
care, that even in Spain it conld 
hardly be deplored with more sin- 
can sorrow than in this country. 
Had such a disastrous accident 
happened in combat with our less 
gencrous enemy, it would have 
een a subject of compassionate 
a But, that so many valu- 


innocent lives should have 
ype, . 
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a duty, which, it was hoped, would 
be performed without b!oodshed, 
and that those who perished were 
the subjects of a power, which from 
its accustomed generous, honow 
able, and magnanimous conduct, 
had inspired the British nation 
with sentiments of attachment and 
esteem,—will ever constitute a 
melancholy feature in the history 
of the war, in which, with mutual 
reluctance, Spainand England are 
unhappily engaged. 

During the year 1804, the ne- 
cessary documents fully to explain 
the grounds of the war with Spain 
were not laid before the public. 
It would therefore be idle to specue 
late-upon the policy or justice of a 
war with that country, without 
being supplied with every sort of 
information which miy be col- 
lected from the official correspon- 
dence between the two govern- 
ments. The policy or justice of 
the war must entirely depend upon 
the facts stated in this correspon- 
dence. ‘T'o this discussion it may 
also be proper to assign its due 
place in the succeeding volume of 
this work. We shall then endeavour 
to'state correctly every thing that 
has transpired relative to a subject, 
in which the interests and the ho- 
nour of the nation are so deeply 
implicated. 

Thus far hostilities were prose- 
cuted, during the present year, by 
Great Britainand France, without 
giving rise to a single event by 
which a material impression was 
made upon either power. Great 
expenditure was occasioned in both 
countries by the extensive scale of 
their hostile preparations; but no 
capture of importance, no brilliant 
victory, no siznal defeat, marked 
the success or failure of the mea- 
sures of either of the belligerent 
powers. A menacing attitude was 
assumed 
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asstrmed and maintained by both. 
The navy of Great Britain was 
constantly hevering upon the coast 


of the enemy; and the armies ot 


France incessantly threatened the 
invasion of this country. Witha 
kind of awtul suspension of active 
warfare, these great powers, upon 
the issue of whose exertions de- 
pends the extinction or the main- 
tenance of the liberties of Europe, 
seemed conscious of mutual inability 
grand plan cf ho- 
stuec Ope “at ls, and appeared to 
wait for events thac might favour 
their re pective views, The dis- 
pute with dp un was con idered by 


¢ 


fo execute any 


france to be propitious to her de- 
. ’ " . mn % . 
Sit ns. | Ait } rPnNCH cri Vvernment 
: | . } 
expected, from a rupture between 
, ‘ , ° ° 
that power and Great Britain, a 
very material accession of physical 
: 
rength. ‘the Spanish navy, and 
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hargre Alt ies IM specie, Were re- 
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ved as very important acquisi- 
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forming an alliance upon the con, 
tinent, Was an object to which the 
new administration did not fail jp 
attend. The appointment of lord 
Leveson Gower as ambassador tp 
the court of Petersburgh increased 
the public expectation of the pro. 
babilty of an immediate copy. 
nental alliance, and encouraged the 
hope that was cherished, oi many 
general advantages resulting from 
a political connection with tha 
powertul empire. Str John Boy. 
lase Warren was recalled. With 
out meaning to convey any imputa 
tion upon his diplomatic talents, 
it may be observed, that the ap. 
poiatment of his successor was te 
garded as more éavourable to th 
cullivation of those political rela 
tions, which it was at this time m. 
terial to establish with the court of 
Russia. 

Notwithstanding the acknow. 
ledged importance of a connection 
with that power, for the purpose 
of prosecuting the object ot repres 
sing the boundless ambition of the 
French government, it was how- 
ever perceived, that, from the im 
mense distance of the Russian 
forees trom the probable theatre 
of war, there was no chance of their 
annoying the enemy effectually, 


Pn) 


except by a co-operation with Eng: 
° » ? Phe , oe ; 
land in the Mediterranean. The 


‘ 


ry ’ . - + 4 
Prussia was therefore tafinitely de- 


sirable ; but both seemed deter 
mined to persist in the manntenance 
of neutrality. lf then no imme 
diate benctit was likely to acerte 
to this country, and to Europe i 


general, from an alliance with Rus 


Siu, during the existence of nelle 
trality in the north and sou 
of Germany, which unfortunate 
ly would thus present to Trance 
i extensive boundary of detence, 
yet there was a more than pre 

blematieat 
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hlematical chance, tuat the de- 


clared sentiments of the emperor of 
Russia might eventually incline 
and deter re one of the leading 

stentates © € Germany to a ~cede 
to the : fiance. In vnis point of 
view, it was of Material importance 
to attempt to establish au intere 
upon the con tinent, which might 
become susceptible of considerable 
extensic mm. 

With respect to the cavse of the 
coolness which had arisen between 
the court of the Thuillertes, and 
those of St ckholm and Pet ‘'T’S- 
burgh, it is to be discovere -d in cir- 
enmstances partly of a private and 

artly of a pots gl nature. ‘That 
which “aaa between Sweden 
and France probably arose, in the 
frst instance, from the convention 
concluded between this country 
and Sweden, on the 25th of July 
1803. When the dispute with the 
northern powers was happily ter- 
minated, a convention between 
England and Russia was concluded 
at Petersburgh on the 17th of June 
180], to which Sweden and Den- 
mark acceded in the following year. 
By this convention, the principle 

that neutral flags constitute neu- 
tral property, for the enforce- 
ment of which the powers of 
the north had united, was modified 
to the satisfaction of the contract- 
ing parties. But, by a subse quent 
convention with Sweden, Great 
Britain was authorised to bring in 
wedi h vessels proceedins: to the 
enemy’s ports with ce rtain articles 
necessary for the 
; Ips A descriptions ; . and toe 
ercise the right of purchasing them, 
ron c dic n of paying a pr Ht 
en per cent. upon a fair invoice 
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ee or the fair market price in 
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necessary expenses. Towards the 
end of October, some observations 
upon the convention appeared in 
the Monitenr, stamped with the 
har: icter ¢ f ¢ offici: il remanstrance. 

They represent it to be 2 lamenta- 
ble circumstance, th: at the po wens 
of the north shonld thu abe oblioed 
to abandon a princip te, wh ch i ad 
ippeared t 

portance to t 


merce, and the navigation of neu- 


) ther of so much tm- 
, 
i 


i wmterests of come 


| ‘ . 
trai st tes——thiut by which the fag 
. , ’ . > 
covers the merchandize. ut with 


respect to Sweden in particular, it 
is asserted, that she w 


to grant an additional beneht, by 


'% 
compelled 


aut horising Great Britain to re. 
tain, noi upon the terms which we 
have already stated, but according 
to her caprice, a part of the mart- 
time supplies, which certain states 
of the contiment mismtit endeavour 
to procure by the channel of Swe- 
dish vessels. Such remarks evi- 
dent! Vy betray the discontent with 
which the French governm nt view. 
ed the conduct of the court of 
Stockholm, in entering into a treaty 
with Great Britain, which defini- 
tively adjusted every former point 
of dispute. The grr ss misrepre- 
sentation which they contain is not 
entitled tothe least notice. 

The } ing of Swede n,Oon the other 
hand, as a member of the Ger- 
manic ly } iy. viewed the nite rference 
of France in the affairs otf the em 
pire, with reasonable te tlousy and 
distrust. A dispute having arisen 
between several princes of the em- 
pire, and the equ estri in order, re la. 
tive t oO the Wm me cite al pendence 
of the latte: upon the chief, al 
not upon the princes of the em- 
pire ; this subjcet, and some other 
erounds of dissatisfaction, led toa 
serious misun lerstanding hetween 
the emperor and the clector of Ba- 
varia, brother-in-law to the kong 
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of Sweden. FPonaparte is said to 
have directed M. Otto, French mi- 
nister at Munich, officially todeclare 
to the elector his displeasure at 
his conduct, and his expectation that 
his imperial muiesty would take 
measures to inflict on him a suitable 
punishment. In the mean time, 
the first consul proposed to march 
a few recimic! is mto the neigh. 
hbourhood of the electorate. This 
threat ts represented to have caused 
more uneasiness at Vienna than at 
Munich, and to have been intend- 
ed to remind the states of Ger- 
many of their state of vassalage. 
tifiable interference 
appears to al. 


hide, ina note, dated 26th January 


psi b, dehvered to the diet ot Ratis- 
} > by his miuaiesty’s mujuster, the 
baren de be After expressing 

e lively sc Scitude with which his 


always been animated 
weltare of the German em- 
! alluding to the Hleral and 


t tutional pro ecdings Oi Se. 


he princes, the note pro- 
ceeds to stat Swedish majesty’ 
persu t] ne empero! andthe 
empire, when they shall have been 
t uested by the interested states ot 
? r | » Wil « e abuses 
to be inau i oy wi the most 
, 1 &s nV, mie Jel Phat lustice 
may be done to each, and that in 
; Lure t! ev may nat th ra room 
for discu ich might be at- 
tended with more danrerous conse. 
Qirens Vin te also expresses 
h Hane *s conviction, that the 
deli} a which may be opened 
for this pury I een the em- 
peror and the empire, will take 
place with th reciprocal har. 
Mons ul good understanding 
‘ to the general wel- 
fare; and that, m consequence, 
the mediation of tore KN powers 
m oan affar which = exclu ively 
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relates to the internal concerns 
of the empire, will be declined 
as such mediation would be on. 
trary to the independence and th 
diguity of the empire, and might 
give birth to an idea that the em. 
peror and the empire are two dif. 
ferent powers, anc in fact, 
form but one and the same power, 
and are united by the most sacred 
and inviolable duties. No other 
mediator therefore was, accord. 
ing to his mayjesty’s conviction, rm. 
quired, but the maintenance of the 
constitution, and the application of 
the laws of the empire. 

About seven months after the 
presentation of this note, it was 
made the foundation of a flippant 
and impertinent attack, inserted in 
the Moniteur, upon the conduct of 
his Swedish majesty. A\s these ob. 
servations occasioned the cessation 
of all diplomatic interconrse be 
tween the French  legation at 
Stockholm and the Swedish go. 
vernment, and as they discover in 
some degree the subsisting rela 
tions between the German states 
and the French government, it may 
sot be improper to introduce them 
in this place, in the precise words 
in which they appeared. It is also 
to be observed that they are drawn 
up ina style expressly adapted to 
establish an insidious distinction 
between his Swedish majesty and 
his subjects. After asserung that 
nothing could be more striking 
than the inconsistency of the steps 
which the king of Sweden had 
taken, if the stamp of folly which 
is impressed on them did not strike 
still more forcibly, and dwelling 
upon the former and present state 
of Sweden, with respect to the 
relations of that power with 
Trance, the observations proceed 
in the following style of indecorous 
address: * How does it happem 
Lids 
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that you are the only power that 
does not perceive how disagreeable 
gre your proceedings at Ratishon, 
even to the Germanic body itself ? 
Whilst you sell your cities, you en- 
page in a fantastic discussion ot 
concerns in Germany; whilst you 
enjoy hospitality at Baden, you in 
sult your father-in-law. ‘There 
bas not been a day of your resi- 
dence at Carlsruhe, in which you 
have not given just cause of com- 
plaintto that prince. Lastly, du- 
ring your abode with your brother- 
in-law, (the elector of Bavaria) you 
signand date from Munich a note 
contrary to his interests. This 
prince was then weakened by the 
war; he was surrounded by armies; 
he was on the point of being in- 
vaded: he would have wanted 
your assistance, if your arm could 
have given him any 3 and it isat 
that moment, and in the very heart 
of his capital, that you write against 
him! You aré yet young; but 
when you shall have attaumed the 
age of maturity, if you read the 
notes you issue as impromptus 
when travelling post, you will sure- 
ly repent of not having followed 
the advice of your experienced and 
faithful ministers ; you will then do 
that which you ought always to 
have done ; you will regard only 
the welfare of your subjects and 
the good of your country ; what it 
has done for you, and tor your an- 
cestors, requires that you should 
not sacrifice its interests to vain and 
regular passions. You will at- 
tempt no more than you can per- 
form; and you will not drive the 
Germanic body into a war, to the 
SUCCESS Of which you could contri- 
bute nothing; and in which your 
father-in-] iw and your brother-in- 
law would probably make a com- 
Mon cause with France. And 


fon + ~ . 
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Mn, if the interest of the Baltic 
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induces you to unite with Denmark, 
you will feel that this interest is 
truly yours; that it is connected 
with the safety of vour states, 
with the digaity of your crown, 
and the glory or youruation. You 
would have taken your precautions 
so as not to have lett your coast 
unprotected, or to have suflered an 
enemy’s Heet to pass wit! imipus 
nity, within halt a cannon shot from 
your shores, to bombard Copen- 
hagen. Itis not by such trophies 
that your ancestors acquired glory, 
and adorned the page of history. 
In short, you will not make, from 
the inducement of a pitiful subsidy, 
what no nation in Europe has yet 
made,—a treaty so unworthy of 
your rank, as to be nearly tanta- 
mount to an abdication of your 
sovereignty. We really think that 
li you read this advice it will be 
lost upon you; but we believe, at 
the same time, that you will not re- 
ceive any other lesson from France. 
She is very indifferent to all your 
steps; indeed she does not call you 
to accouut for your conduct, be, 
cause she cannot confound a loyal 
and brave nation, and a_ people 
who, being her fauhtul ally for 
centuries, were justly called the 
French of the north; nay, she 
does not cenfound them witha 
young man led astray by false no- 
tions, and unenlightened by re. 
flection.—Your countrymen will 
be always well treated by France ; 
your merchant-ships will be well 
received by her; even your squa- 
drons, if they are in want, wil be 
victualled in her ports ; she will see 
in your fags none but the ensigns 
of Gustavus: and when the fire of 
your passion shall be extinguished ; 
when you shall have learnt the 
true situation of Europe, and ap- 
preciaied your own, France will 
always be ready to regard the true 

interest 
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interest of your nation, and to shut 
her eves up n what you have been, 
os what you shall have done.” 
incensed at the publication of 
these insidious remarks, his Swedish 
majesty immediately ordered an 
ofheial note on the subject to be 
transmitted to M. Caillard, the 
French chareé d@’affaires at Stock- 
holm. ‘The note states, that a 
Te port had been made to his ma- 


jesty of the improper, the inso- 


tent, and the ridiculous observa. 
tions, which moensienur Napoleon 
Buenaparté had allowed to be 
mscrted in his Moniteur. In 
che lang nape of spirited remon- 
Strance, it is Obse rved, that “ the 
tone, the style, and even the sub- 
ject of ihis article, are all of so ex- 
traordinary a nature, that his ma- 


t hac hardly yet been abl to 
comprehend the object of such an 


act of political extravagance. If 


hes been done in the hope of 
misleading the public as to the 
conduct of his majesty, 2s it ap- 
pears from the uncommon pains 
tuken to di tline of sepa ron 
b 1 his n ind | D- 
ect’, let the wor'd understand that 
inv i ration tk thi if effect never 
‘ id Ave bee le : likels tO suUuce 
ceed than at this moment, or than 
i always will, with a pec ple whose 
mterests ure NSC] irablv interwoven 
wi’ tho eS Pal verels n who has 
never separated his prosperity from 
theirs, and who never feels so 


‘appr as when he contributes to 


we ¢lorvy and to the happiness « 


} 

1 

his subjects. As his majesty can. 
not, consistently with his own dig. 
; 


» orthe honour of his crown, 

. . . sat ’ ‘ 
ut, ifter S} » an ] Sit Ke the 
vance of a iil iMmter- 
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Stockholm and his majesty's 
ornmnnes: But, as a sentence i, 
the article above mentioned seems 
to imply, that the French gover, 
ment is disposed to admit that the 
continuance of the commercial ig, 
tercourse between Sweden and 
France would be attended with 
some advantages, his maje Sty On 
his part, is willing to oe the 
same, from those. sentime nts of 
esteem Which he has alw ays enter. 
tained for the French people; sen 
timents which he _ has- inherited 
from his ancestors, and which owe 
their origin to for happier times.” 
Remonstrance, accusation, and 
recrimination, are frequently, in 
deed mostly, the forerunners of 
hostility. The dissensions, there 
fore, which had arisen between 
France and Sweden, might, it was 
expected, very probably lead toa 
rupture with some of the northem 
powers. fowever dissatisfied the 
king of S: weden’ ' might have been 
with the conduct of the military 
chieftain of France, or whatever 
prehension he might have entet- 
tuned of consequences injurious to 
the interests of the German em 
pire, resulting from the influence, 
intrigues, and actual interference 
of the French government in the 
internal concerns of Germany; 
still, it is much to be questioned, 
whether his Swedish majesty would 
have assumed this decisive tone, 
unless su PP orted in his views, if not 
pre mpted 1 in his mensures, by his 
very powerful neighbour, the em- 
peror of Russia. As duke of Am 
terior Px omerania, it does not a» 
pear that the king of Sweden has 
been | accust med to take a very a+ 
tive a Me rhe minent interest in the 
affa ot the Germanic body. 
Bore a just sense of the danger & 
which the constitution of the em 
pire was exposed from the v ews at 
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FOREIGN 
France, and a presentiment of a 
genera! subversion o! all the un- 
tient established pe of yoverns 
nent in Europe, if the immeasur- 
able ambition of the court of the 
Thuilleries were not effectually re- 
strained, might well mduce his 
Swedish majesty, especially when 
convinced that his sentiments were 
in perfect unison with those of the 
Russian cabinet, to express himself 
inthe language of firmness, dignity, 
and decision. 
The coolness between Russia 
and France seems to have arisen 
trom the representations of count 
Markow, on the subject of the ful- 
filment of the articles ot a secret 
convention between the two powers, 
concerning the affairs of the seve- 
ral states of Italy. ‘This produced 
a serious dispute between the Rus- 
sian ambassador and Bonaparte, 
who publicly and insolently re- 
proached count Markow at a levee, 
interms of personal insult even more 
gross than those with which lord 
Vhitworth was formerly assailed. 
The departure of the Russian am- 
bassador was the consequence of 
this indecorous proceeding. M., 
@’Oubril was left at Paris in the 
chargé d'affaires. He 
availed himself ot the first Oppor- 
tunity of publicly alluding to this 
Qnjustiiable treatment; and, in a 
hote conveying an answer to M. 
Talleyrand’s circular letter relative 
to the supposed intrigues of Mr. 
* ake and Mehée de la Touche, 
le merely acknowledges the receipt 
Of the letrer, without in any shape 
eipressing an opinion on the sub- 
ject of the communication. On 
the contrary, he affects to regard 
this comm cation solely as an 
mstance ot the first consul’s desire 
'9 do justice to the diplomatic 
body accredited to him, and of 
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sions, the most rigorous principles - 


of the laws of nations being honour- 
ably appreciated by the chief of 
the government. ‘This answer was 
returned on the25thot March 1804, 
immediately after the unfortunate 
and amiable duke of Enghien had 
been seized and put to death. 
Upon count Markow’s return to 
Petersburgh, he met with a most 
gracious reception; and in order 
the more strongly to express his dis- 
approbation of the proceedings of 
the l'rench government, and his sa- 
tisfaction with the conduct of his 
ambassador, the emperor Alex. 
ander conferred on him, by a pub- 
lic rescript, an annual salary of 
12,000 roubles, promoted him to 
the high post of minister in the Col. 
lege of Foreign Affairs, and honors 
ed him with the expression of im- 
perial thanks for the manner in 
which he had performed the duties 
of his important mission. It is 
proper to observe, that M. d’Qu- 
bril was apparently acquainted 
with this distinguished reception of 
count Markow; for the instrument 
conveying these gracious expres- 
sions and provisions is dated about 
five weeks previously tothe time the 
answer was returned to M. Tal- 
leyrand’s official communication, 
He was, therefore, sensible that the 
coolness which the terms of his 
note were calculated to express, 
would meet with the approbation 
of his court. 

The disposition to come to an 
open rupture with France appeared 
still more evident, at the time the 
news of the seizure and execution 
of the duke of Enghien reached St. 
Petersburgh. M.d’Oubril, onthe 
22d April 1804, presented a note 
to the French minister of foreign 
affairs, in which he complains of 
the violation of the rights of na- 
tions, committed by the Prenth,and: 
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notifies that the emperor of Rus- 
sia had caused his sentiments on 
thesubject to be made known to the 
diet of Ratisbon. M. de KI luppel, 
the Russian minister to the diet, 
ve Pecats the co mp samts cons eyed mn 
the note of M. d’Qubril, and ex- 
presses the conviction of the em- 
peror his master, that the «dict 
and the head of the empire will do 
justice to his disinterested and 
manifestly indispensable care, and 
that they will transmit with him 
their ust reomonstrainces to the 
French government, to prevail on 
it to take such steps and measures 
as the violation of their dignity 
May require, and the maintenarice 
of their future security may ren- 
der necessary. ‘This note of M. 
de Kluppel was presented to the 
diet on the Gth of May. 

That the breach between the two 
governments was widened, and 
that little disposition remained on 
the part of either to adjust c AIsting 
diterence appears decidedly ma- 

ifest from the instructions which 
Mf. @’Oubril had received from 
his court in the month of July, to 
demand a categorical answer to the 
tollowinge demands. That con- 
tormably tothe 4th and oth articles 
ot the secret convention of the idth 
of October SOL, the Frenc] vO- 
vernment shall onion is troops to 
evacuate the Kings m of N, A] le ‘9 
and that it shall engace to respect 
the neutrality ef that ku wilben du. 
Thingy the present and anv tuture 
war. 2. ‘That m confotmity to 
the af ot Lis om at why satd nN onvention, 
the rene} flere rrr wt shall pro. 
Diese ameadaicis tee ab] n SOm:¢ 
principle ot coneert wah ] 
mTial BMApEStY, feu POPU the 
Travis por whi the athan ot 
Italy shall i>" tlanaalls aici Led. 
That nt shall e eragre, Mal Color. 
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vention, and the promises go Ts 
peatedly given to Russia, to in. 
demnify, without delay, the kip 
of Sardinia for the losses } he has 
sustained. Lastly, 4. That ip 
virtue of the oblivation of a mutyal 
guarantee and mediation, the French 
government shall promise imme. 
diately to evacuate and withdraw 
its troops from the north of Ger. 
many; and enter into an engage. 
ment tO respect, in the strictest 
manner, the neutrality of the Ger. 
manic bedy. M. d’Oubril was 
also erdered to declare, that, un 
less these demunds were granted, 
he could not prolong his. stay . 
Pays. This is the substance of the 
note presented by him in the month 
of July. 

The mutus ly hostile dis sposition 
of the two courts ts strikingly ap. 
parent both in the regular “anal ie 
regular official intercourse which 
was maintained between Russia 
and France. Re sorting to his fa- 
vourite mode of que suoning, and 
commenting upon, the policy of 
the measures about to be adopted 
by the Russian government, the 
first consul caused to be inserted 
in the Moniteur a long political are 
ticle on the conduct of this power, 
It was drawn up in a style similar 
to that of the observ tions upon the 
pr ceedu gsof the hing at Sweden, 
but with less per sonalit , and with 
less indifference to the measures of 
the Russian cabmet. A demi- 


Cthetal answer to these observations 
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been augmented, within the short 

riod of twelve months, to up- 
wards of 400,000 men, exclusive 
of 60,000 seamen, and 50,000 irre- 
gular troops. ‘The tacility of rais- 
tag with expedition 100,000 more 
js also mentioned. It states fur- 
ther, that the prominent position 
occupied by Russia may be dated 
from the commencement of that 
system of tyranny and injustice 
which France has established: a 
system, which demonstrates that its 
ambitious views are directed to no 
less an object than universal mo- 
narchy. Russia has since become 
the shield of the weak, and Alex. 


ander has assumed the character of 


the protector and arbiter of em- 
pires. Whether Russia unites her- 
self to Prussia or to Austria ; whe- 
ther she attaches hersclt to England, 
or stands alone; she must always be 
among the first order of powers re- 
spectable, as long as she shall 
follow a system of justice and dis- 
mterestedness ; and, confident in 
her strength, shall openly resist a 
plan of universal despotism. 
Alexander, naturally mild, is de. 
cided almost to obstinacy in what- 
ever concerns the principles of jus- 
uce; and they know him but little, 
who imagine that the note to the 
diet of Ratisbon was suggested by 
Markow, und his adherents, inve- 
terate as their hatred is supposed to 
be. Will it be said that the com- 
merce of Russia will be affected by 
4 rupture with France ? Certainly 
not. For she supplies that country 
with no articles of importance, and 
unports irom thence ncthing with 
which she cannot dispense. Will 
K be asserted that the Intriguing 
emissancs of France will be able 


to do Russia any matertal mjury.? 
OF all 


the errors in pelitical calcue 
» this would be one ct the 
auest. The people of Russia 
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know no government but their 
own, which they fear and respect. 
They honour their sovereign. They 
have no other civilization but the 
practical and useful arts. They 
regard the strangers who reside in 
Russia as leeches who come to 
absorb their wealth. Let the emis- 
saries and instigators of France 
then attempt to excite divisions, the 
government will eradicate them 
with a single blast. The Russian 
force at this moment actually un- 
der arms, is even more than sufh- 
cient to encourage their sovereign 
to declare war. It is said that the 
military strength of this country is 
embattled on the Persian and ‘l'ar- 
tarian frontiers. The tact is quite 
otherwise. Between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, there may be 
at present about 25,000 men, on ac- 
count of the hostilities carried on 
in that vicinity. ‘There are, more- 
over, 25 or 30,000 troops on the 
frontiers of Sweden; and notwith- 
standing all these deductions, there 
are still$00,000 well-disciplined znd 
hardy troops between the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. One hundred 
thousand of such gallant and hardy 
men, if once landed in Italy, would 
not be so easily conquered as some 
of the French politicians are apt 
to suppose. Let them bring to their 
recollection the gallant «achieve. 
ments of a handtal of Russians, 
who, in the last war, in one cam- 
paign, drove all Italy and Lom- 


_bardy before them, and they wilk 


tind that the most renowned French 
generals were successively defcat- 
ed; and that, even at Zurichs 
Russia gained admiration, notwith- 
standing the @aults of her chiefs, 
and the backwardness of her al- 
ics. 

All this serves to prove, that a 
declaration of war or the part of 
Russia against Franee would be 
OY suf- 
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sufficiently formidable to encou- 
rage the German empire, now 
crushed by the latter power, to oc- 
cupy the troops of France, and by 
that means to afford an oppor- 
tunity to Italy, Switzerland, Spam, 
Portugal, Holland, and Hanover, 
to shake off the Gallic yoke. As 
to the project of invading England, 
itis an absolute chimera—a wild 
project, which can never be suc- 
cessful; and even were it so, it 
miust prove destructive to the rest 
of the world. England is at this 
moment at the highest point of ele- 
vation. But how can England, 
existing only by her industry and 
her trade, preserve her present situ- 
ation, unless by upholding the ba- 
lance of the world? It is then 
the obvious mterest ot Russia to 
assist England, who by her system 
should be friendly to all nation 
and to repress lrance, the selfish 
principles of whose government are 
inimical to the greater powers of 
urope, and oppressive to the 
sneuler states, 

Such is the substance of this mm- 
portant paper. It ailords more 
miormation, and indeed of an au- 
thentic characte rT, with respect to 
the disposition and sentiments of the 
Russian cabinet, than could at that 
time be collected from any other 
source. The liberal views of the 
emperor Alexander may here be 
advantageously contrasted = with 
the msidious policy of the French 
government. While mvasion, ra- 
pine, and oppression, characterize 
the system pursued by France, 
Russia organizes her immense re- 
sources for the protection ot the 
weak, and in defence of the viola- 
ted rights of nations. The appa- 
rent indecision of Austria and Prus- 
sia seemed, more than any oth: 
rary 
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se, to prevent Russia from as- 


ig Olensive Operations. About 
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the same time, however, that th 
sentiments of the Russian -cabine 
were thus made known to Europe, 
M. d’Oubril was instructed to de 
mand the necessary Passports ty 
enable him to quit France, after 
having transmitted to the minister 
for foreign affairs a recapitulation 
of the conduct of hisaugust master, 
and the proceedings of the French 
government. In order to. state 
more distinctly the political grounds 
of disagreement between Russia 
and France, it may not be im. 
proper to give the substance of the 
two last notes which passed between 
the Russian chargé d’ affaires, and 
the French minister for foreign 
atfatrs. 

The first note is dated the % 
of July, and is intended as an an 
swer to M. d@’Oubril’s note of the 
2ist of the same month. It de 
clares, that whenever the court of 
Russia shall fulfil the articles of its 
treaty with France, the latter wil 
be ready to execute them with the 
same fidelity ; and claims in partie 
cular the execution ot the third 
article of the secret convention, by 
which the contracting parties ene 
gage not to suffer their respective 
subjects to maintain any core 
spondence, direct or indirect, with 
the enemies of the two states 
It then proceeds to accuse Russa 
of having given protection and et 
couragement to such emigrants as 
were the declared enemies of the 
French government, and charges 
eount Markow with having coa- 
stantly encouraged, during his mt 
sidence in Parts, every kind ot im 
trigue which could disturb the 
public tranquillity. The mou 
ing of the Russian court for the 
duke of Enghien is also cited as aa 
mstance of the determination of 
this government to disregard the 
fulfilment of the third article of 
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the secret convention. The French 
government then demands the 
execution of the ninth arnecie of 
this convention, which relates to 
the independence of the republic of 
the Seven Islands, and accuses 
Russia of an open violation of this 
article. It then requires the exe- 
eution of the second article of this 
convention, by which it appears 
that Russia was engaged to unite 
its endeavours with those of France, 
eo consolidate a general peace, to 
re-establish a just balance in the 
four parts of the world, and to 
procure the liberty of the seas. 
The cabinet of Russia is represent- 
ed as expecting that France should 
fulfil the stipulations to which she 
isengaged, without executing, on 
her part, those which it is bound 
to perform. Such a proceeding ts 
described to be that of a conqueror 
towards a vanquished power ; up- 
onthe supposition that France could 
be intimidated by menaces, or 
that she would acknowledge the 
superiority of any other power. ‘he 
note concludes with the declara- 
tion, that the emperor of the l’rench 
wishes for the peace of the conti- 
nent ; thathe has made all possible 
advances to re-establish it with 
Russia; and that, with the assistance 
of God and his arms, he is not in a 

situation to fear the consequences. 
The note which M. d’Oubril pre- 
sented, upon demanding the requi- 
sit passports to leave the French 
termtory, specifically states the 
distinct grounds of dissension be- 
tween Russia and France, and re- 
presents the subsisting relations to 
such as to render the continue 
ance of any further dink matic 
intercourse entirely unnecessary. 
After stating the desire of his ime 
Perial majesty to establish a peyma- 
oeca aa solid understanding be- 
ne two governments, and 
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the scrupulous fidelity with which 
his engagements with the French 
government had been fulfilled, the’ 


note proceeds to observe, that his 


majesty had an equal right toexpect, 
that the stipulations which France 
was bound to perform would have 
been executed with the same punc- 
tuality. But so far from showing 
any disposition to fulfil them, con- 
siderable exertions had been made 
to retard their accomplishment.— 
‘The king of Sardinia, who has been 
wholly deprived of his possessions 
in Italy by the union of Piedmont 
to France, has stil! to look for that 
indemnity which the cabinet of the 
Thuilleries had solemnly pledged 
itself to Russta to allow him, and 
which the Jatter has continually de- 
manded.—The king of Naples, 
who was freed fora short time fom 
the presence of a French army in 
his kingdom, beholds it again oc- 
cupying his provinces, under a pre- 
text, the nature of which ts not 
known to his imperial majesty ; and 
he is consequently placed out of 
the line of the independent states. 
—The whole of Italy has been 
changed by the innovations which 
the government of the republic has 
caused it to undergo since the con- 
clusion of the peace between Rus- 
sia and France, without any pre- 
liminary concert with his imperial 
majesty; although it had been 
agreed upon by the two powers, itt 
that period, that there shouldbe an 
understanding between them as to 
the political arrangements that 
were to be adopted in that country. 
—Hostilities having been renewed 
between Fngland and France, the 
integrity of the territory of the Ger- 
man empire was violated, notwith- 
standing France had very lately 
engaged to protect it in common 
with his majesty the emperor. The 
cabinet of St. Cloud thought pro- 
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r to assert, that the dignity of 

ing of England, and that of elec- 
tor af Brunswick Lunenburgh, be- 
ing united in the same person, 
were not distinct, though such dis- 
tinction was never disputed by the 
republican government during the 
last years of the late war, It was, 
therefore, contrary to every notion 
of right and justice, to make war 
upon a country hich, by the con- 
stitution of the Germanic empire, 
of which it was a part, and the 
public proceedings by which it was 
guaranted, should be totally ex- 
empt from such a visitation.—-The 
possession of Cuxhaven, which 
under no pretext could have been 
considered as English property, 
was, notwithstanding, eflected by 
French troops, and the Hans Towns 
have been compelled to advance 
forced loans to avoid a similar tate. 
—J'o these numerous causes of 
dissatisfaction, connected with the 
higher interests of Europe, the go- 
vernment of France has thought 
proper to add all those which it 
could directly offer to Russia, by the 
offensive assertions which it advan- 
ced and circulated against ministers 
hi noured wih the confidence of 
his imperial majesty ; by the scenes 
which the Russian cnvoy was com- 
pelled to witness at the Thiuilleries; 
by the improper perseverance which 
the cabinet of St. Cloud displayed, 
IN, ersecuting, in forerzn countries, 
per:ons who were employed by the 
cowt of Russia; and, lastly, by 
that unexampled proceeding which 
it tock the hberty of committing, 
whe nit compelled the pope to de. 
liver up a naturalized Russiaa, 
withe ut paying any regard to the 
repre entations and charms of his 
‘mperial majesty on that point, 
The recent act of violence com- 
tmit ed by the Fren h troops in the 
teatusy of the elector of Baden, 


* 








having roused the anxiety of the 
emperor for the security and inde 
pendence of the states of Europe, 
which are within the reach of 
France, his majesty expressed his 
opinion as to the necessity of tran. 
quillizing them on that point ; and 
that the French government should 
malee such satisfaction as the empire 
had a right to demand, and adopt 
such measures as might tend tocalm 
the uneasiness and alarm of Europe, 
The nore then } roceeds lo State 
that France, instead of availing 
hag wr. 
herself of the good offices of the 
emperor cf Russia, seemed to have 
taken an imvartable resolution to 
adopt for her conduct a line abso. 
lutely contrary to the principles of 
justice and the laws of nations, and 
which, consequently, could net 
harmonize with the sentiments and 
principles professed by his imperial 
majesty. It justifies the presence 
of the Russian troops in the reptb. 
lic of the Seven Islands, and asserts 
that, so far from this measure 
having been adopted without the 
concurrence ot France, the minister 
for toreiyn affairs must be senuible 
that the island of Corfu, which had 
been first evacuated by the Russian 
LrOOps, Was OC cupred by those 
drawn froin the state of Naples, 
with the consent of the Porte, by 
the request of the inhabitants, and 
un consequence ofa previous af 
rangement with France. All cor 
respondence between Russia and 
France is then declared to be pete 
tectly useless, and must therefore 
cease ; and his majesty the empe- 
ror is suid only to wait for intells 
gence of the departure ot his charge 
d’ affaires, to signify to the French 
mission that it should quit his capt 
tal. JA desire to avoid a rupture 
with France us, however, condl- 
tionally expressed. The blame ot 
having caused the present discoves 
an 
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ent state of things 1s imputed to 
France alone, and upon the con- 
duct of that power the great 
question of peace or war 1s repre- 
sented to depend. In case it shall 
compel Russia, either by fresh in- 
juries, or by provocations aimed 
against her or against her allies, 
or by still threatening more serious- 
ly the security and independence 
of Europe, his majesty, the note 
declares, will then manifest as much 
energy in the employment of ex- 
treme but justifiable measures, as 
he has given proofs of patience, in 
exercising all the moderation con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity 
of his crown. . 

We have felt it necessary to 
explain, at considerable length, all 
the public grounds of political dis- 
cordancy between the two courts. 
It was the more expedient to do 
this, in order, should hostilities re- 
sult from the cessation of all inter- 
course between Russia and France, 
that the motives by which the pro- 
ceedings of these powers are reon- 
lated, and the views with which 
such distant nations grasp the de- 
structive sword of war, miuty be 
publicly known. Independently, 
however, of these renera) erounds 
of* mutual complaint, it uppers 
highly probable, that the dissatis- 
faction with which the emperor 
Alexander viewed the proceedings 
of the cabinet of Sr. Cloud, was in 
some measure influenced and ace 
gravated by personal considera- 
tions. Ttisevident, from a passare 
nM. dOubril’s note of the 8st 
ot July, that the first. conse] had 
resented in the most indecorous, if 
noe im the most cruel, vross. and 
harbarous terms, the o 
Madversions 
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Oflicrail ani- 
of the emperor of 
»on the seizure and execu- 
ton of the gallant and unhappy 
duke of Enghien : in proof of 
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which we insert the following pas- 
sage from the note of the Rassian 
chargé -d’affaires. “It does not 
appear how it could be easily 
proved in the present dispute, that 
Russia, by protesting against a 
manifest violation of the law of na- 
tions, committed beyond the limits 
of the French republic, on a neu- 
tral territory of the Garman em- 
pire, by a guarantying and medi- 
ating: power, has thereby interfered 
in the internal concerns of France ; 
and to interfere in which the em- 
peror never had the most distant 
idea. Every state is indeed come 
petent to outlaw a person within its 
own limits; but no state has a 
right arbitrarily to place any pres 
son out of the protection of the 
law of nations; because the latter 
does not depend upon the decrees 
of any single state, but is ground. 
ed upon the unanimous wil of the 
commonwealth of sovereign states. 
Thus the French government 
could) at most demand of the 
princes of the German empire, in 
conformity to the treaty of Lune- 
ville, that the emigrants in their 
states, who had not yet made 
choice of a country, and against 
whom authentic proofs coutd be 
preduced, should be removed. 
But the French government was 
by no means justified in the inva- 
ston of those shuates, sword in hand, 
to carry off such persons by mam 
force. It will hardly be credited, 
that the French cabinet, to main- 
tain its erroneous principle, could 
deviate so far from every requisite 
decorum and the regard due to 
truth, as to allege examples which 
were altogether improper to be 
mentioned ; that, in an official do- 
cument, it should recall even a 
father’s death to the recollection of 
his illustrious son, im order to 
wound his tender feelings; and 
()4+ that 
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that, contrary to all truth and to 
all probability, it should raise an 
accusation against another govern- 
ment, whom France, because she 
is at war with it, never ceases to 
calumniate.”’ 

Had the original French note 
never been laid before the public, 
it would probably have been ques- 
tioned, whether the polished inter- 
course of diplomatic communica- 
tion had ever been disfigured by 
the employment of such offensive 
insulting terms. However unde- 
serving the actions of the late em- 
peror may be of grateful remem- 
brance, however ae his me- 
mory of every claim to filial re- 
spect, still, had his character merit- 
ed the universal censure or even 
execration of mankind, the esta- 
blished forrns of common delicacy 
required, that the son should never 
be reminded of the assassination 
of his father. The act alone ot 
such dreadful and sanguinary vio- 
Jence, independently of all consi- 
derations of kindred or regard, 
could not be wantonly brought to 
the recollection of the empcror 
Alexander, without exciting feel- 
ings of horror and distress. Butt 
is strikingly observable, that of late 
the civil, military, and diplomatic 
proceedings of the French govern- 
ment have been stamped with fea- 
tures of violence and barbarism. 
The subversion of the French mo- 
narchy appears to have involved 
the extinction of the forms of po- 
lished intercourse which formerly 
prevailed. As-the official note to 
which M. d’Oubril alludes, blends 
withthe language of personal insult, 
the monstrous and totally ground. 
less charge of this country being im- 
mos in the assassination of the 

ateemperor, and at the same time 
attempts to justify the violation of 
the rights iT emaaiky, by a kin 
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of specious illustration drawn fram 
the circumstances attending this 
horrid transaction, it may be pros 
per to quote the passage in which 
the feelings of Alexander are in. 
sulted, and the character of this 
country caluniated. It is ag 
follows. 

“In the note, sir, which you 
have delivered, you require-— That 
France should employ the most ef. 
ficacious means to tranquillize the 
different governments, and to le 
an order of things cease in Europe, 
which is too alarming for their se. 
cunty and independence. —But is 
not this independence ot the slates 
of E irope aitacked, if it appears 
that Russia protects and maintain 
at Dresden and at Rome, authors 
of plots, who seek to abuse the 
privilege of their residence, for the 
purpose of disquieting the neigh 
bouriny states? and if the Russan 
ministers at most of the courts of 
Europe pretend to place under the 
protection of the law of nations, 
persons who are natives of that very 
country where those misters re 
side, as M. de Markow wanted to 
do at Paris with a Genevese! 
These are real infringements of 
the md ‘pendence of the states ot 
Europe; these are the very i 
fringements which ought to eb 
cite their vigorous remonstrances 
The circumstance ajatnst whied 
an outcry is raised, is of a very 
diferent nature. By the treaty 
of Luneville, Germany and France 
had mutually engaged to allow 
no asylum to any of those men 
who could disturb their respet 
tive tranguillity. ‘The emngrants 
who resided at Baden, at Fr 
burg, at Dresden, &e., were by 
that treatv not to be suffered inthe 
German empire ; and this circum 
stance shows what real umpropriety 
there was in the conduct of Russ™ 
france 
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France requires of her to remove 
emigrants who were in the employ- 
ment of Russia, from countries 
where they rendered themselves 
conspicuous only by their intrigues ; 
and Russia insists upon maintain. 
ing them there; and the remon- 
strance she now makes leads to 
this question :—If, when England 
planned the murder of Paul hes 
intelligence had been received that 
the authors of the plot were at a 
league from the fronticr, would not 
pams have been taken to arrest 
them ?”” 

All comment upon the indeco- 
mum of such language, and any at- 
tempt to exculpa@ the British ca- 
binet from having been a party to 
the assassination of the late em- 
peror, are equally unnecessary. 
The impropriety and the injustice 
of boty are glaringly manitest. 
The former must strike the most 
untutored feelings, and the latter 
is refuted by the universally ac- 
knowledged humanity which tem- 
pers the proceedings of this govern. 
ment. Itis also evident, that such 
relations as those which we have 
represented to exist between France 
and Russia,are but littie calculated 
to re-establish a permanently good 
understanding between the two 
powers. If general recrimination 
be likely to terminate in hostilities, 
this probability loses almost all its 
uncertamty, when public grounds 
of dissatisfaction are agpravated 
y circum: tances of personal insult. 

etween arbitrary monarchs, war is 
almost sure to resuit from such a 

ombination of causes of dissension. 
Not that we mean to impute to the 
emperor Alexander the indiscretion 
of suffering his judgment to be de- 
termined, upon 2a question of such 
magnitude as peace or war, hy 
mere personal motives. We only 
Mean to assert, that as human nature 
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is constituted, such considerations 
have much mfluence upon the de- 
cisions of the mind; and although 
they may not be so powertul as to 
produce any particular determina- 
tion by themselves, still, in con- 
junction with other motives, they 
may materially contribute to fix 
the waverings of irresolution, by 
leading to the immediate adoption 
of decisive measures. It requires 
no argument to convince us, that 
the emperor of Russia possesses 
too much magnanimity of charace 
ter, to allow any decision which 
may sensibly aflect the interests, 
the happiness, and the prosperity 
ot his own subjects, or of Europe 
in general, to be prompted by feel- 
ines of personal resentment or dis- 
gust. On the contrary, his cone 
duct appears to be regulated and 
determined by principles of justice 
and moderation ; and should his 
Imperial majesty resort to arms, it 
wil] be in defence of the general 
interests of Europe, and not for the 
promotion of any objects connected 
with a narrow and selfish system 
of policy. What advantage, but 
that which iS necessarily compre. 
hended in the establishment of the 
general security and permanent 
ranquillity of kurope, can Russia 
expect te derive trom taking any 
share in a contest with France? 
To assist m rescuing the states of 
the continent {rom impending sub. 
jugation, to assert m arms the 
rights and the law of nations, ta 
restrain the ambition and check 
the spirit of argrandizement which 
impel the French government to 
menace the satety and disturb the 
repose of the neighbourmg powers : 
—these are the creat objects for the 
accomplishment of which alone, 
should Russia take an active ine 
terest in the present dispute, she 
will have recourse to arms. The 
immee 
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immediate security of her own do- 
minions is no where endangered 
she can desire no new acquisitions 
of territory, fer her dominions 
more than doubly exceed the ex- 
tent of the Roman empire in 
the most flourishing period of 
its existence. From France she 
has nothing to apprehend; and 
from any impression which she 
may be able, in conjunction with 
Austria, to make on the possessions 
of the common enemy, she has no 
expectation of sny advantage, but 
that of particpaung in the glery 
of establishing the general satety 
of Eurape upon a firm and dura- 
ble foundation. Such disinterested 
and liberal viewsnaturally increased 
the desire which the British govern- 
ment was known to entertain, of 
obtaining, if possible, the co-opera- 
tion of Russia, in order to bring 
the present war to a just and ho- 
nourable issue. 

* M. d’Oubril’s request to he 
supplied with passports to quit 
Parts, and the formal declaration 
of a cessation of all diplomatic 
mtercourse between Russta and 
France, naturally gave rise to an 
opimion, that the hostile disposition 
manifested by the court of Peters- 
burgh was favourable to the views 
of this country, with respect to the 
formation of a continental alliance. 
‘The conduct pursued by the king 
of Sweden also contributed to 
strengthen this opinion, It was 
not, however, till the commence. 
ment of September, that the rn- 
meur of an alhaunce became the 
subject Of gweneral discusston : and 
abou: che middle of October, all ur- 
ceriainty whh regard tothe negoci- 
atron cf an offensive and defensive 
treaty with Russia, was supposed to 
be removed. Alrh weh 
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dered subsidiary to an allians 
with one of the two great powers 
of Germany, yet, as the establish, 
ment of such relations with the 
court of Petersbrrgh might even 
tually lead to a more intimate po. 
litical connection with Prussia op 
Austria, it seemed to be in every 
respect desirable. © But the firs 
proceedings of Russia, instead of 
appearing to be conducive to this 
object, created some nnecasines 
at Vienna. The angmentation of 
the number of the Russian troops 
in the republic of the Seven Islands 
was at first viewed by the Austrian 
cabinet with some degree of jes 
lousy. Hopes were, notwithstand. 
ing this circumstance, entertained 
by the British government, that 
an alliance with Russia might be 
productive of the greatest advan 
tages, by encouragmg the conti- 
nental powers to resist the em 
croachments of Franec. It was 
expected, that if they united for the 
accomplishment of an object 9 
essentially connected with the pro 
sperity and independence of their 
respective dominions, all suspicion 
and jerlousy would be latd aside; 
and thut their co-operation would 
be distinguished by dismterested: 
ness and zeal. Wihith these views 
the present ministry ardently de 
sired the establishment of more m- 
timate relations with the cabrnet 
of St. Petersburgh ; and towards 
the conclusion of the year, mt was 
the general opinion that they had 
fully succeeded in the negocratron 
of a treaty of offensive and defen 
sive ailrnece. 

With respect to 
more immediately of a domestic 
nature, it does not occur to us 
that any arose, within the year, o 
very prominent importance. It 
may not, however, be alrogether 
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fons on the letters of the lords 
Redesdale and Fingal. These 
letters, it appears, were published 
without the concurrence of the par- 
ties; at least without the autho- 
rity of lord Redesdale. ‘Their 
contents excited a very consider- 
able degree of interest ; but, it 1s 
to be apprehended, that the im- 
pression Which they produced had 
not the effect of strengthening the 
attachment of the catholics to his 
majesty’sgovernment. A want cf 
contidence in their loyalty ts expres- 
ved in the letters of lord Redesdale. 
How far grounds for such suspicion 
may really have existed, it is excet d- 
ingly dithcult to determine. bax 

may have been communicated vo 
his lordship which might fully yus- 
uty A partial distrust. But those 
who Lave vatnessed the loyal and 
patriotic exertions of the great body 
of the catholics of Ircland, im cir- 
cumstances of critical emergency, 
wil! hesitate, or rather retu CL, LO 
believe that they are deservedly 
exposed to general distrust. When, 
however, it is recollected, that his 
k rdship was the mover of the bill 
which pave the catholics a partici 
pation of some of the valuable 
prvileges of the Briush constitution, 
tecannot be imap'ned that he 
would at once suspect the senti- 
ments and proceedings of a very 
numerous class ot individuals, 
whose views and interests he had 
exerted himself to promote, with- 
eet some strong grounds of dissa- 
‘staction: im the absence of the 
documents upon which the distrust 
expressed by lord Redesdale is 
Probably {i unded, it is quite ime 
Pimible tosar to what extent such 
VPmONS might, at that time, have 
een reasonably entertained. But 
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of zealous apologists, or of acri- 
monious censors, to offer upon 
these letters a few temperate ob- 
servations. 

In attempting to form an im- 
partial judgment on the merits of 
this case, it is material that the 
political situation of Ireland, when 
the correspondence originated, 
should not be overlooked. Al- 
though many months had not 
elapsed from the period of the re- 
commencement ot hostiliiies, yet 
the alarm of invasion was perhaps 
at no period of the war more 
general than in the month of 
August, tn the preceding year. 
Ireland was more espectally sup- 
posed to be the part of the British 
empire most liable to attack; and 
one of the strongest grounds for 
this opinion was the known ex- 
istence of partial discontent. It 
was, therefore, in Ircland, where 
an attack was though: most likely 
to be attempted ; tor it was there, 
it any where, the enemy had some 
chance of co-operation. The la- 
menteble msurrection of the 25d of 
July furnished an additional argue 
ment im support of this belief, and 
could not ial te give occasion to 
suspect that many of the catholics 
were disposed to effect a change ta 
the government of Ireland. Shortly 
utter this abortive attempt, which 
was marked by the commission of 
mgny horrible -atrocities, lord Fin- 
gal, im contormity to his lordship’s 
request, was appointed by the Insh 
chancellor a magistrate for the 
county of Meath, When lord 
KRedesdiule transmitted the warrant 
for this purpose, his lordship, im- 
pressed with the importince ot the 
duties which a nobleman of the 
Reman catholic religion had un- 
dertaken to pertorm, and giviny 
him ample credit tor very e€x- 
z the Mee 
bers of the Romish persuasion, ape 
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pears to have conceived it a fit op- 
portunity to point out to lord 
Fingal the expediency of exerting 
himself ior the preservation of the 
public peace. His lordship, at the 
same time, entered very fully mto 
explanation ot the reasons which, 
in his opinion, particularly required 
the most active vigilance. Butin 
stating to lord Fragal the nature 
ot the very important duties which 
his lordship had voluntarily under- 
taken to discharge, lord Redesdale 
particular) + dwelt upon the neces- 
ety of most Stronmiy menuicatng 


and entorcing the great duty ot 


allegiance. After establishing ut 
asa principle, that no duty ot re- 


ligion was contrary to the duty ot 


allegiance, his lordship proceeds to 
observe, that many of the highest 
ministers of the Roman persuasion 
meculeate, that all who differ trom 
them im religious opinions, are to 
he considered as guilty of detection 
fromthe see of Rome; in other 
words, gtnlty of rebellion. It can- 
not, theretore, be expected that 
vulgar men should think them- 
selves bound by any tie of allegi- 
ance to his majestv, who is thus 
represented to them as miulty ota 
breach of what is termed a higher 
duty of allegiance. 

When lord Redesdale, aetnated 
without doubt by the purest senti- 
ments of patriotism and religion, 
addressed these observations to a 
Roman catholic nobleman, it did 
not occur to his lordship, that, 
without some qualitication, they 
might easily be construed into an 
aspersion upon the taith and the 
loyalty of the whole body of the 
catheiics of Ireland. Nor, to an 
mdividual attached to any parti. 
cular persuasion, could any radical 
objection to his fundamental tenet: 


a) 
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be stated, without enher wounding 
his teclings, or provoking a reply. 
A very important distincticn, too 
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between spiritual and tempor! 
alleyrance, seems altogether to hays 
escaped the attention of his logg, 
ship ; or, at least, if itbe admitted 
that such a distinction exists, his 
lordship does not appear to allow 
the catholics the merit of regula, 
ing their actions accordingly, Qp 
the contrary, those who profess th 
Roman religion consider, appg. 
rently in lord Redesdale’s opinion, 
that their allegtance to the seeof 
Rome absolves them from tem 
ral allegiance to his majesty. There 
IS, however, the strongest presump. 
tion that this is by no meansth 
case. For the Roman catholics 
of Ircland, so far as we have had 
itin our power to collect any im 
tormation respecting their religi 
ous and civil opinions, profess only 
a spiritual allegiance to the pope, 
but acknowledge a temporal alle. 
giance to his majesty. Indeed, in 
lord Fingal’s answer, it is expressly 
stated, that the doctrine of allem. 
ance 1s perfectly understood, and 
unceasing ly preached bythe clergy; 
and that the loyalty and allegiance 
of thecatholics would obligethemt 
resist even the head of the see ot 
Rome, if it were possible that he 
should land in Ireland with an tm! 
vading army. 

"This assurance, however, did not 
appear to satisfy lord Redesdales 
and as the correspondence with the 
earl of Fingal proceeded, his lord- 
ship expressed his persuasion, that 
the want of true christian charity 
had been the real cause of all the 
unfortunate events which of late 
had disgraced that country; that 
the Roman catholics, instead at 
being taught to live in chanty WF 
all men, were vnfortunately ™ 
structed to exercise a very co» 
fined charity, being told they are 
exclusively members of the chu 
ot Christ : and that doctor Troy 
and doctor Hussey had caine” 
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lv insisted on the exclusive doc- 
trine. From this, his lordship IngeTS, 
that as long as the priests of the sce 
of Rome shall thik fit to hold up 
to their flocks, that all who do not 
yield obedience to that see are 
guilty of rebellion agamst if: are 
sot to be considered as members 
of the church of Christ ; and there- 
fore are not, in the eyes of the 
vulgar at least, to be considered as 
Christians ; they never will bear 
christian charity towards those who 
are so represented ; and will never 
be loval and dutiful subjects of a 
king, thus held out to them as 
himself a rebel. 

It must be confessed, there ap- 
pears to have been some foundation 
or apprehending that the princi- 
ples of exclusive charity and alle- 
ance might, in some liIStAaNces, 
~ been inculcated by the clergy. 
For the earl of Fingal acknow- 
ledges that he cannot’ attempt to 
vindicate all those who, at different 
times, have addressed the catholics. 
The late exhortations, however, 
his lordship says, were intended 
and calculated to inspire senti- 
meats of loyalty, obedience, and 
christian charity. Such instruc- 
tions he had constantly heard given 
by the catholic clerry to their 
flocks; nothing to excite ill-will or 
dislike to any person on account of 
his religious belief, but the. most 
perfect brotherly love and affection 
toall. But even if the principles 
of exclusive charity were occasion- 
ally preached to the catholics, ob- 
Jectionable as such principles are ; 
it they were inculcated only rene- 
rally and speculatively, they were 
hot Iikely to produce any very ma- 
tenal injury. The c msequences 
which they involve are not so appa- 
rently obvious, as they are repre- 
sented to be in his lordship’s infer- 
faces. Before an ignorant catholic 
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discovers a rebel in the august 
head of the British empire, a long 
process of false and sophistical 
reasoning Is necessary to conduct 
his mind to so absurd a conelusion, 
The tenets of every religion may 
be divided into those Which are 
purely speculative, and those which 
peremptorily dictate a certain line 
ot conduct. ‘The maxim of excius 
sive charity may belong to the spe- 
culative tencts ot the Romiish faith 3 
but the adaptation of moral con- 
duct to such a principle, in th 
present enlightened period, its alte- 
gether impracticable. ‘The com- 
mon imerchange of services, which 
constantly takes place in the iter. 
course between catholics and pro- 
testants, sufhciently demonstrates, 
that exclusive charity is not a prac- 
tical tenet of the Roman church. 
Far otherwise 1s the fact; even the 
language of the pastoral letters 
of their bishops proves this to be 
the case. Besides, the tundamen- 
tal principles of the christian relt 
gion, in which the fullest coznci- 
dence prevails among catholics and 
protestants, are in direct Opposi- 
tian to such a limitation of charity. 
The exclusive doctrine may sonre- 
times be: inculcated by the priests 
of the Romish persuasion ; but ths 
is not the general practice of the 
great body of the clergy. Some 
members of our own church do not 
always rigidly adhere to the prac- 
tical tenets of the established reli- 
gion of the country; but would r 
not be unjust, on this account, t 
accuse so respectable a body as the 
clergy of this country, of the folly 
of attempting to inculcate many of 
the absurdities of speculative theo- 
logy? 

It is unnecessary for us to enter 
more fully into this subject. We 
have already stated the fundamen. 
tal points upon which lord —_ 
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dale and the earl ot Fingal are at 
issue. The former concetves that 
the allegiance of the catholics to 
the see of Rome is reyarded by 
them as paramount to iheir lle- 
giance to his majesty ; and that the 
doctrine ot exclusive charity 1 so 


ors meulcated: as to afford 
ut little expectation, that the sen- 


timents of those ot the people ot 


Ireland who adhere to the sce of 
Reme, towards those who rejuse 
obedience to it, may be conducive 
to their living, together in peace. 
The earl of Fingal, on the contrary, 
represents the temporal allegrance 
ef the catholics to his majesty, as 
considered by them, to be para- 
mount to their temporal allegrince 
to the see of Rome, and declares, 
that the doctrines of the priests or 
the Romish persuasion, instead of 
unpressing on the catholics the 
limited benevolence ot exciusive 
chartty, exhort them to the exercise 
of the most perfect brotherly love 
and affection to all mankind. 

Jt ts the more difficult to pro- 
nounce an impartial judgment on 
the statements betore us, since the 
whele of the correspondence was 
na published. Where religious 
dutlerences exist, and im igimnary 
petiical grievances are endured, it 
by no Means uncomMMon to em. 
ploy religion as an instrument to 
promote political ends. | Upon 
this ground alone, lord Redesdale 
might readily suspect, especially at 
4 ume when an hisurrectiro nary 
disposition was known not to have 
entirety subsided, chat the disat- 
fected an ON st the cathouc clergy 
Miwit Occasionally Gane advantice 
ut the Ipe ane runce and cred aty ‘ f 
the lower orders of then persiite 
ston, and impress upon their nuands 
ventuments uniavourable tou levalty. 
This suspicion might have been, 1 


4 great measure, sentumed by re- 


presentations, whether trne or fille 
made to his lordship 11 too generat 
terms. Phe designs of a cathole 
enemy against that part of the 
British empire, might have had the 
eflect of communicating a stronger 
apprehension of danger fro th 

. ware ™ We 
suspected dissemination of disloyal 
sentiments. In a situation of af 
fairs m which every circumstance 
connected with public anger 
might have presented itself to the 
mind in the vivid colours of elag. 
geration, it was by no means sy. 
prising, that a noblenian holding a 
situation of such hiyh importance 
and responsibility as that of chap. 
cellor of Ireland, should expres 
the greatest anxiety to resort tw 
every possible measure adapted to 
miuntatn the preservation of the 
public peace. — It was, therefor, 
dificult, in conveyimg instructions 
to a catholic nobleman, who, from 
patriotic motives alone, had sol- 
cited to be appointed «a magistrate, 
to avoid insisting on the unpert 
wice of inculeatmg a paramount 
allegiance to his majesty, if his 
lordship had received certain infor 
mation that a diticrent doctrine 
was generally promulgated by 
the priests of the Romish church 
"Lhat it was at the same time pre 
per to enter into a religious dis. 
CUSSION ot Various tenets ol the Cd= 
tholic faith, and to express an aps 
prehension of a general political 
distfection among the adherents 
ot the see of Rome, arising from 
thie very principles of their religious 
creed, but few perhaps wui be i 
clined to admit. Zeal, even in the 
best of Causes, May sometumes Ch 
ceed its proper boundaries ; and 
Whatever is objectionable m tis 
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CHAP. VIII. 


War in dadia—Immediate Cause of Hostilities—System of Policy formerly 


purse d by the Muarguis Cornwallis adopted hy the Governor Ger neral— 
Tie Embarrassments of the Persbevah favouratle to the Prosecution of this 
System—Alliance between the British Governm nt and the Peishwab— 


Pro vedings of Dowlut Rao Scindiah in consequence of the Conclusion of 


this Altiance ~Scindiab’s Views of Encrvachment upon the Peishcwab's 


Authority — Proceedings and Views of the Rajab of Ber n—Stavement of 


the Foundation of the Pretensions of Seirdsab and ‘be Rajah of Berar te 
the Supreme “luthority in the Marbatta Empire—Concise Historical View 
of the Evvablishment of this Empire— Examination of the Indep: ndent Right 


of tbe Peishevab to conclude Treaties with Furcign Powers —Actual State of 


toe Peisbovah's Authority —Statement of thel ‘ombined Forces of Se ndiab and 
the Rajab of Berar assembled on the Frontier of the Soubabdar of the 
Dekan— Discussions wth Scindiab and the Rajah of Berar on the Subject 
of with. lrawing their Armies to their respective Stains—Authentic In- 
tel i igenc? of the bostile Designs of these Chiefivins-—S atem nt of the Extent 
of Monsieur Perron’s terrviorial Power ;—and of the Forces of the Ene ny — 
Amount and Distribution of the British Forces—VPlan of the Campaign— 
Commencement of Host:lities in the Dekan—Tbe Fortress of /hmednuggur 
tuken by Assault--The Fortress of Jalnapoor attacked und carricd—Deci- 
sive Buttle of “ssye—Surrender of Boorb, anpoor and the Hil!-Fort of 
Asseerghur—Military Operations in the Privince of Guzerut—Fort 
of Baroach stormed and carviea— Surrender of Champonecr and tbe 
Fort of Fox “a rangbur - Invasian of the Prox ‘Mice of Ci ttuch — Surrender sd 
Manickpatam, the Pagoda of Jage rernaut, Balasore and Soo ong—Reds 

tion of the Fort of Bur. rbutty— Mi tary Operations on the x. rth weit 
Frontier of Oude— Rattle of Coel—Ally-Ghur take: by Assault—Monsieur 
Perron's Resignatioi—aA fair at Shekoalad—Latt': of Debli, and Sure 
render of the Ciry and Forts of Debli—-Restoration of the Emperor Shad 
Aulum—Exjulsion of the Enemy Srom ihe Provinces of Bundelk ehh Siay 
render of the Torun and Fort of Agra—Decisive Battle of Laswaree— 
Concise Recapitulats n of ihe Achievements of the Eritish Arms from the 
Commencement to be Lind of the C ampaimn—Stetement of the benef cial 
Consequences likely to result from the succesful Termination of the We BT, 


and ae ies concluded with the poncipal Marhatta Chicftains—Reflections 
en these Lvenis. f 


ere thus "prep ire happvevent difuced a more general 
we prosecuts ot the © satisfaction, in con teeta its en- 
it r with France, information was tirely removing the apprehension 
wed by his Majesty's governs which many were inclined to en- 
of the termin ation of hy sth tertain, that we were engaged in 
a 4 The news of this an arducys contest with several of 

the 
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the most formidable of the nat 


powers, without any, vell-crounded 
expect. ron ot witimate success. 
"Tous appreh ension seeme od to de- 
rive its orig? » fre man op! tion, th if 
the extension of our sec in 
India must fmally weaken our 
power in that distant quarter of the 
glube. As ever "y victory Is sup- 
posed to he pur che we dG VV it! h a2 dimi- 
nution of our military TESOUTCES, SO 
iL is CONC wed that every new ac- 
quisition of territory, necessarily 
requiring an INncTeAse im our 
ermanent recular fore ce, must 
Foes the effect of rer ndering oul 
ossessions less secure; since our 
fe ot {i mtier 1S t! us extended, 
while Our means of preserva 
and defence are diminished. It 
cannot be denied, that such an 
opmion is not deficient in pharsib:- 
lity. But it should be remember- 
ed, that conquests are achieved by 
a destruction of part of the re- 
sources of the enemy. ‘The ques- 
Yon ot politic al strength or weak- 
ness, therefore, is entirely relative. 
The conquerin ; power must for a 
time preserve its relative superiort- 
ty; and, upon the admission that 
this relative streneth or weakness 
is not liable to anv maternal fluctu- 
ation, the acquisition of territory 
is Not accompanied with a pro- 
portionate NSE a ity of possession, 
But whatever sentiments may 
prevail on this subject, or whatever 
difference of opinion may arise with 
respect to the expediency or Jus- 
tice of th 1¢ war with the c contede- 
rated Marhatta chieftains, no one 
can deny that it was conducted 
with extraordinary judgment and 
vigor, and that the events to 
which it gave rise, exhibit a seri ies 
of brilliant a hieve “MENTS = al c! 
did  victoric » Which cannot be 
contemplated without emotions of 
Rational pride and glory. If, 
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upon inquiry inte the immedigs 
cause and objects of the War, 
shall appears that the sword has 
been unsheathed in India in ying diea. 
tion of the just rights of our allies 
and for the pre servation of the me. 
Nac ed securuly of the dominions 
the company, we shall revies 
with still greater satisfaction td 
rapid progress of the British arms 
m the splendid career of Victory, 
‘l'o torm a deliberate and impar. 
tial judgment on the origin of thi 
contest, and to determine how fr 
it suppli ied a suflicie nt and justf. 
able cause of war, it will be neces 
sary dispassionately to examine 
proces dings sof the b: lligeren it par 
ties previously to the commence. 
ment of h ostilitie Se 
According to the statement o 
the marquis of Wellesley, the im. 
mediate cause of the war was the 
refusal of the confederated Ma. 
haita chieftains’ to separate and 
to withdraw to their usual stations, 
within their respective territories 
the armies which they had assem 
bled and united on the frontier a 
rally the soubahdar of the De 
kan, after having declared, that 
the intention of that junction wa 
to decide whether there shouldk 
peace or war with the British ge- 
vernment and tts allies. The de- 
termination of the chieftams t 
maintain this position Was re garded 


ot 


_by the noble m: rquis as a manites 


indication of a desien to frustrate 
bby hostilities, or by the terror ct 
their arms, the operation of the 2) 
liance concluded between the Br 
tish government and the Peishwat 
and to disturb the ranger 
the dominions of the Nizam, @* 
ultimately of those of the compan} 
The union of the co infederat 
forces, and their commanding # 
men: rcing position, afforded ever 
advantage e to the chieftains in pr: 
soc utiag 
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ecuting the hostile designs whicl 
they had manifested, and enabled 
them to hold im their hands the 
issues of peace and war, and to ar- 
bitrate the fate of the Dekan ace 
cording to their interests or caprice. 
The positi nand state of Scindiah S 
forces, under the command of 
French officers in Hindostan, and 
the machinations of Monsieur Per- 
ron with the adjoining states, and 
with the subjects of the company 
and of the vizier, mantfested addi- 
tianal proofs of the hostile designs 
of the confederates, and furnished 
those chieftains with additional 
means of prosecuting such designs. 

Such are stated by the marquis 
of Wellesley to be the grounds 
which constituted a just, distinct, 
and lawful cause of war. If im- 
plicit confidence be placed in the 
accuracy and fairness of this repre- 
sentation, it would be difficult to 
dispute the existence of a legiti- 
mate object of hostility. It should, 
however, always be recollected, that 
in the investigation of the origin ot 
the war in India, we are unftortu- 
nately obliged, in 2 great measure, 
to form our opinion upon docu- 
ments supplied by only one of the 
belligerent parties. On the other 
hand, the wisdom and moderation 
displayed hy the 10ble marquis in 
the late war against Tippoo Sul. 
taun, presumptively guaranty the 
correctness and fidelity of the re- 
presentation. ‘The judgment may 
be further assisted by an investiga- 
tion of the discussions which took 
place antecedently to the rupture 
with the Marhatta chieftains. 

It may be proper to exhibit, in a 
distinct and connected form, all the 
material cirtumstances which pro- 
duced a dissolution of the relations 
of amity between the British go- 
vernment and the confederated 
chettains, Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 

isot, 
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and the rajah of Berar. But, ia 
the first place, it is important that 
the system of policy purs#ed by the 
governor-general should be cons 
cisely explained. It differs, ine 
deed, but litle from the system 
formerly adopted by the marquis 
Cornwallis :—to weaken the Mar- 
hatta power, or, what produces 
the same effect, to strengthen the 
British dominion by a defensive 
alliance with some of the most 
considerable chieftains of that con- 
federacy. In forming a defensive 
alliance with the Marhatta power 
against the sovereign of Mysore, 
lord Cornwallis formerly resorted 
to the acknowledged supreme au- 
thority of the peishwah, as the best 
foundation for such an alliance. 
His lordship, therefore, negotiated 
and concluded, on the Ist of June 
1790, the treaty of Poohnah with 
the peishwah, without reference to 
any of the subordinate chieftains, 
It isto be observed, that the power 
of the peishwah has, for many years 
past, been acknowledged by all the 
feudatory states composing the 
Marhatta power, and universally 
by all the other states of India, to 
be the constitutional representative 
of the sovereign executive autho- 
rity of the Marhatta empire. The 
principal chieftains have been re- 
garded as the feudatory subjects 
and officers of the peishwah’s go- 
vernment. But previously to the 
late hostilities in Mysore, the usure 
pation of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, of 
whose military power the most ef- 
heieut part was under the command 
and influence of French adven- 
turers, had in effect dissolved the 
alliance formed by lord Cornwallis 
with the Marhatta power upon the 
basis of the peishwah’s paramount 
authority. ‘The destruction of the 
hostile power of Mysore, in the 
year 1799, accompanied with the 

formation 
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formation of an alliance with the 
court of Hyderabad, had leit, 
among the native states in India, 
no power any way hostile to the 
British government, excepting the 
Marhattas. These states, however, 
without the assistance of an Euro- 
pean ally, or without a general 
confederacy of the feudal chicts of 
the empire, under the direction of 
a skilful, active, and enterprising 
leader, could scarcely ever become 
formidable to the British power m 
India. 

In conformity to a system of po- 
licy, similar indeed to that which 
lord Cornwallis had formerly adopt- 
ed, the marquis of Wellesley en- 
deavoured to effect such an ar- 
rangement, as should prevent a 
general union of the Marhatta 
states, by which the tranquillity of 
our possessions, or of those of our 
allies, might be menaced. He 
therefore directed his attention to 
the establishment of a general de- 
fensive system. For this object 
the treaty concluded with the ni- 
zam_ in 1800, appeared to lay a 


suitable foundation, and several of 


the Marhatta states were invited to 
enter into subsidiary engagements 
with the British government, in 
order that they might receive pro- 
tection from a general alliance. 
Upon this principle, a subsidiary 
treaty was concluded with the 
guikwar, That chieftain, there- 
‘ re, became attached to the com. 
pany, and his allance secured to 

5 rritorial ac. 
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the game time that it would render 


eur. ofuence and resources the m 
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upport of that power, might haye 
the effect of preserving a due ba 
lance between the several states 
composing the Marhatta confede. 
racy, am would probably prevent 
an union dangerous to the safety of 
he Brittsh possessions. The po» 
licy of accomplishing such a gy. 
stem of alliances is manifestly cop. 
firmed, by the necessity of prevent. 
ing the French government from 
extending tts authority within the 
peninsula of Hindostan. It may 
preclude the oceurrence of such in. 
ternal convulsions, as would afford 
to France a favourable opportunity 
for effecting her ambitious designs. 
The views of the French govern. 
ment would, under such circum. 
stances, be materially favoured by 
the strength and efficiency of the 
force of Monsieur Perron, whos 
territorial dominion extended to 
the most vulnerable part of our 
north-western frontier of Hindos 
tun. Besides, the power and in 
fluence of Monsieur Perron became 
more important, from the circum 
stance of his holding the person and 
nominal authority of the unfortu 
nate Shah Aulum, the deposed 
Moghul emperor, in the most ab- 
ject and degrading subjection. 
Under all these circumstances, 
the governor-general conceived it 
expedient to endeavour to establish 
such a connection between the 
peishwah and the British govern 
ment, as miglhft secure the stability 
and efficiency of the petshwah’s au 
thority, under the protection of the 
British power, but without affecting 
the interests or the rights of the feu 
datory chieftains of the Marhatt 
empire. Several efforts for that 
purpose had failed of success. 
Their failure was attributable to 
the ascendancy over the counsels 
of the peidiwah, which was maim 
tained by Scindiah, who, at the 
same 
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came time that he was jealous of 
the British power, Was actuated by 
an inordinate desire of usurping 
the same authority at Poohnah, 
the capital of the peishwah’s do- 
minions, which Holkar was prepar- 
ing tO seize. It is remarkable that 
the peishy ‘ah, n twithstanding the 
many and evident advantages which 
he would derive from an alliance 
with the British government, ob- 
stinately persisted 10 refusing to ac- 
cede to the moderate and salutary 
propositions which were offered to 
his acceptance, until his authority 
was subverted, his country and 
capital abandoned to devastation 
and plunder, and he himself ex- 
pelled from Poohnah, by Hol- 
kar, his feudatory chieftain. But 
«hen Scindiah percetved that his 
separate dominions and hereditary 
interests would be exposed by the 
eventual success of Holkar, he no 
longer opposed the alliance of the 
peshwah with the company, but 
lett his highness at liberty to em- 
brace the British protection. It 
was not, however, before Holkar 
had actually arrived, at the head 
ofalarge army, in the neighbour- 
hood of Poohnah, that he at all 
consented to the governor-general’s 
propositions. 

he combined army of the peish- 
wah and of Scindiah marched from 
Poohnah for the urpose of encoun- 
tering Holkar’s force. Ou the 25th 
of October 1802, the two armies en- 
gaged; the combined army -Was 
totally defeated, and Holkar took 
Possession of the peishwah’s caple 
tal. On the same day, his high- 
hess sent his minister to the Bristish 
resident, desiring the establishment 
ot a subsidiary force of six batta- 
asf soya with the sal com 
pment of astillery, and conveying 
4 Sunnud, or grant, for territory to 
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lacs of rupees, to be ceded in per- 
petuity to the company, for the 
payment of that force. The resi- 
dent was at the same time assured 
of the peishwah’s carnest desire to 
conclude, with the least possible 
delay, a general defensive alliance 
with the honourable company, 
upon the principles of the treaty 
concluded at Hyderabad in the 
month of October 1800. A treaty 
to this effect was concluded at Bas- 
sein the Sist of December 1802, or 
the 5th of Ramzaum, A. H.1217. 
The aid which the peishwah so- 
licited was immediately granted. 
His highness was in consequence 
restored, by means of this assist- 
ance, to the exercise of his authority 
in his territorial dominions; and 
the engagements which he after. 
wards contracted with the British 
government were calculated to se- 
cure his rights and independence 
against the futnre designs of any 
foreign or domestic enemy. Nor 
did these engagements contain any 
stipulations injurious to the just 
rights of the feudatory chieftains 
of the Marhatta empire, but pro- 
vided additional security for the 
unmolested exercise of those rights. 
It is of importance to remark, that 
three months after the conclusion 
of the treaty, Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
distinctly expressed his approba- 
tion of the measures which had 
been adopted for the restoration 
of the peishwah’s authority ; and 
upon a copy of the treaty of Bas- 
sein being put into his hands, with 
an assurance that it was merely of 
a defensive nature, he admitted that 
it Was not injurious either to his 
own rights, or to those of the feu- 
datory chieftains. After some dis- 
cussion, he also admitted, that the 
peishwah possessed the right te 
conclude the treaty of Bassein, 
without the concurrence of the 
P< feudatory 
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other words, of eventually employ- 
ing their united power and re- 
sources to invade our territories 
and those of our allics, and to sub- 
vert the arrangements concluded 
at Bassein between the British go- 
vernment and the petshwah. = In 
comphance with the solicitations of 
Dowlut Rao Scindigh, the rajah 
of Berar commenced his march, in 
order to effect the pr nosed junc- 
tion ct their numerous armies, and 
to mann mn a rye nacing position On 
the frontier of the nizam, the ally 
ot the British government. 

The marquis of Wellesley di- 
stinctly states, that the hosttie mea- 
sures ot these chiettains were not 
adopted with a view either to de- 
fend their own rights and interests 
arainst any apprehended iverTes- 
sion, or to secure the protection 
and internal settlement of their own 
possessions m the vicinity of the 
bis am’s domuni ns. "| heir MiCile 
sures, on the contrary, are stated to 
have been avowedly concerted to 
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to conclude, even by the direct ad. 
mission of Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
These and other indications of 
he sth) ty tmduced the British 
vernmient to require that Scindiah 
nd the rajah of Berar should re. 
tire with their armies to their usual 
stations in Berar and the north et 
Hindostan. It was at the same 
time proposed, that the British 
army m the Dekan should also re. 
tire ina similar manner. But be. 
fore we explain the nature of the 
discussions which took place rela. 
tive to the withdraw ing of all these 
forces to ther usual Positions, r 
may be necessary to state the pre. 
cise views ct Scindiah and the n.- 
jah of Berar, and the motives which 
induced them to assume a hostile 
attitude. 

The proceedings of Scindiah, 
since his accession to the domi- 
nions of his uncle Madhajee Sein- 
diah, have manifested a systematic 
design of acquiring an ascendancy 
inthe Marhatta state. It was upon 
the ruins of the peishwah’s autho 
rity that he intended to establish 
his supremacy. The government 
and person of the peishwah have 
long been subjected to the de 
grading control of Scindiah, who, 
for a considerable period ot ume, 
had remained with a numerous 
army in the vicinity of his capital. 
At the commencement even of the 
last war between the company and 
the sovereign of Mysore, the usur- 
pation of Scindiah existed m full 
force. His influence in the Mar 
hatta empire, at that crisis, d 
prived the British government of 
every advantage which might have 
arisen from the nominal alliance 
with the peishwah. It moreover 
supported the cause of Tippoo Su 
taun, and menaced the nmams 
dominions previously to the ¢ 
pulsion of the French from Hyder 
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abad in October 1795, and subse- 
quently in 1799, while the nizam’s 
contingent was actually employed 
with the British forces in the com- 
mon cause of the triple allance 
against Tippoo Sultaun. Nothing 
but the direct interposition of the 
British government prevented Scin- 
diah, at that time, from attempt- 
ing the actual invasion of the ni- 
zam’s dominions. ‘The courts oi 
Poohnah and Hyderabad were 
nevertheless influenced by the ter- 
ror of hisarms. But the success- 
ful progress of Jeswunt Rao Hol- 
kar, in the north of Hiindostan, 
compelled him to retire from Pooh- 


nah, in the year 1800, for the pro- - 


tection of hisownterritories. i lol- 
kar, however, completely succeeded 
inestabhshing his authority at Pooh- 
nah, and, as we have a'ready stated, 
entirely defeated Scmadiah’s troops, 
m the month ot October J S6Y. 
This event required the utmost 
exertion of his power against his 
victorious enemy. 

The marquis of Wellesley ex- 
presses his conviction, that if Scin- 
diah had succeeded in subverting 
the power of Holkar, he would 
certainly have taken advantage of 
that success, in order to establish 


ue 


his own authe rity im the state otf 
Poohnah. blad he reins ated the 
peishwah Bajee Rao in his crovern- 
ment, or raised another to the mus- 
nud, it would have been merely to 
have constituted him the paceant 
ot hisown power. If the disposi- 
tion of the other chieftains of the 
Marhatta empire should have en- 
couraged an expectation of ac- 
quiescence, it is more th in proba. 
ble he Vv oid have usurpe d the Sll- 
preme ministerial authe ritv in his 
oOwnname. Such a dete: mination, 
tis to be remarked, has in no ine 


Stance been avo we ] hy . Deen Pe 

. : ie *\ he ‘ J OL eilGidil. 

Mas only inferred from: ¢] e unitorm 
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tenour of his conduct, his personal 
character, habits, and disposition, 
and the invariable principles of 
Asiatic policy. ‘These considera- 
tions render n impossible to sup- 
pose that he would have aban- 
doned the absolute power which 
he would have acquired by the 
entire subversion of Holkar’s usur- 
pation. Nor was itto be expected 
that he would have adopted the 
liberal policy of restoring the exiled 
peishwah to the exercise of his su- 
preme authority, 

‘These suspicions are not removed 
by the circumstance of Scindiah’s 
soliciting the co-operation of the 
Pritish torces for the restoration ot 
the peishwah. For this assistance 
was requested after the signal suc- 
cess of Holkar had produced a 
well-founded alarm. ‘There is, 
according to the governor-gene- 
ral’s statement, reason to be eve, 
that he hoped with this aid to sue- 
ceed against Holkar, without sus- 
pending or defeating his project of 
restoring his own undue ascendancy 
at Poohnah upon a more extensive 
basis. For it appears that the 
acuve and powertul exertions em. 
ployed by the British covernment, 
at the eXpPress solicitation of the 
peishwah, for his highness’s com- 
piete restoration to his supreme an- 
thority, were neither desired nor 
expected by Seindiah. ‘The resto- 
ration of the peishwah, under Bri- 
tish protection, Scindiah was per- 
fectly aware, would have the effect 
of defeating the accomplishment 
of the objects of his ambition, in- 
justice, andrapacity. It was equal- 
ly manifest that a defensive al- 
lance with the peishwah, while it 
secured the stability and efficiency 
of his authortty,would diminish the 
influence and power of Scindiah, 
who in his quality of deputy to the 
vaquel ul mutuluk, an office = 
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lar to that of a regent or viceroy, 
and held by the peishwah, exer- 
cised almost independent powers of 
sovereignty in the administration 
of the affairs of the nominal Mo- 
ghulempire. Every arrangement, 
therefore, calculated to weaken the 
dangerous ascendancy of so power- 
ful achieftain,would nee ytend 
to check his ambitious designs, and 
frustrate his projects of usurpation. 
This statement sufficiently explains 
the anxiety of Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah to disturb the operation of the 
treaty between the British govern- 
ment and the peishwah, notwith- 
standing his acknowledgement, that 
it was founded in equity and jus- 
tice. 

The motives which induced the 
rajah ot Berar to combine | his 
forces with those of Scindiah, tor 
the purpose of attempting to sub- 
vert the alliance concluded between 
the British government and the 
peishwah, were similar to those 
which actuated the conduct of 
Seindiah, The rajah of Berar 
has always asserted pretensions to 
the supreme authority in the Ma- 
rhattaempire., Elis pretensions are 
founded on his athnity to the reign- 
ing rajah of Sattarah, He does 
not deny the nomimal supremacy 
of the rajah of Sattarah, whose au- 
thority is represented by the peish- 
wah, nor the sovereign executive 
powers annexed to the hereditary 
othce of peishwah ; but he claims 
this office tor himselt, in right of 
his descent trom the family of Se- 
vajee, the ancestor of the rajah of 
pattarah, and the tounder of the 
Marhatta empire. Inthe course of 
a conference with the native secre. 
cary of the British resident wt} 


y ' . . ‘ 
er wit Ra > Scindiah, at so W’e ou 


period as the I4th of June [so, 
when discussions were proceedme 


} ‘ . 
rmeiative to (he Withdrawing of tle 
‘ 


H AND 


combined Marhatta forces to the 
proper stations, the rajah of Berar 
distinctly and unequivocally avow. 
ed those pretensicns. Satistied tha 
the defensive alliance would pre. 
vent the recurrence of any futur 
opportunity of accomplishing the 
object of his ambition, he appears 
to have been equally desirous with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah to inter 
the operation of that alliance. 
When it ts considered that the 
ambition of these chieftains was 
directed to the attainment of the 
same object, it appears to be diff. 
cult to explain the policy of an union 
which must terminate, should sue. 
cess attend the operations of the 
confederated chieftams, in an open 
rupture, But although their views 
were manifestly incompatible with 
their respective designs, yet the re. 
moval of an obstacle which would 
effectually preclude the success at 
either chieftain, in obtamimng aa 
ascendancy at Poohnah, const. 
tuted an object of common interes, 
The governor-general app ars 
consider it probable, that those 
chieftains, sensible that the comb. 
nation of their power afforded the 
only prospect ot subverting our al- 
lance with the peishwah, agreed to 
reconcile ther contradictory pre- 


ects with a view to a division of 


the whole power and dominion ¢ 
the Marhatta state. From thus 
statement, it may be inferred, that 
the cause of the hostile proceed 
ings of Scindiah and the rajah ot 
Berar is decidedly obvious; al: 
though no just ground of com 
plaint has been alleged “by then 
against the British government, 
nor has any design. been umputee 
to usm any deeree injurious tO the 
ecurity of their acknowledged 
myhts and independence. 
[In estimating the relative pre 
} nd the m% jah 
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of Berar to the supreme authority 
of the Marhatta empire, it must 
he admitted that those of the ra- 
jah have some appearance of a le- 

itimate foundation, while Scm- 
diah’s claims are wholly destitute 
of support. A very coutise view 
of the chief powers of the Ma- 
rhatta confederacy will exhibit at 
one view the nature of the preten- 
sions ot these chieftains, the tour 
dation of the supremucy of me 
peishwah, and the nght whieh he 
alone possesses of concluding se. 
parate engagements W ith forenrn 
states, without nsolting the feu- 
datory chicttamis. 

Sevajce founded the Mahratta 
empire towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He died on 
the 5th ot April 1680, leaving the 
inheritance ot his domains to his 

son Sambajee. At the period of 
Sevajee’s death, his te rritory eX- 
tended trom near Surat, along the 
coast, to the vicinity of the Portu- 
guese districts of Goa, and as far 
land as the range of hills which 
terminate the ‘lable Land, and 
form the eastern boundar y of the 
Kokan., Sambuyee’s succession was 
disputed by rajah Ram, a son of 
Sevai ee by a tormer wite. But 

notwithst: nding the contests w hich 
arose tor the Mahratta sovereignty, 
and those in which he was enga ced 
with the emperor of Hindestan, he 
succeeded in the est thlishme ‘nt 1 
his authority ; ; but in the year L656 
he was b: irbarously murdered * 
order of the emperor Auruntgzebe, 
Sambajee was succeeded by his 
son Sahojee. It was then that the 
hrst extensive ssumiacions of the 
peishw ah’s ai hority were haid. 
The the n mi nister, or peish wah, 
en.» ¢ Bishwanaut, gradually as- 
med the exercise of all autho rity 


id Peers in the s State, and was tn- 
Fest: ed Ww uh the title ot 


‘ 


chiet civil 
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minister by the rajah of Sattarah, 
This title was adopted by the ra- 
jah Sahojee, from the circumstance 
of Sattarah, a fortress situated 
about fifty miles south-east of 
Poohnah, becoming the capital of 
the empire. The descendants of 
Sevajee have since been distin- 
guished by the ttle of the rajahs 
of Sattarah. 

This form of government still 
subsists; for, on the death of a 
peishwah, his successor is invested 
by the rajah of Sattarah with the 
ensigns ot ofice. Suhojee died in 
the year 1740, after a nominal 
reien of filly years, during the 

ter part ot which he shut him- 
self up in Sattarah, and his person 
and government were almost fore 
gotten. During this period the 
Marhattas overran and plundered 
the greater part of Huindost: in, 
with the exception, however, of 
Bengal. ‘They estended their ter- 
ritories from the Western Sea to 
Orissa, and trom Agra to the Car- 
natic, a tract nearly one thousand 
miles long, and seven hundred 
broad, including some of the 
richest and most fertile provinces 
ot the peniasula of India. During 
the reiyn of Ram Rajah, the suc- 
cessor of Sahojee, Bayee Rao, the 
son of the former peishwah, usurp. 
ed the sovereiyn power. At that 
time Ragojee Bhooslah, the au- 
cestor ot the present rajah ot Be- 
ri us was the bukshi or commander 
in chief of the forces, and in this 
C. ipacity held the province of Be- 
rar, in Jagheer, When Bajee 
“er the pelted usurped the 
authority of the rajah of Satta- 
rah, Ragojee Bhoos! th usurped 
the government of Berar. He 
continued, however, to acknowe 
ledg re the supremacy of the rajah 
of Sattarah, ‘and the authority of 
the office of peisiwah, as the 
P civil 
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civil executive authority of the 
state. 

This division of the empire by 
the chief civil minister and the com- 
mander in chief of the forces, en- 
couraged the usurpation of others. 
The at solute monarchy originally 
established by Sevaice, thus became 
a mere confederacy of chiets, of 
whom the principal are the peish- 
wah, the rajah of Berar, the fami- 
lies of Scindiah, Holkar, and the 
guikwar, and a few inferior chiet- 
tains. The family of Scindiah 
established themselves in Malwa 
and Candeish, and afterwards ex- 
tended their conquests over acreat 
part of the Rajpoot principalities, 
and of the northern parts ot Hiin- 
dostan. ‘The guikwar tamily took 

ossession of the largest part ot 
the Guzerat, while the Holk: 
family c tablished themselv¢ S T) 
those parts of: Malwa which were 


. . . £2 
not in the possession of the petsh- 


wah or of Scindtah. 

All these chieftains are i depen- 
dent of each other. Neverthe! 
they acknowledve the cfhice « 


~! ; 
peishwah to be the legitimate ¢ 
ecutive authority of the M: 
ay | a ee 
empire, and acm e suprt icy 

. . 

‘ ? ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 

of the rayah of Sattarah. Since 


the usurpation of the peishwah 
Baiee Rao, the rajah of Sattarah 
has never been a party fo any 
public acts or allances. Consider. 
ing his supremacy as merely no- 
minal, and findmg the petshwah 
IN possession of the executive power 
and authority of the state, foreign 
powers, in all public transactions, 
have universally treated him tS 
the legitim ve head of the em: ire 
Indeed, the rajiah of Sattarah has 


lang been confined in the fortre: 


: wt I . ‘ 1a cont eh 00a 
** . ~ 
Pa ow, ner : i i? t tre n es mal Ee 


verernrn of the Marhatta empire 


hu Wever, treats d With some di- 


stinguished marks of respect, ang 
the vicinity of his residence enjors 
several important exemptions, fg 
other respects his condition js gg 
way a ferent trom that of & pr 
soner of state. 

According to the CONSUIRRIOR, 
theretore, of the Marhatta confa 
deracy, the exclusive right of con, 
cluding treaties with ¢ Teign powers 
in the name of the empire resides 
in the supreme authority of the 
state. ‘The peishwah, acting i 
the name and under the osten. 
sible sanction of the nominal head 
of the empire, has, in the opiawa 
of the governor-general, an um 
doubted rneht to conclude treaties 
which shall be obligatory upon the 
teudatorv chicftains, without ther 
concurrence. By the weakness a 
the petshwah’s government, these 
chieltains have acquired independ 
ent power, but yel continue to at 
knowledve the peishwah as the ex 
ecutive minister of state. The 
marquis of Wellesley denies tha 
they have any acknowledged right 
to conclude separate engagements 
with toreign powers, unless the 
taeit pe rmission to make conquests 
should be conceived to convey that 
rieht, which, even if tt be admit. 
‘d, cannot justify the conclusion 
engayrements affecting the pen 
wah’s supremacy. Bound to pay 

legiance to the peishwah, they 
are necessarily ofhcers and sub 
ye fs of the Marhatta state, of 
which the peishwah is the supreme 


— 
ei eae ‘ mV. 


+ 


POssesses the right to conclude the 
gagements ith toreign states, which 
atiect the separaty rights and 1 . 
terests of the feudatory chiettaims 
without their concurrence, it WY 
vy be disputed, that he has 
at least the richt to conclude e- 
gagements by ‘which the imterests 
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ef these chieftains are no way affect- 
ed. If, on the other hand, the 
feudatory chieftains disclaim the 
supremacy of the peishwah, they 
have less right to interfere in the 
concerns ot the peishwah ; who, 
consequently, must be considered 
as completely independent, and at 
liberty to contract with foreign 
states any engagements which he 
may deem beneficial to his own in- 
terests. In neither case have the 
teudatory chieftains any preteace 
to interfere in his arrangements, 
or to control his intercourse with 
foreign powers. 

Although the extensive military 
power, and the undue ascendancy 
of Scindiah at Poohnah,enabled him 
to usurp almost the whole executive 
authority of the peishwah, it does not 
appear that he has any sort of well- 
founded pretension to this supreme 
ofice. ‘The rajah ot Berar, it 
must be admitted, may with some 
title advance a claim to this supre- 
macy. For the province ot Berar 
formed a part of the dominion of 
Sattarah, under Ram Rajah. That 

rovince Was assigned to Ragojee 

shooslah, the conimander in chiel 
of the Marhatta forces, for the 
payment of his army. He was 
the first rajah of Berar, and he 
does not appear ever TO Have cone 
sidered himself as totally in depen- 
dent of the state of Sat arah_ A 
dread of the superior power of the 
peishwah partly dictatéd this po- 
licy. Ragojee founded upon — 


descent pretension: to the state of 


ALE 
aan 


Rajah, who left no issue. The 
eventual accomplishment of ti 
pretensions was in some de { 

voured by the preservation of hi: 
hominal sub rdination to the state 


dat arah, atte r the deat ly ( + R im 


ot Sattarah 4 but the I OV er ot 


the peishwah prevented their suc- 
cess, 
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Although it was the interest of 
the rajah of Berar to act with the 
peishwah on important occasions, 
he does not appear to have consi- 
dered himself a subordinate mem- 
ber of the empire. In their inter- 
views, the rajah of Berar was 
treated, in conseqrence of his de- 
scent, as a superior in ranks and, 
in his quality of first constituent 
member of the Marhatta states, 
claimed the right of sending to 
the peishwah a dress of honour on 
his aceession to othee. ‘The rajab 
still maintains his pretensions to the 
state of Sattaral, and ot conse- 
quence to the office of peishwah, 
on the same rrounds as the first 
rajah of Berar, On the same 
grounds, also, he establishes his 
pret nsions to be consulted m the 
conclusion of any alliance between 
the peishwah and any tk reien state, 
"The justice of these chums, how- 
ever, have always been denied. 
kor he must be considered either 
as the commander in chief of the 
forces of the empire, or as an inde. 
endent power. In his former ca- 

\ claim tothe right 

t ben col ulted i his sove relyn, 

the rajah of Sattarah, on the con- 
clusion of foreign allnnces. 

The marquis of Wellesley pro- 
ceeds to observe, that if the qucs- 
tion be not tried by the original 
constitution ot the Marhatta em- 
pire, under which the rajah of 
Sattarah was the head of the em- 
pire, and Ragojee Bhooslah, the 
ancestor of the present rajah of 
Derar, the comumeander in. chiet of 
the forces, it myst be decided by 
the rights of long acknowledged 
and actual power. Under this 
view, the peishwah’s independence 
must be admitted equally with 
that of the rajah of Berar. In 
both cases, therefore, the right of 
the peishwa to contract foreign 
alliances 
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alliances is equally indisputable. 
The noble NST QUISy howeve er, c loes 
not sente >» whether the pretensions 
of the rajah of Berar to the state 
of Sattarah are susceptible of com- 
plete establishment. In this cave, 
the rajah of Berar would be cn- 
titled to aspire to the supreme ex- 
ecutive authoritv ot the Marhatta 
empire; and even upon the admis- 


sion that the } wy ah posse: cd 
the right of conclu ling enue. 


ments Win foreign powers, ne 
micht fairly dispute that meh as 
K 
, T ' 7 } , il 1’ 93) | rat } | denver 
VeXCTCUSe ag r\ ohba TLICLAV Tabadedasa aa ihecdage 
the supreme civil ciice ot the state, 
«ley : > , } » } : ly 

to the Excision OF Lii€ he i! LO Liye 
government of Sattarah. 


Betore we return to the drscus- 


are ’ wy ly tern ag ares 7] ha Sli- 
ht % It Mav n hye un POT. LO 
Siate, Ina! ’ : ° late and 
actual ¢ rt or tae present 
peishwah., | Le COVUTSe OF A Cue 
lanutou renws'n ap six ye 1S. his 
hi rhness wa an the frst im Lance, 
deprived, by the violence and am- 
bitten of Dowlut Rao Semadiah, of 
th ine exe ol} in tv, 
ma key : = Cc tUid- 
tron and restraimt. kie was, utte; 
} : i | ee 
\ lide 4 i se tub & 
| l Rao bt: Malt. the owtsi 
October, to abandon his capt 
tal city of Pool » and te take 
rr in the British termtories 
i y { ¢ sO) ed Ascast cc OF the 


sy an e 
treaty of | ecured to him the 
resumpuion ef bis real and legni- 
, , . 
’ ® power, Under the Ooperu- 
thi, encacements with the 
br aiend Overament, it ois conse 
. | 
uA cay 4 ‘| ‘ , Lert ti) | \ h 
‘) | 
“Meili ec Chit Vy a ti VecuUuriy, 
~~ ~ mp ’ Mus ctl d t'- 
i ' 
snect. biest cadvantagcs he ha 
; t = ca mic , the , 
>-* > 
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1ects, servants. or feudat tory chiet. 


tains. Nor could he ever have at. 
tained them by the aid of any ot} 
state Or power. 

Before the restoration of the 
peishwah to the musnud of Pooh. 
nah, which took-place in form on 
he 13th of May 1803, Scindiah 
had returned to Ougein, the capi. 
tal of hisdomintons. He collected 
there a large force, with the pro- 
tessed view ot Opposing Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, and arrived wiih his 
forces 7) the viennty of Boorhap. 
poor on the 23d of February 1803, 
Advices transmitted by colonel 
Collins, the Briush resident ut - 
camp of Semdiah, and from other 
quurters, to the marquis of = 
lesley, induced his lord: ship to su 
pect that Seindiah meditated ; 
accommodation with Holkar, be 
« contederacy with that chieftam 
and with the ial of Berar, for 
thi pu urpose of obstructing tke 
completron of the arrangements 
c es at Bassein between the 
Biiush government and the petsh 
veh. Onthe 24th of March 1803, 
colonel Collins demanded, and with 
much difhculty obtained, an audi 
ence of Scindiah, m order to Te 
quire an explanation of the sus 
pected mtrigue. Upon this occa 
sion, Seindnah, in the presence | of 
ail his principal ministers, p ositively 
assured colonel Collin s, that he has 
no mtention whatever to obstruct 
the execution ot the treaty of Bas 
sein; but that, on the contrary, tt 
was bis wish to rmprove the trie 3 
ship then subsisting between we 
peishwah, the British -overnment, 
aud msown state. “Phos amc able 


dechiration uppears to have pee) 


“re 


insudhcient tor the removal of mie 


‘> re . 
CPOVCTHROr-VeNnCrAal Ss sus pico bse Li 


lone] Collins vas therefore diree 


te d. i in t! 1¢ month 0) if May, Lo re 


the imunediate return to fe 
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dostan of Scindiah and his army. 
Atthe same time he delivered i 

copy of the treaty ot Buassem he 
Semdiah, who, after having con- 
sidered the articles of the treaty, 
declared that it contained no stipu- 
lations injurious to hts ju st rights. 
in conformity to his instructions, 
he set 2 Scindiah to state the 
nature of his late negoctations 
with the raiah of Berar, and with 
Holkar, adding, that any attempt 
ty obstruct the execution of the 
treaty of Bassein would be resisted. 
He also apprised Scindiah that the 
refusal of just and reasonable ex- 


planations, or the prosecution of 


military operations in opposition to 
the resident’s remonstrances, would 
compel the British government to 
resort to Measures of precaution 
on every boundary of his dominions; 
and that certain intelligence of his 
accession to any conte det “acy against 
the Briush power would ‘produce 
immediate hostility. 

Scindiah, in reply, repeatedly 
and publicly declared, that he could 
not give the explanations required, 
unt a meeting should have taken 
place between him and the r: yah 
of Berar, when the British resident 
should be informed, “ whether it 
would be peace or war.” The re- 
ference of the question of peace or 
war toa conference with the rajah 
of Berar, was considered as an in- 
sulting r menac . ot hostility. The 
Taj th, at the head of a pow ertul 
army, having reached the vicinity 
ot Seiad th’s ¢: amp at Kidal: tbad, 
and the manifest indic: ition, afforded 
by Scindiah’s declarati: yn, of hostile 
Proceed dings on the > pa irt of the cone 
oe ains, ind iced the 

emment imme diate ly to 

fo Li ; € most eflectual me Astires 
l@ security ot its rie hits and 
aterests, and those of its allies, 
“ust any eventual aggression on 
Pat ot the confederates. On 


st 
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the 4th of June an interview took 
place at Checkly, on the frontier 
ot the nizam’s territory, between 
the confederate chieftains. The 
marquis of Wellesley distinctly > as- 
serts, that both chieftains conunued 
their negociations with Holkar, in 
order to induce him to join the 
confederacy against the British go- 
vernment and its allies; and, at 
the same time, employed every 
endeavour to detach the peish- 
wih and the nizam trom then 
alliance with the company, by 
intimidation, menaces, and pro- 
mises ot booty and aggrandise. 
ment. 

‘he hostile designs of the Ma- 
rhatta chiettains were repeatedly 
confirmed by the information re- 
ceived by the governor-general 
from the British resident at 
Scindiah’s camp, and trom other 
sources ot intelligence. So early 
as the month of Seah 180%, in- 
formation was communicated to 
one of the native agents of colonel 
Collins, by Ambajee Inga, one 
ot Scindiah’s princips al ministers, 
whose influence, it was supposed, 
In a preat degree regulated the 
proceedings of that chieft: un, that 
orders had been issued to general 
Perron, directing him to place the 
army under his command in a 
state of prep: aration for the field, 
with a view to an eventual rupture 
with the British government. ‘This 
information was distrusted, but the 
treachery of this chieftain to Scin- 
diah, and the concurrent testimony 
ot tacts, atterwards verified the 
communication. 

Other intelligence was also re. 
ceived relative to the hosts: 
views of Semdiah, ot the authenti- 
city of which no doubt could be en- 
tertained. It appeared that he had 
addressed letters to the ofhieers ex- 
ercisine the chief authority, on the 
part of the peishwah, m the pro- 
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vince of Bundelcund, requiring 
them to be prepared to co-operate 
with the contederuted Marhatta ar- 
mies in hostile proceedings against 
the British possessions. Dhurrum 
Rao, an ofhcer commanding « con- 
siderable body ot horse at Ca!pee, 
a station contiguous to the British 
Possessic MS, had also received or- 
ders from Scindiah to the same et- 
fect. “These orders were disavow- 
ed by Scindiah; but the strong 
evidence of their having been tssu- 
ed only confirmed the insincerity ot 
this chieftain. Authentic intelii- 
gence was also received, stating that 
the Rohilla chiettain, Gholaum 
Mahomed Kan, residing at Na- 
down, had been invited by Scindi- 
ah and general Perron, to proceed 
with his tollowers, by the way cf 


- 


Saharunpore, to the station of the 
army commanded by the latter, for 
the purpose of exciting commo- 
tions mthe Jagheer of Rampcre. 
On the 26th of July, c: pies ot let- 
ters trom Scindiah to this chiet- 
tain, and to Bumboo Kan, declar- 
ing his mtention to commence hos- 
tities against the company, and 
mstigating those chiettaims to co- 
operate with ceneral Per: 
received by the marqtis ot Welles- 
ly trom Mr. Leveester, the colle 

tor at Me radabad, to whom thr y 
had been transmitted by Bumboo 
Kan. In addition 
ef hostile mtentions, the c niplete 
state of preparation in which the 
army of general Perron was actu- 
ally placed, is corroborative evi- 


Tl. Wi Ic 


nm . ; 
thes ra iS 


dence ot the actual transmission of 


etiect 
deseribed in colonel Collin *s kk iter 
ot the 9th ot March. 

Under these manifest indications 
of hostility, colonel Collins Wils 
directed to state to Scindiah and 
the rajah of Berar, whose forces 
were now united on the nizam’s 


: | 2 , 
orders to that ofhicer, to the 


: ’ . 
° . ° . Py yy — . , 
{r« Vikikas that tac Britush vovern- 
‘4 


SH ND 


ment anxiously desired the press. 
vation of peace; and to observe 
hat the only proof which could be 
accepted ot the sincerity ot the 
amicable profession: ot ‘Scindiah 
and the rajah of Berar, was the im. 
mediate separation and return of 
their armies to their res; ective Capi. 
tals; in which case it was proposed 
to withdraw the British troops to 
their respective stations. Should, 
however, Scindiah and the rajab of 
Berar be resclved to maintain their 
positions on the trontier of the ni 
zam’s territory, colonel Collins was 
directed ro apprise those chieftains, 
that his orders were to quit the 
camp ot Sctadiah without delay. 

After much evasion, the twe 
ieftains replied to the requisition, 
and proposed, what was equally 


| ‘ , . . ‘* , 
wostid ana madnitssible—that, on 


ch 


toe same day the British troops ua 
der general Wellesley should reach 
the stattons of Bombay, Madras, 
and Sermgapatam, the Marhatta 
coniederates would encamp ther 
uated armies at Boorlanpore, a 
city belonging to Seindiah, and $s 
tuated about 50 miles from th 
nizam’s froutier. ‘That sucha 
proposition was destitute of ever 
thing like Moueravion The coTmumMon 
sense, will at once appear froma 
tutement ot the distance of these 
stations from Ahmednuggur, the 
position occupied by miayor-gene- 
ral Wellesley’s armyon the 3st ct 


-? 


’ 


July, the day on which the last 
conference took place. The d- 
stance of Madras from Ahmednug- 
gur is 1019 miles, Sermgapatam 
541, and Bombay 321. Boorhat- 
pore, as we have already stated, 15 
only oO, Such a proposition wa 
tantamount to a demand, that th 
British army should abandon the 
means which it possessed in its ate 
tual position, and in us embo- 
died state, of opposing a seas 
able resistance to any hostile at 
temp 
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" . 
tempts on the part of the confede- 
. . . . , . = % _ 
rated chieftains; while those chiet- 
, a8. aBiales sean Sin 
tuias should retire wita their unite d 
semiés to a short distance from tae 
frontier of our ally, prepared to 
. } 5 ' Oo”AmnesS = 
take advantage of the approaching 
fyourable season, and ot the ab- 
ence and dispersion of the British 
forces. 
~ oo eee = he 
It is almost unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that such a proposition was 
instantly and decidedly rejected. 


Their second proposition to the 
. | 


aaws 


British resident was—that he should 
appoint a day for the march of th j 
Marhatta forces from the place of 
their encampment, and that he 


should pledge the faith of ie 
British government fo the retreat 
ef the army under general Welles- 
ley, on the day on which the armies 
of the chieftains should commence 
their march to their usual stations. 
Colonel Collins was not authortsed 
to depart from his instructions, and, 
therefore, this arrangement could 
not have been acceded to, even if 
he could have placed any depen- 
dence upon promises which the 
chieftains were so likely to violate. 
Indeed, it soon became evident 
that this was merely an illusory 
roposition, which was ummediate- 
y succeeded by another aparently 
less objectionable, but equally eva- 
sive. The resident, however, con- 
sented to refer the last to general 
Wellesley. Sut Scindiah and the 
rajah of Berar, having made the 
second and third propositions sole- 
ly for the purpose of gaining time, 
transmitted on the following day, 
ri Ist of August 1803, letters to 
Me resident, addressed to major- 
general Wellesley. The Marhutta 
chieftains then proposed to con- 
tinue their armies united, and, in- 
rp of commencing their march 

their respective territories in 


» 
Berar and .the north of Hindostan, 
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to limit their retreat to the neigh- 
bouring station of Boorhanpore, 
precisely according to the terms of 
their first proposition, which had 
been positively and instantly reject- 
ed by the British resident. Upon 
receiving this inadmissible prope- 
sition, colonel Collins made imme- 
diate arrangements for quitting 
Scindiah’s camp, and on the 3d 
of August he proceeded towards 
Aurungabad, 

From the nature and result of 
all these discussions, the marquis 
ot Wellesley draws the following 
conclusions. —That, according to 
the evidence of tact, and the di- 
stinct avowal of Scindiah and the 
rajah of Berar, those chieftains had 
no ground of complaint against the 
British government, nor any rea- 
son to apprehend that their just 
rights and interests were affected 
by the arrangements concluded be- 
tween the Briush government and 
the petshwah.—That the junction 
and continuance of the armies of 
those chieftains on the frontiers of 
the nizam, near Adjuntee, were 
evidently unnecessary for the se- 
curity of their rights, or the protec- 
tion of any part of their territorial 
possessions 3 and that if they had 
really entertained apprehensions o! 
Holkar’s movements, they could 
not have remained in their actual 
position with common prudence, 
but, for their own safety, must have 
retired to their respective capitals, 
since Holkar at that time occupied 
a position in the vicinity of Scin- 
diah’s dominions in Malwa.—That 
the general conduct and language 
of those chieftains indicated designs 
of a hostile nature against the Bri- 
tish government and its allies, the 
peishwah and the nizam, and 
that Scindiah had distinctly de- 
clared on the 28th of May; that 
he and the rajah ot Berar medita- 
ted 
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ted eventtial war.—That their ar- 
mies had assumed a menacing po- 
sition on the frontier of our ally the 
nizam, for the purpose of ena- 
bling them ev entually to carry their 
hostile designs into execution.— 
That Scindiah’s avowal, on the 
sth of May, that, after a meeting 
should have taken place between 
him and the rajah of Berar, the 
British reside should be inform- 
ed whether it would be peace or 
war, was an indisputable manifes- 
tation of a hostilesspuit, and an 
act of direct hostiltty ; and there- 
fore a suflicient cause of War, Ul- 
Jess the menace had been retracted, 
and the Briush mterests secured, 


, 
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that chieftain’s army, from the ex- 
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from a compliance with our requi- 
sition to separate and withdray 
their armies. 

From all these considerations 
the m: arquis of Wellesle) y cor icludes, 
that the defence and security of 
our rights and those of our allies 
could be maintained only by ree 
sorting to arms. The season 
pressed for decision. The actual 
prevalence of the rainy monsoon 
in the provinces of India, Which 
would necessarily become the the 
atre of war, Was favourable to our 
operations, and unpropitions to 
those ot the native powers. To 
have permitted Scindiah and the 
razah of Berar to have remained 
in their actual position until the 
riins were terminate d, would have 
sacrificed many advantages we 
possessed, and would have ena 
bied them to prosecute hostilities 
aganist our allies, and eventually 
AGAINSt OUP POssessio NS, it the com. 
meacemert of the favourable sea 


ln additiontothese circumstances 
the declining staie of the nizam’s 
health, and the designs which the 
Marhatta chieitaias were known te 
entertain with respect to the sute 
ian to the sovereign power of 

¢ Del an, rendered it matspensae 

In) necessary, while them armies 
continued in the position which 
they had assumed, that the British 
troops should occupy a station 
calculated to secure the regular 
order of succession on the nizam’s 


death, and to frustrate the proba 
ble atic? mpts ot the col ted erates 
to plice on the musnud of the De- 
’ ri ; 


kan one of the younger sons of the 
nivam, devoted to the cause of 
the Marhatta chiefs, and uy mical 
to our interests. ‘This measure Was 
abso lutely necessiry, In pursuance 
of the policy which dictated the 
conclusion of the treaties of Hy- 
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derabad, in 1798 and 1800; and 


‘which had for their object, to 


nant _ 
give permanen sce to the British in- 
uence in the Del ‘kan. 7 
An expensive and impolitic 
activity would have given the 
| rt} Mi it 


Marhatta chieftains an opportu 

of employing their combined forces 
arainst our dispirited army, with 
every advant age of season, with 
increased alacrity and vigor, and 
sith the probable addition of 
French assistance, of Holkar’s 
troops, and of some of our present 
Murhatta auxiliaries. Ir we had 
ibmitted to the propositions of 


Scindiah and the rajah ot Berar, 


and had retreated in the tace of 


their united forces, we should have 
compromised the honour, and the 
dignity, and the interests, if not 
the very existence of the Bri- 
tish government in India, by 
favouring the designs of the most 
faithless and rapacious of the Ma- 
rhatta adventurers. We should 
have forteited the opinion of the 
native p OWe’Ts, which torms 2 main 
pillar of the fabric of ow empire. 
We should hanes Ips trently Ce 
knowledged the superior rity of the 
Marhatta arms in the face of all 
Asia ; and we should have been 


degraded by ' the native states of 


Hindos stan and » Dekan, to the 
rank of a se obra V power in In- 
lig aoe os - y 

uid » > ~ ond tI ’ ti Semidiah, W nose 
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miuitary streneth rests upon the 
\pport of French adventure, ene 
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professions of the Marhatta chiefs. 
— professions contradicted by the 
spirit of all their actions, and the 
general tenor of thew character, 
disposition, and views. 

Beside the grounds we have 
stated, which the governor-general 
conceived to be amply sufficient to 


justify his resorting to hostile ope- 


rations, it is evident that ananxicty 
cifectually to check the growth of 
French influence in India operated 
as an additional motive to declare 
war agains tt the Marhatta chief- 
tains. Tee does not appear, however, 
that any direct relations with 
France had been established by 
Mons. Perron; but the known de. 
termination of the French govern- 
mtent to establish, on the tounda- 
tion of her possessions in India, a 
political and military state, and to 
strengthen and augment it by every 
practicable connection with the na- 
tive states of India, and by every 
art ot indefatigable intrigue and 
systematic ambition, naturally ex- 
cited the just suspicion, that such 
views and projects would be facili- 
tated by the territorial and military 
power established under the di- 
rection of Mon isieur Perron, in the 

rth-west of klindostan. The re- 
x se of his power, therefore, al- 
though it was not the cause, 
became a primary object of the 
war. 

It may here be necessary to state 
the strength and efficiency of Mon- 
sieur Perron’s torce. We have 
already observed that his territorial 
ominion, exteriding towards the 
eft bank of the Indus, through 
ut aub, com prehen ded Agi ay 
udalargeportionof the Doab 
a Sante and Ganges, on the 
most vulnerable part of our north- 
western fi ontier ¢ tf Hindostan; and 
that he exercised the nominal au- 
thority of Shah Aulum, the nepneee 
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Moghul emperor, whose person h 
held in the most degradin @ subiec- 
tion. Phe an tf nue of the 
countries sub} : , des 
rived from territorial possessiois 
and oUier 1 rees, ; ved t 
have amounted to .! , 
sterling. Monsieur : 


teeded Mo: Dubotene in the 
chief COTTRTE AN ¥ f Sci incdealr’s rece 
lar infantry in the nort 
vinces of Hindostan. This torce 
amounted to about [6 er 17,000 
regular infantry, end 2 well-ap 

pointed and numerous tran of 
artillery, the most powerful in In- 
diz, with the exception of chat. tn 
the service of his nistesty : torre. 
ther with a body of irreculartroops, 
and from 15 to YO,000 horse. — It 
was expected that this torce mig] 


be increased by re if Rceincnis ¢ t 


eavalry from the chicts tributary 
to, or in alliance with, Monsieur 
Perron. 

A considerable porti n of Scin- 
diah’s possessions, situated between 
the Jumna, the Ganges, and the 
mountams of Cumnon, h aving 
been assioned to this French offices 
he formed it into an inde pend nt 
state, of which Scin hah’s regular 
infantry might be termed the na- 
tional army. 
this territory regarded Monsieur 
Perron as their immediate sove- 


reiyn, and the troops, supported 
from the revenues of the country, 
considered him i, t imumed: 1c 
executive it! rt mee 1 WwW) ‘ch 
thes were to 1 ive Je = eh. 
$? oe 2 re piri * ’ ! ( t 
such me \ ; 1 dic- 


tated wit! L SOV 
rerrn stare of supe rank, and 
with the view f ef}; 





‘ bid \ 
power, to most of the powers oc- 
‘ 
cupying the c 4 ntig j i> 
to his ¢ Minions, ] tended | 
o ree 


imuuence even to 


The inhabitants of 


1 counry « CC Ip’ ‘d by t! i€ Seiks. 
i sepend nt of thes > considera. 


‘ th eresreene? " f Mi n a 
‘ 2% Lil i\ Oonsieur 3 
Per 
Y . rr. ns Rn Phe oe ee wer 7 
} Ao SF Seen Pee & V ¢ | re ed 1% 
1,. ' 
i « ' , iY ’ 1 vata) 
Gram upon the p pula. 
l } ) tal ( 1) any’ bs re VINES, 
oka E Adlaiatbi CU wile sSOoUurC - ot our 


aericuiture, manufactures, com 
merece, and revenue, as well aso 
our recrunis for the army in that 
quarter. At the crisis when evert 
circumstance announced the proba. 
bility of arencwal of the war with 
France, and urged the necessity 
of resorting to every practicable 
measure of prec: ution and security, 
th , sat ty of the British do yMintons, 
in the opinion of the overnor-gene. 
raul, required the 1 eduction of Mon. 
sicur Perron’s military resources 
and Ps we 7; even without reference 
to the question which existed be. 
tiveen ‘Scindiah and the British 
govern iment. In a state of pro. 
found peace, and even of alliance 
with Scindiah, the necessity of ef- 
fectually providing for the secw 
rity of our own Possessions, the 
m: urquis of Wellesley conceives, 
would justify our demanding the 
removal of a danger so imminent 
from the trontier of our dom- 
nions. ‘The refusal of Scindiah 
to comply with such a demand 
might be considered as a cause @ 
wir against that chief, and any 
true or false plea of inability on his 
part to re ‘duce the power of thi 
French state, would authorise the 
Brit: h gvovernment to remove with 
its own hand the proxtim ate case 
of insecurity and alarm. The po- 
licy of such a forcible reductien ct 
the power of this contrguonus state, 
derives som thing like ; r pl: ausible 
foundation from the 1 ces of 
providing for the security of out 
THOSSESS SIONS. But it would, per 
haps, be extendn is thi policy be- 
yond the line ot jus sees th artempt 

suc. 
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euch a reduction di ring the con- 
tinuance of peace with France, 
and with Scindith ; and without 
the provocat! FP of uy act Of hostt- 
lity on the part vt M yusieu! Perron. 
With respect to the origin and 
progress of this French adveuntue 
rer’s civil and military authority, 
it may be proper ‘to observe 
that they were your acini upon 
the disorder and « ‘onfusion of the 
Marhaita empire, he weakness and 
corruption of the « penbon9 of Scin- 
diah, and the decline of his real 
interests and jusi dominion. 

The most accurate accounts of 
the forces of the enciny, nriepen- 
dently of those of Monsreur Perron, 
which we have above cnumer ted, 
state that; towards the close of the 
month of July 1804, those under 
the immediate command ot Seina- 
diah and the raj: . of Berar, which 
WET!e OP POst d inthetieldto maj aporx ge- 
neral Weil ry amounted to about 
$8,500 cavalry, 10,500 regular in- 
fantry, 500 mate! hlock men, 500 
rocket me ay and 190 pieces of 
erdaance. ‘Two brigades under 
Monsieur Dudernaioue ant rajor 
Brownrig, amounting to tweive 
batt alions, had been ordered to 
Hindostan, and Monsieur Pohl. 
man’s brigade had been directed 
to retur ito B orhanpoor, leaving 
with Scindiah o ly ereht ba tall HLS, 
CONSISt ny ot abo it P,51k)) omen. 
The rajah of Berar’s infantry 
amounted to 6,000 men. ‘The 
combine d force were posted at 
Julyong, a place at the otot the 
Adjuntee Ghaut, ia the Dekan. 
la addition to these troops, Sx 
diah had an advai ' 
few thor 
the Adjunt 


rye . P 
.: Phe British forces assembled in 
Cillerent quarters c [) > ‘, ‘ 
| -& ‘ i 4 is i 
~ ; : 
purpose Of executiazy the TOY 10Yre 
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rations araiinst Sang confederate 
Maurhatta chieftains, amounted to 
54,91 + men; exclustve of pioneers, 


gun-liscars, and persons attached 


to the store and ordnance depart. 
ments, bat meludine 3,071 men, 
formini: the garrisons in Guzerat 
and at Surat. Of this number, 
10,500 were assembled in the pro- 
vinces lately ceded by the nawaub 
vizier to the company, under the 
personal command of general Lake, 
the commander in chief. About 
5,500 were prepar 4d to invade the 
provmes of 3 {e'cund, and to 
cover the province and city of 
Benares; 5,216 men were assem. 
bled for the mvasion of the pro- 
vince of Cattack ; 4,251 men were 
isnt tte L Geld force in Guze- 
rat; 15,823 mea were under the 
immediate command of maior-ge- 
neral Wellesley, and destined for 
active —— n — the confe- 
derated chieft.ins; 1,997 men were 
stationed at uy icrabad, to ensure 
the tranquillity of that city, and 
the recular succession to the mus- 
nud, on the contingency of the ni- 
zam’s death. 

[t may be proper to state, in this 
place, that thts event occurred on 
the Gth ot August, two days previe 
oO isly to the commencement of 
hostilittes, at Elyderabad, where 
his eldest son Mirza Secunder Jah, 
was immediately proclaimed suc. 
connor to ihe sou buhdarry of the 
Dekan. On the f ‘llowing day, he 
took his seat on the musnud, and 
recen - the congratulatory presents 
of ¢ prime officers of his go- 
vernmient ai Hiyderabad. 

In addition to the above distri. 
bution ot the forces, 1,598 men 
iat Poohnah, for tie rro- 
tection of that capital and of the 
person of the peishwah; 1,900 
were on their march from Moode 
eul, to jcin the troops under major 
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general Wellesley ; and 4,052 men 
occupied a favourable position m 
the Doab of the Kistna and ‘Toom- 
budra rivers, under the command 


H AND 


of major-general Campbell. The 
following abstract may render the 
distribution of these forces si} 
more distinct. 


In Hindostan, under the personal command of gene- 
ral Lake, the commander in chiet, : 10,500 


At Allahabad, and Mirzapcor, 


- - 5,500 


In the Dekan, under the immediate personal com- 


mand of gencral Wellesley, 


- §,903 


Subsidiary force uader colonel Stevenson, - 7,920 


At Hyderabad, " ° 
At Poohnah, 
At Moodgul, » ° 


On their march from Moodgul, 


bield force in Guzerat, - : 
Garrisons at Guzerat and at Surat, 
For the invasion of Cuttack, - 


——— 16,893 

= 7 ] »997 

. : 1,598 

° : 4,032 
. , 1,900 

- - 4,281 

: : S071] 

. - 5,216 


_—_—_-— ———= 


‘Total, exclusive of gun lascars, pioneers, artificers, 


and store lascars, ‘ 


The plan of the campaign was ar- 
ranged toragencralcombinedattack 
to be made, nearly at the same time, 
on the united army of Scindtah and 
the rotah of Berar, under their per- 
soni command in the Dekan, and 
on thar most vulnerable and value 
able possessions in every quarter of 
India. ‘The scale of operations 
extended trom Delilt and the pre- 
sidencies ot Fort Wiilham, Fort St. 
George, und Bombay, to Pos hnah, 
Hyderabad, Guzerat, and Orissa. 
"The ovjects, to t] e AacconM)y lish- 
ment of which our oper 
directed in the war with Dowlut 
Rao Seindiah, were numerous and 
important.—TThe entire reduction 


tious were 


; 
‘3 ot Monsieur Perr ‘sregular corps, 
i and the anne nto the British 
AA. q rar 1? t! same ay the Wi! ole of the tere 
ee ritory in his possession, within the 
ye dowd of the Jumna and Ganges, 
be with a view to render the river 
te: Jumna the north-western frontier 
pie of our dominion in that quarter.— 


‘Lhe and 


ecccupatuon of Delhi 














: : 54,919 


Agra, and of a chain of posts on 
the western and southern bank of 
the Jumna, in order to secure to 
the British power the free naviga- 
tion of the Jumna, and the posses 
sion of both banks of that river— 
The establishment of a system of 
defensive alliances with such states 
of Hindostan as, from the local 
position of their territories, would 
constitute a barrier between the 
British possessions and those of 
the Marhattas, and destroy the au- 
horty and influence of Scindiah 
in the north-western division of 
Hindostan, from which it was also 
intended to attempt to effect the 
permanent exclusion of the Ma- 
rhattas.—The protection of the per- 
son and nominal autherity of bis 
majesty Shah Aulum.—The occv 
pation of the seu-port of aroach, 
and of the territory annexed tot 
together with the reduction ot Scin 
diah’s power and influence m the 
Guzerat ; and the cession of Sci 
diah’s territories intermixed with 

those 
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those of our allies, the soubahdar 
of the Dekan, and the peishw ah.— 

The gener ral reduction of Scindi- 
ah’s military power and resources, 


within the limits necess: ary for 
our security, and for the safety and 
tranquillity of our allies. These 


were the chief objects of the war 
with Scindiah. In the prosecution 
of hostilities with iit rajah_ of 
Berar, the views of the governor- 
general were chiefly directed to the 
occupation of the provi nee of Cut- 
tack, and the cession of all the 
rajah’s possessions imtex rmixed with 
those of the soubahdar of the De- 
kan; and the general reduction of 
the rajah of Berar’s influence and 
power within the bounds requisite 
tor the safety of our possessions 
and those of our allies. 

The army under major-general 
Wellesley was directed to act 
against the combined forces of 
Scindiah and the rajah of Berar; 
and the operations on the north. 
west frontier of Oude, were under 
the immediate direction of gencral 
Lake. 

Hostilities commenced 
Dekan on the &th of 
1603, On that day, majo: 
Wellesley commenced his 
towards the fortress of Ahmed- 
nhugeur, the fortified 

which was carried by escalade with 
great Spir it and galla: try This 
was effec ted immedi tel} upon the 
| of the army on its ground 
before Ahmedny uggur, by the 
vanced pica jue ts, rein fi reed by 
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the nature of the attack, was 
greater than ours. During the 

night, all that part of their “force 


which Was not re juired for the 
defence of the f tort, went of to the 
northward, excepting a small 
number of Arabs who attended 
one of thei ir wounded chiefs. On 
the 10th of August t. batteries were 


tin 


10th 
opened against the fortress of Ah- 
medaugg ur, Which surrendered on 
the 12th “of the same month. The 
possess m ot this fortress Was of 
the more import proses 
cution of hostilitic Ss since it secured 
the commun icath , with Poohnah, 

and afforded a di ep’ ‘t for supplies of 
afovidias and mul 


; ‘ 1,, 
mice to tne 


lary stores. Af 
ter the Capture of the fortress, gene- 
ral Wellesley took possession « 7 ie 
dependent darn, se placed 
them under the tem npc rary authori- 
ty of a British off 

On the 24th - August the 
confederate chieftains ent ered the 
nizam’s territories, by the Ghia 
of Adjuntee, with a large body of 
horse. Having heard of general 
Wellesley’s arrival at Aurunga- 
bad, they directed their moves 
ments with a view to cross the 
Godavery river, and march upon 
Hyderabad. General Wellesley 
h: avi ng reccived a report to that 
effect, immediately proceed tO- 
wards that river, and continued to 
move to the eastward its 
left bank. The enemy’s operations 
being thus checked to the southe 
ward, they returned to the north 
watd of Jalnapoor, a fortress which 
was attacked and carried by 
] Stevens b on the Is t of Sep- 
tember. ‘Tuis movement of gene- 
ral Wellesley at the s une time 
complete prote ct) to twa 
very imp grain 
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While general Wellesley was 
thus engaged in protecting his con- 
voys, and preventing the en?my 
from crossing the Godavery, colo- 
nel Stevenson repeatedly attempted 
to bring them toaction, He suc- 
ceeded, in the night of the 9th of 
September, in surprising their 
camp ; but it does net appear that 
any material Jess was sustained, or 
any considerable advantage gained 
by this attack. 

The Marhatta chieftains had 
hitherto made no sort of Imprese 
sion on the territories of the nizam 
by the excursions of their trregular 
horse. ‘They determined to chang 
their system of warfare, and mov- 
ed tothe northward, near the Ad- 
juntee pass, where they formed a 
junction with a detachment of ir- 
regular infantry, under the com- 
mand of Monsieur Pohlman and 
Monsieur Dupont, consisting of 
sixteen battalions, with a large and 
well-cquipped train of artillery. 
The whole of the enemy’s army 
was assembled about Bokerdun, 
and between that place and Jaf- 
fierabad. “he two corps under the 
command of gerera! Wellesley and 
colonel Stevense n forme a vwne- 
tion, on the 2ist of September, at 
Puduapoor. 


* 
a 
b] 
p | 
Ma 


It was mmimediatels 
determmed to attack the enemy on 
the morning of the @irs. With 
this view, ti e two divisions miurch. 
ed on the Od: colonel Stev« nson 
by the western route, and major-re- 
neral Wellesley by the eastern route, 
round the hills between Budcnapoor 
and Jalna. Arrived Naulnair 
on the 28d, major-veneral Welles- 
ley reeeived mmfellivence that the 
combined armies ot Scindiah and 
the rajah of Berar were encamped 
at the distance of about six miles 
trom the position which he intend- 
¢dto occupy. Instead of waiting 
uatil the morning of the 4th 
+} 


for the arrival of colonel Stevensog, 
general Wellesiey determinéd im. 
mediately to attack the enemy. 
He adopted this spirited resolution 
to avoid being harassed by the 
enemy, and to secure the bagga 
of his army. There was, at the 
same time, reason to believe, that 
the enemy might receive informa. 
tion of the expected arrival of cole. 
nel Stevenson, and would probably 
retire during the night of the 294, 
in order not to be exposed, on the 
?tth, to the combined attack of the 
British forces. 

Having provided for the securitr 
of his baggage and stores, general 
Wellesley moved on towards the 
army of the confederates, which 
he found encamped between and 
along the course of two rivers 
towards the junction of the Kaitna 
and the Juah. Their line extended 
east and west along the north bank 
of the Kaizna river, the banks of 
which are high and rocky, and 
impassable for guns, excepting near 
the villages. Sn the vicimty of 
Bokerdun was posted the right of 
the enemy, consisting entirely of 
cavalry, and extending to their line 
of infantry, which was encamped 
in the neighbourhood of the for 
tified village of Assye. The 
British troops had marched four 
teen miles to Naulnair, and the di- 
stance of that place from the ene 
my’s camp was six miles, It was 
one o'clock before they came @ 
sight ot the enemy. They arrived 
in front of the enemy; but general 
Wellesley determined to attack 
their left, where thetr guns 
infantry were posted. The troops 
passed the river Kaitna ata 
beyond the enemy’s left flank, 
near the village of Pepulgaon. 

General Wellesley formed 
infantry in two lines, with 
British cavalry, as a reserve, 10 4 
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third, in an open space between the 
Kaitna and the Juah rivers, which 
run nearly in a parallel direction. 
The peishwah’s and the Mysore 
cavalry occupied a position to the 
southward ot the Kaitna, in order 


to keep in check a large body of 


the enemy's cavalry. ‘The num- 
ber of British troops engaged 
amounted to about 4,500 men. 
They consisted of 1,200 cavalry, 
European and native, 1,300 Euro- 
pean infantry and artillery, and 
2,000 sepoys. The force of the 
enemy, composed ot sixteen repu- 
lar battalions of imtantry, amount- 
ed to 10,500 men. They were 
commanded by European oincers, 
and their train of artillery exceed- 
ed one hundred guns. In addition 
to this decided superiority of num- 
bers, the enemy had some very 
considerable bodies ot horse, which 
are stated to have amounted to 
more than 30,000 men. As the 
British troops advanced to the 
Kaitna river, the enemy commen- 
ced a cannonade, which however 
produced little effect; and when 
they discovered general We'lesley’s 
intention to attack their left, they 
changed the position of their in- 
fantry and guns, and extended 
their leit from the Kaitna across to 
the village of Assye wpoa the 
Juah river, which was upon the 
right of the British army. They 
also formed a second line nearly at 
nght angles to the rear of their 
Orsi, with its left towards the vil- 
lage of Assye, and its rear to the 
Juah, along the bank of which it 
extended in a westerly direction. 
General Wellesley commanded 
the enemy to be immediately atiack- 
ed. The troops advanced under a 
severe and destructive tire from the 
enemy's cannon. The British are 
nilery producing little effect, and 
Mary difficulties opposing its ad- 





vance, the general ordered it to be 
leit behind, and the whole line to 
move on. At the same time, he 
directed lieutenant-colonel Max- 
well, with the British cavalry, to 
protect the right of the infantry as 
the line advanced. Notwithstand- 
ing their tremendous cannonade, 
the enemy were soon compelled te 
fall back upon the second line in 
front of the Juah. The picquets 
of the infantry, and the 74h regi- 
ment, which were on the right of 
the first and second lines, suifered 
considerably from the fire of the 
artillery on the left of the enemy’s 
position near Assye. ‘The enemy’s 
cannonade had proved so destruc- 
tive to the 74th regiment, that a 
body of cavalry was encouraged to 
charge it, while most exposed to 
this tire. The British cavalry, 
however, charged the enemy in 
turn, and drove them with great 
slaughter into the Juah. ae. 
awed by the steady advance of the 
British troops, the enemy at length 
gave way in every direction; and 
the cavalry, having crossed the 
Juah, charged the tugitives along 
the bunk of the river with the 
oreatest eflect. 

‘The force under general Welles- 
ley wus not equal to the object © 
securing all the advantages arising 
from this success. Many of the 
enemy’s guns, as our troops ad- 
vanced, were left in the rear, which 
were afterwards turned upon the 
British line by individuals who, 
having thrown themselves upon 
the ground, had been left on the 
ficld, under the supposition that 
they were dead. ‘Lhis artifice is 
often practised by the troops of the 
native powers. Some time elapsed 
before the fire which the enemy 
kept up from these guns could be 
stopped. To effect this object ge- 
neral Wellesley took the 78th regis 
© 4 met, 
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ment, and the 7th reciment native 
cavalry. In the course of this ope. 
ration, in which he compelled them 
to abandon their guns, the gene- 
ral’s horse was shot under him. 
A part of the enemy’s corps re- 
treated in good order. The Bri- 
tish cavalry re-crossed the Juah, 
and charged a body of infantry 
which had retired, and was again 
formed. Colonel Maxwell was 
killed in the charve. The enemy’s 
cavalry, which ! been hovering 
round the British troops during 
the action, stiil continued near ge- 
neral Wellecley’s line. Thetr in- 
fantry, which had tormed again, 
gave way upon being charged by 
the British seavalry. ‘The victory 
was then decided, and the enemy 
retreated, leaving twelve hundred 
men dead on the field of battle, 
which was covered with their 
wounded: ninety-cight pieces of 
cannon, seven. standards, their 
camp equipage, a great number 
of bullocks and camels, and a 


Jarcve quantity of military stores 
and amunition, were the truits of 
oe orig seacton 
thn ‘ } if A 7" Vict r Ve 
The | ustamed by the British 
: ; } - 8 
t" mn th briitant and aecrmive 
. ret 
Wis VeTy SseVCTe. The 
ofthe kiled and wounded, 
, , y . ry ry , ‘ 
1 ing a very lazge proportion 
t ofhcers, amounted to 498 ot the 


former, and 1,188 of the latter. 
in testrmony of the high honour 
acquired by the army under the 
personal command of major-ge- 
neral Wellesley at the battle of 
Assve, the governor-general in 


ordered honorary colon 


i device nm commemoration 


t t splendid victory, to be 
ito the 18th regiment of 

id to the 74th and 7&th 

"The names ot 

brave officers d men who 


are to be 
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recorded, together with the cl, 
cumstances of the battle, upon the 
public monument to be erected g 
Fort William, to the memory of 
those who have fallen in the public 
service during the campaign. 

Upon this memorable occasion, 
major-general Wellesley ap 
to have displayed great skill, cou. 
rage, promptitude, and judgment; 
nor have the British troops ever 
manifested more exemplary order, 
firmness, discipline, and alacrity, 
Tne whole line, led by general 
Wellesley in person, advanced to 
the charge with the greatest steadi. 
n¢éss and bravery, although unsup. 
ported by artillery, against a most 
sovere and destructive fire of 
round and grape, and, notwith. 
standing the superior numbers of 
the enemy, compelled them, at the 
point of the bayonet, to abandon 
their guns, and to retire from the 
field of battle, after having main 
tained their ground with much 
obstinacy for more than three 
hours. It was reported that Sein 
diah’s principal minister received 
«mortal wound in the action. An 
European officer of rank was 
cut down, and afterwards found 
among the dead. The complete 
deteat of the combined army of 
Scindiah and the rajah of Berar, an 
irreparable blow to the strength 
and efficiency of their military re 
sources, and the expulston of 2 
hostile and predatory army from 
the territory of our ally, the sow 
bahdar of the Dekan, are the im 
portant advantages resulting from 
the triumph ot the British arms Mm 
the battle of Assye. 

Scindiah and the rajah of Berar 
collected the remains of their bre- 
ken army, and moved to the west 
ward, along the bank of the Tap 
tee. General Wellesley, concetY 


ing it to be their intention to pre 
ceed 
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eeed to Poohnah, determined not 
to descend the Adjuntec Ghaut, 
but to remain to the southward, 

and to regulate his movements by 
those of ‘the encmy. He directed 
colonel Stevensor, who had been 
unavoidably prevented from joming 
the division under general Welles- 
lev’s command before the evening 
of the 24th of September, to conti- 
nue his route to Boorhanpoor. This 
city,and the hill-fort of Asseerghur, 
which has been denomi nated the 
Key of the Dekan, surrendered to 
the British arms; the former on 
the 16th, the latter on the 21st of 
October. 

General Wellesley declined re- 
ceiving the irregular overtures for 
Ponca m; ide by Scindiah, on 

the 8th of October, from a convic- 
tion that a compliance with his re- 
quest was not at all likely to be 
conducive to any honourable re- 
sult, and from a suspicion that the 
presence of a British officer in that 
chieftain’s camp might be repre- 
sented to his soldiers as an attempt 
on our part to sue for peace. He 
signified, however, his disposition 
to receive at the British cam p any 
person duly authorized by Scin- 
diah and the rajah of Berar, to 
propose terms of peace to the allied 
powers, 

While general Wellesley conti- 
nued to observe and check the 
movements otf these chieft: uns, 


their pos sessions in the prov ince otf 
Guzer at on the western, and ot 


Cuttack on the eastern side of In- 
dia, were conquered by the British 
arms. =In conformity to the com- 
prehensive plan of operations 
formed by the vovern .. rannea | 
which was cale ular i to ? T ‘y 
Nearly at the rage 


, 
j same tune, thie most 
arstant possess msot S diah and 
‘ i ‘ . saNAlaeha ahi : 

th e ’ BI } 
' ee Bera ir, licutenant-colo- 


nel Woodington, of the Bombay 
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establis hment, with a detachment 
of his m: jesty” ’s 86th regiment, and 
a proportion of European artillery 
and native infantry, marched from 
Baroda, on the Ylst of August, 
against the fort of Baroach, in the 
province of Guzerat. On the 29th 
of August, the memorable day on 
which general Lake gained 4 com- 
plete victory over the forces of 
Monsieur Perron at Coel, on the 
north-west frontier of Oude, the 
fort of Baroach was stormed and 
carried. Colonel Woodington com- 
manded the assault to be made 
at three o’clock, P. M., under the 
expectation that the enemy were 
likely, at that hour, to be taken off 
their guard. “The storming party 
gonsisted ot 100 Europeans, a id 200 
natives, under the command of 
captain Richardson of the 86th 
regiment. ‘They were supported 
by asecond party of 150 Europeans 
and 250 natives, under the com- 
mand of major Cuyler of the same 
regiment. T’he reserve, under the 
command of captain Betham of 
the Bombay establishment, was 
composed of 150 Europeans, and 
100 sepoys. ‘Vhe enemy, atter a 
short but Vis rorous resistance, were 
compelled to re treat, and the Bri- 
tish troops carried the fort with 
little loss. M: ne Cuyler, and ¢ apt. 
Richardson displayed great spirit 
and g: Wlantry. The casualties du- 
ring the sic ve were inconsiderable. 
With the tort of Baroach, the 
COTM PA) ty obt ‘l 
district Oi tiat name, at dings an 
annual revenue estumated at eleven 
lacks ot ru 


‘heonly remaining territory be- 


1} d possession of the 


longing to Scindiah, in the province 


of Guzerat, was the district of 
Champa: eer. ‘The town ot Cham- 
panecr, with t] fort of — - 
our, ait ' tila d ti \ wras tae 


wesiern conimnes of ti provi ol 
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Malwa. On the 17th of Septem- 
ber, the fort, tne town, nd the 


district, were in (he possession of 


the British troops, whose loss in 
achieving these conquests was very 
inconsiderable. 


The mvasion ef the province of 


Cuttack was to have been executed 


by about five thousand men, ot 


which the greater part consisted 
of native troops, under the com- 
mand of leutenant-colonel C ampe 
bell. ‘These torces being princi- 
pally assem bled at Ganj im, were 
nae y pili aced under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-celonel Hiar- 
court, of his majesty’s 1th regi. 
ment of foot, the mili ry secre- 
tary of the FOVEeTNOT $6" neral ; lieu. 
tenant-colonel Campbell having, tn 
consequence of a severe iiness, 
been rendered unable to proceed 
with the detachment ticm Gan- 
jam. With the zeal and spirit 
which he has manifested upon so 
many occasions, colonel Campbeil 


--<- 


— ; eae ’ : a - - ° . 
endeavoured, notwithstandimns 
ian we 

uiness, to proceed with the troops, 


> + . . r 1 j ’ . . be } . . 
b li, after one dua S marci, ne Was 
Several WeELKS Nich iced nis €Xiste 
’ - ’ + 
On the JIth of September, Heu- 


tena tecolonel Hare. url a rive d otf 


. 
Gsanjam, anc 


—- 


. , ree 
took the commanc 


ot tne trocps, () the 4 y they 


‘ a af 
Och } ssesgpion Of tvlut Dafam, 
without being exposed to any resist- 


ance on the part of the Muarhattas. 
Encouraged by a leiter from colo- 
nel Harcourt, the bramins cf the 
prgoud ¢ { Jaggern mt sent 2 aepue 
tation to the Ph 
nickpatam, to c 


1 
. 
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to 9 iggernaut on the 18th, 
where h neampea ; the pay ida 
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having been evacuated by the Ma- 


eS Ae 


> j aa) - . : 
biacta forces. abe tuwn of Cute 


ack, Bal lasore, 2 and Soor Ng, were 
suceessi\ ‘ely taken posses: ion of by 
U 1e British Croops wit! ram any re. 

cance on the p. art of the cnhemy, 
zi circumstance chat rendered unis 
siceess still more s: mene Was, 
that du: ing the wi le of these Ope. 
rath n tn hal tants of the Prd. 
Vince of au ACK QAVE EVETY ASSiste 
ms : # wo et se ice ms and et. 
ndted the most unequivocal marks 
of satistaction at the prospect of re 
ceivine the protection ¢ i cha > Bri itish 
governmen 
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cre still Tre ned reduc 
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of the tortot Barabutty. tis fort 


is Of considerable strengta and 
has only one entrance, by a nat 
row bridge cover a wet dite 
twenty feet in depih, and varying 
in breadth, from U.nty-tive to one 
hundred and thirty-five feet, ate 
cordvg to the situation of the 
bastions. A small battery, whicd 
wescoon I ‘eted on the night ot the 
Loch ot October, having destroved 
the defences int he south tace of the 
rt, and silenced the eneniv's guns, 
hettenant-cclonel Harcourt order 
ed heutenant-colone! Clayton t 
storm the fort. ‘The storming 
v ty. consisted of two hundred 
men from his majcsty’s 2d, and 
the Niaar. is Kuro } Chl peg ume cnts, 
four hundred sepeys trom the ou 
Ber ng? gal, i ind 6 Gih a pd }th rege 


menis of MI idras native milantryy 
provi ad d with one stx-pounder and 


, party cf artilierv-men. In pas 
ing the bridge, they were expe 
toa he: ivy fire of musketry Forty 
minutes elipsed before they suc 
Ce ed “dit Fe blowing ope: a1 the wicket 
The v the 1) yy assed th: ougi rit sing \Y; 
and notwithst tanding a vicorous re 
sistance from the eneniv, as they 
entered the fort, and whale they 


were forcing two other gates, & 
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British compelled the enemy to re- 
yire, AN rd took posse ssion of the fort. 
in the assault, the storming party 
took ! tour stand. rds of colour dy ohh J 
nner i their usual steadiness 
and bravery. ‘The loss on cur 
side was inconsiderable. By this 
success, the whole of the valuable 
province ot Cutts ick Was annexed 
to the compan) s domuiuons. his 
acquisition is of very great im- 
poitance. It secures a tree and 
unin terrupted communication be- 
tween the supreme government ot 
India and the subordinate presi- 
dencies of Fort Si. George and 
Bombay. Colonel Harcourt was 
appointed to the command of the 
roops in Cuttack, and a commis- 
sioner tor the setilement of this 
province. 

Victory, continuing faithfully to 
any ihe progress of the Bri- 
tish arms, crowned the gallant and 
spirited noon ns of veneral Lake, 
on the north-wesi froutier of Oude, 
with the most sp endid success. In 
order to Occupy a peation favour- 
able to the Inuanediate prosecution 
of muitary oper: ations, in the event 
ot eo sulites with Scindiaa, the 
commander in chief, general Lake, 
marched trom Cawnpore on the 
7th of August, and on the YSth 
of the same month reached the 
vicinity of Coel. Being apprised 
by colonel Collins of his depar- 
tue drom Seindiah’s camp, and 
having received a dispatch from 
tie governor-general, which au- 
taorised him to commence the most 
active MUKy Operations avainst 
the forces of Semadiah, Mousieur 
Perry ny and their al] ies, eeneral 
L ike, on the Yuth of Augu t1803, 
Moved into the 1 


Vos 
iat 


rf 1 ns . 
avsdtilatla terrie 
bg : . 4. . . . 
‘Ones, With the intention of attack- 
ij M nS! IT } Sern * ot ! 
evacnisieur Perron s torce, which 
Was stationed at a short distance 
from the woe me rs es 
Ale tortiess of Ally Ghur, 
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The British forces reached this place 


about seven o’clock in the morning 
of the 29th, when the enemy in- 
stanily struck their tents, and the 
whole of their cavalry drew up on 
the plain near the fort of Ally 
Ghur. Monsieur Perron oceue 
pied a very advantageous position. 
His right was protected by the fort; 
and the nature of the ground, iO. 
gether with the position of some 
villares, occupied by parties of his 
troops, materially strengthened his 
lett. His front Wis completely 
covered by an extensive swamp. 
Vhe jorce under his command ccne 
sisted of about 15,000 horse, of 
which between four and tive thou. 
sand were regular cavalry. But 
the regular aud determined ad- 
vance of the British treops so come 
ple: ely overawed Monstcur Perron’s 
forces, chat they tmmediately re 
tired, and quitte ‘d the field without 
veitul Ing tO risk an “gg 
Several a tempts were mide 
charge them, but this was ef a 
ally prevented by the precipitancy 
ot their retreat. Although no en- 
agement ensued, the retreat of the 
enemy established the supenority of 
our arms, diminished the muitary 
repuiation of Monasicur Perron, and 
occasioned the detection ot sever 
of his confederates. The c MM ill 
der im chief took possession of the 
town of Coel, and the greater part 
of the inhabitants, who had left a& 
on the approach of Our troops, res 
turned, aud with entire conidence 
piaced themselves under the pro- 
tection ot the Brit harms. 

‘The army having encamped be- 
tween Coel agd Ally Ghar, gene ral 
Lake, on the ach of Se pt ‘mber, 
made the necessary preparations 
for the attack of this fon tress. In 
order to save the effusion of blood, 
he summoned Monsieur Pedron, 
whem Monsieu Verronu had left ‘a 
ue 
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the command of the fort, to surren- 
der. His efforts having proved 
unsuccessful, he determined to at- 
tempt to carry the fort by assault. 
Lieutenant-colonel Monson com- 
manded the storming partv, and 
conducted the attack with great 
skill, gallantry, and fortitude. The 
fortress of Ally Ghur is of singu- 
Jar streneth. It has a broad and 
deep ditch, and a fine glacis. The 
country, for a mile round, is com- 
pletely exposed to the fire ot the 
fort. It has only one entrance, 
which is exceedingly intricate, over 
2 narrow causeway, under which 
the enemy had commenced amine; 
but having omitted to cons:ruct a 
draw-bridge, our troops were en- 
abled to pass the ditch on the cause- 
way, and immediately to attack the 
fortress. ‘The storming party ad- 
vanced under cover of a heavy fire 
from the British batteries erected 
for the purpose, and approached 
the fort within one hundred yards 
before they were discovered. Af- 
ter surmounting the most formi- 
dable obstacles during a long ex- 
posure to a destrucuve fre, they 
succeeded m blowing open the 
first gate, and the troops advanced 
m a circular direction, round a 
strong bastion of masonry, along 
a narrow path, and through two 
gateways which they a@asily torced, 
to a fourth gateway leading into 
the body of the fortress. During 
this time they were much an- 
noved by a tery heavy cross fire. 
The tourth g afeway was too stre ng 
to be torced. Major Macleod, 
however, pushed through — the 


wicket. Little opposition ensued ; 
and the tort, atter a virorous de. 
) ’ 7 ° 
» lasted an hour from 


fence wh; 
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the commencement ot the attac! 
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Was completers 4 rrred, Abent 
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two thousand ef the enemy were 
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BiuicG ; ne were UrawnAed in afte 
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tempting to escape, and those wh 
surrendered were afterwards per. 
mitted to quit the tort. The 
French commandant, the only 
European in the place, was takea 
prisoner. Our loss was extremely 
severe, with that of a very const 
derable proportion of officers. Ie 
consisted in 43 killed, and 180 
wounded. Among the latter were 


at 
<> 


licutenants-colonel Monson and 
rowne, major Macleod, and se 
veral other gallant officers. 

In the tort, some tumbrils of 
money were found, which the 
storming party divided on _ the 
spot. ‘this success was attended 
with the acquisition of the greater 
part of the military stores belong. 
ing to the French party ; for Ally 
Gshur was the residence ot Mon 
sicur Perron, and the grand depot 
of his military stores, 

The day atier the successful Us 
sault of Ally Ghur, Monsieur Per 
ron addressed a letter to general 
Lake, informing him that he had 
resiyned the service of Scindiah, 
and requesting permission to pass, 
escorted cither by British troops or 
his own body guard, with his fa 
mily, property, and the officers ot 
his suite, to Lucknow, through the 
territory of the company, and ot 
the nawaub vizier. General Lake 
immediately complied with his re- 
quest, permitted him to be escorted 
by his own body guard, and pro- 
vided for his reception in the come 
pany’s territories, and those of the 
nawaub vizier, with every mark of 
honour and respect. It was Supe 
posed that the capture of Ally 
Ghur induced Monsieur Perroa 
to solicit the protection « f the Bri- 
tish rovernment. He stated, hows 
ever, that he had retired trom Se! 
diah’s service, in consequence © 
havine received intelligence that 
his successor was not only appomt- 
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ed, but was actually on his way to 
sume the command. He at the 
sume time ¢ bserved, th wt ne was 
convinced, from the treachery and 
ingratitude of h s European oflicers, 
sha it was not in his power to op- 
x se SUCC — ulre sistance to the pro- 
gress of the British arms. 
~ Hav ine applied a draw-bridge to 
the 4 AtCWw. iv of the fort ot Ally 
Ghur, in order to render it Impreg- 
nable to any of the native powers, 
and left a sufficient force in it for 
its defence, general Lake, on the 
Tth of September, commenced his 
march towards Dehli. On the 8th 
the army reached Koorah, a tort 
of some strength, about thirty miles 
distant from Ally Ghur, w! hich had 
been evacuated by the garrison im- 
mediately after the fall of that for- 
tress. 

The only check which the British 
troops appear hitherto to have ex- 
pettenced, was at Shekoabad.  Re- 
peated|y attacked by a superior 
force, under the command of a 
French officer of the name of 
Fleury, colonel Coningham was at 
length, after having resisted the 
enemy with great re: solution and 
spirit, afid exhausted all his amma- 
nith n, compelle d to surrend ; on 
the advantaceo Us condition, how 


AN b\eaay 


ever, of being permitted to march, 
with the five compal es of sé poys 
under his command, to Cawnpore 
In this spirited attack and resist 
ance many were killed and wound. 
ed, Among the latter was the 
brave and distineuished colonel 


Conningham. =‘ This intelligence 


was commit cate { ro ven ra} Lake 
on the march to D ‘hh. 
lhe British TM Y rehoed Se. 


cundra on the of sepe mber, 
. . ' 


andonthe Lith, after a iatigning 
march of eightcen miles, 2 rived at 
le] onah N liah, about six miles 
trom Dehli, at leven o'clock in 
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the morning. The commander in 
chief fy, having received intelligence 
that Monsieur Louis Bourquien 
aaa crossed the Jumna in the night, 
with sixteen battalions of regular 
infantry, six thousand cavalry, and 
a considerable train of ordnance, 
ie purpose ot attacking the 
ish forees, immediately upon 
his arrival at Jehnah Nullah, pro. 
ceeded mm person to reconnoitre 
them with the whole of his cavalry, 
consisting only of three regiments, 
and found them drawn up on rising 
ground, in order of battle and in 
full force. ‘Their position was 
strenethened by a swamp cover. 
ing each flank, beyond which the 
cavalry was posted. Their front 
was covered by a numerous ars 
tillery, and protected by a line of 
intrenchments. Having reconnoi- 
tred the enemy’s position, general 
Lake ordered the line to tall in 
without delay, and move to the 
front ia columns of grand divisions. 
The troops enzared in this glori- 
ous action were his mate sty’s Toth 
reoiment, seven battalions of se- 
poys, the artillery, the 27th drae 
goons, and two regime nts of native 
cavalry. ‘The enemy’ § force con- 
sisted of 13,000 infantry, and 6,000 
cavalry 3 in a all pov men. The 
sritish to was only 4,590. 

The position of rd enemy was 
such as to render it difficult to at- 
tack them with effect. General 
Lake, theretore, determined to make 
emt, that they might be induced 
to leave their intrenchments, and 
advance upon the plain. By this 

troorade movement, the cavalry, 
which had betore considerably ad- 
vanced, soon formed a junction 


with the infantry im the rear, 


which still continued to advance. 
The cavalry then opened from 
the centre, and allowed the tntan- 
try to pass on tn front. The false 
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retreat of the cavalry completely 
deceived the enemy. They imme- 
diately quitted their strong post- 
tion, and advanced with the whole 
of their numerous artillery, shout- 
ing and exhibiing the strongest 
demonstrations of confidence in 
victory. The British infantry in- 
stantly formed into one line, with 
the cavalry about forty yards ia 
the rear of the night wing of the 
infantry, when it formed a second 
line. ‘The whole then proceeded 
against the enemy, led by general 
Lake in person, at the head of the 
7oth regiment. ‘The enemy kept 
up a tremendous fire of round, 
grape, and chain shot. But not- 
withstanding the destruction it pro- 
duced, the troops advanced with 
the greatest bravery and steadiness, 
without taking their muskets from 
their shoulders. When they had 
approached within a hundred paces 
ot the enemy, they were exposed to 
a heavy fire cf grape from all their 
artillery. Orders were instantly 
given to charge the enemy with 
bayonets. “Lhe whole line tired a 
volley. With their brave general 
at their head, they rushed on with 
irresistible impetuosity ; the enemy 
gave way and fled in every direc- 
Gon. 

When the line halted, it was 
ordered to break into cclumns of 
companies. This mancuvre en- 
abled the Briush cavalry to pass 
through the intervals, and charge 
the enemy with their galloper guns. 
They pursued them to the banks 
of the Jumna, drove vast numbers 
into the mver, and completed the 
victory. ‘The lett wing, under the 
command of major-general St. 
John, was equally successful. By 
this spiendid victory, siaty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, and thirty- 
seven tumbrils laden with ammu- 
muon tell into our possession. 


Twenty-four tumbrils exploding . 


during the batude, and many 
others, with a number of ammn. 
nition cariiuges, were left by the 
enemy in the Jumna and the 
Jehnah Nuilah. Two tumbrils 
contaiming treasure were takeg 
on the field of battle. The log 
of the enemy has been estimated 
at three thousand men. Thatof 
the British forces was also very 
considerable, amounting in killed, 
wounded, and missing, to four hua. 
dred and eighty-five men: about 
one-ninth of the army brought 
into the field upon this ever-me. 
morable occasion. Major Middle. 
ton, cornet Sanguine, and several 
European soldiers, tell from the 
effects of the sun. The import 
ant consequences resulting from 
this victory were—the evacuation 
of the city avd foris of Dehli, and 
the dispersion of the enemy in al 
directions. =. 

In the general orders issued by 
the marquis cf Wellesley, upon 
receiving the official statement ot 
this splendid victory,, he directed 
the public thanks of the supreme 
government of the British posse» 
sions in India to be giver to e 
neral Lake, tor the unexamp 
alacrity, eminent judgment, and 
indefatigable courage with ypich, 
under extraordinary difficulties, he 
prepared the army of Bengal for 
the field; conducted it by a rapid 
succession of glorious victories 0 
the complete defeat of a powertul 
enemy; and maintained the ho 
nour of the British name in India, 
by humane attention to the iba 
bitants of the conquered provinces 
and by a due respect and reve 
rence towards the unfortunate Te 
presentative of the house of Timut- 
The brilliant exertions of the army 
under general Lake were reward 
with the same honours which were 
conte? 
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conferred on the British troops for 
their splendid achievements at As 
sve, under the command of major 
general Wellesley. 

~ Immediately atter the action of 
Dehli, the unfortunate emperor, 
Shah Aulum, sent to general Lake, 
expressing his desire to place his 
royal person and authority under 
the protection of our victorious 
arms.. On the 16th of September 
general Lake waited on his ma- 
jesty, and congratulated him on his 
emancipation from the oppressive 
and degrading control of a Freach 
faction. The eldest son of his ma- 
jesty, Mirza Akbar Shah, con INCte 
ed the commander im chief to hits 
royal presence. The distance to 
Dehli from the encampment of the 
British forces on the banks of the 
Jumna being five miles, the com- 
mander in chiet did not reach the 
palace until sun-set. The crowd 
in the city was so great, that it wis 
with some ditiiculty the cavalcade 
could proceed to the palace. Ge- 
neral Lake was at lengih ushered 
into the presence of the unfortunate 
and venerable emperor ;—Oppress- 
ed by the accumulated calamities 
of old age, degraded authority, po- 
verty, and loss of sight, this un- 
happy prince was seated under a 
tattered canopy, with every exter- 
nal appearance of misery and desti- 
tution. ‘The impression which ge- 
neral Lake’s conduct, at this affect- 
ing and interesting interview, pros 
duced on the minds of the inhabi- 
tants ot Dehli, is not to be de- 
sxtibed. In the metaphorical lan- 
guage ot Asia, the extraordmary 
joy excited by the deliverance trom 
bondage of the aged and unforiu- 
nate Shah Aulum, is represented 
to have restored his majesty’s sight, 
In addition to many distinguished 
marks of royal tavour, the em- 
peror conferred on the general the 
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second title in the empire ; signify. 
ing in English, * lhe sword of 
the state, the hero of the land, the 
lord of age, and the victorious in 
war.” 

To maintain the dignity and se. 
cure the comfort of his imperial 
Majesty was an object to which the 
attention of the marquis of Wel. 
lesley, after the restoration of this 
unfortunate representative of the 
imperial house of Limur, was hu- 
manely directed. It cannot be de- 
nied that permanent arrangements 
for the provison of his majesty’s 
farmuy, while chey were calculated 
to secure th > ends of jusitce and 
humanity, could fail to be ate 
tended with important advantages 
to the British interests in India. 
Directions were also civen by the 
governor-gencral to provide for the 
nobility and the ereat othcers of 
state at Dehli, whose fortunes had 
been sacrificed to the usurpation 
of Scindiah and of French advene 
turers. ‘hese beneficial arrange. 
ments were made on principles sie 
milar to those adopted by the mar- 
quis of Well. sley in the vear 1799, 
after the tal! of Seringapatam,whenr 
he established a liberal and perma- 
nent provision for the principal 
officers and nobility of ‘Tippoo Sul- 
taun. 

Having appointed lieutenant-co- 
lonel Ochterlony to attend the per- 
son and receive the commands of 
the emperor, and left the requisite 
garrison at Dehli, general Lake 
moved from that city towards 
Agra on the 24thof September, im- 
pressed with the gratifying convic- 
tion, that the inhabitants of Dehli, 
from the protection extended to 
their persons and property, and 
trom the mld treatment which they 
justly expected to receive, rejoiced 
in the change of misters, and re- 
garded the British troops as friends 
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and deliverers. Before his depar- 
ture, Monsieur Louis Bourquen, 
who commanded in the action of 
the dith at Dehli, and four other 
French officers, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners to gen. Lake. 

About this period, the detach- 
ment of British troops under the 
command of lieut.-colonel Powel 
completely succeeded im the ex- 
pulsion of the forces under the 
command of Shumshere Behaudur 
from the province of Bundeleund. 
The details of these operations, 
however creditable to the troops 
by which they were executed, are 
not of a nature to excite much im. 
terest. But their contribution to 
the 5 rener. il success Of our 
india deserves to be honourably 
menuoned. 

On the 2d of October the army 
under general Lake arrived at Mut- 
tra, and formed a junction with 
ihe detachment commaauded by co- 
lonel Vandeleur, to whom Mon- 
sur Dudernaigue, and two other 
otheers, whe detached by 
Scindwh with some regu! 


arms in 


shad been 
lar batta- 
Ons, the month oi July 
uipose of remtorcing Monsieur 
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Porron, had ju 


rendered t - 
wives. The Brit umMmy, on the 
4 h oi Uet be r, ar ead belure the 
fortress of Agra. General Like 
unmediately summoned the garm- 


“Nn to surrender, but no answer 


was returned. Hy 
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colonel Clarke was directed, ap the 
10th of October, to take possession 
of the town with his br: trade of 
sepoys, while heutenant-col. Mic 
culloch, with three battalions of 
sepoys, advanced to the attack of 
the ravines. After a long andy. 
vere contest, the enemy evacuated 
the town. The attack on the rm. 
vines equally succeeded; but the 
high spirit and bravery of the off. 
cers and men of the native batta. 
lions exposed them, in some degree 
unnecessarily, to considerable loss, 
The enemy lost six hundred men, 
Our loss was also considerable ; jt 
consisted of thirty-five killed, and 
one hundred and venty-nine 
wounded. ‘Twenty-six guns, with 
several tumbrils, were — taken, 
About two thousand five hon. 
dred men, the remainder of the 
cuemy’s battalions, atter wards sure 
rendered to general Lake, and 
marched into the British Camp on 
the oth ot October. 

On the same evening the garn 
son of the fort sent proposals to cas 
Pe itulate. For the purpose of finally 

sung r the terms ot the c ap itu 

lat 10n, a Dr ‘iuish othcer was sent 
into the tort; but while he was ace 
ually y engas cd in the negotiation, 
nemy treacherousiy recome 

ced their fire, and the officer 
saad, In ‘consequence of this 
act of perfidy, the breaching bat 
ries Were opened on the 17th. 
Lhe same evening the parrisony 
about five ihousand 
men, capitulated. ‘They marched 
following day, and the fort 
Was unmedia ely occupr “d by colo- 
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of Agra, of Dehli, and of Muttra. 
With many ot the most powertul 
of the independent chiettaims im 
that quarter, general Lake, in con- 
foymity to his instructions, conclud- 
ed treaties, in order to secure their 
alliance and co-operation. 

hus terminated the short but 
brilliant campaign on the north- 
west frontier of Oude, in the course 
of which general Lake displayed 
very eminent talents, and the most 
distinguished bravery, activity, and 
spirit. The gailant army under 
iis command manifested the most 
persevering courage, the most de- 
termined valour, Imitating the 
example of their heroic leader, and 
of their brave otticers, they accom- 
plished with unexamp!ed rapidity 
all the important services prescribed 
in the governor-general’s extensive 
plan of operations for this branch of 
the campaign. 

In the early part of the cam. 
paign, Scindiah, as we have already 
observed, detached trom the Dekan 
a considerable force under the com- 
mand of Monsieur Dudernaigue, 
tor the purpose of reinforcing the 
army ot Monsieur Perron. ‘This 
torce consisted of fifteen battalions, 
and two others which had effected 
thetr escape from Dehli after the 
battle of the lth. During the 
siege of Agrathey continued,.with- 
out once attempting to make any 
attack upon the British troops, to 
eccupy a position about thirty 
mules to the rear of the army. 
hey were furnished with a nu- 
merous arullery, and were destined 
to attempt the recovery of the im- 
portant post of Dehii. To prevent 
“ie accomplishment of this object, 
peneral Lake marched from Agra 
v) Me 27th ot October in pursuit 

“eenemy. On the $lst they 
escamped a short distance from 
srounc which the enemy had 
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quitted the same day. This intel- 
ligence induced gen. Lake, notwith- 
standing the army had marched 
twenty miles, to make an etiort to 
overtake the enemy with all the 
British cavalry, in order to stop 
them by a partial engagement, that 
the infantry might be enabled to 
advance and form a junction with 
the cavalry. At twelve o’clock on 
the same night, general Lake 
marched with the cavalry, and 
came up with the enemy about 
seven in the morning. ‘The infan- 
try had been ordered to tollow at 
three o'clock in the morning. 
The enemy's force consisted of 
nine thousand infantry, upwards 
of four thousand cavalry, and se- 
venty-two guns. 

The enemy appearing to be on 
their retreat, and in great confu- 
sion, general Lake was induced 
unmediately to try the effect of an 
attack with the cavalry alone. 
Their advance was considerably 
delayed, in consequence of a large 
reservoir having been cut by the 
enemy, in order to strengthen their 
position. ‘lhe right of the enemy 
was in front of the village of Las- 
waree, and thrown back upon a 
rivulet, of which the banks were 
high and steep; their left was upon 
thevillage of Mohaulpoor. High 
grass concealed the whole of their 
front, which was protected by 2 
formidable line of artillery. ‘This 
change of position was not imme- 
diately perceived by general Lake, 
the movements of the cavalry hav- 
ing raised a cloud of dust which 
completely obscured the enemy. 
The original plan of attack, which 
had for its object to prevent the re- 
treat of the enemy, and to secure 
their guns, was consequently car- 
ried into execution. Major Grif- 
fiths, colonel Vandeleur, and colo- 
nel Macan, with their respective 
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brigades, charged the enemy with 
great gallantry and spirit, forced 
their line, and took several of their 
guns. The enemy’s fire, however, 
was so galling and destructive, that 
it was necessary for the British 
cavalry to retire; a movement 
which they performed in perfect 
order, and with the retention of a 
art ef the enemy’s artillery. Co- 
onel Vandeleur, 2 very brave, zea- 
lous, and distinguished officer, was 
killed in the charge. 

About twelve o'clock at noon, 
the British infantry arrived on the 
banks of the rivulet. Having 
marched twenty-five miles, it was 
indispensably necessary to allow 
them to refresh themselves. In 
the mean time general Lake re- 
ceived a message from the enemy, 
proposing, upon certain conditions, 
to surrender their guns. Always 
desirous to prevent the effuston of 
blood, he acquiesced in their pro- 
posals, and a lowed them an hour 
to fulfil their own conditions of 
surrender. Meanwhile, the requi- 
site arrangements were made for a 
general attack, as soon as the pre- 
scribed time should elapse. No 
answer having been received from 
the enemy, the British infantry 
advanced, and moved along high 
grass, and broken ground, which 
afforded cover. As soon as they 
became exposed to the enemy’s ar- 
tillery, the British batteries com- 
menced their fire. The artillery 
of the enemy was decidedly Supe- 
rior, both in pomt ef number and 
weight of metal. On both sides 
the cannonade was maintained with 
great spirit. ‘Lhe enemy dis- 
charged grape shet from large 
mortars, as well os trom guns ot a 
very heavy calibre, ; 

The 76th regiment, which head. 
ed the attack, suffered so much 
from the fire of the enemy, that 


general Lake judged it preferable 
to proceed to the attack with that 
regiment, and a small body of na 
tive infantry which had closed to 
the front, rather than wait for 
the remainder of the column. The 
enemy opened 2 most tremendoys 
fire of ecannister shot, 2s soon as 
this small body of men had a. 
rived within reach of their guns, 
The loss sustained by the British 
troops was so severe, that the ene. 
my were encouraged to attempt 
to charge ; but they were repulsed 
by the fire of this small gallant 
body of men. ‘The enemy’s ca 
valry, however, immediately ral. 
hed ; their posture Was so mena. 
cing, that general Lake deemed it 
necessary to command the British 
cavalry to charge them. At tha 
instant major Grifhths fell, killed 
by a cannon shot; but capt. Wade 
achieved this service with the most 
distinguished gallantry and success. 
The remainder of the first column 
of British infantry having arrived 
m time to join in the attack of the 
enemy’s reserve, major - general 
Ware was proceeding to execute 
this service, but was killed bya 
cannon shot. The command de- 
volved on colonel Macdonald, who, 
though wounded, peiformed this 
duty with spirit and success. The 
loss of that distinguished ofheer, 
major-general Ware, was deeply 
lamented. ‘T'o the last the enemy 
Opposed a vigorous resistance ; ner 
did they abandon their ground 
until ali their artillery was los. 
Their left wing still attempted © 
retreat in good order; but ths 
movement was entirely frustr ed 
by lieutenant-colonel John Vat- 
deleur, who broke im upon the 
enemy’s column, and completed 

the victory. 
The loss which the British troons 
sustained in achieving this splendie 
victor! 
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victory Was Very severe. General 
Lake very truly states, in his di- 
spatch to the governor-general, 
that the zeal which the British 
army displayed on this memorable 
day was too plainly proved by the 
returns of the killed and wounded. 
The number amounted to eight 
hundred and twenty-two, including 
several very meritorious and sin- 
cerely lamented officers. Of the 
enemy, two thousand were taken 


prisoners, and the greater part of 


the remainder slain. ‘They left m 
the possession of the British troops 
the whole of their bazars, camp- 
equipare, and baggage; with a 
considerable number of elephants, 
camels, and upwards of sixteen 
hundred bullocks ; seventy-two 
ieces of cannon of different ca- 
ibres, forty-four stands of colours, 
and sixty-four tumbrils completely 
laden with ammunition. Three 
tumbrils with money were also 
captured, together with fifty-seven 
carts laden with matchlocks, mus- 
kets, and stores, and some artificers’ 
carts. During the action, several 
tumbrils with ammunition explo- 
ded. Five thousand stand of arms, 
thrown down by the enemy dn- 
rng the battle, were found on the 
held, 

The resistance of the enemy ap- 
pears to have been more deter- 
mined than any opposition which 
the army under general Lake had 
ever before experienced. On this 
memorable day, his majesty’s 76th 
regiment maintained the very high 
reputation which it has always en- 
joyed for bravery, steadiness, and 
discipline. The victory, however, 

$ justly been principally attri- 
buted to the skill, judement, and 
valour of general Lake, whose il- 
lustrions name and heroic exam- 
ple inspired the army with nniver- 
tal confidence. On this olorious 

1804. 
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day, two horses were killed under 
him. But in the midst of slaugh- 
ter, and while the shot showered 
around him in every direction, he 
displ:iVved the most resolute forti« 
tude, the most ardent valour. Of 
every advantage presented by the 
enemy he availed himself with ad- 
mirable promptitude, and mani- 
fested the highest degree of pro- 
fessional ability. Hts unrivalled 
personal activity carried into im- 
mediate execution his various and 
masterly plans of attack. In the 
front of every principal charge, 
which he had planned with emi- 
nent judgment and skill, he ap- 
peared with all the ardour and en- 
thusiasm of matchless courage. 

The staff of the army maintained 
their distinguished reputation. The 
conduct of major G. A. F. Lake, 
of his majesty’s 9ith regiment, son 
to the commander in chief, was con- 
spicuously meritorious. He at- 
tended his father, throughout the 
whole campaign, in the capacity of 
military secretary and aide-de-camp. 
In executing his father’s orders, he 
displayed the utmest gallantry and 
valour in every service of difficulty 
and danger. He constantly al- 
tended his father’s person, and, in- 
dependently of the ties of natural 
affection, he possessed the highest 
place in the commander-in-chict’s 
contidence and esteem. In the 
heat ot the action his father’s horse 
was killed under him by a shot. 
Maj. Lake immediately dismount- 
ed, and alter much earnest. solici- 
tation prevailed on, his father to 
mount his horse. Major Lake 
mounted a horse of one of the 
troopers. At that instant he was 
struck by a shot, which wounded 
him severely, in the presence of 
his affectionate father. At the 
same instant general Lake found 
it necessary to lead the troops 
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against the enemy, and leave his 
wounded son upon the field of wg - 
tie. Lxerting the last efforts of 
human forutude, the nt 
in-chief, in this dreadtul and dis- 
tracting moment, prosecuted vic- 
tery with undiminished ardour. 
At the close of the battle, he had 
the satisfaction to learn that the 
wound, though severe, was not 
ikely to prove dangerous. The 
marquis of Wellesley, in relating 
this attecting hi cident, ex presses al 
confident hope that this distin- 
guished young officer will be pre- 
served to enhance the joy of his 
father’s triumph, and to serve his 
hinge and country with hereditary 
hy meeur4r. 
‘Lhe s 
waree co 


iendid victory of Las- 
3 


Semadiah’s hostile power in Hin- 
dostun, oa of the French torce, 
which constituted the main streneth 
of his army, in that. part of In dia. 
Whatever sentunents may be ea- 
tertuned with re pect to the JUs- 
or policy of the war, it is im- 
possible to contemplate t the rapid 
vw 
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riority the accidental result.of 2 
temporary or transient adv; antae, 
but the natural and certain effect 
of a permanent Cause. 

In the short period between the 
Sth of August, the a Ly on which 
hostilities commenced, and the 1e Ist 
ot September, the British irmy 
conquered all the possessions of 
Scindiah in Guzerat, the city of 
Boorhanpoor in Candeish, the pro. 
vince of Cuttack in Orissa, the 
Marhatta dominions between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, the city 

~ Dehli, and the right bank of 
the Jumna, and the city of Agra 
and the adjoining territory. The 
tortined town ot Ahmednuggur, 
the forts of Allyghur, Baroach, 
and Cuttack, were taken by storm. 
The forts of Ahmednugeur, Pow. 
anghur, and Champoneer, the fort 
of <Asseerg! hur, denominated the 
Key ot the Dekan, and the 
fort of Acra, which the natives 
term the Key of Hindostan, sur. 
rendered, atter batterics had been 
opened against them, by capitula- 
tion. ‘The British army complete- 
ly defeated the enemy in three ge. 
neral engagements: at Dehli oa 
the Ith ot September ; at Assye 
on the 23d ot Sc pope and at 
Laswaree on the Ist f Novem- 
ber, According to the offic al re- 
turns, the British troops took, in 


those engagements and under the 

valls of Agra, two hundred and 
Phe fies. pieees of ordnance, five 
t! and stand of arms, two hun 
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India, at the time this statement 
was prepared, But, according to 
the returns which had been receiv- 
ed, the total number of ordnance, 
exclusive of tumbrils, stores, &c. 
captured from the Sth of August 
to the Ist ot November, amount. 
ed toseven hundred and thirteen. 

After this spleadid termination 
of hostilities, treaties of peace and 
alliance were, in conformity to In- 
structions trom the gov ermor-zenes 
ral, concluded with the followins r 
chieftains in Hindostan. ‘The ra- 


jahs of Berar, Bhurratpore, Ma- 


cherry, Jeynagur, end the rajah 
Umbajee Rao Enelah. ‘Two 
separate treaties were concluded 
with Dowlut Rao Scindiah; a par- 
tition treaty with the peishwah, 
and with the soubahdar of the 
Dekan; and a treaty was also 
concluded with the ranah of Go- 
hud, 

The important and beneficial 
consequences which are likely to 
result to the honourable company 
trem the successful and brilliant 
termination of the war, and the 
conclusions of these treaties with 
the principal chieftains of Hindo- 
Sian, are st: ited, at considerable 
leng rth, | in the notes extracted and 
arranged from the letter of the po- 
vernor-general in council to the 
secret commitice, under date the 
ISth of July, 1804. The marquis 
ot ellesley appears to entertain 
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very cane and permanent ad- 
vantages. The extension of our 
territorial possessions with increased 
stability of dominion,and the forma- 
tion of pumerous alliances with the 
Steady preservation of inte: nal 
trangwillity, w ul, probably, notwith- 
star anding th ied s0r10US Success and 
co reo 

appear to 
Many te be shdons: oi doubtful and 
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dificult accomplishment. The 
war with Holkar proves that the 
reduction ot the poWe! oi Sfiuadi- 
ah and the rajah of Berar, toge- 
ther with the extermination of 
French influence and authority, 
have not yet conferred upon our 
dominion that irresis. ble power 
which removes every apprehension 
ot successful resista uNnCce. but, 
without further discussion, we shall 
proceed to submit to our readers 
a concise account of a few of the 
most important advantages which 
the governor-general anticipates 
rom the treaties which have been 
concluded. 

The benefits which the British 
government in India has derived 
trom the successful termination of 
the war, and from the combined 
arranjyrements of the pacilicatior Ny 
including the treaties of peace, of 
partition, and of defensive alliance 
and subsidy, are stated by the 
marquis of Wellesley to be very 


numerous and extensive. 4 he 
military por ver and te rritor tal re 
sources of Scindtah and the ae 


of Berar, are 1e] resente ze to be re. 
duced within the luiniis indi Spensae 
bly necessary for the secur ty of 
the British governme nt at id cf its 
uities. ‘Lhe des struction of the 
French territorial power, establish- 
ed by monsicur Per My on the 
most vulue: able par t of t i} he ti OT) 

of our possessions in India, ~ 
completely removed all insecurity 
with respect to that part of the 
British dominions; and in every 
quarter of India, the supu hati ns 
of the several treaties conclu ied 
with the native chiettains soe 
opposed | effectual barriers to tie 
revival of French power and influ- 
ence. ‘I he tervitor; v formerly occu 
pied by the Fiench force vader 
monsicur Perron, now constitut 
apart of British possessign: 5 
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and our north-western frontier has 
been strengthened by this acce ssion 
of territory, by being advanced to 
the banks of the Jumna, and by 
the occupation of several: impor tunt 
posts and fortresses which com- 
mand that river. The annexation 
to the British territories of the fer- 
tile countries situated in the Doab 
of the Jumna and Ganges, former- 
ly under monsieur Perron’s antho- 
rity, combined with the complete 
command of the navigation of the 
Jumna, will naturally augment the 
sources of our revente and cons 
merce. 

By the deliverance of the aged 
and unfortunate emperor, Shah 
Aulum, trom the degrading sub- 
jection in which he was held by 
monsieur Perron, the British go- 
ernment has obtained a tavourable 
opportunity of cenciliating the 
confidence of the native powers, by 
providing an honourable and tran- 
quil asy lum for the declining age 
ot that venerable mon; irch, and ; 
suitable maintenance for his di. 

stressed tumily. The governme nt of 
France, on the contr: ry» has thus 
been deprived ef a powerful m- 


strument, by which, in te event of 


the reeurrence ot hostilities, its 
Bates 


signs against the British empire 
im India mieht have been very 
TY}; tertally assisted. The treaties 
of defensive alliance with the Raj- 
poot state of Jeynagur, and with 


the petty states in the vicinity of 


our possessions in that qu: irter 
additional security to ou 
north-western possesstons, and con- 
to the general augmenta- 
Tron of the bri tish influe nee. U'n- 
der the operation of these alliances, 
the influence and control of the 
Marhattas are ggin 
cluded from the 
juarter of Elindostan. 
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secured and consolidated by the 
possession ot the commanding for. 

tress of Gwalior, and by the esta, 
blishment of a subsidiary force 
within the territory of the ranah of 
Gohud. Our possessions in Bun. 
deleund are also connected, by the 
sume general arrangements of the 
peace, with those to the northward 
of the province of Gohud, and ad. 
ditional security is provided for the 
navigation of the Jumna, and the 
protection of our valuable posses. 

sions inthe Doab. We have also 
acquired additional means of de- 
tending the north-westot Hindostan 
agamst any attempts on the part of 
the northern powers of Asia, to 
disturb the security ef our 
SIONS. 

The British empire in 
derives an augmented - security 
trom the acquisition of the valua- 
ble province of Cuttack, wath its 
dependencies, including the _ sea- 
port of Balasore. For a continua- 
tion of the British dominion be- 
tween the province of Midnapore 
and the northern citcars is thereby 
established, and the line completed 
which connects the territories un- 
der the immediate government ot 
Bengal with those under the autho- 
rity ‘of Fort St. Ge OTL. Besides, 
the province of Cut tack, while in 
the pos session of 2 native Dowels 
would have afforded the govern 
ment ot France very great fi acilities 
tor the proseeution of intrigues in- 
furious to the British mterests, an 
tor the invasion of the British ter- 
ritor v, either singly, or in co-opera- 

ion with a native power. In the 
event of a contest with the state of 
berar, the province oi Cuttack 
would give us many nmnportant 
adv antages. In addition to these 

benefits, the possession of that ter- 
tile province will augment the 
Coprees ot ond com- 
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merce; nor is it by any means an 
‘mmaterial circumstance, that the 
possession of the great temple of 
Jaggernaut will increase our repu- 
tation in India, if the affairs of 
that temple, which is resorted to 
by innumerable pilgrims from 
every part of India, are admin- 
stered with justice and benevo- 
lence. 

The acquisition of the port and 
territory of Baroach, and of the 
sea-ports belonging to Scindiah on 
the wes.ern side ot India, is of the 
more importance, since it afforded 
to Scindiah, and to the French 
ofhicers in his service, the means of 
maintaining an intercourse with 
the government of France. The 
French might thus have had easy 
access to the Marhatta states in a 
quarter Where pur military power 
was less considerable, and our polis 
tical influence less firmly establish- 
ed, than in other parts of India. 
Our possesstons and interests in 
the province of Guzerat must ne- 
cessarily derive additional security 
trom the possession of the port and 
territory of Baroach, and from 
Scindiah’s renunciation, of all 
claims on our ally the guikwar. 
To these advantages it is proper to 
add those of a consequent aug- 
mentation of revenue and com- 
merce. 

By the combined operation of 
the treaties of peace and of parti- 
tion, with the soubahdar of the 
Dekan, and the peishwah, the 
power and resources of these chief- 
tains have been increased and con- 
Olidated, and their means of dis- 
charging the duties of alliance 
consequently augmented. The 
marquis of Wellesley states, that 
the confidence of those allies in 
the power, justice, and modera- 
on of the British government, 
mas been confirmed and increased 
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by their experience .of the advan- 
tages of our alliance in the prose- 
cution of the war, and i the 
ultimate arrangement oi the 
peace. 

One of the most material ad- 
vantages resulting trom the stipu- 
lations of the several treaties of 
peace consists in the removal, at 
least ina very great degree, of the 
causes of dissension and the means 
of political intrigue between our 
allies and the Marhatta states, by 
precluding the tuture intermixture 
ot their territories, and the conse- 
quent collision of their authorities. 
In pursuance of this object, Scin- 
diah and the rajah of: Berar have 
been required to renounce their 
claims on the soubahdar of the 
Dekan and the peishwah, and the 
British government has assumed 
aright of arbitration, in all cases 
of difference which may arise be- 
tween these respective powers. In 
this manner, the influence and as- 
cendancy of the British govern- 
ment in the councils of Hydera- 
bad and Poonah have been in- 
creased and permanently estabiish- 
ed. At the same time, the autho. 
rity, the independence, and ibe 
power of these states, have not been 
invaded, but, on the contrary, 
have been corroborated and ex- 
tended. ‘The peishwah and the 
soubahdar of the Dekan, by the 
operation of their engagements 
with the British government, have 
been emancipated from the undue 
and illicit imfluence and control 
of their own servants and tributa- 
ries. ‘They have also been secured 
against the vexatious claims and 
litigious interference of other pow- 
ers, and the sources of permanent 
tranquillity and prosperity have 
been established in their respective 
dominions. 

‘The defensive and subsidiary al. 
RS liance 
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liance concluded with gems 
has been attended with the mat 
rial benefit of establishine our in- 


fluence at the court of that chiet- 


tain. A deliberate view of the 
real interests of his government hus 
thus converted the most formida- 
ble enemy ¢ t the b ritisi r power, in 
the late contest with the Marhatta 
chieftains, into an ehicient ally of 
the >beroura’ 

e veneral arrangements of 
the pacrication have therefore pre- 
vided tor the security of the terri- 
tories of our allies, the soubahdar 
of the Dekan, the petshwah, the 
guikwar, and the rajah of Mysore, 
and of the domimions ¢ t the ho- 
nourable company, from the dan- 
grers to which the y were ¢ Xp sed 
by the anarchy and confusion cxist- 


_— : sa 0 ‘* er , 4} . 
ing mthe Machatta empire, and by 
the character and habits of the con. 
tend ne caveitams. “2 ne pr ge a 
ws , b ; ‘ ‘eet wR ee 

e1 ine | ritisad CIMMMITE in ti vlna has 

| . at . - Ae 

been thereby placed in that com- 


company. 


‘ 
' 
‘ 


manding position, with respect to 
other states, which atfords the only 
possible security for the peima- 
nent CrANG uUITyY a d prosper y t 
c Vir iole pe gre “ avliidSle 
Cia { s eC inrenaed to Ky csta- 
bh Se wek i c “ab idle } Oran, 
andin the territories of Semdiah. 
th minawar, and the 1 n of 
ly iv Ie j , t ; ent Wm y, 
a ter to upwards of 24,000 
j » Wil he r. 1Ov toreien sub. 
¢ te ‘ { Wii lye u‘ e€aila ¥ ) lle 
tl ! ) t Rate t }' rre< t qu 
? . }’ } Y ie ait tne s§ LOTUS] 
Met » Or active €rvice me any 
dit " i privilece which 
toi prety f ‘ Went 2S ACe 
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litary force, this power of arbitra. 
tion will enable us to contro] the 
cause of that internal warfare 
which has so long desolated many 
of the most ferule provinces jg 
India, and occasioned a constang 
and hazardous tluctuation ot power 
among the native states. From 
such a situat 101 1 of general affairs, 
a predatory spirit has arben, form 
Ing an exhaus tle: S$ source tor t the 
supply of military adventurers, 
prepared to jom the standard of 
any turbulent chieftain tor th 
purpose ot ambition, plunder, and 
reochiion. 

The marquis of Wellesley ap. 
pears to entertaim a conviction that 
our defensive alliances will not 
have the efkect of involving us in 

ar with the native ) pow ers, except 
in cases of manif t jus stice an .d of 


irresistible necessity. This con 
2ehs . Cscenet , 1, sancti 
Viction Is _— on tne CONCiIa- 


tory employment of the power ot 


arbiiratton. In hits oprnion, this 
power will secure the company 
jrom the contings acy of war, in 
the prosecution ot the unjust views 
of any of our allies, and afford a 
considerable advantaye in enabling 
us tocheck, by amicablenezo ation, 
the prim. iry a remoie sources of 
hostdity in every part ot India 
Tous, we free ey achnowledge,it ap- 


: = — ; awaken + 
}*' ATS that CLES PO VC Or arbitrauon, 
T3" he one " . 1 hiect 
wuthough assumed tor the object 


and exercised with the intention, of 
preserving internal traaquillity, may 
possibly contribute, by its decisions 
1 causes of mia oni tude and of gee 
1cral inierest, to excite a spl it of 


ity. Chieftains accust ned 
to md pendence ar lrke all ay pe: as 
to foreien arbitration. It 1s prime 
epally to their own judament, aa 

to tl C TRANS the v pe Sess OF acting 
upon that judgment, that they aren 
from 
a natural conviction, mdeed, tua 
tn? F 


2. t cases WH une to appeal, 
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they are best acqu: rinted with thei 

mW pec ull ir it iterests.—- Lhe mar- 
quiset Wellesiey precee ‘ds to state, 
that between the British govern- 
ment, and al ll the gre. it stat es of In. 
dia, aconnection is NOW est: ublishe d, 
on pri aciples which render it the in- 
terest of ¢ very state fom. “intaim Its 
alliance with us. For, under the 
general protection of the British 
power, the inordinate ag@randize- 
ment of any of those states by an 
usurpation ¢ of the rights and posses- 
sions of others may be effectually 
eee and to every state the 
unmolested exercise of its separate 
auth rity may be secured within 
the limits of its estublished domi. 
nion. 

Incone] udine this fl Hattes ing stat. 
ment of the extensive and mnport- 
ant benefits which may be expect- 
ed to result from the O} ration of 
the general arrangements of peac 
the marquis of Wellesley is faut 
from being so sanguine as to con- 
ceive, that these great advantages 
will be immediately obtained. On 
the conirary, he candidly admits 
that the aritation arising from a 
lone course of war and tumult, 
must be expect d oniv eradnally 
to subside The contniuance of 
commotion will naturally be pro- 
tracted by the > peculiar habits and 
« laracters ot th e Varn US chit 1e ft: alINs 
ind classes of people in India. 
But it may rea onably bye affirm d, 
that the powerful and durable 
cases *S. Aisin o fromthe gener al pa 
np tion, will ultimately produice 
thei u 1 effect, by di@usi ing niin 
ops : of weneral tranquillity and 
good ord tr fe ia expected that 
these local and tem porary distur- 
hances will not ¢ sentially affect 
. policy a ensive and permanent 
policy ¢«f the 1: icification. For 7 

a ding r tm the statemen t - the 
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war, and the conditions of the 
peace, have left no state in India ot 
snificient meenitude or force to 
shake the toundations of the vene- 
ral system of derensive alliance: 
founded upon principies of jus. 
tice, directed to che satutary ob: 
of general tranguillity, and = sup- 
ported by adequate strencth, to 
conciltate the attachment, and 
command the Hm ON of all the 
native states in Indi: 
From a caret! ‘ stication of 
the variows and important docu- 
ments which the fovernor-oe neral 
has caused to be submitted to the 
public, with the view to a complete 
y ustification of the commencement 
* prosecution, and th 1 termina. 
“a n of the war in India, * appears 
evident to us, that the remote canse 
of hostuities was the treaty of Bas. 
sein, and the immedtte canse, the 
refusal of Seindioh and the raith 


) a il } } ‘ . ° 
Berar to withdraw ther armies 


rrom) the front rs O; or alliv, the 
sowbahdar of the Dekan. IF the 
treaty, therefore, between the paish- 


wah and the British @overnment 
had not been conelided, it mey 
fairly be imerred that the w 
would not have taken place. Cer. 
pletely to demonstrate the prsvice 
and policy of envaging in hestdin 
avrainst the c¢ nfederate Marhuatta 


‘Tpettams, requir it to be nreved 


oe 


that the stuation of our anes 
India made it necessary to con- 
clide atreuty of defensive alliance 
with tl 

Ine the risk of 2 contest wit) 
some of the more powertul chief 
tains in Ind: 


yeurpaution would, of ne sty, ne 


whose antbition . 


~e 
_ 
a 


lepre ssed and checked by the ope- 
ralir not this treaty. ‘Thi, appears 
to us the question relaiive to the 
policy and justice of the war in 
ficdia. Tis sOlUrt nm, “e rcknow. 


’ . ’ ae » _ 
ledve, involves many difheulties ; 
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ner dowe pretend to offer, on a sub- 
ject of so much political intricacy, 
any thing more than a jew specula- 
tive observations. 

It cannot fail to have been fore- 
seen, that a treaty of alliance withthe 
nominalsupremeexecutive power of 
the Marhattaempire, would give im- 
mediate umbrage toall the powerful 
chiettains, who were constantly en- 
croaching on the authority of the 
peishwah. ‘To support this antho- 
rity,and to give vigour and efficien- 
cy to the government of the peish- 
wah, by the operation of a treaty 
of defensive alliance, was m.nifest- 
ly the most eifectual mode of de- 
feating the views of Scindtah, 
Holkar, and the rajah of Berar. 
Consequently, although the object 
ot the treaty of Bassein was to in- 
crease our military and territorial 
resources, and to strenethen our 
influence over the native states by 
an intimate political connection 
with the acknowledged supreme 
head of the Marhatta empire, in 
order to prevent any union really 
dangerous to our intercsts,—yet it 
cannot be dented, that one of the 
probable effects ot the treaty of 
Bassein was to produce the very 
confederate umon which it was 
intended to prevent. For it can- 
not be imagined, that such power- 
ful chieftains as Holkar and Scin- 
diah, however apparently disposed 
they might be to acknowledge that 
our alliance was neither prejudicial 
To their mnterests, nor imyjurous to 
their rights, or whatever public ac- 
knowledgments they might make 
to this effect, would behold with 
complacency the establishment of 
asysem calculated efiectualiy to 
deteat their projects of encroach- 
ment and usurpation. 

To usurp or to contro! the su- 
preime authority of the peishwah, 
»eems to have been a general ob- 


ject, which the powerful Marhatts 
chieftains had constantly in view, 
It was impossible, from their re. 
spective habits and characters, that 
they should ayree either to give a 
specific modification to this autho. 
rity, Or to invest any particular in, 
dividual with the supreme power 
inherent to the chief civil office in 
the Marhattaempire. ‘They would, 
in ail prokability, be frequently 
engaged tn hostilities against each 
other, in the promotion of their 
ambitions and aggressive views; 
and while the supreme authority of 
the peishwah formed the object of 
general contention, the beLugerent 
Marhatta chieftams would mate. 
rally impair the strength of their 
resources. and consequently be. 
come dioly less formidable to the 
British power in India. — This 
miference derives some confirmae 
tion irom the conduct pursued by 
Giolkar, who declined taking any 
part with Scindiah and the rajab 
of Berar, in the late war; appa 
rently in expectation that these 
chietiains, weakened by the contest, 
would in ijuture be less able to op- 
pose the execution of his predatory 
and ambitious projects. 

lrom these observations, it ap- 
pears that there are two modes by 
which the British power in India 
might be strengthened and conso- 
lidated. By preventing the total 
subversion of the peishwah’s au- 
thority, as in the late war between 
Semadiah and Holkar, this supreme 
office would probably be rendered 
an object of trequent contention ; 
the Marhatta chieftains would thus 
exhaust, or at least considerably 
waste their resources, and, const 
quently, the power of the British 
covernment would relatively Te 
ceive an acquisition of strength. 
‘Che other mode is that to which 
the covernor-genera! had re — 
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the conclusion of a permanent al- 
liance with the universally acknow- 
ledged supreme chiet ot the Ma- 
rhatta empire, in order, by this con- 
nection, to obtain an accession of 
territorial and mailitary resources, 
with a consequent extension of the 
British intluence in India; aware, 
in all probabuity, that hostilities 
might result from the establish. 
meat of such political relations, 
but, at the same time, conceiving 
that the adoption of this policy, 
whatever immediate consequences 
might arise from it, could alone 
permanently establish the security 
of our dominion in India. 
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With the materials before us, 
we do not pretend to judge which 
would have been the preferable 
system of policy. Independently 
of this question, however, we free. 
ly acknowledge that, in the su- 
preme direction of aifairs in India, 
the marquis of Wellesley has dis. 
played very extraordinary talents, 
His genius and powers of com- 
bination are of the first order. His 
comprehensive plans discover the 
resources of a mind of very uncom. 
mon enlargement, and the heroic 
gallantry with which they were ex- 
ecuted reflects immortal lustre on 
the British arms. 
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IX. 


Internal State of France—Observations on the Exposé laid before the 
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republic, at the commencement of 
the year J 


io 


Legislative Bedy—Conspiracy against the French Government—Arresta- 
tion of Georges, Pichegru, and Morcau—Speech of the First Consul in 
Reply tothe Deputations from the Senate, the Legislative Body, and the 
Tribunate—Defence of General Moreau—Death of Picbegru— Seizure, 
Triai, and Execution of the Duke of Enghien—Pretended Conspiracy 
egainst the French Government under the fictitious Direction of Mehéee de 
la Touche—-Seixure of Sir George Rumbold by Command of the French 
Government—F lot at Warsaw—Discussion in the Tribunate relative to 
the conferring upon Puonaparté the Title of Emperor of the French— 
Decree of the Tribunate— Message of Buonaparte to the Senate ~ Organic 
Senatus Consultum conferriny the Imperial T’tle on Buonaparte, and 
estabushing it hereditary in bis Family —Address of Cambaceres +o the 
Empercr Reply of Buonaparte— Decree of the Emperor relative to tee 
Imperial Family, and the Grand Officers of the Empire-- Analysis of the 
Organic Sen:tus Consultum—Protest of Lonts XVIIT_—Syeech of the 
A ayhad previously to the Coronation——Ceremony of the Coronation 
end Inavguration—The Emperor of Germany assumes the be cditary 
T tle of Emperor of Austria—State of St. Domingo—Ann-xation of 
Louisiana to the United States of America—Concluding Reflections. 


N forming an Opinion on the state 


eer dence in the fidelity of the exposi- 
ot the interior of the French 


tion, which the consular executive 
wer annually Jays before the le- 
S04, it may be necessary gislative body. The mere act of 


rep) . - re : & ° ° ce ° 
withhold an unqualified con{-. syubmiting a statement of this de- 
scription 
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scription te the legislative body, 
which in France constitutes a very 
subordinate departinent of govern- 
ment, itself implies, if not the ac- 
tual existence of a more prospe- 
rons condition of things, at least 
the representation of a state of 
progressive improvement. It 1s 
not to be imagined that an unfa- 
vourable exposition of public affairs 
would be submitted by the consu- 
lar government to general exami- 
Nation ; nor isit to be expected that 
the exact condition of the republic 
will be accurately and faithfully de- 
scribed. Prepared, therefore, to 
make a due allowance for the high 
colouring of flattering statement, 
we shall proceed to give a con- 
densed transcript of the material 
part of the exposé of the state of the 
French republic, which was laid 
before the legislative body on the 
JGch of January 1804. 

General tranquillity is represent- 
ed to prevail in the interior of 
Yrance, and the recommencement 
of hostiliues to have produced an 
unicn of sentiments and interests, 
and an increase of personal atiec- 
tion and attachment to the existing 
govercment. Secret depots of arms 
ave, however, acknowledged to have 
been found, and it is admitted that 
military couscripuion met with some 
resistance in La Vendee. Noiwith- 
ssinding these circumstances, the 
return of social affections, and the 
daily display of public beneficence, 
in donaiw ns to the unfortunate, and 
foundations ior useful establish. 
ments, are considered as characte- 
ristics of a general sentiment of 
public security. The war, it is af- 
tirn ed, has not interrupted the con- 
stancy with which the government 
has pursued every t! int tending to 
render congenial with the consti. 
tution the manners and disposition 
of the CIUZERS, every thing likely 


to attach all interests and all ho 
to itsduration. All the institutions 
forming constituent parts of the 
government, or connected with any 
objects within the extensive range 
of public utility, are described as 
having received splendour, im. 
provement, and encouragement 
from the fostering care of the 
executive power. The civil, judi. 
cial, and criminal codes are repre. 
sented to be in a state of approzi- 
mation to maturity. ‘The fine arts 
flourish amidst the treasures of the 
capital. 

In the department of Marengo, 
the first camp of veterans is form. 
ed. Public works of every descrip. 
tion are earried on with success 
under the immediate direction, and 
at the expense, of government. 
Among these, the canal which is 
to connect the Scheldt, the Meuse, 
and the Rhine, appears to be one 
of the most considerable. This, 
however, ts stated to be yet only 
in the contemplation of the govern- 
ment. But the funds are provided 
for the execution of this undertak- 
ing, from which great commercial 
benefits are expected to be derived. 
The junction of the Rance with 
the Vilaine is also to be effected, in 
order to connect the Channel with 
the Ocean, and to convey prospe- 
rity and civilization to districts m 
which agriculture and the arts lan- 
ruish, and where refnements are 
but little known. Antwerp is re- 
presented to have been made, by a 
decree, a military post, an arsenal, 
and a dock-yard. At Boulogne 
and Havre, great works are ™ 
progress or completed. A mole 
is being constructed at Cherbourg, 
and a haven is now digging, where, 
in a few years, the republic will 
have its arsenals and its fleets. 
The internal navigation ot France 
is universally. improved, and 
ig 
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right of fishing in navigable oh 
«made a public property, ‘The 

uce of the taxes 1s stated to 
exceeded the expectation ot 
the government, and the sinking 
fund to fulfil with steadiness its 
destination. © Public credit has 
maintained itself amids. the shocks 
of wat, and the rumours of inter- 
ested individuals. The drafts is- 
ced at St. Domino, for which 
full value has been received, have 
been paid off with interest from 
the day they became cue to the 
day of payment. ‘Those that were 
issued without effective value have 
been proved false, and payment 
has been refused. Thus the govern- 
ment satisfies the justice which it 
owesto lawful creditors, and which 
it owes to the nation, whose rights 
it is bound to defead. — 

The exposé proceeds to state the 
desire of the French government to 
have maintained peace with Great 
Britain. WU, on the &th of March, 
there existed an extraordinary ar- 
mament in the ports of France and 
Holland; if a single preparation 
was made in them to which the 
most remote suspicion could give 
@ sinister interpretation; then, it is 
confessed, the French government 
is the aggressor; the message ot 
his majesty,and his hostile attitude, 
have been rendered necessary by 
a legitimate precaution ; and the 
peonle of Great Britain would have 
anght to believe, that their inde- 
pendence, their religion, and their 
constituuOon, were threatened. But 
if the assertions in the message were 
false, it they were contradicted by 
the opinion of Europe, as well as 
by the conscience of the British go- 
vernment, in this case it is asserted, 

*Fovernment have deceived the 
hation, and have precipitated it, 
without reflection, into a war which 


may be decisive of its future de- 
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stiny. It is admitted that Malta 
was the cause of the war, and that 
it remained with Vrance to arm to 
effect its independence. The re- 
spective captures of the two powers 
are next alluded to, and the right 
of blockade is animadverted upon, 
as part of a system of naval usur- 
ration. France is represented to 
aes consented, an the treaty of 
Amiens, to moderate conditions; 
and a® determination is expressed 
never to accede to any less favour- 
able. 

The subsisting relations between 
France and foreign powers are con- 


cisely stated. From the union of 
Louisiana to the American states, 


itis expected that the commercial 
relations between the French re- 
public and the United States will 
be materially improved, The neu- 
trality of Spain, the re-establishment 
of the Helvetic constitution, and 
the continuance of peace in Italy, 
are slichtly alluded to. “The Otic- 
man empire, fatigued by undcr- 
mining intrigues, will, it is said, 
gain, by the interests of France, the 
support which antient alliances, a 
recent.treaty, and its geographi- 
cal position entitle it to demand, 
The tranquillity restored to the 
continent by the treaty of Lune- 
ville is represented to have been 
secured by the last acts of the dict 
of Ratisbon. 

‘This state-paper, in whatever 
light it is viewed, is certainly a 
public document of material im- 
portance. Admitting that some, 
perhaps much, exaggeration is.in- 
troduced in it, yet it shows that the 
French eovernment is minutely at- 
tentive to whatcver is connected 


with the internal prosperity of 


France. It is true that a variety 
of trifling subjects contribute to 
enlarge the list of pul lic works 3 
many, indeed mcst, of which are 
inerior 
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infenor to the undertakings m 
which private individuals are in 
this country daily engaged. But 
the desire of promoting the inter- 
nal improvement of the state is 
not the less manifest, from the di- 
versity of inconsiderable as well as 
great objects which receive the care 
and attention of the sovereign 

wer. If it be true, that inter- 
nal tranquillity “generally prevails 
in France, and that universal con- 
hdence is reposed in the executive 
power, it isin vain to expect that 
any internal efforts are likely to 
produce a change in the existing 
goverument. hose who sin- 
cerely wished to see the French 
councils animated by principles of 
moderation, and a desire to secure 
the general repose of Europe, 
must Jament that an ambitious 
power is thus acquiring a degrec 
of stability and permanence, which 
may enable it to shake to their 
foundation, or perhaps to subvert, 
all the antient: poliucal institutions 
of the continent. 

The finances of the French re- 
public, notwithstanding the injury 
their commerce has sustamed from 
the war, are described to be beyond 
calculation flourishing. The pub- 
lic omstitutions for education are 
expected to answer the ends of 
their establishment, by impressing 
on the minds of the French youtn 
principles mm unison with those 
ppon which the affairs of the state 
are administered. It may, there- 
fore, be naturally inferred, that 
they are to receive an education 
calculated to make them efficient 
Histruments for the extension of the 
power and grandeur of the nation. 
State-ambition will thus form one 
ot the prominent features of the 
next generation; and in addition to 
the incentives of actual example, 
#. wil probably be converted, by 


the influence of early precepts, ima 
a restless spirit of sreneral action, 
It is a singular feature in the es. 
pose, that while it denies the ex. 
istence of armaments in the French 
ports, or of any species of hostile 
preparations against this country, 
it admits that Mala was the caus 
of the war, and asserts that it re 
mained with France to arm,in order 
to effect its independence. Such 
a declaration irtvolves an ackoow. 
ledgment of the determination af 
the French government to resort, 
sooner or later, to arms, for the 
accomplishment of this object 
That there were some preparations 
in the French ports, although they 
probably were not, in the first in- 
stance, destined to be employed 
against this country, no one sure. 
ly will attempt to deny. Whea, 
therefore, circumstances had arisen 
which rendered the strict execution 
of the article of the treaty of 
Amiens relative to Malta imprac- 
ticable; when the bostile tem 
with which the discussions on 
subject were conducted at Pans 
on the part of the first consul, 
and the facility with which these 
armaments might have been d- 
verted trom their original destina- 
tion, to second any hostile inten- 
tions of the French government, 
are taken into just consideration j— 
the assertion that his majesty’s mes 
sage was wholly destitute of foun 
dation will appear false and um 
warranted. Another passage @ 
the exposé merits particular atten- 
tion. It declares the resolution of 
the French government never 
conclude with this country a peaces 
of which the terms shall be more 
favourable than those of the treaty 
of Amiens. This, however, mus 
be decided and determined by the 
events of the war; and simce 


treaty of Amiens is supposed ¥ 
Q 
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effectually provided for 
ther of the country, this de- 
dlaration of the enemy should only 
grve to stimulate our exertions in 
the prosecution of this arduous 
The session of the legislative 
body of the French republic open- 
ed on the 6th of January 1804, and 
closed on the 24th of March. In 
his opening speech, the minister of 
the interior predicted that this ses- 
gon would be marked by new be- 
nefits to the people. He intimated 
to the members of the legislative 
body, that it was the intention of 
the government to submit to their 
thut series, which it had 
matured, of salutary and protect- 
ing laws, which establish and con- 
secrate the freedom ot persons, the 
bases of transactions, and the gua- 
rantee of property. In the midst 
of the immense preparations which 
the war had rendered necessary, 
the government had not deterred 
a single useful expense, nor sus- 
pended a single enterprise. By its 
genius and providence, it had con- 
nected all the benefits of peace with 
the important cares of war. ‘In no 
part of the republic,’ he affirmed, 
‘do we see those agitations which 
announce apprehensions, or pre- 
sage reverses. The stormy dis- 
cussions which characterize dis- 
trust, of conceal sinistrous, pro- 
jects, are no where heard. Every 
gis calm, happy, and tranquil.’ 

y of this assertion it will 

be our duty to demonstrate by the 
of an absurd and ill-digest- 

td conspiracy against the chief of 
the French government. The mi- 
Mister ae Pn that the 
“urageots French youth range 
themselves yg ardour under the 
S ot the country ; the far- 
— the merchant, the manufac. 
"ety press round the government 
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to offer it their harvest, their gold, 
and their produce ; and the French 
people, proud of their government, 
confident in their means, and happy 
in their institutions, express but 
one sentiment—love for the august 
head of the state ; and free from 
fear, from agitation, from disquie- 
tude, repose in him the care of their 
destiny. | 

The speech of Fourcroy, the ora- 
tor of government, at the close of 
the session, is of a widely differ- 
ent tenor. He observes that laws 
the most important have been dis- 
cussed in the midst of war, in the 
midst of a most atrocious conspi- 
racy. He accuses the British go- 
vernment of employing its mini- 
sters at Hamburgh, at Stutgard, 
and at Munich, as agents for the 
prosecution of this conspiracy; and, 
in the language of revolutionary 
violence, he represents the illus- 
trious fugitives, who have found 
in this country an asylum from 
French persecution, as deeply im- 
plicated in crimes and plots against 
the government established in 
France. Death is the punishment 
which he denounces against them, 
should they dare to pollute with 
their presence the soil of the re- 
public. It should be remembered 
that this jacobinical oration was 
pronounced by Fourcroy, three or 
tour days after the execution of the 
duke of, Enghien, while the thirst 
for the blood of princes was ap- 
parently still unallayed. 

It is very far from our intention 
to abet or to justify, in the slightest 
degree, any species of conspiracy 
against an established government; 
nor can an opinion upon a skilful 
or absurd combination of the secret 
et ta of a plot be con 
strued, by any perversion of lan- 
guage, into approbation. We may, 

erefore, sately pronounce, ~~ 

ew 
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few conspiracies have been framed 
against a government, whose vigi- 
lance pervades every part of the 
French territory through the me- 
dium Of an organized system of 
espionage, more likely to be ex- 
posed to immediate detection, than 
that to which Fourcroy alludes, 
and in which Moreau, Pichecru, 
Georges, and about sixty accom- 
plices, are stated to have been un- 
plicated. According to the report 
made to the government by Re- 
gnier, the grand judge, it appears 
that several landings of the persons 
said to be engaged in the conspt- 
racy were clandestinely effected at 
a place between Dieppe and ‘Tre- 
fort, where men were found and 
paid to receive them, and conduct 
them during the night from fixed 
stations, which had been previously 
agreed on, in order to convey 
them ultimately to Paris. The 
first landing was effected on the 
2ise of August 1803, at the foot 
of the chf de Beville. Georges 
and eight of his accomplices were 
then put on shore. A second de- 
barkation of about the same num- 
ber of persons took place, at the 
same spot, in the beginning of De- 
cember. A third was eflected at 
this place on the 10th of January 
1804, when general Pichegru and 
six Others are stated to have been 
put on shore. A fourth landing 
was attempted, but prevented by 
the vigilance of the military. Be- 
side these persons, their accom. 
pices at Paris, where the greater 
part of them were arrested, are 
reported by the grand judge to 
amount to thirty-seven, among 
whom, the most conspicuous ine 
dividual was general Moreau. He 
was arrested at Paris on the 14th 
of February, and general Piche- 
yu on the 17th. Georges was 
arrested on the Oth of March. Le 


was in a cabriolet. He shor the 
peac c-officer who stopped his hore, 
and, with a dagger, wounded the 
ofhcer who attempted to seize 
him. The Moniteur states that he 
had about him very considerable 
sums in bills of the bunk of Franee, 
and in bills o exchange drawy 
from Londoa ; and that every thing 
induced a presumption he was og 
the poiat of attempting to escape, 
by availing himself of the dark. 
ness of ihe night to pass the walls, 
The saine journal also states, that 
he declared without hesitation he 
had been at Paris several months, 
and that it was his intention tw 
have assassinated the first consu}, 
Other accounts represent the ob. 
ject of the conspiracy to have beea 
to effect a change in the govern. 
ment of France, without makin 
any attempt against the life af 
Buonaparte, whose person, on the 
contrary, it was the wish of the 
conspirators to have spared. They 
proposed, it is said, to have s.- 
cured his person by surprise, and 
to have carried him off. Among 
the singular features of this strange 
conspiracy, the circumstance of its 
prosecution, after several of tts 
members had been arrested, can 
not fail to render the plot more 
palpably absurd. So early as the 
Lith of October, not two months 
after the first debarkation, Cour- 
son, one of those who were landed 
the 2ist of August on the coast of 
France, was arrested at Paris. Of 
the supposed accomplices in Paris 
ie were arrested in the moath 
of December; consequently before 
the third devarkation had been é!- 
fected. A conspiracy prosecuted 
under such circumstances seemed 
to invite detection. The greater 
the number of accomplices, the 
greater also was the common risk ot 
discovery. But when it 3s recok 
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lected, that persons reported to 
have been engaged in this plot 
were individuals who, from natio- 
nal character and habits, cannot 
be supposed to have been distin- 
ished for discretion and reserve, 
and that they were prosecuting 
their designs immediately under 
the eve of a government which 
every where exerted the most jea- 
lous and active vigilance,—where, 
it may be asked, existed a chance 
of success? Every revolutionary 
change in the French government 
has been effected by a dexterous 
direction of public sentiment, or by 
military violence. But among the 
members of the different depart- 
ments of the consular government, 
where did any symptoms of public 
dissatisfaction exist? Were the 
military inclined to support a 
project of counter-revolution? No 
traces have been discovered of such 
an inclination. If the hopes of the 
accomplices in this plot were found- 
ed in the effect to be produced 
upon the public mind, by the sup- 
port of so popular a character as 
general Moreau, they should in 
the first instance have been certain 
ot his most strenuous co-operation. 
Barit does not appear that he ever 
ave any pledge to that effect. 
seems more than probable, that 
the agents in the plot deceived 
themselves by inferring the unpo- 
pularity of the government trom 
the popularity of Moreau; a con- 
usion evidently calculated to mis- 
lead them into unbounded error. 
Their enthusiasm in the cause of 
Loeir lawful sovereign, seems, how- 
ever, to have been the chief reason 
on a failure. Their ardent 
ncealed from them the total 
Mpracticability of their enterprise. 
of “pee afier the arresiation 
se Tals Moreau and Piche- 
$4) an extraordinarily severe } 
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was passed, in order to accelerate 
the discovery of all their supposed 
accomplices. ‘The law condemn- 
ed to death every individual who 
should conceal Georges or any 
of his accomplices. Deputations 
from the senate, the levislative bo- 
dy, and the tribunate, waited on 
the first consul with addresses of 
felicitation on the discovery of the 
conspiracy. He replied to themina 
terms, which, if personal ambition 
were not the predominant principle 
which prompts and directs all his 
actions, would claim some credit 
for disiriterested greatness of soul. 
« Since I have attained the supreme 
magistracy,’ he replied, ‘a great 
many plots shave been formed 
against my lite. Educated in 
camps, I have never regarded, as 
important, dangers which give me 
no fear. But I cannot avoid ex- 
periencing a deep and painful feel- 
ing, when I consider the situation 
in which this great nation would 
have been placed, it this last plot 
had succeeded; for it is principally 
against the glory, the liberty, and 
the destiny of the French people 
that the conspiracy was tormed.-— 
Ihave long since renounced the 
hope of enjoying the pleasures of 
private lite. Atl my days are em- 
ployed in fulfilling the duues which 
my fate and the will of the French 
people have imposed on me. Hea- 
ven will watch over France, and 
defeat the plots cf the wicked. 
The citizens may be without alarm. 
My life will last as long as it shall 
be useful to the nation; but [wish 
the French people to understand, 
that existing without their confi- 
dence and affection, would be for 
me without consolation, and would 
for them have no object.” 

The trials ot the parties concern- 
ed in the plot took place at Paris, 
in the month of July. Ceorgesand 
seventeen 
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seventeen others were condemnedto 
suffer death, with confiscation of pro- 
perty. General Moreau was senten- 
ced to two years imprisonment. To 
Armand Polignac, M. de Riviere, 
Lajolais, and M. de Lozier, a par- 
don was extended. On the 25th 
of July, Georges and eleven others 
were guillotined at the Place de 
Gréve. They died with the most 
undaunted firmness, 

The popularity enjoyed by Mo. 
reau was probably interior only to 
that of the firstconsul. Asageneral, 
his reputation was even more e¢x- 
alted. His talents as a statesman 
were untried; but the known mo- 
deration of his character, and the 
soundness of his judement, natu- 
rally produced very strong impres- 
sions in his favour. ‘The jealousy 
of his rival appears to have con- 
signed him to a life of retirement, 
in order to prevent his popularity 
from deriving any accession from 
an able execution of public duties. 
Even had the guilt of which he was 
aceused been fully substantrated, 
the sacrifice of so great a favourite 
of the public might have deprived 
the first consu! cf the ensigns ot 
imperial dignity. 

When the counsellors of state 
read to the tribunate the report 
of the grand judge, Moreau, in 
terms of thestronresttraternalemo- 
tien, vindicated the mnocence of 
his brother, and even declared that 
every thing which had been said 
Was an infamous calumny. How 
far general Moreau was implicated 
in the plot, it is impossible to deter- 
mine, since, for various reasons to 
which we have just alluded, it was 
deemed expedient not to give him 
an Opportunity of defending him- 
self before any of the public tribu- 
nals. It may, howeve! » be collect- 
ed from his exculpatory letter tothe 
first consul, that he was both dis- 

1 
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satisfied with the actual govern. 
ment, and that he was not altoge. 
ther ignorant of the existence of 
designs formed for its subversion, 
The ground of the suspicion of his 
implication he states to have pro. 
baldy arisen from the connection 
which, with fluctuating degrees of 
intimacy, had long subsisted be 
tween general Pichegru and him. 
self. He acknowledges that di. 
stant overtures had been made to 
him to enter into correspondence 
with the French princes ; but to 
these proposals, which appeared to 
him to be ridiculous, ft affirms 
that he returned no answer. With 
respect to the actual conspiracy, 
he asserts that he was far from 
having the least share in it; and 
that whatever proposition was made 
to him, he rejected trom a convic- 
tion of its extreme folly. He ad- 
mits it had been represented to 
him, that the chances of the inva 
sion ot England were tavourable 
to a change of government; but he 
declares that he always replied, the 
senate was the authority round 
which all Frenchmen, in case of 
troubles, would unite, and he 
would be the first to obey its of 
ders. ‘he part of giving infor 
mation to government was repugs 
nant to his character; it was aa 
office which is always judged of 
severely ; but it becomes odious, and 
is marked with the seal of repro 
bation against the individual who 
exercises it to the injury of thos 
persons to whom his gratitude 
due, and with whom he has long 
cultivated habits of friendship. 
Duty, he proceeds to observe, may 
sometimes yield to the voice 
public opinion. 

Such is genera] Moreau’s excul- 
pation, whjch we have given nearly 
in his own words. That this ts 4 
feeble defence of innocence, '5 t? 
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strikingly manifest. If he were 
unconscious of all guilt, he should 
have assumed a manly and heroic 
tone of self-vindication. He should 
have demanded to be brought be- 
fore a public tribunal. His great 
and well-merited popularity would 
have confirmed a just assertion of 
his innocence. Even the uplifted 
sword of tyranny would not have 
dared to strike. But instead of 
purstin this glorious course, he 
acknowledges that he has been im- 
prudent, but not guilty, and, inan 
inauspicious moment, cancels a 
art of his fair fame, and courts 
ift, liberty, and service, by throw- 
ing himself at the mercy of the first 
consul, by weakly and extrava- 
gantly accusing England of having 
prepared this snare tor his destruc. 
tion, and vainly asserting that 
Great Britain may judge of the 
evil he is capable of doing her, by 
what he has already pertormed. 

The trath appears to be, that 
Moreau was not unaware of the 
conspiracy ; but that he ever had 
any active share init, not the least 
evidence seems to have been pro- 
duced. ‘Thus tell one of the most 
celebrated generals of the republic. 
At a moment when the :emem- 
brance of the important services 
de had performed, together with 
the aniversal esteem in which his 
many public and private virtues 
were held, contributed to secure to 
wm perhaps a greater share of ge- 
wral love and admiration than 
was enjoyed by his dazzling com- 
petitor tor fame,—one single act, to 
speak of it in the mildest terms, of 
cvsil mprudence, precipitated him 
" m fae glorious heap lit to which 
ne bad ral ed himselt) and laid him 
“the fect of his rival, a humble 
and degraded suppli “ny hum 

uch as the Pp ibhic Were cone 
cerned ar the fate ot general Mo. 
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reau, their interest in his misfer- 
tunes was for a time suspended by 
the melancholy event of the death 
of géneral Pichegru. A _ ver 
circumstantial account of his death 
was published in the Moniteur, in 
order, without doubt, to remove 
from the government every suspi- 
cion of having murdered an old 
and much-beloved general of the 
republic. We shall concisely state 
thesingular circumstancesattending 
his death, as detailed in the official 
journal of the French government. 
In the juridical report of the suicide 
which he is said to have commit- 
ted, the surgeons appointed by the 
criminal tribunal to inspect the 
body of general Pichegru, in 
order to ascertain the immediate 
cause of his death, unanimously 
declare that he died of strangula- 
tion. They state that they found 
a black silk handkerchief about his 
neck, through which was passed 2 
small stick forty-five centimetres 
long, and from four to five cen- 
timetres in circumference. ‘This 
stick, forming a tourniquet of the 
cravat, was stopped by the left 
jaw, on which he lay, with one 
end of the stick underneath. This 
is stated to have produced a degree 
of strangulation sufficient to oc 
casion his death. ‘They then re- 
mark, that the stick had rested 
by one of its ends on the left 
cheek, and that, by moving round 
irregularly, it had produced 2 
transversal scratch of about six cene 
timetres. The face was discolour- 
ed, the jaw locked, and the — 
pressed betwixt the teeth. The 
discoloration extended over the 
whole body. The extremities were 
cold. The muscles and fingers of 
the hand were strongly contracted. 
lrom all these circumstances theif 
opinion was, that general Pichegry 
had committed siucide. 

The 
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The evidence of various persons 
then follows, to prove that no one 
had entered general Pichegru’s 
chamber, during the night, in 
order to make any attempt against 
his life. One of the gend’armes 
stationed near his chamber heard 
a considerable degree of struggling 
and noise ; but supposing the ge- 
neral laboured under much difli- 
culty of breathing, he did not 
imagine any particular assistance 
was required. Another person, 
near the same place, awoke about 
four o’clock, but did not hear any 
particular noise. ‘The principal 
door-keeper of the hall of justice 
in the Temple went on the 6th of 
April, about half past seven in the 
morning, into general Pichegru’s 
chamber to light his fire; but not 
hearing him either speak or stir, he 
dreaded that some accident had 
happened to him. ‘The colonel of 
the gend’armerie and the accuser- 
general were immediately inform- 
ed of it, and medical assistance 
was instantly sent for. The cham- 
ber-keeper also states, that on the 
preceding evening he had taken 
away with him the key of general 

Pichegru’s apartment,and had kept 

it in his pocket tll the time he went 

to light the tire in the morning. 
Notwithstanding this report re- 
specting the mode in which gene- 
ral Pichegru is represented to have 
destroyed himself, and the evidence 
of the several persous stationed 
near his chamber, there are many 
very strong grounds of suspicion 
that he was clandestinely sacrificed. 

In the first place, there appears 

every reason to doubt the possible 

accomplishment of so singular a 

mode of self-destruction. Ordinary 

suicides are perpetrated by a single 
determination of the will, The 
acts of shooting, hanging, drown- 
ing, and the like, deprive the un- 


happy individuals determined upes 
the commission of suicide, of the 
power of attempting the recoy 
of life. Nor, when the act is once 
perpetrated, have they any further 
power to prosecute the accomplish. 
ment of their rash resolution. The 
commission of suicide, therefore, is 
in the first instance a voluntary 
act; but the continued execution of 
the means of self-destruction re 
quires, afterwards, no effort of the 
wil]. The loss of life must invo. 
luntarily and necessarily follow, 
But in the case of general Pichegra, 
a continued effort of the will was 
necessary to complete the suicide 
It must have been continued until 
strangulation was completely ef- 
fected ; for, until the strangulation 
was complete, the involuntary effort 
of nature to retain life would stil 
preserve, however difficult it might 
be, some degree ot respiration. 
even adraitting the continued exer- 
cise of the will under such circum. 
stances, which may reasonably be 
doubted, the question, with respect 
to the capability of executing this 
mode of suicide, will be re uced 
to these terms:—-Which will be the 
Most powertul, supposing a certain 
lation to be pre 
duced, the involuntary efforts of 
nature to preserve life, or the phys 
sical stre ngth necessary to execute 
the determination of the will? To 
us it appears that no doubt can 
arise on the subject. 

With regard to the other grounds 
of suspicion, it may be observed, 
that the very parade of the French 
eovernment in publishing to the 
world a minutely circumstantial ace 
count of general Pichegru’s death, 
together with a mass of collateral 
evidence, discovers a strong degree 
of apprehension that the wot 
would naturally suspect that 
and unjustiliable violence had been 
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tesdrted to, in order to gratify per- 
sonal revenge, or to obviate the 
consequences of a public trial, and 
a public execution. It was very 
commonly believed in Paris. that 

neral Pichegru had been private- 
ymurdered. To prevent the cir- 
culation of reports to that effect, 
Murat, the governor of Paris, 
shortly after this event, issued ge- 
neral orders, in which he recom- 
mended all the military in Paris to 
enlighten the citizens upon, what 
he termed, the false reports circu- 
lated on the subject. 

Bat one of the strongest confir- 
mations that general Pichegru did 
not commit suicide is to be found in 
the character of the individual, Up- 
onthis point, our personal knowledge 
of him gives us the, highest degree 
of contidence. Religion, fortitude, 
and courage, would banish from his 
mind the remotest idea of such an 
act of impiety and cowardice. The 
truth is, the French government 
dreaded the publicity of his trial, 
and execution. They knew with 
what dignity he would have de- 
fended imself; with what firm- 
ness he would publicly have re- 
proached the people of France for 
their servile submission to an abject 
and degrading tyranny; with what 
heroic resolution he would have 
fallen under the sword of despo- 
tism, uttering with his:last breath 
@ pious hope for the liberation of his 
country. These, together with the 
Other circumstances which we have 
tated, givea great degree of proba- 
bility to the conclusion, that gene- 

Pichegru was put to death 
by the order of the French govern- 
Ment. , 

With respect to his conduct in 
Conspiring avainst the existence of 
an established government, it must 
ss or condemned, accord. 

& to the motives by which he was 
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actuated. If selfish views of per- 
sonal interest, or the desire of pro- 
moting the interests of a mere fac- 
tion, induced him to attempt the 
subversion of the French govern. 
ment, his conduct merits the se- 
verest reprobation; but if the libe- 
ration of his country from the iron 
dominion gf barbarous tyranny 
was the sole motive which influ- 
enced and directed his proceedings, 
none but the bigoted enemy to the 
happiness of mankind can censure 
his exertions for their ameliora- 
tion. 

A short time before the violent 
death of general Pichegru, the con- 
sular government committed an 
act of the most sanguinary atro- 
city. Under the pretence that the 
duke of Enghien was implicated 
both in the conspiracy which we 
have related, and in that of which 
Mehée de la Touche pretended to 
undertake the direction, the French 
minister for foreign affairs trans- 
mitted to baron Edelsheim, mini- 
ster of the elector of Baden, a 
requisition to arrest him at Etten- 
heim. For this purpose, the first 
consul ordered two smail detach- 
ments of troops to repair to Of- 
femburg and Ettenheim, to seize 
the duke, and some emigrants of 
distinction. General Caulincourt, 
one of the aides-du-camp of the 
first consul, was charyed with the 
execution of these orders. The 
troops under his command crossed 
the Rhine during the night of the 
14th of March, and proceeded 
though Kehl to Offenburg. At 
both of these places several emi- 
grants were arrested. On the 
same night another column cross- 
ed the Rhine, and directed their 
march to Ettenheim, where they 
arrested several persons, among 
whom was the unfortunate duke of 
Enghien, son of the duke of Bour- 
S 2 bon, 
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bon, and dson of the prince 
of Condé This gallant prince 


was immediately conveyed to Paris, 
under an escort of a party of gen- 
d’armes. He arrived there on the 
evening of the 20th, and was car- 
ried to the Temple, whence he was 
conducted without delay to the 
castle of Vincennes. 

On the following day, 2 special 
military commission was appornt- 
ed, in virtue of a decree of the 
French government passed only on 
the preceding day, expressly for 
this important trial. It consisted 
of seven members, all of whom were 
named by Murat, brother-in-law 
of Buonapurte, general in chief, 

overnor of Paris, and comman- 
, ae of the first military division. 
By the orders of Murat, the com- 
mission was opened at the castle 
of Vincennes, in the house of the 
commander of the place, for the 
purpose of proceeding in the trial 
ot Louis Antoine Henri de Bour- 
ban, duke of Enghien, born at 
Chantilly the 2d day of August, 
1772. The accusations against 
him included six charges. He 
was accused :—of having carried 
arms against the French republic ; 
—of having offered his services to 
the English government, the ene- 
my of the French people ;—of 
receiving, and having, with accre- 
dited agents of the British govern- 
ment, procured means of obtam- 
ing intelligence in France, and 
couspiring against the external and 


internal security ot the state ;—of 


being at the head of a body ot 
Preach emigrants, paid by Eng- 
land, and formed on the frontiers of 
trance, tn the districts of Fribourg 
and Baden j--of having attempt- 
ed to foment intrigues at Stras- 
burgh, witha view to excite insur- 
rection in the adjacent departments, 
forthe purpose of operating a di- 
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version favourable to England ;.. 
of being concerned in the consp). 
racy planned by the English he 
the assassination of the first consul; 
and of intending, in case of the 
success of that plot, to return to 
France. 

The commission being opened, 
the president ordered the officer ap. ' 
pomted to conduct the accusation, 
to read all the papers which went 
either to the crimination or the ac. 
quittal of the duke of Enghien. 
After the reading of these papers 
was finished, the duke was intro- 
duced bythe guard, free and unfet- 
tered, before the commission. He 
Was interrogated by the president 
respecting the points contained mn 
the accusation. ‘The duke of 
Enghien is then stated to have en- 
tered upon his defence. But in 
what state, and before whom? 
Harassed and fatigued by the 
great length of the journey, per- 
formed without an interval of rest, 
from Ettenheim to Paris, and drag- 
ged almost immediately after his 
arrival before a military tribunal, 
specially appointed under the di 
rect orders and influence of th 
government, in conformity te 
a2 new law passed the preceding 
day with a view to arm tht 
government with more extended 
powers, and to render the members 
of the commission the abject and 
submissive instruments of its sa 
guinary determination, this amr- 
ble prince was put upon his tal 
for lite ¢ and, when so much ex- 
hausted as scarcely to be able to 
keep his eyes open, was required 
to defend himself before his pre- 
determined judges, Having cen- 
cluded his defence, the members 
of the commission were asked 
by the president, if they had any 
further observations to make. They 
all replied in the negative. g * 

uke 
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duke of Enghien was then ordered 
to be taken out of court, and re- 
conducted to prison. The officer 
who had conducted the prosecu- 
tion, and the auditors, were order- 
ed by the president to withdraw. 
(he court having deliberated tor 
some time, with closed doors, en 
the respective charges, the presi- 
deat put the question on each of 
the charges separately. ‘The mem- 
bers delivered their opinion in suc- 
cession; the president was the last 
in delivering his judgment. The 
result was, that the court expressed 
their unanimous opinion that the 
duke of Enghien was guilty of all 
the six charges. ‘The question re- 
lative to the punishment to be in- 
flicted was afterwards put in the 
same manner; when this special 
military commission unanimously 
pronounced upon him sentence of 
death, on the ground of his being 
guilty of acting as a spy, of corre- 
spondence with the enemies of the 
republic, and of conspiracy against 
the external and internal security 
of the state. The sentence was 
nner in conformity to the 
etter of the existing laws; and 
orders were given to the officer 
who had conducted the prosecu- 
tion, to read this sentence to the 
duke of Enghien, in presence of 
the gaard drawn up under arms. 
Such were the inauspicious cits 
cumstances under which this illus- 
trious but ill-fated prince was tried 
and condemned. It was not even 
permitted to conduct this mock- 
trial, for such it must in truth be 
denominated, where its publicity 
might possibly have excited a feel- 
mg ot sympathy and regret. By 
Conducting the prosecution at the 
ae ot Vincennes, all publicity 
im reauty precluded. The 
choice of the place of trial, the 
wbitrary appointment ef the metn- 
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bers of the commission, the barba- 
rous precipitancy with which the 
prosecution was conducted, all con- 
cur to corroborate and confirm the 
suspicion of his pre-determined 
execution. That he was not guilty 
of four of the charges exhibited 
against him, sufficiently appears 
from the letter which, on the 15th 
of February, precisely a month 
before his arrestation, he addressed, 
through gencral Ecquevilly, to 
the British minister at Vienna. 
This letter, it must be admitted, 
substantiates the second charge in 
the accusation; but, at the same 
time, it supplies the strongest evi- 
dence, that the duke of Enghien 
had no sort of connection with any 
individuals, of whatever descrip- 
tion, who were engaged in con- 
temptible and impotent plots a- 
zainst the government of France. 
Fie requested to be employed in 
open warfare against the enemy 
ot his family and of this country ; 
and if taken in arms would have 
merited the clemency of a gene- 
rous foe. In this letter, he declares 
that the absolute nullity in which he 
vegetates, whilstthe path of honour 
is open to so many others, becomes 
every day to him more insupporta- 
ble; and he wishes to give to the 
British government, whose genero- 
sity he has experienced, proofs ot 
gratitude and of zeal. He expresses 
a hope that the English will deem 
him worthy of combating by their 
side, and wll permit him to share 
their perils and participate of their 
glory. Entirely devoid of all pri- 
vate interest relative to his cause, 
his request, he says, has no other 
object than to obtain an honoura- 
ble commission in the British army. 
That it is his sacred duty to serve 
till death his legitimate sovereign, 
and his cause, he acknowledges in 
the most explicit terms; but he 
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also feels it to be 2 dear and Presse 
ing duty to serve his benefactors, 
and to prove that his gratitude is 
as deep us it is disinterested. 

No testimony can furnish a more 
complete acquittal from any share 
in secret consptrac! es aj rainst the 
government of Fra: nce, “than this 
description of the inactivity in 
which the duke was living at Et- 
tenheim. ‘The testimony is the 
more satistactor Vy, as it is derived 
from a private confidential letter, 
ot which the sincerity of the terms 
can no way be suspected. Who 
can blame the loyal prince for the 
martial veal which impelled him, 
in defence of the cause of his 
happy expatriated family, ¢ r in 
order to serve the coun iry in w! vit “h 
they had found a hospit. ible 
lum, to seek an occasion to oppose 
their common enemy? A lif te of 
Inglorious imaction Was incompati- 
ble with the rial irit and bravery with 
which he was animated. Ag: Linst 

whom then was he to enter the 
field ? Surely against him who 
h id striy ped his of rev il 
honours,and prosecuted war against 
the nation in which they received 
protection and support. ‘That he 
would have gloriously distinguish. 
ed himseli in arms, ts sufficientiv 
attested by the herote and mam a- 


nimous tortitude 


une 


ASV- 


family 


which he display. 
ed tn the last momer tsot his exist- 
ence. ‘Lhe sanguinary precipitan- 
cy of the French government con- 
ducted him from the theatre of his 
insulting trial to the wood of Vin- 
cennes, where, at midnight and by 
torch-light, the sentence of the 
court Was executed. It has heen 
said, and in all probability with 
truth, that the consul was 
afraid to intrust. the execution 
of the sentence to Frenchmen 
fralians were t! eretore emploved 
fo pertorm an act, at which the 


, 


iirst 
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French soldiery, under 3 possible 
impression of sympathy, might 
have revolted. Inthe pre sence of 
several republican penerals, he met 
his fate with the most undaunted 
and heroic firmness. ‘This melan. 
choly event excited among all the 
faithful adherents to the unfortu- 
nate race of the Bourbons, the most 
deep and generous imterest; and 
the anrust ‘and mourntul ceremony 
of a solemn mass was performed 
in the chapel of St. Patrick, where 
a funeral oration upon the many 
virtues of this gallant snd amiable 
prince closed the impressive and 
awtul scene. 

Sevetal notes on the illegal 
zure of the duke of Enghien, and 
the violation of the neutrality of the 
German skies, were both deli- 
vered to the diet of Ratisbon, and 
addressed to the French minister 
for foreign affairs. Among these, 
by far the most spirited were the 
notes presented by the Russian, 
Swedish, and Hanoverian mini- 
sters. ‘he verbal declaration of 
the minister of elector of 

taden, which was given in to 
the diet of Ratisbon in the 
beginning of July, was manifest 


the 


ly in direct conformity to the 
wishes of the French government. 
It recommended in indirect terms 


an oblivion of this act of violence 

lest the agitation of the question 
lead to consequences by which the 
tranquillity and welfare of the Ger- 
man empire, and possibly of all 
Europe, might be — , disturbed 
an dendangered. What 1 nfiuence 
t! NS violat: on of the rights of na- 
tions had in aggravating the sub- 
jects of compl: “int between the ¢a- 
binet of the ‘Thuilleries and the 
of Stockholm and _ Peters- 


courts 
burgh, we have already taken 0¢- 
casion to notice. 


the fictitious con 


in narrating 
' spiracy 
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spiracy against the French govern- 
ment, which was chiefly pr jected 
by Mehée de la Touche, it may be 
per to explain both the circum- 
stancesunder which the plot was 
first imagined, and the character 
and views of the impostor who 
retended to direct tts execution. 
Mfehce de la Touche tvas the person 
who fabricated this ideal scheme ot 
counter-revolution. At an early 
period of the French revolution, he 
cook a conspicuous share in wie 
hloodestained scenes ot violence 
which were so frequently exhibited. 
All the horrors that were then per- 
petrated were beheld by him, not 
merely with complacency, but the 
sanguinary instruments of Robes- 
pierriait barbarity were encoura- 
ed by his example, and he even 
Some a prominent character 
in the atrocious processions of 
wretches and assassins. For these 
sanguinary excesses he has since 
attempted to apologize, by alle- 
gn as an excuse the powerful in- 
uence of the republican writers 
of antiquity upon a youthful and 
ardent mind, inflamed by enthu- 
siastic sentiments of liberty. 
Towards the close of the year 
1802, he incurred the displeasure of 
the French government, and, with 
several others, was under orders of 
deportation. He escaped to one 
of the small islands on the French 
coast, and thence to Guernsey. 
Pretending that he had in his pos- 
session documents of the last im- 
mance to communicate to the 
British government, he succeeded 
in obtaining permission to proceed 
to London, He remained here 
many months in indigerice and 
obscurity, without being able to 
prevail upon any of the emigrants 
t0 countenance his fictitious revo- 
Mtonary projects. Upon suspt- 
fioa that he had no means of dis- 
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charging his account with the per- 
son with whom he lodged, he was 
arrested, conveyed to a house of 
detention, and thence to prison. 
Iu the midst of these misfortunes, 
he learned that his project had been 
perused with approbation; and 
he was shortly afterwards released 
from continement, and admitted 
to various conferences with those 
persons, who thinking favourably 
of the practicability of his plans, 
supplied him both with means of 
subsistence, and of proceeding in the 
accomplishment of his visionary 
schemes. Ultimately succeeding 
in pecuniary and other arranges 
ments, and furnished with mstruc- 
tions, he left this country, and 
proceeded to Munich. He pre 
sented himself to Mr. Drake, the 
British minister at the Electoral 
court of Bavaria, with whom the 
fictitious conspiracy, of which he 
was to undertake the whole ma- 
nagement, was at length defini- 
tively organized. In this state- 
ment we have no other authority 
than that of Mehée de la Touche. 
It is the more necessary to men- 
tion this, lest the reader might be 
disposed to give implicit credit to 
a representation, which, from the 
circumstance of its being; made by 
an individual destitute of every 
claim to confidence, must necessa- 
rily be questionable. 

The grand object of this ficti- 
tious Bo was the overthrow of 
the existing government in France. 
Among the various means for ef- 
fecting it, it was proposed, in the 
first instance, to obtain a know- 
ledge of the plans of the enemy. 
For this purpose, a secret corre- 
spondence was to be established 
with various officers in the different 
departments of the French govern- 
ment. Means were, therefore, to 
be devised, in order to procure 
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certain intelligence from the war- 
and navy-ofhces, and from those 
of foreign affairs, and of public 
worship; as well as to ascertain 
what was passing in the secret com- 
mittee supposed to be established 
at St. Cloud, and composed of the 
first consul’s confidential friends. 
This information was to be com- 
muunicated in the form of bulletins, 
according to the instructions of 
the president of a counter-revolu- 
tionary committee, which Mehce 
de la Touche had persuaded Mr. 
Drake was in existence in Paris, 
and with the proceedings of which 
Meheée attected to be intumately ac- 
quainted. ‘The bulletins were to be 
forwarded to Mr. Drake, under va- 
Trolls addresses calculated to + lude 
the vigilance of the French govern- 
ment. Great exertions were recom. 
mended to procure the best intelli 
sence ¢ f the different esitiouselonts 
ot the French government, and im 
particular of those against Ireland 
and ‘Turkey. The plots of the Irish 
Tr cfugees, the removal of troops, 
military and naval preparations, 
were also to be the subjects of 
scrutinous inquiry. When much 
was to be written, it was proposed 
to make use of the back of large 
maps, or of books with a large 
margin. ‘his was to be executed 
with sympathetic ink, and the 
place where the writing begins 
to be marked with an appa- 
rently accidental spot of common 
ink. 

An estimate of the necessary ex- 
penses was to be furnished, and the 
demand made as early as possible, 
accompanied with an explanation 
ot the objects to wh h the money 
wasto be appropriated. Arrange- 
ments were adopted for the re- 
gular transmussion of bills of ex- 
< hange, drawn in fictitious names. 
‘+ he Correspondence was te be con- 
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ducted, for the most part, with 
sympathetic ink, and fictitions 
names for various persons and 
towns were to be constantly em. 
ploy ed. An occasional change of 
names was sometimes to be resort. 
ed to. Any part of the corre. 
spondence written in common ink 
Wiis to relate to commerce, or the 
arts and sciences, in order to have 
the appearance of an account of 
Parisian noveltes. The French 
government was to be mentioned 
only m tavourable terms. The 
numbers were always to be writteg 
in sympathetic nk, lo prevent sus. 
* ion. Every precaution ry to 
e taken, Upont he arrival of Mehée 
ela Touche upon the frontier, to 
sewebia suspicion. For this erd, 
is he was provided with a receipt 
for the sympathetic ink, the bot- 
tle wrth which he had been sup. 
plied was to be de strove d His 
sales iistructions were to be 
written on blank paper in his 
pocket-book, at the end of his tra 
velling EXPCNSeS § and all papers 
and pit sSpr res were to be destroyed, 
could throw the least lycht 
upon his destmation. 

I't Wa pre posed \ ia) gain over | the 
persons employed m= the pow der. 
mills, tor the purpose ot blowing 
them up as might be tound conves 
nient. Printers and en gravers de- 
serving of contidence were to be 
tuken into pay, in order to print 
and engrave what might appear to 
be necessary tor the use of the 
committee. Accurate information 
was expected to be transmitted of 
the state of parties in France; and 
nothin ty Was to be talked of to any 
ot the members of the jacob nical 
committee, fit was rep resented to 
be acommittee of this desc ription,) 
except to those members who were 
known to be well disposed ; * 
least not till something certain 
transpi ced 
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transpired with respect to the in- 
teations of the king, and the gene- 
ral disposition of the people. New 
‘astructions were then to be for- 
warded to the chief agents ot the 
plot. The greatest circumspection 
was recommended in the first 
movements of insurre ‘tion, and m 
no case was any thing relating to 
it to be confided to any but per- 
eons of the most decided pr udence. 
Mehée de la ‘Touche was directed 
not to leave France without press- 
ing necessity, On account of the 
dificulty of passing and repassing 
the frontiers. It was understood 
that all possible means were to be 
tried to disorganize the armies, 
both within and without the repub- 
lic. Endeavours were to be made to 
establish a more direct correspon- 
dencewith England, by wayot Jer- 
sey, orfromsome point of the French 
coast; and also by way of Holland 
and Embden. It appears that the 
correspondence was chiefly to be ad- 
dressed to M. Vlabbé Defresne, 
and M. Obreskow. Under the 
former address letters were con- 
veyed to Mr. Drake; and under 
the latter to Mehée de la Touche. 
Such were the objects and | han 
of this pretended conspiracy. Sup- 
plied with Money for his own pur- 
poses, and for his imaginary com- 
mittee, or, in other we rds, for 
himself, Mehée de la Touche left 
Munich, and proceeded to Paris. 
Through his exertions and those of 
his agents the plot is supposed to 
wn with success. He invents 
ulletins of secret information; dis- 
covers persons in confidential 
trusts who have important intelli- 
_ to communicate, upon the 
Haition of being well paid for 
every violation of confidence; and 
feceives, for himself, the pecuniary 
Succours, which he affects to ap- 
PFoptiate to the prosecution of the 
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conspiracy. ‘To give more plausi- 
bility to his representations, he 
affects to be anxious about his own 
personal security; and pretends 
that the committee is under oc- 
casional apprehensions. He ac- 
quaints Mr. Drake that he has dis- 
covered a republican general, who 
has extensive interest in Alsace, 
and is disposed to enter fully into 
his views; ardently desiring to act 
immediately, as the moment for 
action is supposed to be favourable, 
in consequence of the discontent ex- 
cited by the arrestation of Moreau. 
The French account states that 
about 10,000 livres were transmit- 
ted to the general, to enable him 
to commence his operations with- 
out delay, end further supplies 
promised; but as it was supposed 
that he would find some funds in 
the public coffers, it was expected 
that he would attempt to get pose 
session of them. Besancon and 
Huningue were to be immediately 
secured by the insurgents, ‘The 
neighbouring provinces were to be 
excited to insurrection, and Paris 
was to be set in motion. An army 
was tobe created, and a proclama- 
tion issued, beginning with the 
words “ Liberty and peace for 
France and for the world.” The 
liberation of the associates of 
Georges was to be attempted, and 
an address to be made to the army, 
not to suffer Moreau, their fellow- 
soldier, who had so often led them 
to victory, to perish a victim to the 
rage and the jealousy of the first 
consul. 

‘This isnearly the substance of 
the information which Mehée de 
la Touche laid before the minister 
of police in Paris. In order to 
substantiate the fact of the existence 
of a correspondence to this effect, 
the prefect of the department of 
the Lower Rhine dispatched to 
Muaich 
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Munich an officer of the name of 
Rosey, furnished with a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Drake from a 
member of the jacobin committee 
which was supposed to exist in 
Paris. He was directed afterwards 
to proceed to Stutgard, in order to 
ascertain how far Mr. Spencer 
Smith was also moplicated im the 
plot. Capt. Rosey 1s represented 
to have obtained interviews both 
with Mr. Drake and Mr. Smith; 
and in the report ot his mission, 
the inpheation of both in the plot 
which we have described, for the 
overthrow of the con 
ment, 18 stated to be und niably 
contirmed. 

On the SIst of March, about a 
week atler the date of 
report, the 


Uiadr vovemne 


Rosey’s 
buron de Montir las, 
minister of the elector of Bavaria, 
addressed a note to Mr. D: ike, 
acquainting him that the originals 
ot part of this corre Sp nak nce, 
in Mr. Drake’s own hand-writing, 
were in the possession of the clector, 
and that his electoral highness 1S 
deeply penetrated with griet at the 
discovery that his capital had been 
made the central point of a corre- 
spondence so inconsistent with the 
mission of a public minister. At 
the same time that the baron de 


Montgelas informs Mr. Drake ot 


the consequent cessation ol all 
diplomatic communication with 
him, he declares that his electoral 
highness knows too well the noble 
and magnanimous sentiments of 
his Britannic majesty, and of the 
English nation, ‘to suppose that 
their conduct on this occasion 
could be liable to the smallest re- 
roach, 

Vhe French minister for foreign 
affairs transmitted to all the accre- 
dited foreign ministers in Paris, a 
copy ot the report of the grand 
judge, accompanied with a circula: 
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letter, ‘The answers of several 06 
the ministers were couched tn justly 
objectionable terms. ‘Those of the 
Austrian imperial minister, and of 
the Russian charjé d’athaires, were 
general and, circumspect; but the 
Prussian and American ministers 
expressed themselves in languape 
distinguished neither for discretion 
nor decorum. The latter especially 
was equally fulsome and calumnie 
ous, Upon this, lord Hawkesbury, 
who was at that time his majesty’s 
principal seeretary of state tor the 
foreign department, conceived tt 
proper 
the Poreren ministers at the British 
court, 1 


to address a circular note to 


order to repel calumny 
and correct misrepresentation. Ia 
this note, it 1s laid down as a prin. 
ciple, that wt isthe ackne wledved 
right ol belligerent powers to avail 
themselves of any discontents exist, 
ing in the countries with which they 
may happen to be at war ; and itis 
declared that, m the application of 
this maxim, his majesty’s govern. 
ment have never authorised any 
one act which will not stand the test 
of the strictest | rim iples « tT pustice, 
and the known and avowed prac- 
tice of allages. In the month of 
September, about four months after 
the appearance of lord Hawkes 
bury’s cieular notre, M. Talley- 
rand, with re rerence tothe) ri ciples 
laid down in this note, addressed a 
circular letter to all the diplomatic 
agents of the French government. 
It was dated from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and exhibits a singular mixture of 
impotence and malice. ‘The French 
agents are required to declare to 
the government where they reside, 
that his majesty (the first consul 
had at that time assumed the ttle 
of Emperor of the French ) will 
not recognise the English dipio- 
matic corps in Europe, so long 4 


the British ministry shall not ab- 


stall 
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gaia from charging its ministers 
with any warlike agency, and shall 
not restrict them to the limits of 
their functions. ‘The note proceeds 
to state, that his majesty the em- 

ror regrets the necessity of order- 
ing measures which are tantamount 
to a real interdiction prone inced 
against a state; but all reflecting 
men will be at no difficulty to per- 
ceive that in this itis only necessary 
to ascertain facts. 

Thus terminated this pretended 
conspiracy. Mehée de la Touche 
consoled himself with the despica- 
ble sophistry, that by deceiving 
this country he was rendering an 
important service to his own. But 
we assert without fear of contra- 
diction, that his only object was to 
commit a profitable fraud; and 
that, with this view, it was equally 
indifferent to him, whether he de- 
ceived Great Britain, or betrayed 
the French republic ; and that, had 
an opportunity presented itselt, he 
would gladly have embraced it to 
deceive them both. With regard 
to Mr. Drake and Mr. Spencer 
smith, it became indispensably ne- 
cessary for them to return to this 
country by a sate but circuitous 
route, smece the [French govern. 
ment, notwithstanding: their inces- 
sant declaration of the necc ssity of 
sacredly respecting the law of na- 
tions, would not an instant have 
hesitated to arrest their persons. 

_ Shortly after the appearance of 
the circular note of M. ‘Talleyrand, 
mn which the emperor of the French 
vainly attempts to place the british 
diplomatic corps out of the protec. 
ton of the law of nations, upon 
the pri und of their violating this 

eneral international code, the 

rench government committed a 
_ daring infraction of the very 
aw which they had just pretended 


to oO On the night of the 
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Yith of October, a bod? of twa 
hundred and fifty French tro: PSe 
under the command of a general 
officer, embarked at Harburgh, 
and janded vetween Elamburgh 
and Alton i, at a place called the 
Hamburgh-hill. ‘hey proceeded 
to Grindelhof, where sir George 
Rumbold, the British minister to 
the Flanseatic towns and the circle 
of Lower Saxony, had his country 
residence. ‘hose who first ap- 
proached the house, sard they were 
couriers with dispatches from ‘Ton. 
ningen. But, enterjaming suspi- 
cion, sir George Rumbold refused 
them admitiance. Upon this, the 
whole bod 





ty rushed forward, broke 
open the doors, se:zed sir George 
Kumbold and his papers, and con- 
veyed hin to a cartiaye, which was 
waiting for the purpose of con 
ducting him to Hanover, whence 
he was sent off to Paris. ‘The fol- 
lowing moruing, as soon as the 
senate of Hamburgh heard of this 
violatwon of their territorial rights, 
they assembled at seven o’chos k, 
and continued situnpull ive o'clock 
in the afternoon. ss the result of 
their deliberations, they pre sented 
a remonstrance to the French mi« 
nister, M. Rheinhard, who denied 
having any knowledge whatever 
of the transaction. ‘The order for 
the arrest, mt seems, was transmitted 
from Paris directly to marshal Ber- 
nadotte. Ding torled in their ate 
tempt to procure reparation, or 
even any explanation of the affair, 
from the Trench minister, the se- 
nate conceived it proper to apprise 
the courts of Berlin, Vienna, and 
Petersburgh, of this violation of 
their territorial independence. The 
British consul, fearing a similar 
fate, took refuge, it is said, in the 
house of a ministerial agent of a 
neutral power. 

An explanation of this act of 
violence 
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violence was afterwards given to 
the senate of Hamburgh by the 
French minister, Rheinhard, who 
pretended to justify the seizure of 
sir George Rumbold, upon the 
ground of his being concerned in the 
conspiracy imputed to Mr. Drake. 
The fallacy of the pretext is sufhi- 
crently obviou y trom the circum. 
stance of sir George Rumbold 
being no where alluded to in the 
correspondence with Mehce de Ja 
Touche. Lord Harrowbr, his ma- 
jesty’s secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, immediately transmitted to 
Mr. Jackson, the English minister 
at the court of Berlin, a note to be 
laid before the ministers of the king 
of Prussia, in which his majesty 
expresses his conviction, that, as a 
director of the circle of Lower 
Saxony, and as guarantee of the 
Germanic constitution, his Prussian 
majesty will second and enforce, in 
the most effectual manner, the re- 
presentations made by the senate 
of Hamburgh for the immediate 
release of sir George Rumbold. 
The note further stages, that his 
majesty cannot allow himself to 
ntertain amoment’s doubt, thatthe 
king of Prussia will see the urgent 


' 
. . . ‘re «4 . cre ree ‘ 
necessity ( f tak ny UCN Measures as 


’ 


ay be best calculated to obtain 
om the French government a 
thlic reparation, adequate to the 
enous nature of the indignity, 
and may also prevent, for the fu- 
ture, the repetition ot OUTAreS 
which threaten to destroy the re- 
maiming distinctions ot civilbzed 
E irope. 

Betore this nore was presented to 
the Prussian cabinet, that govern. 
ment had spontaneously interfered, 
and obtained the release of the 
Brittsh minister. That interference 
was acknowledged in an article in- 
serted in the Moniteur, which was 
at the sagne time accompanied with 
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an equally false and indecen: ar. 
cusation, that sir George Rumbold 
was implicated in the pretended 
conspiracy of Mehce de la Touche, 
It appears that upon his arrival 
at Paris, sir George was conveyed 
to the Temple, where he was treated 
with civility during a confinement 
of two days and two nights. On 
th : third day he was removed 
trom the Temple, and conducted 
towards the coast of the Channel, 
having first entered into a stipy 
lation not to return to Hamburgh 
nor, after his departure from Fray ce 
to go within fifty miles of ; 
part of the French territory. Be. 
tore he left the Temple, he made 
an application tor his papers, which 
had heen transmitted to the minister 
of the police; but this demand was 
peremptoriiy retused. He was put 
Info a carriage with dts servant, and 
conveyed to Boulogne, and after. 
wards to Cherbourg. The flag 
of truce in which he embarked fell 
in with his mujesty’s frigate the 
Niobe; sir George was taken on 
board, and landed at Portsmouth 
on the 17thot November. — It has 
been considered by many, and ap- 
parently with justice, that in sign 
ing so humilating a parole, sit 
George Rumbold departed from 
the firm and dignified character, 
which, as a British minister, it was 
particularly his duty to maintaim. 
‘l’o finish the history of the con- 
spiracies of the year, it still remains 
for us to give a short account of 
another plot. It has been asserted, 
with some degree of confidence, 
that a design was for some time 
agitation against the person of Lours 
the XVII Ith, and that in the month 
of July an attempt was made to por 
son his majesty. The circumstances 
of the plot are these :—Two men 
became acquainted with one Coulon, 
a Frenchman by birth, who kept 7 
bi. jafu- 
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billiard-table at Warsaw. They 
had discovered that Coulon was 
intimate with several of the domes- 
ties of Louis the XVIIIth, and in 
particular with the cook. Finding 
that he was in want of money, they 
gradually revealed to him their 
Jot against the life of the king, 
and offered him, if he succeeded mn 
carrying whew design into effect, 
the sum of four hundred louis d’ors. 
in erecuting this plan, Coulon was 
to visit the cook, and, after betray- 
ing him into a state of intoxication, 
he was to throw into the pot a 
small parcel, consisting of carrots 
Hiled with arsenic, with which he 
was to be provided. Coulon im- 
mediately went to the baron de 
Milleville, usher to the queen, and 
itormed him of the plet. It was 
atterwards communicated to the 
count Avaray, who thought proper 
io conceal it trom his majesty until 
he obtained more positive informa- 
ten. He waited on the president 
de Hoym withont delay, who au- 
thorized hin, in case the informa- 
won was well founded, to cause the 
authors of the plot to be arrested 
D) the king's domestics. M. de 
Milleville, on the ¢ ther hand, was 
directed to order Coulon Lo repau 
to the place where he was under 
ah cugigement to niwet the agents 
of the plot. He went, and re- 
turned with the packets containing 
the poron. Coulon made a decla- 
tation of winat passed in the inter- 
view. The pacnets were put into 
Ule poses ton ot count Avaray, and 
ealed by himself and the arch- 
wishop of Rheims. 

he king had fived upon the 
ewig vay for his departure 
from Warsaw. Count 
thous hit it, 


‘ 


Avaray 
therefore, proper to 
. Ns Majesty of the whole 
acaiy, that he Might actin future by 
fs orders. E{) Wajesty discovered 
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on this occasion a warm solicitude 
for his family and faithful servants; 
but, with respect to himself, he 
exhibited his usual serenity. He 
wrote, hovever, to the president 
de Hoym the following air om 
“I have received information of 
a plot entertained against my life. 
{ft none but myself were ammed 
at, if mortal weapons were the 
means, accustomed as you know 
me to be to such threats, I should 
pay them little attention. But 
my wife, my nephew, my niece, 
my faithful servants, are likewise 
threatened with poison; and | 
should betray my most sacred 
duties, if I despised this danger. 
Perhaps T am beset with rufhans; 
perhaps it is a base imposition.— 
In either case, I find tt necessary to 
confer with you.’’—The answer of 
M. de Hoym was not received til! 
the next morning. ‘The zeal with 
which he was animated in the first 
instance, appears to have conside.- 
rably subsided; for he informs his 
majesty, that the nature of his duties 
did not permit him to pertorm 
more than a passive part in such an 
affair, and that he had given the 
police the necessary instructions.— 
‘he king made a second application 
to M. de Hoym, and received a 
similar answer. A third application 
produced nearly the same reply.— 
His majesty then addressed @ note 
to the president de ‘Tilly, chief ot 
the special police of the city of 
Warsaw, transmitting, at the same 
time, the packets which had been 
given to Coulon. The president 
de ‘lilly replied, “ that, im quality 
of chief of the police, he should 
keep the packets put into his hands, 
in order that the y might be disposed 
ot upon rect iving further directions; 
but that he could not, on any ac- 
count, p! vceed Against tho e whe 


were supposed te be guilty of the 
affair 
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affair in question ; since it was solely 
to the tribunals of justice that the 
examination of every thing con- 
nected with it could now be re- 
ferred.” Here the prosecution of 
all further mau ry mto the plot 
appears to have termmated. 

There are so many improbabilities 
in this Statement, that we cannot 
but see many reasons to suspect the 
truth of Coulon’s relation. The plot 
was apparently fabricated to extort 
moneyfrom the persons who have at- 
tached their fortunes to the destiny of 
Louis the XVilith. Itts notfora 


| 


moment to be imagined that the 
president de Hoym, when the 
transaction was first communicated 
to him, would feel an interest which 
would totally subside in tl 
cution of the inquiry. Nor would 
he have committed himse!t so far 
as to authorize the seizure of the 
agents of the plot in the first m- 
stance, if his power were limited, 
as he afterwards states, to 2 mere- 
ly passive part inan affair which 
belonged entirely to the jurisdiction 
of the police. There are many 
other improbabilities, which alto. 
gether invalidate the authenticity 
uf the narration. Besides, the beld 
and daring character ot the French 
government appears to have been 
indifferent to every sort of appre- 


 nrosee 
: 


hension of insecurity, arising trom 
the pretensions, however just, of 


an exiled heir to the throne of 
Louisthe XVith. Bw the dean) of 


the king the unl ippy race of th 
Bourbons would not have | r 


extinct. Nor is it lkely that t} 

French rovernment, aithouvi sel- 
dom checked by a: ym ral restraint, 
would commit such a base act 
of inhumanity, after having pro- 
posed to the king an extensive and 
permanent provision, upon the 
condition of rencuncing his lepiti- 


mate right to the uiroue. 
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Neither internal conspiracies, nor 
external war, appear to have in the 
least diverted the mind of the fires 
consul from the prosecution of hig 
schemes ot inordinate ambition. 
‘The chief magistracy was conferred 
on him, in the first instance, for 
ten years. To secure the permanent 
exercise of soveretrn power, he 
atierwards obtained an extension of 
this supreme authority for life. The 
executive power, although in reality 
concentred in himself, was appa. 
rently divided with two individuals, 
who heid in common with him the 
title of consul, qualified with a 
slight distinctive denomination of 
subordinate rank. ‘The title of first 
consul was, besides, too simple to 
convey an adequate idea of the 
dieniftel elevation to which he 
had been raised by fortuitous cir. 
cumstances combined with his own 
exertions. Equally ambitious of 
undivided power and titular splen- 
dour, he aspired to imperial distine- 
tion. Thus, a soldier of fortune, 
who at the commencement of the 
French revolution was an obscure 
individual serving in the armies of 
the republic, was successively pro 
moted to the hyrhest military rank, 
and, after having usurped the su- 
preme authority of the state, was 
invested with tbe title of Emperor 
of the French ! 

The conferring on Napoleon 


Bonaparte the rank and title of 


emperor of the French, tnd making 
them hereditary m his family, ac 
cording to the Jaws of primogent 
ture, was first agitated on the Ist 
of May, in the tribunate, Curee 
submitted a proposition to this 
etiect. Carnot, maimitainmg, oF 
affecting to maintain, an unshaker 
adherence to republican prine plesy 
opposed the motion made by Curee. 
Hic ascended the tribune, and begat 
by declaring that, in opposing the 

mouod, 
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motion, he should endeavour to pre- 
serve the same moderation in deli- 
vering his opinion, which had been 
exhibited by other tribunes in sup- 
ing it. He reterred those who 
might be disposed to. put a bad 
construction on his sentuments, to 
the conduct which he had pursued 
since the commencement of the 
French revolution. With respect 
to the question of conferring on 
Buonaparte the dignity of emperor 
for life, and making it hereditary 
in his family, he asked it it was to 
tthe first consul a reward for 
is services to otler him the sacri- 
fice of liberty? Ele demanded, 
whether it was not to destroy Buo- 
naparte’s own work, to make 
France his private patrimony? He 
had voted against the consulate for 
life, and he would not that day 
follow a different course. He was 
determined to pursue consistency 
of conduct ; but the moment that 
the order of things which was pro- 
posed should be established, he 
would be the first to conform to it, 
and to yield to the new authority 
proofs of his deference. He wished 
all the members of the community 
might follow his example. 

e then proceeded to examine 
the form of government proposed 
to be established. He cited a num- 

of examples from the history of 

ome, and drew as an inference 
from them, that a government by 
One individual was not in the 
smallest degree a sure pledge of its 
stability or its tranquillity. He Ap- 
pled the same interence to the his- 
tory of France, where intestine 
commotions, and civil discords, had 
6 Often existed under the govern- 
ment of weak or unworthy princes. 
the peace of Amiens, Buona- 
parte, he asserted, had the clivice 
confirming the republic, or of 
*tablishing @ monarchy; but he 
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had sworn to defend the former, 
and to respect the wishes of France, 
which had made him her guardian. 
It was now proposed to make of 
that power a property, of which, 
at present, only the administration 
is possessed. ‘The Romans were 
most jealous of their liberty. Ca- 
millus, Fabius, and Cineinnatus, 
saved the republic by relinquish- 
ing, after having rescued the 
state, the power with which they 
had been intrusted. But when 
Cesar usurped absolute power, the 
liberty of Rome perished. Citing 
the example of the United States, 
it was reserved, he said, for the 
New World to show to the Old the 
practicability of the enjoyment of 
national liberty, and the rising 
prosperity of the people. 
fie then asked, whether the opi- 
nion of the public functionaries 
would be the tree wish of the 
whole nation, and whether no in- 
conveniences would attend the ex- 
ression of an opposite sentiment ? 
Je demanded if the liberty of the 
press would be so much restrained 
and degraded, that it would be im- 
possible, in the public prints, to 
make the most respectful remon- 
strances against the proposed ar- 
rangement? Considering the ques- 
tion in another point ot view, he 
asked it the expulsion of the Bour- 
bons at all involved the necessity 
of a new dynasty; if the establishe 
wient of that dynasty would not 
place obstacles in the way of a 
general peace; if it would be 
recognised by foreign powers; 
and if, in case of a refusal to recog- 
nise it, arms would necessarily be 
resorted to, and, for an empt 
title, the security of the ene 
nation endangered? The ane 
government, he observed, ha 
other means of consolidating itself. 
The means of this consclicanonep 
lis 
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his opinion, consisted in adherence 
to justice. By this remark, he had 
no intention to make any particular 
application, or to cast any blame 
on the operations of government. 
«“ Ts liberty, then,” he exclaimed, 
* disclosed to man, only that it 
may never be enjoyed? No! I 
cannot consent to regard it as a 
mere chimera ; for my heart tells 
me that its government is easy. I 
am ready to sacrifice my personal 
Opinion to the interests of my 
country. My respect for the law 
will remain unalterable.’ He con- 
cluded by voting against the mo- 
tion, expressing at the same time, 
in the language of invective, a false 
accusation against this country, 
which he charged with meditating 
universal oppression. 

A number of tribunes supported 
the motion; but their speeches have 
not been given at sufficient length 
to furnish materials for any parti- 
cular observations. The course of 
argument which they generally 
adopted was, that a monarchical 
government was the original wish 
et the French nation at the period 
vf the existence of the constituent 
assembly; that the re publican revo- 
lutionary governments had been 
productive of nothing but public 
calamities; and that) permanent 
tranquillity could only be etfectu- 
ally secured by intrusting the reins 
of government to an imdividual, 
whose merits and services entitled 
him to the dignity of supreme ruler 
of the French nation. Among 
those who supported the motion, 
Fayard appears to have employed 
several arguments of considerable 
strength, blended with no s:nall 
portion of that fulsome adulation 
which characterized all the speeches 
on this subject, with the exception, 
however, of that delivered by Car- 
not. 
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Fayard commenced his speech 
by declaring that he knew the fire 
consul, the august head of the Re 
vernment, had the wishes of the 
French people. The pens of the 
eloquent, he said, are employed in 
celebrating his glory, and poster. 
ty, the judge of great men, will 
only re-echo the language of the 
age in which he lived. He also 
knew all the rights which his emi. 
nent services give him to the dig. 
nity of emperor, and to retain it 
hereditarily in his family. It isin 
the nature of things, he asserted, 
that acountry of vast extent, whose 
security is not guarantied by its 
physical position, and whosg rela 
tions with its neighbours incessant. 
ly menace its tranquillity, ought 
to be governed by one head. Rome, 
at its birth, had kings, because the 
states Which surrounded were go- 
verned by kings. Rome, atter 
conquering her neighbours, expel- 
led the kings, and created consuls. 
When her power exceeded the b- 
mits of her cerritories; when shehad 
to combat nations far removed trom 
the centre of her dommions, even 
the excessive love of liberty could 
not prevent the ruin of the repub- 
lic, and emperors were elevated to 
the throne. ‘The tribune then re- 
marked that Rome would have 
been happy if the first of their ems 
perors had, as was in his power, 
made the government hereditary 
in his family. The scenes which 
covered the throne with blood, the 
wars which desolated that vast em 
pire, and precipitated tts downfai, 
would not have sullied the page ot 
the history of these masters of bic 
world. But one great error led t 
dreadful abuses. On the rumset 
a monarchy destroyed, an attempt 
was made lo raise a monarcnc 
government. France must have 
been destroyed, if the genius of 
5 Buonaparte 











Buonaparte had not created the con- 
sulship, to precede, for a few years, 
the creation of the imperial digni- 
tr. Heis called to this elevated 
‘ost by the unanimous wish of the 
French nation. It is in the nature 
of things, that if empires prosper 
under a great man, the moment 
which deprives th em of his ser- 
vices, men aces some dreadful ex: 
plosion, if t e same moment does 
not substitute in his place him who 
is to be his successor. It is then 
that ambition becomes inflamed, 
and long betore, ambition prepares 
jn secret the means of suppl ntng 
rivals. Lo ne di putes, succeed ed 


by civil w ay pitate the minds of 


men, dist rs s the union of 


citizens, and the y peel le are often 
so unfortunate as not to see — is 
the most worthy among the rival 
candidates to receive the scept re ot 
which death has bereaved the ob- 
ject of then regret. What then, 
he asked, Can pres ent these disor- 
ders? A constitutional law which 
fires the line of stiecession, and 

hi gives to the tamily of the 
chief a new dynasty. ‘This, he 
tard, was t! 


Ss ule ove 
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ct of the motion 
- and he assented 


t it, 1 Ui 1d Th th per msion, that if 


tinder ai rs issic ') 


Pempire is the price ot the vir- 
} 
wes of the great man who js called 
) hy Wm” _— 
tothe imperial dignity, the succes. 


son tot by the iamily euaranties 
to France acres ct glory and re- 
}* e, 

On the third of M: ty, the tribu- 
Mate, exercising the right miven 
them by the Doth article ot the 
constitution, | passed a decree, rela- 
we to the co nterring of the impe- 
ral tthe on nar arte, and, on the 
con V “8 day, laid it betore the 
weaset¥ative senate. After taking 
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nto a hon i 
g Consideration the various 
rounds upon which the } 
a - up } Vaichn the justice, 
Pediency. . } Vt. Tata 
leo “ dive Soau) wi this 
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decree, are represented to be esta- 
blished, the tnbunate proceeded to 
vote:—'lhat Napoleon Buonaparte, 
the first consul, be proclaimed em- 
peror of the > nd and in that 
capacity invested with the govern- 
ment of the French republic — 
That the title of emperor and the 
imperial power be made hereditary 
in his family in the male line, ac- 

cording to the order of primogeni- 
ture:—That in introducing into 
the orga nization of the constituted 
authorities, the modification ren- 
dered necessary by the est: ab lish. 
ment of heredit ry powe er, the 
equality, the liberty, and the Tights 
of the people shall be preserved 
in all their integrity. —This decree, 
hav ing been put to the vote by the 
president ot the tribun: ite, Was Car- 
ried by acclamation, with the single 
exception of the val member 
(Carnot) who delivered his senti- 
ments against its adoption. 

Jard Pauvillier . was named first 
orator to present, t ‘tollowing day, 
the vote of ra Foe to the con- 
servative senate. Ele was accom- 
panied by five other orators. Upon 
presenting the decree, the vice-pre- 

sident addressed them in a speech, 
in which he observed that the sen- 
timents of the tribunate and the 
senate were in perfect coincidence, 
‘The most si: wular feature in this 
speech is the ‘declaration that the 
senate, on the Y7th of March, 
had directed the attention of the 
first magistrate to the same subject. 
‘The senate, he say he: ud prev omaly 
sounded the public opinion, and 
had announced it to the govern- 
ment. But the tribunate, he ob- 
served, would find the! “ir advantages 
and privileges, when they consi- 
cere dich: it What the senate had been 
meditating in silence for two 
nronths, the ve uliar nature of the 
institution of the tribunate enabled 
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them at once to submit to discus- 
sion in the presence of the people. 

It appears that, on the 25th of 
April, the first - had sent a 
message to the senate, in answer 
to their address of p Orth of 
March, containing a proposition 
for making him emperor. As this 
message may be regarded as a do- 
cument of some historical import- 
ance, we shall insert it at length. 
“ Senators!—Your address of the 
Gth of last Germinal has never 
ceased to be present to my thoughts. 
It has been the object of my con- 
stant meditation. You have 
judged the hereditary power of the 
supreme magistracy necessary, im 
order to shelter the brench per ple 
completely from the plots of our 
enemies, and from the agitations 
which arise trom rival ambitions. 
It even appears to you, that many 
of om institutio ns ought to be im- 
proved, in order to secure for ever 
the triumph of equality and public 
liberty, and present to the nation 
and to the government the double 
guarantee of which they are in 
Want. —We have been const. thy 

guided by this grand truth, that the 
sovereient y resides in the French 
peop le, in the sense that every thine, 
without exception, ought to be done 
for its miterest, its happimess, and 
glory. It is m order to attain 
this end, that the supreme magcis- 
tracy, the senate, the council of 
statc, the legislative body, the 
elect ral body, the - ctoral col. 
leges, and the. different branches 
of the stenlalteiation nm, are, and 
ought to be instituted. In propor- 
tion as I fix my attention upon 
these reat objects, 1 am stil! more 

convinced of the truth ot th 

timents which | have expressed 
te you, and [teel more and more, 
that in a circumstance as new as kK 
Ss important, the councils of your 


MT 


. 


wisdom and experience were neces 
sary to enable me to fix my ides 
I request you then to make known 
to me the whole of your thought 
The French people can add nx 


to the honour and glory with which 
they have surrounded me; but the 


most sacred duty for me, and the 
dearest to my heart, is to secure 
to their latest posterity those ad. 
vantages which the \ have ac juurred 
by a revolution which has cost 
them so much, particularly by the 
sacrifice of those millions o t t 
citizens who have died in defence 
of their righ: Mitteen Vears have 
passed, since, by a spontaneous 
movement, you ran to arms, you 
acquired liberty, equality, and elory, 
These first blessings of nations are 
now secured to you for ever; they 
are sheltered from every tempest ; 
they are preserved to you and t 
your children. Institutions con. 
ceived and begun in the midst of 
the storms of mternal and external 
wars, have been develop 1 with 
constancy. They are just termi- 
nated in the midst of the attempts 
and plots of our most mortal ene 
mies, by the adoption of every 
thing which - experience of cen 
turies and « 
strated tat er to gunranty te 
rights which he nation ha d judged 
necessary for its dignity, its liberty, 
and its h: appiness. ” 

In consequence of the 
nication which had taken place be 
tween the tribunate and the senate, 
the latter on the 4th of May pre 
sented to the first consul a reply to 
his message © {f the 25th ot Apru. 
The first consul having required lof 
the senate to make known t 
the whole of their thoughts co 
cerning the institutions which } 
quired to be improved, im 1 OTK | 
secure the triumph f equanty : ing 
public liberty, their reply 1 chiehy 
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eonfined to a sanguine statement of 
the many nation al benefits which 
ma} be expected to res ult i ‘om the 
hereditary est iblishment of tmperial 

nower in the tan ily of B: ey rte. 
The geni us and sers Ices ot the first 


subjects of very lofty 


consul are the su 
manegyric and hi; rly strained adu- 
ation. — upon the same 
subject we © presen nted to the first 
consul ‘ital the mnutnicipal body of 
Pans, and from alld che departments, 
the principal cities, and the armies. 

On the 18th ot May the senate, 
under the presidency of Camba- 
ceres, the second consul, decreed 
the organic senatus consultum, 
which conters the title of emperor 
onthe first c sul, and est: iblis! 1es 
he imperial dignity hereditary in 
his family ‘ Af er the close of the 
sitting, the members, accompanied 
by several Se Ot LroOops, pro- 
ceeded to St. Cloud, to present the 
orga ‘ic scnuatus co isultum to the 
emperor, Upon their arrival, 
they were immediately admitted to 
anaudience of the emperor, when 


the consul Cambaceres presented 
to him the o1 FALLIC Hitus Cone 
uitum, and addr i jum ima 
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of religion, was obscured; the 


habit of giving and resuming 
power leit the magistrates without 
consideration, and even rendered 
odious every kind of authority. 
Your majesty appeared; you res 
called victory to our standards 3 

you established order and cconomy 
in the public expenditure ; the na- 
tion, encouraged by the use you 
made of your authority, resumed 
confidence in its own resources; 
your wisdom allayed the rage of 
party; religion saw her altars 
erected; ideas of justice and of 
injustice were awakened in the 
minds of the citizens, when they 
saw crimes followed by punish- 
ment, and virtue - signalized and 
rewarded with honourable distinc- 
tions.” The president Cambaceres 
then procee eds to explain the 
grounds upon which 2 return to 
monarchicns authority is rendered 
necessary. “ The French people, 9 
he observes, * have tasted for ages 
the advantages attached to heredi- 
tary power; they have madea short 
but p untul trial of the contrary sy- 
stem; they return by the effect of 
free and mature deliberation to a 
path suited to their genius. They 
make afree use of their riehts, to 
decelerate to your imperial majesty 
a power whichtyour interest forbids 
you to exercise by vourself. They 
stipulate for future generations, 
and by a solemn compact intrust 
to the offspring of your race the 
happn ness of their posterity. The 
latter will imitate your virtues, the 
former will inherit our love and 
wir fidelity. Pappy the nation 
which, after <o much tronble and 
uncertainty, finds in tts bosom a 
man worthy of appeasing the tem 
pest of the passions, a! { of core 
ciliating all interests! Happy the 
pi ince wh » holds his powe! byt the 
T Q° wil, 
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will, the confidence, and the affec- 
tion of the citizens!’ Ile con- 
cluded his address by stating, that 
the senate entreats his imperial mia- 
jesty to consent that the organic 
dispositions should be tromediately 
carried into effect, and that, for the 

lory as well as the happiness of 
t republic, Napoleon may be 
immediately se oi emiperor 
of the French. 

To this address the emperor re- 
plied in the following terms: “ F.ve- 
ry thing that can contribute to ihe 
good of the country is essentially 
connected with my happiness. I 
accept the tide which you think ne- 
cessary to the glory of the nation. 
I submit to ie sanction of the 
people the law of hereditary suc- 
cession. LT hope France will never 
repent of having surrounded my 
family with honours. In ail 
cases, my spirit will cease to be 
present with my posterity, the day 
on which it shall cease to deserve 
the love and contidence of the 
great nation.” 

The senate was afterwards ad. 
mitted to an audience of hei Mi.i- 
jesty Hie empress ; upon which the 
consul Cambaceres addressed her 
majesty, onthe part of the senate, 
ila speech CONVE bile the homage 
ot its respect, in terms of ilatter- 
Hoy CONGO, 

The organic whalvs cConsulum 


was then proclamed by the em- 


peror. Bhis in peril Mes ,* hoe 


truinated LO the ive Wi ot rand 
elector his iMaperia | ipl hess prince 
Joseph Buonaparte ; to that of con- 
stabl: his ampenial hicdiness p: 

«’ i 
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Buc; ric: La th t (i) 


Peal Sens el} i of the empire C 
Cw L¢ mil st _ a ial th aa 
*s ici - i thre ‘onsul l. brit. 
be archchancellor, the arch-tre.- 
aurer, the constable, che x 
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the secretary of state and general 
Duroc, governor of the imperial 
palace, took the oaths hefore the 
emperor. On the 20th of May 
the emperor decreed the following 
generals to be marshals of the em. 
pire :—Berthier, Murat, Moncey, 
Jourdan, Massena, Augereau, Bar. 
nadotte, Soult, Brune, Lasnes, 
Mortier, Ney, Davoust, and Bes. 


SICT CS, } 1¢: atl i) dex reed the ttle 


cf marshals of the empire to be 
given to the following senators :— 
Kellerman, Letebre, Perignon, Ser 
rurier. 

The organic senatus consultum 
has est tblished a Vil rey of regula 
tions, which materially chanze the 
constitutional code promulgated 
upon the erection ef the consular 
power. It is divided into sixteen 
titles, which are subdivided inte 
one liundred and fifty articles. The 
following is a concise outline of this 
d ecree, 

Title 1. The government of the 
republic shall be intrusted to 
ai emperor, and Napoleon Buona- 
parte shall be emperor of the 
French, Title 2. regulates t 
law of hereditary succession. The 

' } 
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impertal dignity is to « 


mile to mile, by order ot } rimoe- 


geniture. Females and ther @ 
scent are perpetually excluded 
The present emperor may xcopt 
the children or grand-children ot 
his brothers, in case of failure o 
mile heirs of hisown. His ad pi- 
ed sons enter mto the line at bis 
direct descent. In case of an er 
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an Organic senatus CONSMINIs 
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proposed to the senate by the Ut 
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laries of the grand dignities of 
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secession. The affairs of the 
state in the inter-regnum shall be 
under the direction of the ministers, 
who shall form the government 
in council, and shall deliberate by 
a majority of voices. 2 

Title 3. determines the titles of 
the members of the imperial fami- 
ly, their mode of education, their 
functions under the government, 
their marriages, the attestations of 
their birth, marriages, and deaths, 
and the public provision to be made 
forthem. ‘Title 4. regulates the 
mode of appointing a regency. 
The emperor is aminortil! the are 
of eighteen years, complete. Due 
ring his minority a regent of the 


ua 
6 


em ire is to be appointed, "Lhe 
regent must be at least twenty-five 
years of age, complete; females 
are excluded from the regency. 
The revent is to be chosen from the 
French princes, or, in case this is 
mmpracticale, from the titularies 
ot the great dignities of the em- 
pire. This title detines the powers 
of the senate during the regency, 
and the a thority of the regent. 
He cannot declare war, or sign 
treaties of peace, alliance, or 
commerce, until atter deliberation 
m the counct] ot rerzency. The 
decision shall be by a majority of 
Voices; and if there be an equality, 
that of the regent shall determine 
t. It further regulates the salary 
of the regent, the members of his 
council, aud the care of the minor 
emperor. 

_ Title 5. determines the grand 
cignities of the empire, the titula- 
nes of the grand dicnities, their 
privilege sand function ; and,in pare 
bewlar, those of the 


v. erand elector, 
It Gehnesthe dutic 


ot the arch-chane 


ce) : . ° 

» ee “ pertorms the functions 
caanc . } . as i le -_* ‘ 

“Mor in promuigating 


“Sates of peace, and in declaring 
wal He precens } - 
presents to the emperor, 
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and siens, the credentials and cor. 
respondence with the different 
courts of Kurope.—The arch-trea- 
surer presides at the united sections 
of the council of state and tribu.- 
nate, and executes the financial are 
rangements of the empire. The 
duties of the constable chiefly re. 
lace to military affairs; and those 
of the grand admiral to naval con- 
cerns. : 

Title 6. The grand officers of 
the empire are the sixteen mar als 
ot the empire, eight imspectors of 
artillery, and several grand civil 
oficers of the crown. This title 
defines their prerogatives and dus 
ties. ‘Title 7. prescribes the forms 
of oaths. The oath is taken upon 
the evangelists. ‘The oath taken by 
the emperor is as follows :—*“ I 
swear to maintain the integrity of 
the territory of the republic; to 
respect, and to cause to be respecte 
ed, the laws of the concordat and 
the liberty of public worship; ta 
respect, and to cause to be respecte 
ed, the equality of nights, political 
and civil liberty, the rrrevocability 
of the sales ot national domains ; 
to levy no duty, to impose no tax, 
but by virtue of the law; to main- 
tain the institution of the legion of 
honour; and to have no view in 
governing, but the interest, the 
iappiness, and the glory of the 
French people.” The oath of the 
rerent is also prescribed. ‘The 
public functionaries take the fol- 
lowing oath:—“ I swear obedit- 
ence to the constitutions of the 
empire and fidelity to the em- 
peror.” 

Title the Sth determines the 
formation of the senate. ‘The se- 
nite is composed af the French 
princes who have attained their 18th 
vear; of the titularies of the grand 
dignitics of the empire; of the 24 
members chosen by the emperor 
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from the lists delivered in by the 
departim ntal electoral cé liege Ss 3 
and of citizens whom the emperor 
deems proper to raise to the dignity 
of senator. The pre esident ot the 
senate is named by the emperor, 
and chosen trom the list of senators. 
His functions continue for twelve 
months. ‘This title prescribes the 
duties of the president and the 
functions of the senate. A com- 
mission of seven members takes 
cor,izance of arrests whenever the 
person arrested ts not brought be- 
fore the tribunals within the space 
of ten days after the time of such 
arrest. “This ts called the senatorial 
commission for personal liberty. 
The complaints of authors, and 
the liberty of the press, come un- 
der the ig ON of a similar 
commission. ‘Th 
the legish itive beds ure transmitted 
to the senate. on the day of their 
adoption, and are de posite ‘d among 
the archives. _ Every decree issued 
by the legislative body may be de- 
nounced in the senate by any ot the 
members ; provided the y are sup- 
yx ed to have any ici dency to re- 
store t] c feudal system, to alle ct 
the sale of national domains, or if 
they have been tssued contrary to 
the forms prescribed by the consti- 


tutions of the en pire, cvtter Vart- 


. iF iWws decreed | vy 


, } . »* e) * > . 

‘ us ak kil CTAL i ,. ule scnaie ma 

, . ° 
declare theu Op mion as to the p3 


riety of promulpeating the said 
oe and the president }; Lys the de- 
Cision ¢ I the senate hef< re the * cme 
peror, who, after hearing the coun. 
cil of state, either declares by a 
decree his adherence to the delrhe- 
ration of the senate, Or causes thi 
law to be prom uly: sted. — The ope- 
rations of the electoral colle wes can 
only be annulled, on the ground of 


their being unconstituti nal, by an 


Express senatus consultum. 
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tion of the council of » ite, Whose 
chief duties are confined to 

ration on laws proposed to be 
enacted. Title 10. The members 
of the Jerislative body may ty 
elected without interval. Every 
projected law presented to the le. 


yrislative body is returned to the 


Celibe. 


three sé ctu ns ot the tribunate. 
Vhe sittine’s ( { the | ik etslative hy dy 


] 


are divided tnto ordimarv sitt 


TRS, 
and gencral cComMnitttees, At the 
former, the lepislative bad, hear 
the orators of the coun : of - 
and those of the three se Ons af 
the tribunate, — vote on the spe. 
jeia lox §="Tit) . Lhe tunctions 
of the members of the trbunate 
continue for ten years. The pre. 
sident, whose tunctians centy 


for two yeurs, is named by the em. 
peror. he tribunate ts divided 
mto thor e sections :—of 
of the interior, and of finance. 
keach se ction disct 
and im a sectiona ' 
projected laws transmitted to it by 
the les isallve h nly. Ln no case 
Can a jroyet a [ iv cd; cussed oy a 
general assembly of the tril : 
but it miry form itself into a gen ral 
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most tmportant privileges of this 
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Title 18. relates to the ¢ rganizas 
tion and functions of the high im. 
esi] court. This tribunal takes 
Ai ot crin es ¢ mmitted 
OV Me! ibe Ts Ot ‘the i Wn } rial fan he 
bs titul ines of the erat ad digniies 
ot the empire (the enuto) and 
counsellors of state | 
principal civil and 
Outrayes and pots 
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the emperor, and the presumptive 
heir to the empire, are also brought 
betore this court: "The seat ot the 
high imperial court is in the senate. 
The arch-chancellor of the empire 
is president. The high imperial 
court is composed of the princes, 
the titularies of the grand dignt- 
ties, and grand officers of the em- 
pire, the grand judge, sixty sena- 
tors, the six sectional presidents of 
the council of state, fourteen coun- 
sellors of state, and twenty mem- 
bers of the court of cassation. An 
attorney -general, nominated by the 
emperor tor lite, is attached to this 
tribunal. No exception can be 
made to the decision of the high 
imperial court. ‘The proceedings 
of this court originate only with 
the government. Under certain 
forms and restrictions, denuncia- 
tions by the legislative body, and 
by the ministry, may be brought 
before this tribunal. When such 
denunciations are to be submitted 
to the high imperial court, the at- 
torney-general, within three days, 


acquaints the arch-chancellor of 


the empire, that it is necessary to 
assemble the court. The latter, 
having received the commands of 
the emperor, appoints the opening 
of the sittings to take place within 
eight days. ‘The high imperial 
court cannot come to a decision, 
unless sixty members are present. 
Ten out of the sixty may be chal- 
lenged by the party accused, and 
ten by the accusing party. ‘The 
judgment of the court is determin- 
ed by a majority of votes. The 
discussions on these occasions are 
open to the public. Persons ac- 
cused may employ advocates. If they 
are unprovided, the arch-chancellor 
rata cree S them one OTa- 
™ 4He high imperial court can 
oniy decide in cases which come 
within the penal code. No appeal 
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can be made against the decision 
of the high imperial court. 

Under Title 14. the judicial 
order is included. The decisions 
of-the courts of justice are entitled 
arrés. The presidents of the court 
of cassation, the court of appeal, 
and the court of criminal justice, 
are nominated for life by the em- 
peror. This title also determines 
the officers of these courts, and their 
respective titular distinctions. Title 
15. describes the mode in which 
the organic senatus consulta, the 
senatus consulta, the acts of the 
senate and laws, are to be sealed, 
signed, and promulgated. ‘Title 
the 16th contams the proposition 
relative to the law of hereditary 
succession. The following is the 
form in which it is to be presented 
for the acceptance of the people: 
“The people wills the imperial 
dignity to be hereditary in the 
direct, natural, legitimate, or ad- 
opted descent of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and in the direct, natural, 
and legitimate descent of Joseph 
and ot Louis Buonaparte, as regu- 
lated by the organic senatus con- 
sultum of the 25d Floreal, year 12.’’ 
(18th of May, 1804.) 

Although the power of the first 
consul has been extended by this 
decree of the senate, yet the aucg- 
mentation of his authority -is ra- 
ther indirect than immediate ; and 
arises, in a great measnre, from the 
new institutions, of which the 
chief officers are nominated by the 
emperor. Aschief cousul he was 
invested with the whole efficient 
executive power, and with him the 
laws originated which were discus- 
sed in the legislative body. The 
means of securing a more submis- 
sive obedience to his will have, 
however, been increased, by the 
modifications which have been intro- 
duced into the senate, the legislative 
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body, and the tribunate. Among 
te new institutions, that of the 
h umperial court appears mate- 
rally to contribute to the augmer- 
tation of the executive power. The 
proceedings of this court originate 
only with the overnment, and 
there is no faa > against its dect- 
sions. Although it. takes cogni- 
sance of those cases only which 
come within the penal code, yet, 
as the crimes and misdemeanours of 
all the principal civil and military 
officers of the state are brought be- 
fore this tribunal, any individual, 
however highly placed in point of 
official dignity, who has excited 
the displeasure of the emperor, or 
has been exposed to denunciation, 
may, by a perversion of justice, 
be sacrificed to the views of the 
executive authority.—It is a singu- 
lar feature in the organic senatus 
consultum, that it gives the em- 
peror greater latitude, with respect 
to the hereditary transmission of the 
imperial dignity, than to any mem- 
bers of his family; for he may 
suspend the law of primogeniture, 
in eae of an adopted successor. 
It may be proper further to re- 
mark, that in raising Buonaparte 
to imperial dignity, a very consi- 
p teers number of persons, whose 
talents and exertions contributed to 
give permanence and security to 
the consular power, have so far 
consulted their own interests as to 
obtain tor life the titles, otiices, and 
emoluments, which they have re- 
ceived under th e new torm of f0- 
vernment. But this circumstance, 
istead of dimin: hing the authori. 
ty ¢ f the en peror, May have a 
tendency to confirm it, by a con- 
solidation of reciproca] advantage. 
A short time atter the rank 
and « dignity of emperor of the 
Krench had been conferred upon 


lu Maparle, Louis X\ i] l is- 
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sucd a protest against his as sump. 
tion of the imperial title. This 
protest was dated trom Ww arsaw} 
and it may be justly regarded as 
singular instance of the ar sdacies 
of the French government, that 
apparently with a view to an exhi. 
bition of defiance, it caused it im. 
mediately to be inserted in the Mo. 
niteur. It was thr rough this me. 
dium that the protest was first 
communicated to the public. His 
majesty declares, that, in assuming 
the title of emperor, and attempt. 
ing to render it hereditary in his 
family, Buonaparte has put the 
seal to his usurpation. This new 
act of revolution, where every 
thing from its origin has been null 
and void, cannot, his majesty says, 
weaken his rights; but being ac- 
countable for his conduct to all 
sovercigns, whose rights are not 
less injured than his own, and 
whose thrones are shaken by the 
dangerous principles which the se- 
nate of Paris has daredtopublish:— 
accountable to France, to his fami- 
ly, and to his own honour, heshould 
consider himself as betraying the 
common cause, were he to preserve 
silence on this occasion. His mas 
jesty then declares, in the presence 
of all the sovereigns of E UTOPes 
ter having ret ewed his protests 
seal against all the illegal acts, 
which, from the opening of the 
states grene eral of lrance, have led 


to the varmn nz Crisis m which 
France oie lurope are now {Ile 


le dere 
ve lved, that, far from acknowledg 


ing the imperial title that B 1ona- 
parte has received from a body 
which has no 1 al existence, he 
protests as well against that tite 4s 
all the subsequent acts to waren 
x may give birth. 

On the 9th of July, Buonaparte 
issued an imperial decree tor U 
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and the accessary ceremonies, in the 
: The 18th ot 
Chanp de Mars. , 
Brumaire (9h ot November) was 
the day appointed for this purpose. 
It will be recollected that it was on 
this day Buonaparte formerly sub- 
verted the directorial power, and 
established upon its ruins the con- 
sular form of government. On 
this day, also, the signing of the 
reliminaries of peace with Great 
Ditain was celebrated with public 
rejoicings. In order to give greater 
pe to the coronation, the 
pope, notwithstandm g his advanced 
age and his mfirmities, was com- 
manded at the commencement of 
the winter to pass the Alps, in order 
to perform the ceremony of con- 
secration. It has been generally 
reported, that his holiness miani- 
fested, on this occasion, a great 
degree of reluctance. Compulsion, 
in the shape of the alternative 
ether of rctirement or of consent, 
was resorted to. ‘The pope sub- 
miited. In the early part of Novem- 
ber he left the Vatican, and pro- 
eeded on his journey with a splen- 
did retinue. He was escorted by 
a strong guard of French troops, 
and two hundred and fifty French 
bussars were ordered to meet him 
on the frontiers of the French terri- 
tory. ‘The cardinal archbishop of 
Paris directed prayers to be offered 
up in all the churches for the pro- 
sperous journey of pope Pius the 
seventh. 

Previously to the pope’s depar- 
ture from Rome, he addressed an 
ae cution tO a secret consistory. 
The object of the allocution was 
yvonerable brethren of 
‘as composed, that his 
id made provision for the 
: CON, during his absence, 
ral ie duties of the pay al office. 
oder ey A ng ARCS in this 
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struction, may be considered as 
strongly indicating the reluctance 
ot the pope to aes. Boor A the jour- 
ney, and the presentiment which 
he entertained that he should never 
return to Rome. The interests of 
religion, and sentiments of grati- 
tude to Buonaparte for the re- 
establishment ot the catholic reli- 
gion, by the concordat, are repre- 
sented to be the just and momen- 
tous causes of the journey. “ We 
havealso,”’ hisholinesssays,“ formed 
great hope, that, having undertaken 
it by his invitation, when we shall 
speak to him face to face, such 
things may be effected by his wisdom 
for the good of the catholic church, 
that we may be able to congratu- 
late ourselves on having pertected 
the work of our most holy reli- 
gion.” 

Circumstances bad arisen which 
made it necessary to defer the cere- 
mony of the coronation til] the2d of 
December. Earlyon the morning of 
the Ist of December, the senate 
proceeded in a body to the Thuil- 
leriec, where they were presented to 
Buonaparte by Joseph Buaonaparte 
the grand elector. ‘To use the 
language of the French account of 
this ceremony, which, indeed, it 
mit) be proper for us to preserve 
throughout, the president Neufcha- 
tezu addressed his majesty in a 
long complimentary speech, to 
which the emperor replied in the 
following terms : 

“ T ascend the throne, to which 
the unanimous wishes of the senate, 
the people, and the army, have 
called me, with a heart penetrated 
with the great destinies of that 
people, whom, from the midst of 
camps, L first saluted with the 
name of great. From my youth, 
my thoughts have been solely fix- 
ed upon taem; and I must here 
add, that my pleasures and my 
pals 
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pains are derived entirely from the 
happiness or misery of my people. 
My descendants shall long preserve 
this throne. In the camps, they 
will be the first soldters of the 
army, sacrificing their lives f 
detence of their country. As ma- 
gristrates, they will never for 
that contempt of the laws, and 
contusion of the social order, are 
the result only of the imbectiity 
and indecision of, princes. You, 
senators, whose counsels and sup- 
port have never failed me in the 
most dithcult circumstances, your 


ae ee | 
spirit will be handed down to your 


- > 
rvei, 


, 
sticcessors Ke Cver Lhe Lrops and 


first counseivors oOo} t} LL tLirrone, so 
necessary to the welfare of tts vast 
empire.” 
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Phe cerem of the coronation 
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The pope and the emperor, 
ste id of gan x du ( ctly to the church 
ot Notre Dame, rm patred to the 
archiepiscopal palace; where 


° 
Ile 


, sus 


holmess pronounced the usual 
? 

the imperial robes. They after 

wards went tn splendid pr SStUR 

to the church. ‘he coronation 

ornaments of 


. —_ a sla 1. 7 
prayers, while the « mperor put on 


[=~ 


was preced id by marshal S T. 


rurier,, carrying the ring of the 
empress upon a cusnren; marshal 
NM mcev, with a basket t receive 
the mentle ot the emouwess; iar. 
shil Murat, with the empress’s 
crown; the empress, with the mm. 
peril mantle, SUP pi ted by the 


princesses; marshal Iveiierman, car- 


rvino the crown al Aus TMATNe s 
marshal Pertenon, thx entre of 
Chariemagnes 1 Mai DCT te, 
the collar of the emperor ; al 
Beauharnois, his maj ring $ 
marshal Berthier, th Hoperal 
globe; and the ¢rand chamber. 
barn the bas} t to receive tie Mane 
tle of the en r.— Duonaparte 
then entered the church ot Notre 
Dame, with the crown pres y 
} lon his | rd by hiumsell. lt 
b) been said that mth > he Hid 
ed Charlemagne. But _ this ts not 
el rat I stated : LOr, ACC! rd ta 
Gibbon, atter the celebration of the 
ti t CS, DOP § tie t rT 


ent id ot the emperor, and 
} ; to 
the dome resounded with the ac- 
T , ‘ 1 “ ’ ‘ niet 
‘4 he i ( iit peopl ‘ lL, i 
y *? , ' 
i , . Wee rv to Cha , th 
i , ; is Aue tu 9 ( \ wu 
0 Ur d ul rrCa «lt dl i" Ki tae Cilie 
t rot the Roman 
"| +} ' : 
| * rryapy aA tire | 
- t iT \ ‘Tr ( ‘ " , ’ ’ 


. } 7 ee 
centre of thie church ot Note 


Dame. On the imperial 1 
_ 


Was Seated tic empcrol Idd ails 








ments. ‘The empress, on his right 
hand, Was seated a step lower, 
in an arm-chair. ‘The princesses 
were on her right hand. On the 
left and of the emperor, but two 
steps lower, were st ated the two 
princes, with the two aignat irics 
of the empire at thetr lett hand. 
The throne on which the pope 
was seated was raised near the 
altar.—At the moment their ma- 
iesties entered the porch, the 
pope descended from his throne, 
and, advancing to the altar, sung 
Ve Creaior. ‘The emperor and em- 
press then said prayers upon their 
cusitions, and were immediately 
divested of their imperial orna- 
ments. The grand elector took 
of the crown from his majesty’s 
head; the arch-chancellor took 
from him the haud «f justice; 
other grand officers stripped him 
of the imperial mantle, while he 
himself drew his sword, and de- 
livered it to the constable of the 
empire. In the mean time, the 
empress’s attendants took from her 
the imperiai mantle and orna- 
ments; which with all the other 
insignia were placed upon the al- 
tar, for the purpose of being con- 
ee ited by the pope. 
1 the ceremony of 
mMausuranon. The erand almoner 
Ot france, with the first of the 
Frey ik ira: vals al d ork hy} ishops, 
Conducted their imperial majesties 
from the thr: ne to the toot of the 
ditar, there to receive the sacred 
unction, His holiness bestowed a 


tiple unction both on the emipe- 


- and on the empress sone on 
Lie head, the other two on the 
hands A ttar } : . ~~ 

ands, = =sAtter having received 
= un wons, thev were recone 


ohh. a } } ‘ 
Gucted to Lie throne, when tue 
pope performed the mass. His 


b il) i . then ' r 
Ss Loe Sil ry ver » te. 
n said prayers se parate 
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ly over both crowns, and over the 
mantles, ie sceptres, and the hand 
of justice. When these imperial 
ornaments were consecrated, the 
emperor put them on again; and 
afterwards placed the crown on 
the head ot the empress. After 
this, the pope, preceded by the 
master of the ceremonies, tollowed 
the emperor from the altar to his 
throne; where, alter pronouncing a 
prayer, he kissed the emperor on 
the cheek, and cried aloud to the 
uudience, “ }rvat wnperator in @ers 
num!” and the audience exclaimed, 
 Vige empereur! vive Pimpeératrice!” 
The pope was then reconducted to 
the altar by the master of the cere- 
monies. At the elevation of the 
host, the grand elector again took 
the crown off the head of the em- 
peror. 

At the agnus Dei, the grand 
almoner received the kiss of peace 
from his holiness, and carried it to 
their imperial majesties. The em- 
peror then, with the crown upon 
his head, and his hand upon the 
gospel, pronounced the corona- 
tion oath ina firm tone of voice. 
The chief herald at arms then 
loudly proclaimed :-—* The most 
glorious and most august emperor 
Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
is crowned and enthroned. Long 
live the emperor.’’—The audience 
again exclaimed, Vive Lempereur ! 
vive Limpératrice! A discharge of 
cannon announced the coronation 
and enthroning of their miajes- 
ties. 

The oath was presented by the 
president of the senate, attended 
by the president of the legislative 
body and of the tibunate. Their 
majesties left the church with the 
same pomp and state, and return. 
ed to the archiepiscopal palace. 
When they had arrived, the pope 
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was reconducted by his clergy, and 
the procession returned in nearly 
the preceding order. 

On the following day, the he- 
ralds at arms proceeded through 
all the pri ( ipal streets of the city, 
and distributed a great quantity of 
medals of citlerent sizes, destined 
to commemorate the coronatu On 3 
on one side of the medals, the 
emperor was represented, bearmg 
the crown of the Caesars, with this 
legend : Nafolon Empercur; onthe 
reverse was the mscription, Le 
Sénat et le Peuple, with an allego- 
rical representation of a figure 
clothed in the atthibutes of magi- 
SIracy, and of a warror ne wly 
clothed with the imperial attri- 
butes. 

‘The elevation of Buonaparte to 
the rank and ‘ ligrnity of emperor of 
the bre neh afl rded the eniperor 
ot (Cserm ny an opportunity ot 
establishing the Austrian imperial 
tithe heveditartly im his own family. 
While the ackn wledgment of the 


tile which Buonaparte had as- 
sun d. % 1 ld or refused by 
bh the potentates of Europe, 
that t em) r of Gernmny 
2 e met v oO Op- 
px Oi i T i © 
sumption it the ’ certam. 

mCi ts protestan ! rest 
should at a future time : equi ea 
very predominant ascer ancy m 


Germany, there n he re some 
da wer Of 2 transference of the 
German unperal tile from the 
house of Lorrain to that of Bran. 
denburgh. ‘This assumption will, 
ther tore, sctive an imp eral title 

in the family of the present em- 
peror of Germany. But if this 
were the « Dect in view | 
be tantamou nt to an acknowlede 
In nt of t! w dec imme ol t} t pol art il 
mierest and influsnace of the 
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toys Francis, and of an increase of 

he political strength and inQuence 
of the king of Prussia. A diffe. 
rent construction may, it is true, 
be put upon this pr oceeding, The 
emperor of Germany might ima. 
gine the heredi itary est ablishmens 
of the imperial title » hi s family 
would augment his te litical conse. 
quence, by giving perm ne nee toa 
rank which bes hitherto depended 
upon election ; and that in Germa- 
ny, as well as in Europe in gene. 
ral, bis political power we ald re. 
ceive even more than a nominal 
salience 

Jef ore we cCOnc lude, it is of 
importance that we should not 
omit to notice the establishment of 
a black-empire in St. Domingo, 
and the important acquisition which 
the United States of America have 
made by the annexation of Louws- 
ana to their territory. 

The French troops which wer 
originally sent out under the com 
mand of general Leclerc, to reco- 
ver the valuable colony of St. Do- 
mingo, were too much reduced br 
the climate and the sword, to be 
capable of making any further ate 
tempt to vanquish the insurgents. 
On the contrary, the blacks had 
prosecuted military operations with 
© much vigour, perseverance, and 
success, that the French were com: 
oclled to confine themselves ¢n- 
tirely to defensive measures. Ge- 
neral Dessalines had organized an 
army of sixty thousand men, W! ith 
which he menaced the extermina- 
tien of the French force, and ot 
all the white French whabrants m 
the island. 
were issued m his name, as gover- 
nor-reneral of the island. ‘They 
were dated the 28th of Apri, and 
the Lith of May, 1804, the first 


me re ’ . r 
year of independence. The formet 
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eas intended to prepare the savage 

Haytians for an indiscrimin: ite mas- 
gacre of the white inhabitants 

After alluding, in terms of barba. 
rian andv ndicti ve energy, to the 
injuries which the blacks have suf. 
fered from the selfish policy of the 
European governments, and in par- 
ticular to ‘those which have been 
erpetroted by the French, Dessa- 
fines exclaims, “ Mutilated victims 
of the cupidity of white French- 
men, shal! we again see that sacri- 
levious horde nake an attempt to 
destroy us, without any distinction 
of sex or ¢- age, and hesitate to 
plu nee in their breasts the d: iver 
of de vn ration? Where is that. vile 
Haytian, so unworthy of his rege- 
neration, who thinks he has not 
accomplished the decrees of the 
sternal, by exterminating these 
blood-thirsty tigers? If there be 
one, let him fly; indignant na- 
ture discara's him from our bosom 3 
let him hide his shame far from 
hence ; the air we breathe Is not 
suited to his eross orcans: it ts the 


, 


ate air of liberty aueust and tri- 


am} h: il nt!”"—Dessaline sk c} iTCs mn 
the same proclamation, that he 
took Up —_ S Again: C tyriaty ny; and 
wh le the last S| irk of lite remains 
in him, he will keep his oath. 
“Never again shall a colonist or 
ank uropean set his foot upon this 
ferrit: ry ‘oF ch the title nt muster or 
proprietor. ‘T"his resolution shall 
form the fundamental basis of ou 
CONnstitntion.,” 

In the second proclamation, Des- 
salines addres: Ss him elf to the 
Spaniards : “A few moments 
more, and I shall crush the rem- 
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your existence only so far as my 
clemency may deign to spare you 3 
—it ts yet time, abjure an error 
which may be fatal to you, and 
break off all connections with my 
enemy, if you wish your blood may 
not be confounded with his.” 

In consequence of the first of 
these proclamations, an indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of the white inhabi- 
tants in the French part of St. Do- 
mingo commenced on the 29th 
of April, and continued till the 
itth of May. Ithas been reported 
with confidence, that within this 
short period not less than 2,500 
human beings were sacrificed by 
the infuriated blacks to their cruel 
and sanguinary system of unrelent- 
ing policy. ‘The work of destruc- 
tion then ceased only because no 
victims to their inhuman rage re- 
mained. ‘The horrors of the car- 
nage are indescribable. Neither 
the infirmity of age, nor the inno- 
cence of childh: od, was spared. 
On the 14th of May, Dessalines 
left the Cape by way of Port 
de Paix and Gonaives, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the se- 
cond proclamation, which he had 
caused to be issued in the Spanish 
part of St. Domingo. Before his 
departure, he ordered the dead 
bodies of the murdered, which re- 
mained unburied in the streets, to 
be ‘int rred, les st the *y should be de- 
voured | by dovs or pre rnduce pesti- 
lence. ‘I'he French inh: tbitants of 
St. Jago, and other parts of the 
interior, were escorted under a 
strong guard to theCape, and there 
massacred. Suc h were the horrid 
barbarities which dreadtully signa- 
lized the first efforts of the blacks 
in the great and arduous work of 
civilization! 

The acquisition of Louisiana is 


of importance to America in a Vae 
riety of respects. /4s a territorial 


enlar gement, 
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enla t, its value is by no 
means meonsiderable; but as its 
possession by the French would 
almost infallibly have sooner or 
later disturbed the tranquillity of 
the United States, their exclusion 
is of much greater consequence to 
the progressive prosperity of those 
peaceful regions, than any advan- 
tages resulting from a mere aug- 
mentation of the resources of the 
state. ‘The union of Louisiana to 
the American provinces produced 
at first some resistance on the part 
of the Spanish government. It 
was, however, easy to foresee, that 
such resistance would be of short 
duration. For, as the Spanish go- 
vernment has long ceased to exer- 
cise the powers of independent 
sovereignty, the imperious dictates 
of the French government would 
soon have commanded uncondition- 
al obedience. It was not the least 
of the advantages resulting from 
the purchase of Louisiana, that 
the stipulated sum of 3,750,000 
dollars was paid to the citizens of 
the United States for claims upon 
the French government, for sup- 
plies to the West India islands, de- 
murrages on vessels from F rance, 





vesselstaken. and not restored agree 
ably to a convention concluded be- 
tween France and = the United 


States, and for supplies under con- 
tracts made by oflicers of the 
French government in the United 
States. 

The tranquillity and progressive 
improvement of the American 
States present an enviable picture 
of internal happir ‘ss and presp Cri- 
ty. W hile the NAtIONS « | aetaye 
ure exposed to the danver of bein 
involved in general wartare, peac 
with all its attendant bles 5, dif. 
fuses its benien influence over 
happy regions of the western world, 
dnstead of pursuing the vain phan- 
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tom of political grandeur, the cith. 
zens of the United States, by the 
steady cultivation of aytictides 
and commerce, and by the eradual 
amelioration of internal policy, are 
laying an extensive foundation for 

national strength, without engag- 
ing in such relations with other 
powers as are likely to lead to its 
abuse, or to produce any effects 
but those which are calculated w 
promote the real prosperity of the 
people. 

The actual position of the great 
European powers unfortunately er. 
hibits, in some respects, a widely 
different situation of affairs. The 
existing forms.of government, ard 
the commercial resources of most 
of the states of Europe, are me- 
naced, both directly and remotely, 
by the erection of a formidable 
military power in this quarter of 
the world, and. by the establish 
ment of a new i in the very 
heart of the West India colonial 
possessions. The consequences ree 
sulting from both are still ma 
‘ degree to be regarded as 
S} ‘sulative and pro blemiatical. 

“With respect to the durable ex- 
istence of an independent soves 
reignty in St. Domingo, and the 
effects which it m: ry ultimately pro- 

duce upon European commerce, it 
is impossible to reason at all con 
clusively, Whether the negroes in 
that island are sufficiently advanced 
in civilization to establish any thing 
like a permanent form of govern 
ment, time alone can de termine, 
That they are acquaimted with 
some of the rudiments of municipal 
power, is evident from the polit! ical 
institutions which they have already 
founded. In this, it is true, they 
have been much ass iste d, by the 
mere retention of existing forms. 
To enter into the spirit of laws 
and to trace legal reg vulations to 
5 elementary 


great 
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elementary principles, must ‘as yet 
far exceed their powers. But to 
modify, and reduce to practice, a 
few maxiuns of government rela- 
tive to personal security, the pos- 
session ot property, and the modes 
of exercising the executive power, 
can scarcely require a greater de- 
gree of civilization than they al- 
ready possess. For this purpose, tt 
is only necessary to adapt some of 
the laws’which they have learned 
from their late masters, to the new 
circumstances of the black popula- 
tion of the island. Should they 
completely succeed in the assertion 


of their independence, the states of 


Europe, as far as_political power 1s 
dependent upon commercial cir- 
cumstances, must necessarily ex- 
nertence a most material alteration. 
It is, however, in no inconsiderable 
degree pre b ble, that the Laytian 
government may be tltimately sub- 
verted by ternal dissensions. in 
this case, St. Domingo will again 
form the valuable colonial posses- 
won of some European power ; 
Most probably of France. 

The other event to which we al- 
inded, is of the highest immediate 

portance. By conferring im- 
perial rank upon Buonay arte, or 
by his assumption of it, a newand 
formidable military power is con- 


s lidated, und its ¢ tensive Tree 
sources consigned to the arbitrary 
Cai sal of an individu l, whose 
restiess and ambitiou ; charac ter will 
‘ q tantly menace the t: angutllity, 


. security, and the hare CH ndence, 
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power. It is only by the adoption 
of a general system, so little fa- 
vourable to the existence of a high 
degree of practical liberty, that 
provision can, in these times, be 
effectually made for the preserva. 
tion’ of national security. If the 
continental powers should succeed 
in resisting the dangerous aggran- 
dizement .of France, it can only 
be from a judicious organization 
and employment of their national 
resources. ‘Ihe system pursued 
by France must be in part adopted 
by them. If the military establish- 
ment ef the French empire is the 
constant object of the fostering care 
of the government, in order to 
render it a powerful instrument of 
state ambition, the other powers 
must equally cherish the military 
spirit by wisely accelerating their 
present plan of exhaustingly slow 
and discouragingly tedious promo- 
tion. The nation that exclusively 
employs a new and unprecedentedly 
powerful weapon of destructive 
warfare, must be opposed by a 
similar instrument of hostility. If 
then the military system of the 
French empire has been rendered 
more eflicient, the same means of 
efficient improvement must be re- 
sorted to by the military powers of 
Kurope. 

The same observations would 
apply with equal force to the regu- 
lar establishment of our own coun- 
try, if the navies of England and 
France were eqnal in point of ma- 
ritime strencth, But even this @lo- 
rious inequality is Ina ereat mea- 
sure counteracted by the superior 
military force of France; so much 
SO, md ed, tnat a long As tie 
iples exist upon which the 


| 
french gevornment is founded, the 
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he British empire can, 


perhaps, only be efiectually main- 
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tion of the military resources of 
the state. The valour and patriot- 
ism which peepee distinguish 
the people of this great kingdom, 
must ultimately repel every exter- 
nal attack upon their independence 
and their libertics. But it is of 
importance to prevent, if possible, 
the attack from being executed 
with partial success. If it be ne- 
eessary, Wwe must submit to a tem- 

rary suspension of what we have 
been accustomed to term constitu- 
tional liberty, in order to adopt a 
system of hostility calculated to 
meet and repel the new and ex- 
tended species of warfare to which 
eur enemy has recourse. As in 
times of commotion the public se- 


curity calls for the enactment of 
martial law and the suspension of 
the ordinary tribunals of justice; so, 
in circumstances of extraordinary 
national danger arising from the 
unprecedented military resources 
of the enemy, it is indispensably 
requisite to overlook, for a time, 
the salutary constitutional maxim, 
that a large standing army is in. 
compatible with civil treedom. We 
are by no means the advocates of 
an extensive military force, in or-. 
dinary times; but, in the present 
state of Europe, it appears to us 
to be indispensably necessary for 
the permanent security of this great 
and powerful kingdom. 
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JANUARY. 
Admiralty-office, Jan. 8. 


of a letter from commo- 
ore Hood, commander in 
chief of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels in the Leeward Islands, 
to sir Evan Nepean, bart. dated 
on board his majesty’s ship Cen- 
taur, off Guadaloupe, the Gth 
Nov. 1803. 


Sir, 
| 5 mg the honour to enclose, 
for the information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, a 
copy of a letter I received from 
captain Graves, of his majesty’s 
ship Blenheim, giving an account 
the capture of a privateer by 
the boats of that ship in Fort Royal 


may; Martinique. 
capture of two more of the 
enemy’s privateers is set forth ina 
from captain Younghusband, 
of the Osprey. The brave and 
some conduct of lieutenant 
Henderson, and those in the boats 
under his command, is truly meri- 
torious: and I tints: such display 
gallantry of our officers and 
men will soon make these picca- 
foons repent their temerity. On 
ult. between Tobago and 
the Centaur, after a chase 


of seven hours, captured the Vigi- 
lante schooner privateer, of two 
guns, and forty men well armed 
with musketry. The capture of 
this vessel is particularly fortunate, 
as she has, from her superior sail- 
ing and management, done much 
injury to the trade. 

I have also the satisfaction to 
acquaint you of the recapture of 
the brig Earl St. Vincent, from 
Dublin, bound to Barbadoes, and 
a Swedish schooner, by his majesty’s 
sloop St. Lucia: they had been 
captured three days before by the 
L’Harmonie priyateer, of Marti- 
nique, and who only escaped the 
vigilance of captain Shipley, by 
throwing her guns overboard, and 
sawing down her gunwales. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Sam. Hoop. 


Blenheim, off Martinique, 
16:4 Sept. 1803. 
Sir, 

Yesterday, at 2p.m. I disco- 
vered a small schooner privateer, 
apparently just returned from her 
cruize, and endeavouring to get 
into Port Royal: it being nearly 
calm, I direéted lieutenant Furber, 
of his majesty’s ship Blenheim un- 
der my command, to take the pin- 
nace, and lieutenant Campbell the 
barge, and to cut her off: she was 
(A 2) rowing 
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rowing with her sweeps; but the 
boats nevertheless came up with 
her in about an hour and a halt, 
and in a most spirited manner, un- 
der the fire of grape and musketry, 
boarded and carried her. 

I am happy to add, that no lives 
were lost; the enemy had one man 
wounded ; she is called the For- 
tunée, mounts two carriage guns, 
and had 29 men on board. 

Iam, &c. 
Tuo. Graves. 


Commodore Hood, &c. &c. 


His mayesty’s sloop Osprey, off 


Martinique, Oct. 31, 1893. 
Sir, 


I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
on the 26th maar discovered a 
suspicious sail under the land of 
Trinidad, and immediately chased ; 
but on arriving within about four 
miles of her, it fell calm; and as 
I was now convinced she was an 
enemy’s privateer, from the num- 
ber of sweeps she was rowing, and 
having no chance of coming up 
to her in the Osprey, I sent three 
boats to attack her, under the com- 
mand of licutenant Robert Hen- 
derson ; the cutter in which he was, 
rowing much faster than the other 
boats, he, without waiting to be 
joined by them, in the most brave 
and determined manner, and under 
a heavy fire from the guns and 
musketry of the schooner, boarded 
and captured the French schooner 
Sorel La Ressource, mounting 

a 
our t-pounders, and having on 
board forty-three men, two of 
whom were killed, and wvelve 
wounded. 

Lieutenant Henderson, with 
three scamen, are s}i rhtly wounded, 
and one dangerously ; the cutter 
had only seventeen seamen ia her, 
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who all behaved with the utmog 
bravery. 

I have further to inform you, 
that having put. lieutenant Collier 
and sixteen men on board the prize, 
he next day chased and captured 
La Mimi French schooner priva. 
teer of one gun and twenty-one 
men. 
‘ Iam, &c. 
Geoxce YounGuussanp. 


Admiralty-office, Jan. 7, 1804. 


Copy of a letter from the right 
hon. lord Keith, K. B. ad. 
miral of the blue, &c. to sir 
Evan Nepean, bart. dated on 
board his majesty’s ship the Mo. 
narch, off Ramsgate, the 6th 
instant. 

Sir, 

I enclose, for their lordships’ in. 
formation, a copy of a letter which 
I have received from capt. Owen, 
of his majesty’s ship Immortalité, 
acquainting me, that his majesty’s 
gun-brig the Archer, and the Grif- 
fin hired cutter, (the crew of the 
former being reinforced by lieute 
nant Payne and some of the Im 
mortalité’s men,) had captured one 
of the enemy’s gun-vessels, a dog. 
ger, a schuyt, and two Blanken- 
berg fishing-boats, apparently part 
of a convoy proceeding to Bou 
logne. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

Keita. 


Immortalité, at anchor on the 
edge of the Bank de Baan 
Boulogne, 8. £. haif 8. fowr 
or five mikes, Wednesda}, Ja 
nuary 4, 1804. 

My Lord, 

Having last night reinforced the 
crew of the Archer with some men 
from this ship, and push 
close in shore, she was gir 
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enough to fall in with and capture 
a French lugger gun-vessel, No. 
432, mounting an eighteen, and a 
twelve-pounder, commanded by an 
ensign de vaisseau, with five sea- 
men, a lieutenant, and twenty-six 

diers of the 36th regiment of 
the line, some of whom, with two 
seamen, escaped in her boat during 
the running fight, which she con- 
tinued for a quarter of an hour 
with her stern gun and musketry. 
The Archer had part of her rigging 
cut, but no one materially hurt on 
either side. 

The Archer and Griffin after- 
wards captured a dogger, a schuyt, 
and two Blankenberg fishing-boats, 
which thé prisoners report to be 
pat of a convoy, which, with a 
prame of 16 guns, and five or six 
gun-vessels, escaped under the land 
mthe dark; some, | understand, 
laden with provisions and stores. 
The schuyt has gin, and the fishing- 
boats timbers and knees for boats ; 
each vessel liad three or four sol- 
diers on board. 

Lieutenant Sheriff, of the Ar- 
cher, has done every thing I could 
possibly wish or expect from his 
zeal ; and lieutenant Payne, of this 
ship, who commanded the boat 

party assisting the Archer, ex- 
ecuted that service with his usual 
alacrity, and the commander of the 
Griffin has my thanks for the share 
he bore in bringing off the latter 
vessels, which was effected under a 
very heavy fire from the shore, to 
ry they were as close as possi- 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) E.W.C. R. Owen. 
The tighthon. lord Keith, K.B. &c. 


MURDER. 


rie anatuisition was yesterday 


ore his majesty’s coroner 
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for the county of Middlesex, at the 
Black Lion inn, Hammersmith, 
on view of the body of Thomas 
Milward. 

The jury, which was composed 
of the most respectable persons in 
the neighbourhood, having heard 
the coroner’s charge to them, and 
viewed the body, proceeded to at- 
tend to the depositions. 

The first witness called was a 
Mr. Lock, a wine-merchant, in 
Hammersmith. He said, the de- 
ceased was an utter stranger to him, 
On ‘Tuesday night last, between 
eleven and twelve, as he was re- 
turnitg home, in company with a 
Mr. Stow, he was accosted by 
Trancis Smith, the person now in 
custody, who said, “ Mr. Lock, I 
want to speak with you.”—He 
stepped aside to him ; when Smith 
told him he had killed a man, 
whom he believed to have been the 
ghost (meaning, as the witness sup- 
posed, the person who had been in 
the habit of disturbing the village 
by assuming that character). The 
witness and Mr. Stow accompanied 
him, and a watchman who was 
with him, as far as a lane that 
crossed Black-lion-lane, where they 
found the deceased stretched on 
the ground, and quite dead. He 
was conveyed to the Black Lion 
Smith at first did not appear to 
consider he had done any harm in 
killing the ghost, till the witness 
suggested to him what might even- 
tually be the consequence of such 
an act; and then he was much agi- 
tated. When the deceased was 
brought to the Black Lion, and tt 
was discovered who he was, Smith 
seemed extremely to regret what 
he had done, and he destred to sure 
render himself to an oflicer of jus- 
tice. ‘The witness had heard of the 
neighbourhood of ‘Hammersmith 
being _ - a gost, and that 

A 3) it 
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it had ternfied a nunsber of people. 
It was reported, that it sometimes 

peared covered with a white 
Hn and sometimes clad with a 
cow’s skin. He paid but litle at- 
tention himself to such tdle stories. 
He had never heard of any formal 
reward having heen offered for ap- 

rehending the ghost, but he be- 
fieved a clergyman and another 
genldeman had promised to sive 
five guineas each, to whoever 
should discover who it Was. "The 
deceased was dressed in a white 
flannel jacket. He understood | 
was by trade a bricklayer. 

Nancy Milward, the sister of 
the deceased, stated, that on ‘1 
day night last, about ten o'clock, 
she was at her tather’s house with 
her brother, whose wife was then 
at a short distance at work. Her 
brother was asicep by the fre ma 
chair. She awoke him, and de- 
sired him to go fer his wile. Tle 
did so, and returned, sv 
could not come home betore alt 
anhour. He avain fell asleep, and 


| 
more than the baienour cng L. 
She thought it had struck eles 
: _— ? , s 
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avery dark night. Hew With 
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him. He had not core above 
an , ‘ " 
Att vards, Lak me ac ae\ ad el 
voice exclaim, “* D———n vor 9 
Who ity vi :? «* ! i ‘ \ ‘ 


Speak,or l’lisho 


Scaree passed the lips of the person 


who uttered them, when she heard 
the report of a enn, and saw t 

flash. She called to her broth . 
who returned no answer. Dread. 


‘yas : 

foliv agitated, she ran to awake hx 
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datoer and mother, telling them she 
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wes afraid her poor brother Way 
snot. ‘They would not attend + 
her, butsaid it was impossible, She 
repaired to the room of a voun 
man who slept in the house, but h 
also refused to rise. She then resol. 
ved to eo by herself, and see what 
was become of her brother. When 
she arrived at Cross-lane, she saw 
him lying on his back, his arms and 
legs stretched quite straight. Sh 
called out “ Brother!” but he was 
silent. She then stooped down <O 
look at him, and perceived his face 
was bloody and cutirely black. Sh 
hrieked, and her cries brought her 
tather and mocher, who, when they 
iw ther son dead, were frantic 
with grief. ‘Vhe body was taken 
to the Black Lion. She said her 
brother was but twenty-two yeare 
of age, and indust riousl) Maintame 
ed camel and his wite. He was 
i his usual dress when he went out. 
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She was positive, speaking 1g Upom 
li : * ath, that he neve h ad peTsOe 
nated the ghost. He had told her 
he had onee been cba ror ite 
There was nothin 4 further mate. 
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h? He replied, he was atraid very 
badly. They met Mr. Lock, who 
went with them toCross-lane, where 
the deceased lay. The witness ad- 
ded, that the reports about the 
ghost had been current for the last 
two months. He knew many 
whom the ghost had frightened.— 
On Thursday night last, as he was 
walking on his beat, by the pump 
near the four-mile stone, he saw the 
supposed apparition. It had on 
either a white sheet or a large table- 
cloth ; the witness was armed with 
a pistol, and pursued it; it made 
towards the house of a Mr. Hull, 
and the witness came up within ten 
paces of it, when suddenly the pes- 
son who personated the spectre 
tooped his head, pulled otk the 
sheet, threw it under his arm, and 
darted off as swift as an arrow. It 
was in vain to attempt to overtake 
him. The witness said he was 
near enough to perceive that he 
had a dark coat, with shining metal 
buttons; he was a tall man, and 
altogether unlike the deceased. 

Mrs. Foulbrook, the mother-in- 
law of the deceased, was called in, 
but her information was not redu - 
ced to writing. She said she was 

rtectly assured her sonan-law 
ad never assumed the character 
of the ghost ; he was too attentive 
to his business, and too fond of his 
wite and his bed. She said, that 
onthe night when he was killed 
she was distracted, and sent word 
to the tamily where his wife was, 
hot on any account to let her come 
home, for she was sure it would be 
the death of her, as she was ina 
State of prepmancy. 

It was not deemed necessary to 
defer the inquest on account of the 
absence of the surgeon, whose evi- 
dence was prevenied by other pro- 
fessional duties. The wounti the 
deceased had received was too pal- 


pably the cause of his death to ad- 
mit of doubt. The shot had en- 
tered his lef. jaw, which it had to- 
tally lacerated, and perforated 
every part ot the head.—The piece 
was fired so close to the deceased, 
that the skin of his face was totally 
black. 
The evidence having closed, the 
coroner addressed the jury. He 
regretted that, in this enlightened 
age, the fatal event which had con- 
vened them should have exhibited 
such a proof of the superstition of 
the uninformed part of the com- 
munity. Ele had hoped the lights 
of reason and philosophy would 
have precluded the possibility of 
such an inquiry ; but as the expe. 
rience of the present instance show- 
ed that the prejudices and prepos- 
sessions of ignorance still prevailed, 
it Was necessary to have it distinct- 
ly undersood, that no idea of a 
rhost justified any person to arm 
Fimself with a weapon of death, 
for the purpose of destroying the 
supposed apparition. Upon so 
serious a subject, it was with the 
utmost caution and deterence that 
he would wish to express any opi- 
nion that might have a tendency 
to lead the minds of the jury ; but 
he could not avoid observing, that 
this was acase which peculiarly call- 
ed tor the intervention of a higher 
tribunal. He was tully persuaded 
so respectable a jury would do 
what was right. It was his duty, 
however, to cbserve, that with re- 
gard to the offence of murder, 
there were two species of ag¢rava- 
tion, the one malice express, and the 
other malice implied. There was 
nothing in this case to justify the 
supposition of express malice ; but 
malice might reasonably be Mn- 
plied, from the circumstan:e of a 
man’s carrying with him a deadly 
iastrument, aud using it against 
(A 4) another 
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another who was not equally arm- 
ed. ‘There was no pretence tor say- 
ing that the deceased was either 
armed or had given any provoca- 
tion. In fact, the confession of 
Smith rendered such an interence 
impossible: he had avowed the 
deed ; and it was to be hoped that, 
when put upon his trial before a su- 
perior court, he would be able to ad- 


duce circumstances in palliation of 


his offence. That he had destroy- 
ed the lite of the deceased, could 
admit ot no doubt; that he was 
not justified in having done so, was 
asclear. There appeared, there- 
tore, no alternative with regard to 
the verdict of the jury. Jt must 
be a satistaction to them to know 
that their decision would not 
be finals; and that consideration, 
he trusted, would the more readily 
in — them to give the party ac- 
cused, and the public, dhs had lost 
one of its valuable members, an 
ypportunity of coming to @ tair 
issue. 
The jury, without 2 moment’s 


hesitation, returned a verdict of 


Wiltul Murder. 
The coroner immediately com- 
mitted Smith to gaol, to take his 
trial at the CNSUIN sessions at the 
Old Bailey. 
FIRF. 

Darham, Jan. s.— Yesterday a 
Most distressing circumstance Oce- 
curred here, which threw the 
whoie place, as well as the country 
for many mies round, into the 
greatest diamavy and = contusion. 
.\bout two o'clock in the mourning 
Mr. Salven’s cotton manvtactorv, 
Which comprises 2 very extensive 
range of buildmes, near Ely 
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hire. Lhese premises have lony 
Geen admired by stranvers, an en. 
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, he town for their stupen- 
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as many windows as there are days 
in the year. The Durham valup. 
teers Were immediately roused from 
their beds, and with the greatest 
alacrity beat to arms; their ex. 
ample was followed by the Lanark. 
shire militia, quartered here. As 
fast as the military assembled, they 
repaired to the spot, where the tire 
was raging with incredible fury ; 
both officers and privates used 
their greatest efforts to extinguish 
the flames, by carrying buckets of 
water, to aid the few fire-engines 
which were collected trom diferent 
parts of the town: nothing, how- 
ever, could avail. It being now 
near tour o’elock, the conflagration 
had gained too much power to ad- 
mit of any control ; its blazes were 
seen for nearly twenty miles round 
the country, particul: rly at Gates. 
head Fell, ‘Hamsterls and Hough- 
ton- -le-Sprin fy which had a grand 
and awtul etfect. Sy many it was 
supposed the hole town was on 
fire : others anticipated still a great. 
er misfortune, and were persuaded 
thatthe calamity had been occ:- 
sioned by the French, and would 
not be sutistied of the contrary, oll 
they had travelled to Du rham in 
the course of the nicht t. and learn- 
ed the fact. Great services - c 
rendered by the volunte: ers and mi- 
iia, In protecting anu a! removing 
the property endangered by the 
fire. At seven o'clock in th 
morning, nothing remained ot ae 
stupendous building but the shell, 
the yreat test part of which tell to 
the ground in the course of the 
cay 2 It 1S und erTstor vd here, that 
cnly 6000!. is insured on the pre 
mises; the Joss sustaimed will 
umount to upwards of 20,0001 
‘The new buil. ding and cottages 
facing the road escaped reap. 3 de- 
stroyed, im some measure oOwlng 
to the little wind at the song but 


w moire 
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more particularly on account of 
the snow that was lying on the 
houses, which prevented the tiames 
from communicating, or it ts im- 
possible to say where the disas- 
trous affair would have ended. Ot 
the persons employed in the manu- 
factory, none swe known to be mis- 
sing. 
PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE FROM FIRE. 


10. About three o’clock on Sun- 
dav morning, Mr. Copeland, bakar, 
in the upper part ot Coleman-street, 
was awoke by the smoke and smell 
of fire. On descending trom his 
chamber to the premises behind the 
shop, he found some drawers that 
contained papers chiefly, drawn out 
and in flames. Not having the 
means at hand of extinguishing the 
fre, he had the ood sense and pre- 
caution to push in the drawers, 4a 
hurried towards the cistern ti the 
cellar; when, to bis utter nish- 
ment, he discovered 2 fire kindled 
in two other parts of the bottom ot 
the house. ‘Che most alarm ¢ of 
these consisted of two upright 
sacks of shavings, the tops of which 
were ina blaze. Owine, however, 
to their position, and to their beine 
somewhat damp, they did not bur nh 
with fury ; and by throwing them 
down, and tumbling them one eret 
another, Mr. Copeland succeeded 
m stopping the further progress of 
this part of the tire. He then, 
with the aid of water, and bv 
almost unparalleled exertion, e- 
tinguished the flames in the 
other part of the cellar, and 
those in the drawers, thouch not 
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evenine, removed hes ni; te ana 
chiet cash to the upper part of the 
house, the thieves found only about 
fifty shillings worth of halfpence in 
a bag, which, together with a cone 
and some trithne urticles, was all 
they had carried off. — Either, 
therefore, to prevent discovery of 
the robbery, or to revenye their 
disappomtment at not meeting with 
the expected booty, they adopted 
the diabolical expedient of sett 
fire to the premises, and, nodovh:, 
concladed that nothing could save 
them. 
cess of Mr. Copeland under sue!) 


circumstances, 
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cise, was imdicted for the wilful 
murder ot Thomas Milward, a jour- 
neyman bricklayer, in H unmer- 
smith, on the Gd of January instant. 


a Ser eee * 
Mr John lock, wine merchant 

iy Hammersmith, deposed, that as 

he was passmg near Cr yss-elane, hie 
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symptoms of life, being wounded 
in the lower part of the jaw. Tle 
said to the prisoner, that this death 
wis certainly the consequence ot 
his firing; on which the prisoner 
said, that he did not know that it 
was Milward, and seemed at that 
time to be much agitated. He 
told the witness that he had spoke 
t© him twice, and had received no 
answer.— (Cross examined, J—- Lhe 
witness had heard people talk of a 
ghost for five weeks previous ro 
this unfortunate event, though he 
himselt never had seen this igure. 
He knew that several young men 
had gone out every evening, in 
order to detect the impostor, and 
the particular dress of the phantom 
Was described by several pet nS 
who had seen it, which correspond- 
ed very much with that of the un- 
fortunate man who had suttered. 
It consisted of linen trowsers, and a 
white waistcoat, the trowsers being 


very long, almost touching the 
shoes. ‘Lhe witness was not per- 


he de- 


35 


1} 
sonally acquainted with t 
deased; the report Was, that the 
vhost Was sometimes in white, and 
metumes had the appearance of 
ie a calf-skin wrapped round 
‘The prisoner said, bh 
great trepidation, when instead of 
the vhost answering him when 
called on, it advanced su tight up 
vards him. It was a very dark 
eischt, and the event took place be- 
terest two high hedees, so that tt 
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ols The witness advised 
prisoner to vo to his lodgings, and 
there rema n oll the matter ‘ Ne 
ves: yated ; on Wich he sad that 
he was pertectiv willine to swe 
renal hin elt Into custody, ai 4 
at By that purpose he rope sed thet 
the witness should send for sone 
person empowered to do so. As 


to We prisoner’s general character, 
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fr PAL (January, 
the witness always understapd that 
he was a very mild. generous, ang 
humane man. 

William Grinfield, a watchman ia 
Hammersmith, at hait-past ten, 
saw the deceased lying on his back 
quite dead, being wounded ov the 
left side of the jaw. ble had been 
called to the White Hart, in Ham 
mersmith, and was there when the 
prisoner came. The prisoner said 
to him, “ lL have hurt a man, and | 
am afraid it is very bad.” The 
witness carried Smith to the Black 
Lion, another house in the neigh. 
bourhood. Previous to the unfer- 
time accident, the witness had met 
the prisoner, who told him he was 
yong to search for the ghost, and 
seemed armed witha fowling-piece 
for the purpose... ‘The prisoner 
wished the witness to come and 
meet him, in order to assist in th 
discovery of the ghost, which the 
witness agreed to do as tast as he 
possibly could. They agreed to 
make use of the watchword, “Who 
comes there ?”’ the answer to which 
was to be, “A friend.”’—* Ad- 
vance, friend.’ ‘he witness hen 
went to execute some business of 
hisown, and soon aiter heard a gun 
fired, just before he had reached 
Black-lion-lane ; but he did not 
take any notice of it, as he had ot- 
ten heard guns firiag im the night- 
time. A young womun called the 
wyiness, and said he was wantad te 
ro along with Mr. Snuth; which 
he accordingly did, and met omun 
at the corner of Baver-lane, armed 
with his gun, ‘The prisoner was 
i company with Mr. Lock, to 
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it himself the very Thursday before 
the event, whieh happened on 
Tuesday. It appeared to him to 
be covered either with a sheet, or 
a large table-cloth, and was just 
opposite to the four-mile stone, 
near Baver-lane; he pursued it, 
and in doing so, he saw it put the 
sheet or table-cloth round its head, 
and run of. ‘This ghost had 
alarmed the neighbourhood about 
six weeks or two months, and many 

ple were very much frightened. 
Mhere was a rumour of mischief 
having been occasioned by it, 
though he himself did not know 
what that mischief was. He had 
been acquainted with the prisoner 
for some considerable time past, 
and always tound him an exceed- 
ingly good-tempered young man ; 
and never discovered any thing 
like a cruel disposition. 

Ann Milward, the sister of the de- 
ceased, said, that she lived with her 
father, and that betwixt the hours 
of ten and eleven o’clock, on the 
night of the $d of January, her 
brother (who lived at his father-in- 
law’s) came to her father’s house, 
and said he had been seeking for 
his wife, who was at a Mr. Smith’s ; 
the witness, as well as her father 
and mother, were just going to bed. 
dhe asked her brother to sit down, 
which he did, and remained about 
half an hour; he then bad his fa- 
ther, mother, and the witness good 
mght, and walked out, having 
beard the watchman calling the 
hour. The witness having occasion 
to go the door, almost immedi- 
ately atter her brothey, she heard 
@ voice calling out, “Tell me who 
you are, otherwise I will instantly 
shoot you.” Soon afteragun aciual- 

y went off, and she saw her brother 
fall. She called out, * Thomas 439 
and returning to her mother, she 
tad to her, “ I believe my brother 


is shot.” Neither her father nor 
mother would believe it ; she then 
went out, and discovered her bro- 
ther lying perfectly dead; the pri- 
soner Was not present, but she after- 
wards saw him, in company with 
Mr. Lock. She returned home 
very much Shocked, and was at 
that trme unable to learn any more 
of the transactions.—(Cross ex. 
amined. UHer brother had on his 
working dress, which consisted of 
long m he trowsers and waistcoat. 
She had often heard of the ghost, 
and it was described in various 
ways; but was said to be dressed 
particularly m= white, with long 
horns, and glass eyes; she never 
thought of cautioning her brother 
of any danger he might be in tron: 
wearing a dress so similar in ap- 
pearance to that ofthe ghost. She 
knew nothing of any animosity sub- 
sisting betwixt the deceased and the 
wrisoner; and she believed they hard- 
y knew each other but by sight. 

Mr. Flower, a surgeon, deposed, 
that le examined the body of the 
deceased, and found that he had 
received a gun-shot wound in the 
lower part of the left jaw; it ap- 
peared to have been occasioned by 
a ball of the size ot No. 4: it had 
penetrated the vertebrae of the nec! ? 
and had injured the spinal marrow 
of the brain. He entertained no 
doubt of the wound having beentls 
real and sole cause ol the dece ased’s 
death ; it was such a wound as? 
well known to ocea ion immediate 
death ; it disfigured the jaw, and 
he observed that the face was all 
blackened with the powder from 
the gun.—( Cross examined.) He did 
not know Mr. Smith personally, 
but he understood that his cha- 
racter Was ver’ ‘ od, his t¢ miper 
was very mild, and that he wag 
very far from being of a vindictive 
disposition. 
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The prisoner, on being called on 
for his defence, said, he would 
leave it to his counsel; but on 
being told that they could not 
speak in his behalf, being only 
allowed to examine his witnesses, 
he stated, that on the day on which 
that fatal catastrophe happened, he 
went out with a good intention, 
and at the very moment of the 
affair taking place, he did not know 
what he was doing. He spoke to 
the person twice, and was so much 
agitated on receiving no answer, 
that in his contusion and dread, he 
was unfortunate enough to commit 
the rash action; but he solemnly 
declared to God, that he had no 
malice against the deceased, nor 
any intention of taking away the 
lite of any individual whatever. 

On behalt of the prisoner, his 
counsel called Phebe Foulbrook, 
mother-in-law of the deceased, who 
lived at her house; she had fre- 
() ently heard of the ghost. On 
the Saturday evening, the deceased 
sand to her, that he had been taken 
forthe ghost, and that two ladies 
and a centleman had been trighten- 
edat him coming along the terrace; 
and that he told them, that he was 


mhoemore a ghost than thes were. 
On hearing uits, the witness ad- 
ved hom to put on a great coat 


for fear of accident, and not to 
frighten any person again: this 


was the only time she thought of 


cautioning him relauve to. this 
riaatiter, 

‘Thomas Groom, servant to Mr. 
Burgess, a brewer, in Hammer- 
smith, deposed, that he had heard 
a great deal ot talk concerning the 
ghost: and that one night lately, 
about nine o'clock, when he and 
a felloweservant were walking 
through the church-yard, he met 
With it, and was very muchalarmed; 


% 


bat it laid hold of him by the chia, 








ey ae (January, 
and that he put forth his hand, og 
which it disappeared, but he 
thought be felt something soft. 

A great many witnesses were 
then called, to speak solely to the 
prisoner's character; and all con. 
curred in giving him one of the 
very best, and proved that he was 
a young man of a remarkably mild 
temper, and of a humane, generous, 
and benevolent disposition. 

On the conclusion of the evidence 
relative to this unfortunate affair, 
the lord chief baron addressed the 
gentlemen of the jury to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

‘* The prisoner at the bar stands 
indicted of the wilful murder of 
‘Thomas Milward, by shooting him 
with a gun so as to have been the 
occasion of his death. It is proper 
for me to state to you, that although 
it is necessary, in order to constitute 
the crime of murder, that malice 
must be proved to have existed be- 
twixt the accused and the deceased; 
yetl must here takethe opportunity 
of explaining to you what the law 
intends by the expression malice. 
it is not necessary that he who has 
killed should have known any thing 
ot the deceased, or have entertain- 
ed spite against him ; but it is that 
disposition to kill, and the act of 
killing, for which the law finds no 
excuse or extenuation. Suppose 
that a man fires a gun into this hall, 
in which we are now assembled,— 
it he were thereby to kill any in- 
dividual, he is to be deemed in the 
eve of the law guilty of murder. 
If a man intends to shoot at one 
person, and instead of doing he 
kills another, against whom he 
might be able to prove that he en- 
tertained no malice or spite, he ” 
nevertheless guilty of murder. lhe 
killing of a person through appre- 
hension tor one’s own safety, oF 0} 
mere accident, may indeed be 
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styled only manslaughter ; but un- 
fortunately such circumstances can- 
not be found in this case. It is 
important to observe, that neither 
you nor I, on this occasion, need 
to take upon us any province which 
does not belong to us, the law have 
ing already sufficiently ce scribed 
the circumstances which constitute 
murder. lf then there uppear to 
you none ot those excuses or ex- 
tenuations which | have alluded to, 
the crime at present under our con- 
sideration must necessarily be de- 
nominated murder. Li the law 
were otherwise, and if a man could 
say that he thinks another deserves 
death for having committed such 
and such an act, and therefore 
goes to the highway, and executes 
judgment with his own hands, by 
shooting robbers, or others, whom 
he may deem troublesome, dreadful 
might be the consequence. It is 
fortunate that the Jaw of this 
country has made such an offence 
to be murder. Even in the case 
before us, no person can be allowed 
to say, “ I willof my own accord go 
out and shoot this abominable per- 
son, who has alarmed the whole 
neighbourhood,” however much 
disgusted he may be at the crime. 
It was sufficient to endeavour to 
apprehend him, for such is the law 
onthe subject. If therefore, gen- 
tlemen, you entertain no doubt with 
respect to the fact, I should betray 
my duty, and injure the public se- 
cunty, if I did not persist in 
asserting that this is a clear cace 
of murder, if the facts be proved 
to your satisfaction. All killing 
Whatever amounts to murder, un- 
I ss yustifted by the law, or in self- 
cetence, In cases of some in- 
voluntary acts, or some sufficiently 
violent prov me : J 

provocation, it becomes 
Manslaughter, Not one of these 
frcumstances occurs here, There 
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is here no apparent imtention of the 
prisoner’s wishing only to appre- 
hend this person; instead of that, 
which would have been the proper 
step tn such a case, he is proved to 
have taken out a gun m order to 
shoot him, erroneously imagining 
he was entitied to do so. He has 
been proved to have fired at the 
deceased with a degree of rashness 
which the law does not justily. 
What may be the effect of sucha 
deeree of malice, more properly 
belongs to another, and a much 
hi¢her tribunal to determine; but 
in this court no such crime can be 
deemed to amount to less than 
murder.” 

His lordship then recapitulated 
the whole of the evidence to the 
jury, who, after retiring for about 
an hour and a quarter, returned, 
and gave in their verdict —Gurltyof 
manslaughter. 

On hearing this verdict, it was 
stated by ‘the bench, that such a 
judgement could not be received tn 
this case, for it ought either to be 
a verdict of murder or of acquitla A 
If the try believed the facts, there 
Was po extenuation that could be 
admitted; for, supposing that the 
unfortunate man was the individual 
really meant to have been shot, 
the prisoner would have been guilty 
of murder. Even with respect to 
civil processes, if an oflicer ot 
justice uses a deadly weapon, it ts 
murder, if he occasions death by it, 
even although he had a right to 
apprehend. 

Mr. justice Rooke entirely con- 
curred in the sentiments of the 
learned judge who presided, and 
which were the sentiments of the 
whole court. 

Mr. justice Lawrence was en- 
tirely of the sume opinion. The 
person who had imposed on the 
credulity of the neishbourhood of 
Hammersmith 
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Hammersmith was undoubtedly 
guilty of a misdemeanour, for 
which the prisoner would have been 
warranted in apprehending, but 
not in shooting him. Supposing 
that the dec eased had committed a 
felony for which he might have 
suffered death, the law was clearly 
laid down that the person who 
killed that felon was guilty of 
murder. Ina civil ease, where a 
person was vested with loyal autho- 
rity to apprehend a delinquent, it 
was lad down vy judvre Foster as 
law, that if a person in execution 
of such a power use a deadly wea- 
pon, not necessary for the appreh en- 
sion of the delinquent, he is euilty 
ef murder. Inthe present case the 
prisoner had not been taken by sur- 
prise, or influenced hy any sudden 
and mvoluntary impulse. He had 
gone out with the expectation of 
meeting what he supposed he had 
actnally encountered. The evidence 
too proved that he was fully aware 
of what he was domg at the time, 
he h; os vw threatened the ceed 
which he performed before its actual 
execution. It was of infinite con- 
sequence to the law of the country 
and to the safety ot the public in 
general, that this case should 
determoned agree thly tothe esta- 
blished law, which had been so 
clearly hud down to the jury by 
the learned jude who presided at 
the trial. 

Lhe ners were, therefe re, destred 
to reconsider the case, and amend 
their ve - which 1 they accord. 
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“Francis Smith, you have beeq 

tried by the most attentive and in 
tellieent j jury, to whom the law on 
this unfortunate case has been fully 
and ably stated, that in all cases of 
homicide it 1s murder, unless the 
person oceasioning the death cay 
prove that the act was done under 
authority, bv accident, self- “reser. 
vation, or by a voluntary act aris. 
ing from sudden and sufficient pro- 
Vocation. It was, therefore, in. 
cumbent on you to have given such 
evidence in m'tigatron of vous 
heinous offence, if any such proof 
Co uld posstbly have been addu iced. 
That not having been done, the 
jury have very prope rly, and ace 
cording to law, found vou gurlty 
of the wilful murder of Thomas 
Milward. The law of God and 
manis, That whosoever sheddeth 
man's blood, shall atone for hit 
offence by his own.”? ~The prisoner 
was then sentenced, in the usual 
manner, to be executed on Monday 
next. On hearing his sentence, he 
was so much agitated that he was 
unable to walk beck to prison with 
out the assistance of two of the 
ke epers. 


c Y R 
Admiraliy-offce, van. $i. 


Copy of a letter from rear-ade 
miral sir John Thomas Duck. 
worth, K. B. ¢ ‘omm: wider m chief 
of his majesty’s ships and vessels 
at Jamaica, to sir Evan Nepeans 
bart. dated at Port Roval, t the 
[oth of Oct. 1803. 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit, for the in- 
formation of the lords commission 
he admim ult, two le ters 
yrestY $ 


ers of t 
fren captain Ross, of his me 
ship Desi Ce, relative to vessels 
captured and destroyed. 
lam, &c. 
J.T. Duenworr™’ 


Dd girtes 
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Desirée, Mancinel’e, 19th Aug. 1803. 
Sir, 

Having fetched into this anchor- 
age last evening, and seeing from 
the mast-head, over the lan 1, seve- 
ral vessels at anchor in Monte 
Christe roads, | dispatched the 
boats armed, under lieut nant Can- 
ning, of his majesty’s ship I com- 
mand, to bring them out; which 
service he pe rformed with credit, 
under a heavy fire from the bat- 
teries, and returned at daylight 
this morning with five schooners 

nd a sloop, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
C. B. H. Ross. 
To capt. Bligh, &e. 


Desirée, Mancinelle Bay, 
Sept. 4, 1803. 
Sir, 

T have pleasure in informing you, 
that your boats, accompanied by 
those of his majesty’s ship 1 com- 
mand, returned early this morning, 
having brought out of Monte 
Christe all the vessels at that an- 
chorare, to the amount of stx sail 
ef schooners, under a smart fire 
from the batteries, without loss. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 


(Signec 


Captain Bligh 


t) 
C. B. H. Ross. 


Copy of ancther letter from rear- 
admiral sir J.T’. Duckworth, 
K. B. dated at Port Royal, the 
10th Nov. 1803. 

Sir, 


Accompan} nying this you receive, 
for the mf rm: ition of the lords 


commi<sio ner: ot t! > AG lmiralty, 


r account of vessels captured oil 
estroyed by h S maye “sty 's ships and 
ve sse). ) nd 

er my com mand, since 


the return of September last. 


lam, &c. 
J.T. Ducewortns. 


A list of vessels captured, de- 


tained, and destroved by hig 

mM ijestv’s ships and vessels, at and 

about Jan atcea, under the crders 

of sir John ‘Chomas _— ‘orth, 

K. B. rear-admiral of the red 

and commander in chief, &e, 

&c. 

French schooner Aimable Sophie, 
laden with provisions ; captured by 
the Desirée and squadron, Sept, 
17, 1803, B. Waterhouse and co. 
agents. 

French ship La Sagesse, in bal- 
last; captured by the Theseus and 
squadron, Sept. 9, 1803. b. 
Waterhouse and co. agents. 

French brig Papillon, of 6 puns, 
55 men, and 100 tons, in ballast ; 
captured by ditto, same date. G, 
and A. Stewart, agents. 

Prend brig ‘Trois Amis, of 12 
men, and 200 tons, in ballast, cap- 
tured by ditto, same date, and 
the same agents. 

French schooner Le Coureur de 
Nantz, of 17 men and 70 tons, 
laden with flour, wine, &c.; cap- 
tured by ditto, same date, and the 
same agents. 

Schooner Sally, of 8 men and 
130 tons ; captured by ditto, same 
date, and the same agents. 

Schooner Marv, of 5 men and 
90 tons 3 captured. by ditto, same 
date, and same agenis. 

Schooner Two Friends; captured 
= the Desirée and squa tron, Sept. 

1803. B. Waterhouse and ce. 
thane 

French sloop (nme unknown) 
in ballast ; captured by the Hunter 
and [nyrieneld, Sane date, asd ihe 
same aArents. 

American schooner Polly, laden 
with cottee and sugar: captured 
by ditto, same date, and the same 
agents. 

Schooner Ursula, laden with 
flour and provisions; captured by 
the 
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the Gipsy, same date, and tic 
same arents. 

Schooner Esperanza, laden with 
cattic; captured by ditto, same 
date, and the same agents. 

A.merican schooner Lettle Sarah, 
laden with coffee, &c. ; captured 
by the Bellerophon and Loring, 
same date, and the same agents. 

‘ wish ship Cosmop lite, laden 
with negroes and trinkets; cap- 
tured | Litto, same date, and the 


; hb seneoner Jeune Adelle, 


ly : VA t! 1 i] fy a At alrTyVv (Ti ds 
. ] } ’ 
ray) mmonvery 3 captured bY the 
, ’ s? 
R n . a -% () Le lf, 1505, 
Ss ‘ Ye 
t 1 cutter LL Amutie, laden 
ba } } 
wel Nast, a few dry woods and 
’ gery; captured by uillo, 
uate, and the same agents. 
} r schooner La Luiza, laden 
eh, | Lsce } ) , 
A) aren. Le A { \ ary soods and 
4 v3; captured by ditto, 
. ‘ « 
Same date, anauthe same agents. 


French sel mer No. l, (name 
unknown) laden with dallast, afew 
ory goods and ronmongery : cap- 
tured by ditto, October 13, 1803, 
me are mts. 
breach schooner No. 2, (name 
. } } e} ’ j 
uuknown) Iaden wrh a tew dry 
% + yptured by ditto, same 
aj te, al a thp« me atte il ‘e 

Lrench ship Catherine and Ade- 
lade, laden with sundry dry goods 


. 


ana TrenmMmonpery , capture dby the 
Cumberland and Serriul, same date, 
and the same arents 
trench ship Sophie, laden with 
sundry dry goods and tronmongery; 
sat - ee ? ** - : 
eaptured by ditto, sare date, an 
the Same arent ‘“ 
French schooner Lalitte, laden 
3 ) . 
with Gry goods and ironmoncery ; 
— De Monn RE Se. epee 
‘ apt tred 5 hari’, SIMC U.ile, and 
4 . ~~ ™ . 
tive Sly) are i} +. 
French ship Mars, of 1 gun, 33 
. at — . ’ : 
men, and 360 tons, lacey with bal- 


last, somne provisions and Passea. 
gers, 230 soldiers with othcer; - 
captured by the Elephant and squa. 
dron, same date. R. Lake and cu. 
agents. 

French brig Goelan, in ballast, 
capitulated at Aux Cayes to La 
Pique and Pelican, Cumberland and 
Whitby, October 15, 1805. 8. 
Waterhouse and co. agents. 

French schooner Tricolor, in 
ballast; capitulated at Aux Cayes 
to ditto, same date, and the same 
acents. 


French cutter Sandwi-h ‘> bal. 
last; capitulated at Au to 
ditto, same date, and 1 me 


agrents. 

French schooner Pierre Chenie, 
in ballast; capitulated at Aux 
Cayes to ditto, same date, and the 
same agents. 

French brig Vigilante, in ballast; 
capitulated at Aux Cayes to ditto, 
same date, and the samme agents. 

French schooner Courier et 
Conquereur, in ballast ; capitulated 
at Aux Caves to ditto, same date, 
an.i the same agents. 

French schooner Aiguille, in bal- 
last; capitulated at Aux Cayes to 
ditto, same date, and the same 
agents, 

French brig Concorde, in ballast; 
capitulated at Aux Cayes to ditto, 
same date, and the same agents. 

French brig St. Antonio y les 
Animas, in ballast; captured by 
the Mipnonne, same date, and the 
same acents. 

American schooner Nancy, laden 
with coffee, &c.; captured by the 
Bellerophon and squadron, same 
date, and the same agents. 

French schooner Rosino et Ro- 
sario ; captured by the Pique, &c. 
same date, and the same agents. 

French schooner L’ Heureux Ren- 
contre; captured by the Blanche, 


&c. sanve date, and same agents. 
rench 
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French schooner Charlotte ; cap- 
tured by the Pique, &c. same date, 
and same agents. 

American schooner Amphion ; 
captured by the Blanche and squa- 
dron, same date, and the same 
agents. 

French schooner Concord ; cap- 
tured by the Blanche and squadron, 
same date, and the same agents. 

American ship Elk; recaptured 
by die Bellerophon and squadron, 
same date, and the same agents. 


American ship (name unknown); , 


captured by ditto, same date, and 
the same agents. 

American schooner (name un- 
known; captured by ditto, same 
date, and the same agents. 

French schooner Fanny; cap- 


tured by the Echo and Badger, 


same date. 
Privateer run on shore by the 
Gipsy schooner, and destroyed. 
L’Esperance privateer schooner 
run on shore by the Snake, and 
destroyed ; her crew, consisting of 
sitty persons, sent to Port Royal. 
J.T. Duckworth. 


FEBRUARY 1. 


EAST INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 
Ship Caledonia. —It is with ex- 
treme concern we have to state the 
melanchol y tate of the ship Cale. 
donia, captain Thomas. The 
Caledonia left Balasore roads on 
the 18th of May, bound to Bom- 
bay, with the folk wing passengers 
oa board :—Mrs. ‘Thomas, lieut.- 
colonel James Paters mM, ¢ tthe Bom. 
ay military establishment, Mr. 
ose, lieutenant Kennedy, and 
Tty-seven of his majesty’s 78th 
"egiment, four wonen, and several 
children, On their passage they 
fell in with an American nies fr 
Prince of Wales’s island, bouur ~ 
Uo ¥ loidnd, bound to 
184, 
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America. On Friday the 29th 
ult. they had struck soundings, and 
were in about 45 fathoms, running 
in for the land, blowing exceedingly 
tresh, and a heavy sea, running 
under close-reeted topsails and a 
foresail, when about eleven o’clock 
in. the forenoon, when captain 
Thomas was aft on the poop, 
looking out for a double altivade 
of the sun, not having had an 
observation for some days before, a 
smoke was observed coming up the 
tore hatchway, and acry of “ Fire.” 
The fire-buckets were immediately 
filled with water, and every pre- 
caution taken; but on removing 
the fore hatch the flames and 
smoke broke out so rapidly as is 
supposed to have suffocated some 
of the people, and the flames raged 
with such extreme violence as to 
preclude the possibility of stopping 
their progress. ‘The ship was kept 
directly before the wind, with a 
view of preventing the fire from 
communicating abait; the boats 
were hoisted out, and people placed 
in them to prevent the crew from 
deserting the ship, or permitting 
too many to get on board the boats 
so as to endanger their safety, It 
was soon discovered that the fire 
had communicated generally in 
the hold, the main and after 
hatches having been burst open by 
the violence ot the flames. . Irnow 
became necessary to attend to the 
preservation of the lives of as 
many of the crew as their means 
would admit of. Captain Thomas, 
Mrs. Thomas, col. Paterson, Mr. 
Rose, Mrs. Joyce, serjeant major’s 
wife ot the Bengal otlleetda Tan- 
nah, Mrs. Fraser and one child, 
wife of u private of the 78th, in 
ull fifty-three people, embarked in 
the long boat. Inthe pinnace, ten 
sea cunnies and lascars quitted the 
ship, seven of whom were unfortu- 
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nately lost on the rocks when land- 
img. In the jolly boat there em- 
barked from the ship, the gunner 
and 14 lascars, four of whom were 
dashed to preces on the surf on 
Malabar Point in attempting to 
land. ‘The total number of souls 
en board were 157, eut of which 
enly 7] were saved. We are sorry 
to add that heutenant Kennedy of 
his majesty’s 78th regiment; Mr. 
Thompson, the chiet office ‘r; Mr. 
Herring, the 2d officer ; Mr. Col- 
lins, the Sd offieer ; and Mr. Cran- 
ston, the 4th officer, were left on 
board the ship, and it is supposed 
must have pecished. The preserva- 
rion of heutenant-colonel Paterson’s 
life was truly miraculous having 
jumped from the window of the 
quarter gallery, at the time the 
long bo toWas dropping astern. 
The situation of Mrs. Fraser may 
he easter conceived than described ; 
for, although she escaped with her 
own life and one child, she was 
under the necessity of leaving two 
other helpless wntants to fall victims 
to the flames. Immediately after 
the boats quitted the ship the main» 
mast went over the side, and soon 
afterwards the ship blew up abaft, 
having about 14 barrels of gun- 
powder on board ; ina tew minutes 
waiter which she disappeared. 

The tire ts supposed to have 
orivenated trem some oil having 
leaked down upon the gunnies in 
the hold, and cAUsINg & spontane- 
oOvs tention, 

The tollowing is a list of the 
people who embarked on board 
the long boat, and who were land- 
ed at Versovah on Saturday morn- 
wy last. 

Mrs. ‘Thomas, captain George 
T . MOPTLAS, CO omg ander > co l, Pat 
‘ Mr. Rose, Mrs. Jovee, idee 
inajor’s wite of the Bengal artillery 

Vannah; M ry 
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child ; a private’s wife of the T&h 
regiment; James Coates, carpe: 
ter; Andrew Ker, butcher ; Donald 
Mackay, serjeant; Finlay M‘Rea, 
corporal; W. Mayo, Donald Fra. 
sery Robert M‘tLean, John Short- 
land, George Luke, Finlay Mac. 
kenzie, John Bowman, Robert 
Macquerious, John M‘Iver, Mur- 
dock Traser, Christian Constance, 
Owen Macqucris, Andrew M‘Rea, 
Finlay Henry, and Alexander 
Mackay, privates in his majesty’s 
78th regiment; Bermanne Alle- 
mande, sea cunny ; Buxo, syrang ; 
16 lascars, 2 sepoys, and 17 ser- 
vants; total 53. 

Government immediately di- 
spatched the Wasp, _ lieutenant 
Sam. Snook,. in quest of the wreck 
of the Caledonia, which vessel is 
mance returned, after an ineffectual 
cruize.—Bombay Gazette, Aug. 3. 

+. Last Wednesday, a coal pit 
inthe neighbourhood of Renfrew 
was discovered to be on fre, the 
Hames bursting out with great vio- 
lence at the mwuth of the pit. Six 
unfortunate men were working 
under ground: at the time. It ts 
uncertain whether the accident was 
occasioned by the explosion of gun- 
powder, or foul air. ‘The fire con- 
tinued to burn fer nearly two days, 
at which time the mouth of the 
pit was covered up, in expectation 
of smothering the Hame. No per- 
son, onS aturd: ay, had ventured to 
go down, to bring up the bodies of 
the poor men, or to ascertain m 
what state they were, but it was to 
be attempted, it practicable, yestet- 
da Ly. 

SUICIDE. 

11. On Tuesday last an inquist- 
tion was taken at the house of Mr. 
Hont, a hatredresser in Charles- 
street, Portman-square, on me 
body of John Pauley, who, on tie 
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same day, put a period to his 
existence by nearly severing his 
head from his body. After the 
jury had examined the body, which 
da shocking appearance, the 
witnesses were called in, and stated 
as follows:—The deceased res 
sided in the neighbourhood fora 
number of years, and was generally 
known as a brush-maker : he lodg- 
ed at a milk-house in King-street. 
On the morning of Tuesday last, 
a little girl who was accustomed to 
take him his breakfast, carried up 
his tea as usual, which he drank, 
and appeared very much dejected ; 
he shortly after went out, and 
about ten o’clock came to the shop 
of Mr. Hunt, where he said he 
wanted tohe shaved. Mrs. Hunt, 
who had frequently seen the de- 
ceased before, observed, her hus- 
band was not then at home, but 
that she expected him shortly : the 
deceased then cast his eye on the 
shop window, perceived the razors, 
and took one of them in his hand ; 
after which he used the suds in the 
shaving box, looked wildly round, 
and immediately lifted the razor, 
and inflicted a dreadful wound on 
the left side of his neck ; the blood 
instantly flowed over his clothes. 
Mrs. Hunt, who saw the act, gave 
a loud scream, and fell into fits. 
Persons at that moment, attracted 
by the noise, rushed to the, door, 
and among them Mr. Hunt. His 
wee, being recovered, ran out, ex- 
Caming—¢ A man has cut his 
throat!” and Hunt endeavoured 
to take the razor from the deceased, 
who satin a chair with his head 
held down ; but he made several 
me dength of time, and, finally, 
ope the razor in his left hand, 
ny = wee vs ee Ape 
us necks; he then fell 


dowp, with his head nearly 40s 
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vered from his body, and ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Bath, a surgeon in the 
neighbourhood, attended, but as- 
sistance was useless. ‘The jury, 
afteraminute investigation, brought 
in their verdict—Zunacy. The de- 
ceased has left no family; he had 
been long considered in a state of 
mental derangement, and several 
times had endeavoured to take 
away his life previous to the fatal 
accident. 


GUILDHALL SESSIONS, 
February 13. 
Child Stealing. 
Mary Brown, alias Mary Moody, 
was tried upon an indictment 
charging her with stealing an ine 
fant-child, twenty-two days old, 
from its mother, in the workhouse 
of St. Andrew’s. The public will 
no doubt remember the trial of 
this prisoner at the Old Bailey, for 
the same offence, where a flaw ap- 
peared in the indictment, and the 
present indictment was preferred by 
the parish officers of St. Andrew’s. 
Mary Johnston, the mother of 
the child, stated its birth to have 
taken place in the workhouse of 
St. Andrew’s parish, Holborn ; that 
the prisoner came to her on the 
16th of August, 1802, and asked 
her it she would take a wet-nurse’s 
place ; that if she would, she would 
recommend her to a lady who 
wanted such a person. Witness 
replied, she had begun to suckle 
her child, and did not like to part 
with it; when the prisoner inform- 
ed her, that she would procure her 
a nurse for her infant, at only 
eighteen-pence more than the work- 
house price. She was positive the 
ladv whom she should recommend 
would be a good friend to her, and 
desiring her to tell her kusband of 
~ (BQ) the 
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the business. The prisoner came 
again the next day, about six o’clock 
mthe evening,and said that the lady 
wished very much to see her child; 
on which the prosecutor described 
herself as being too weak to go out, 
she having been delivered but three 
weeks. T) he prisoner entreated her 
to trust her with her child, who 
stated that she would be very care- 
ful of it, she being pregnant her- 
self. ‘This proposal was readily 
agreed to, from the genteel appear- 
ance of the prisoner. The prisoner 
went away with the child, and left 
the mother two hali-crowns, and 
she had never seen or heard of her 
infant since. She saw the prisoner 
again in June 1503. She was posi- 
tive as to the prisoner being the same 
person, and described the dress she 
had on. ‘Those circumstances were 
corroborated by Mrs: Bennet, mis- 
tress of the workhouse, and the ser- 
vant who introduced her to the 
housekeeper, who all took the pri- 
soner to be far advanced in preg- 
nancy. They recollected the con. 
versation that took place at the 
time, which more fully convinced 
them that the prisoner was the 
same person. ‘The prisoner did not 
employ counsel, but asked the wit- 
hesses qnestions concerning her 
cress. whe positively de: ied the 
facts,andcalled on a woman. named 
hi IWTAV, to prove that she was never 
out of Ler company ¢ n the loth ot 
Aur st, the day ICT ned as her 
fii st Ippeatance ick Mis. John- 
Sun. 
Mrs. Murray declared she lodged 
i the same rect ie with the pris ner 
On College-hill, and that she was 
never trom. het conipany on the 
ltith and 17th of Angus bute 


, 

tessed, that the pris ney had ab 
' y= . 

ruptiy lett her company im Cheap- 


s. ie, and WAS Avocent till ty pe v’clock. 
She was found enilry. 
. ‘ 
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OLD BAILEY. 
Lbursday, Feb. 16. 
ROBFRT ASTLETT. 
Decision of the tevelve judges in the 
case of Robert Astiett, 

This morning, at ten o’clock, the 
jadges having taken their se: utsupon 
the bench, the recorder directed 
Mr. Kirby to put Robert Asdets 
to the bar, 

Mr. Astlett was accordingly 
brought into the dock, and on his 
entrance bowed respecttully to the 
cuurt. 

Mr. baron Hotham then address- 
ed the prisoner nearly as follows: 
—Robert Astlett, you were tried 
and convicted in this court, at the 
sessions held im September 1803, 
forembezzling exchequer bills, you 
being an officer employed in the ser- 
vice ofthe bankof England, and hav- 
ing such billstn your care and custo- 
dy. The indictment states, that you, 
being an officer, was intrusted with 
certum papers, commonly called 
exchequer bills, one of which was 
tor the sum of five hundred pounds, 
belonging to the governor and 
company of the bank of England; 
also seve ral other bills for different 
sums; the whole of which you, being 

cuch officer, did felon iously secrete 
and runaway with. Jt ts pcmeagece J 
on the part of the prosecuuion, Lidl 
the Se excheque: bijls were 


, 
'¢ 


ral, not havin g been signed bya 
per on daly authori wed by govern- 
ment; b it — were convicted, and 
nt was re sprted, » tua OTe 
der that ve oi counsel rovrht sub- 
mit to the hi id Re . Udder te 15th of 
(seor ry) e ll.) Wilaat then ap} vared to 
taem apa to your C.se. Lieven 


of the twelve sudges have suict 
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met in the cachequer camber, 

and t 4 : ;~'% Maa) taken vy )' ul 


’ ’ 1) lige 
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subject, and it is now my duty to 
inform you of their mature delibe- 
ration. There are two pomts that 
have begn argued in your favour : 
namely, that you cannot be con- 
yicted under the 15th Geo. IT. as 
the 39th Geo. ILI. repealed the 
former. In the present instance it 
is unnecessary to dwell long, as the 
judges are generally of opinion, 
that there is nothing in the last- 
mentioned act that can repeal the 
ether: the question was, whether 
the bills were effects within the 
meaning of the act? and the general 
opinion is, that they are effects 
within the meaning of the act. 
(Here the learned judge read the 
preamble of the act which justified 
the decision.) The great object 
of the legislature in framing the 
act, he said, was to afford addi- 
tional security tothe bank, and the 
principle of legislation must be ap- 
plied to a regard for the general 
utility ; and when this law is con- 
sidered in the large and liberal 
view in which tt was framed, the 
recollection of the enormous weight 
ot exchequer bills wa cireulation, 
must impress upon every indivi- 
dual, that they are fairly bought, 
and become the property af the 
bank for a fair consideration ; yet 
wt has been argued, that they are not 
uch bills as come under the act of 
parliament ; and thouch the bills, 
upon the face, do not carry legal 
value, yet they carry 2 validity of 
the greatest importance to the 
bank. It is expressly stated in the 
act, thatthe offence of embez zling 
Mem is not Jarcenv, but felone : 
tie bills are, ; 


} theretore, ae tee | ° tN 2tyv 
such ‘ 


Aspecies Of securities. tuat an 
ba ‘onl i 
"an would hesitate to 


’ onde receive 

ve . If an insolvent debtor was 

“0 ‘ a. . ° 
emit pacing any such bills in 


his s 
~ ele, every honest mind 
ould revalt at the idea : in short, 
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many cases might be found to 
prove their value: it was proved, 
that it trifling articles, belonging to 
the bank, were considered effects 
under the statute, it might lead to 
make old stumps of pens and blot- 
ting paper of that description. But 
the judges had only gone to such 
effects as were intrusted to the ser- 
vants of the bank. ‘The bills in 
question fell under that considera- 
tion, as the judges are of opinion 
they are effects according to the 
15th Geo. Il., and that the em- 
bezzlement of them by you, sub- 
jects you to conviction, on the 
count upon which you were found 
culty. The count was that which 
charged the bills as effects belong- 
ing to the bank, and subjects the 
prisoner to the pain of death. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 
Keb. 2S. 

Susan Usell v. Robert Fisher. 

The plaintiff acted in the capaci- 
ty of maid servant to a lady for- 
merly kept by the defendant, who 
isan attorney, and a captain in the 
London volunteers. 

It happened that the lady so kept 
was a Mrs. Perry, who went under 
the defendant’s own name : by her 
he had had six children, five of 
whom were now alive. The plain- 
tiff acted in the capacity of maid- 
servant to attend upon these chil- 
dren, and this action was brought 
tor wages (10/.) due for the dis 
charge of that duty. 

Mr. Erskine expressed his asto- 
nishment that the defendant should 
so far forget his own character 2s 
to introduce such circumstances 
into a court of justice, by the de- 
fence of this action. He under- 
stood Mr. Fisher had married an- 
other lady, and he did not blame 
him for exchanging an thicit con- 
nection for one that was legal and 
(B 3) honour- 
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honourable ; but he must censure 
him most severely for abandoning 
tO poverty the unfortunate victim 
he had seduced, and tor even with- 
holding thew ages that were due tor 
attendance on his own offspring. 
The learned counsel then produced 
witnesses, who deposed to the situ- 
ation of Mrs. Perry, and to the bu. 


» *° t ’ } . . 
neh tae pia nti was 


Mr. Garrew, onthe part of the 


defendar t, lamented extreme the 
srdiscretion too apparert in this 
case; but ut hes instructions were 
eorrect, he had a valid detence; 
and with respect to the rest, he ielt 
ver h as eve man im court 
i SA ahh, DN ‘ wincn L wi uld 
by r proper Ces that 
} ld detain eC < t yutry. 
] en < lle 1 seve al Witnesses, 
‘ ot whi m directiv said, tie 
piantul had been discharged by 


him (the witness on the part of the 
dctendant), and that she had ac- 
knowledged the discharge, by say- 
mor * she accepted such notice.” 

Vhis evidence was opposed by 
Mrs. Perry, who was again called, 
and who said the plaintitt was con- 
tinued m the service by thee \p Tess 
Orders of the detendant. 

Lord Ellenborough—* The re- 
sult must depend upon the credit 
vou rah e tothe respective Witnesses, 
you believe My . Perry, there 
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estimony of the clerk of the de. 
fendant, and on the clear and con. 
sistent evidence ot Mrs. Perry.. 
Verdict for the plainuff, 


MARCH 2. 


PUBLIC OFFICDT, BOW-STREET, 


Yesterday William Morgan, the 
driver ot a hacknev-coach, was 
examined before Sir Richard Ford 
and Mr. Robinson, on a charge of 
wiitully driving his coach ag: inst 
h the duke of Port. 
lind was returning from the pera 
on buesday night last, whereby the 
chair was broken to pieces, and 


lis grace s life much endangered. 


1 
a chair m Wiic 


By the testimony of the chairmen, 
ita p ured th iL as thre y were Cross. 
me |; cadilly, they ‘ bserv 7a the 
risoner driving his coach turtously 
towards them, when one ot them 
called out to him to stop ; but he 
paid no attention to it, and cons 
tinued his course, and in a moment 
the pole of the coach struck the 
glass of the chair, which it shatter. 
ed to pieces, overturned the char, 
and threw down the men, who, as 
well as his grace, were in the ut. 
most danger of being trampled to 
death by the horses ; however, they 
fortunately escaped with lttle in- 
jury. The fact being so very clear, 
the prisoner was order 1 to find 


. 2 ’ ’ oi sahamis 
bail for the assault, and m defauit 


was commitied to prison. 


ye te , ware 2 
Copy ( { al letter trai nutted mone 
{ri ep! vice-adniral lord viscount 
Nelson, K. B.commander in chiet 
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vessels on the morning of the 15th 
sastant, I observed a vessel under 
lateen sails, with her sweeps out, 
haul out from under the land, and 
give chase to us with English 
colours and a red flag flying. 1 
continued my course until she 
came within gunshet; when, dis- 
covering us to be a man of war, 
she made sail from us. I imme- 
diately gave chase, and fired seve- 
ral shot at her; when she hoisted 
French colours, and soon after 
came to an anchor. I then sent 
the boats, under the command of 
Jicutenant Lawrence, with orders 
to examine her, and, if he met with 
resistance, to bring heroff. ‘Thisser- 
vice was executed with great gallan- 
try by him and the people under his 
command, who boarded and carried 
her, under a smart fire of grape-shot 
and musketry. She proves to be 
La Marguerite French privateer, 
mounting two six and two four 
pounders, manned with forty men, 
three of whom only remained on 
board on taking possession. [ am 
sorry to add, that I had one sen- 
man badly wounded, who is since 
dead. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. Raynsrorp. 


Copy of another Jetter from vice- 
admiral lord viscount Nelson, 
K.B. to sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
cated on board his majesty’s 
ship Victory, at sca, Nov. 16, 
1803, 

Sir, 
You will please to acquaint the 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
raity, that this morning the squa- 
dron under my command captured 

Le Renard French national 

schooner, mounting twelve four. 

pounders, with SIX swivels, and 
ae with eighty men ; also Le 
tus transport, having on board 
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ninety-six soldiers, trom Corsiea 
bound to ‘Toulon. 
I am, Ac. 
Necson and Bronte. 


Copy of another letter from vice- 
admiral lord viscount Nelson, 
K.B. to sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
dated on bourd his majesty’s 
ship Victory, at sea, the 10th of 
January, 1804. 

Sir, 
T herewith transmit vou, for their 


lordships’ information, a copy of a 


letter trom captain Gore, of the 
Medusa, to captain Hart, of the 
Monmouth, givinganaccount of the 
capture of L’ Esperance French pri- 
vateer, and the destruction of Le 
Sorcier, on the &th ult. and beg 
leave to express the very high opi- 
nion | entertain of captain Gore’s 
conduct in putting to sea immedi- 
ately on the appearance of these 
vessels, and his very able mancu- 
vres in capturing and destroying 
them. 
I am, &e. 


Nerrison and Beonre. 


fis mayesty’s ship Medusa, off 
the Mole Head, Gibraltar, 
Dec. 8, 1803. 

Sir, 

As from your situation you could 
not see the cause of the manewuvres 
of his majesty’s ship Medusa thus 
day, [have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of the 
richt honourable lord Nelson, com- 
mander in chief, &c. &c. that at 
ten P.M. 1 observed a cutter stand- 
ing in westward, and two French 
privateci s (felucca-rheged ), stand- 
ig out from under Tarvife, at- 
tack her. I immediately order- 
ed both the Medusa’s cables to be 
slipped, and pioceed to her assist. 
ance? as we approached they haul. 
wind 

ahd 


ed from her.—-} Aavouraole 
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and current aided the Medusa’s 
sailing ; and at eleven o’clock we 
opened our fire upon one fas she 
crossed on the opposite tac k) with 
effect: the other we ran close along- 
side and captured, as per anne xed 
report, then tacked, and continued 
firing upon the other until she 
row ed amongst the rocks, within a 
shot of the battery to the westward 
of Cabrita P oint. She received so 
many of our shot, and from both 
her yards being shot away, and 
nearly all her oars broken, [ have 
no doubt she is effectually de strove 
ed. Lunderstand she was called Le 
Sorcier, of two twelve and two six 


. pounders, with seventy men. 
Jam, &c. 

| (Signed ) Joun Gore. 
‘ Georve Hart, captain ef his 

: majesty’s ship Monmouth, and 


senior officer inGibraltar bay. 
L’bsperance, M. Martin, master, of two 
twelve and two «ax pounders, and se- 
venty men, captured ; boatswain kalled. 
le Sorcerer, of two twelve and two sx 
pounders, destroyed. 
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THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 

“On the night of the ]5th ot 
January, the Superb, commanded 
by captain Keats, anchored at Al- 
g ICTs having Mr. Falcon, the con- 
stl genet al, en boar d, and a letter 
trom le rd Ni leo Mm to the dev, de- 
; manding that Mr. Falcon should 
: again be received as consul there, 
and that all the Maltese who had 
been litely captured by the dey’s 
eruisers, should be liberated and 
govern up as British subjects. On 


the tollowing morning, at day- 

bree’, a salute was ti ed from the 

fort; which, however, captain Keats 

i did not return, but sent tie ulenant 

} on shore ha letter, to request 
i in audience of the devs which wa 
a rccordin: anted Capiar 

: Ke TH pare by Mr. Sc tt, 

chaplain to lord Nelson, wi caks 
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the Arabic fluently, and who acted 
as interpreter there, waited upon 
the dey, and oe nted lord Nel. 
son’s letter, with a suitable and 
spirited oaaaadal On the ocea- 
sion. Throughout the interview, 
which lasted nearly an hour, the 
dey’s conduct was very violent and 
outrageous, and it concluded wrh 
his positively refusing to receive 
either Mr. Falcon back again. or 
to give up any of the Males n 
his possession. 

“On the 17th, in the morning, 
our fleetot ten sail ot tye iine came im 
sishtof Algiers; whencaptain Keats 
again went on snore to wut upon 
the cey, who, however, retused to 
see him, he beng then busily em- 
pleyed on the batteries; and after 
waiting for nearly two hours, capt, 
Keats returned on board, andoncut 
Aeet entering the bay captain Keats 
went on board the Victory. ard 
communicates to lord Nelson ail 
that had passed with the dev. 

‘© Under these circumstances his 
lordship did not think it advisable 
to attempt further intercourse with 
the dev, ortomake use ofany torent 
he was not prepared to realise, a 
though we could casiiy in a tew 
hours have destreved his whole 
feet, Which was then 1 Ulsr un tye 
Mole, and have knocked down the 
tow, about theirears,wemighthave 
crippled some of o ir we m such 

- 

a manner asto render them unable 
to resume ee ear kele ot  X lon 
at this season of the year, which 
wits spemes a much more mmpor- 
tant object at the present nioment. 

Ve therefere today left Alxicrs, 
on our way to Toulon again. 

“ The whole squadron were 
more di appornte d than IT can pos- 
shiv PEeSS, at not being per- 
niiied to humble the dey, and ex- 
tirpate for atime this nest of pr 
rates. ‘Two hours would have 
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done the business completely, and 
I trust we shall one day make the 
experiment. I am perfectly con- 
vinced, from my own observation, 
and it was also the opinion of 
the ablest officers in the fleet, 
that four sail of the line would cer- 
tainly destroy all their works and 
all their navy in one morning with 
very little loss. ‘They have, in- 
deed, a great number of guns 
mounted on their priucipal battery, 
which defends the Mole where their 
fleet is laid up, and it has a formi- 
dable appearance from the bay ; 
but, itis so injudiciously con- 
structed, that line-of-battle ships 
ean anchor upon each flank of it, 
within half pistol shot, where not 2 
gun could be brought to bear upen 
them, and in which situation they 
would soon lay the whole work in 
ruins. Thiswork is the sole defence 
of the town from the sea side,except 
an old wall without a single gun 
mounted upon it, and which a few 
broadsides would crumble into dust. 
“The garrison does not amountto 
above four thousand soldiers (ifthey 
can be called such), who have nei- 
ther discipline or courage, and who 
particularly dread the English; not 
only from our naval skill, but from 
an antient prophe ic tradition they 
have among them, and which they 
all firmly believe, “that Algiers is 
tobe taken and destroyed by the 
English on a Sunday.” ‘The pro- 
paecy may be easily fulfilled by 
uswhenever we choose ; and we 
must shortly take some decided 
“eps to humble the dey, unless we 
we content to pay him tribute, like 
Most of the otho- itres 
bie No consul now can ever be 
-_ back with honour or satety, 
wi Sttisfaction is Obtained for the 
— have received.” 
Gibrakar, Feb. 4. 
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Jew merchants residing at Algiers. 
It was through their persuasionand 
influence Mr. Falcon was driven 
out of the country, under the pre- 
text of some Moorish women being 
found in his house ; though the real 
cause was his having constantly re- 
sisted the attempts that were made 
to induce him to connive at their 
covering French property during 
the war, and his unitormly opposing 
the rapacious demands of the dey 
on Great Britain.” 

March 8. A duel has been 
fought between lordCamelford and 
captain Best, of the royal navy, in 
the fields behind Holland-house, 
near Kensington. The meeting 
is said to have taken place in con- 
sequence of a quarrel between the 
parties, who were intimate friends, 
on the preceding evening, at the 
Prince ot Wales’s coffee-house. 

About half past eight o’clock the 
parties and their seconds arrived, 
two on horsebackand two in a post 
chaise, opposite to Holland-house, 
and were observed to pass over 
into the fields. In a short time 
the firing of pistols was heard, and 
whena labourer, who was working 
in an adjoining garden, repaired to 
the spot, he found lord Camelford 
lying on his back, in the lower 
part of the field, which was over- 
Howed to the depth of several 
inchesin water. Captain Best and 
his friend hal rode off directly 
after the shot took effect, and the 
other gentleman followed their ex- 
ample immediately on the country- 
man’s coming up, on the pretence 
ot rong for a surgeon. His lord. 
ship was unwilling to be removed, 
and it was with difficulty that those 
who came to his assistance got him 
placed on a chair, and conveyed to 
Mr. Ottey’s, at little Holland- 
house, where he still remains. His 
adversary’s ball lad penetrated his 
right 
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right shoulder, and, though still 
in life, very taint hopes of his reco- 
very arcentertamed. When ques- 
toned as to the names of the other 
rentiemen who had accompanied 
him, he declmed giving any satis- 
faction on the si th) ject, and said he 
knew nethir 4 ot then . He was 
xttended in the course of the day by 
Mr. Eleaviside, Mr. Thomson, and 
Mr. } Tome, Sule Ons. 

His lordship was alive at a late 
hour iast night. 

ai Nir, Neheil ov Nield, w e under- 
stand was second to captain Best ; 
and the honourable Mr. Devereux 
was second to lord Can lrord. 

I’. On Saturday eve Hing this 


unfortunate nobleman breathed }ts 
, | - | 
le i ib Wi 4 GJ Ait ucport- 
. he _ rr 
nent since the unbapp} duel has 
. »! — bast 64 ubhe 3 
u're baa ¥ Mies: Cau { Te puo 1% it} 
} AVOUT, AS It has dispiayed t) 


Most pencrous Imagnanumity. Jiis 
Charucter, too, is now better under- 
stood than it was before. It ap- 
pears that with all his chivalre us 
notions, and with that trrascible 
i 
P| 


Inpe? which brought him mto so 
nany brails, he was warm in hu 
affections, and liberal in his benc- 
volence. We have heard ot many 
acts of sph — munihicence, which, 
Cvein i rithe n st rigid censurers of 
his tolly, must endear his name. He 


= . Kf, >} ; 
sent tor his solicit OT, yA JW ison, of 


Lincoln’ s-inn-fe lds, and made hi iS 
will on tie night aiter u ev ucci- 
dent 2 re he TT).t atat ed t) "most 
suarhackh-c mposure uncer his oie 


( 
anges to the last. 

We are authorised to SAY, thar 
lord Cameltord has left behind 
hima paper in his own hand-writ- 


. ** + 
mc, fusly acquittiny fusant. Mwonist 
tre tt wt! ’ i. 1} = ‘ 3} tie jute uifore 
aul sc Lied 8 
Yeu } ff Sa 
CHCTUadaVe & Lisour O ClOCK IN 
the atrcrneon, the body was pen- 


ed by several protcasional 3UiCe 
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men, in order to be able to Zive satis 
factory information to the ¢ ama" ¢ 
jury, who are summoned to sit this 
d: iy at the Horseand Groom pu tblic. 
house, and his body will be after. 
rardsconveyedtoCamelford-house 

13. An inquest wis taken yester. 
day morning, at the White Horse 
Ken ington, betore Georg e Hodg. 
On, esq. his mi yjesty "s coroner for 
the county of Middlesex, on slew 
of the body of the honourable 
Thomas Pitt, lord Camelford, 

The jury after having attended the 
coroner’s charge, proceeded to Mr. 
Otteys, Little Holland-house, 
where the deceased lay. Upon ex. 
amining the body, there appeared 
immediately below the bight 
shoulder a wound, which was evi- 
dently the cause of his lordship’s 
de. ath. ‘The jury returned to hea 
the evidence, 

Jiumes Sheers, gardener to lord 
Holland, stated, that previous to 
the transaction he was about to re- 
late, he had no personal knowledge 
of the deceased. On Wednesday 
morning last he was at work at 
lord Llolland’s, digging in the 
shrubbery, when he heard the re- 
port of two pisto ls. He told the 
man at work with him (one John 
Murray) that he thought it was 
duel. He ran down to the pale les 
adjoining the field,and saw the smoke 
int the second field, about ten yarcs 
dis anee from the hedge, an 1 nearly 
three hundred yards fro ym him. He 
observed the deceased (lor rd Came!- 
ford) lyiag on the ground, : ne ae tr 
son, hissecond, supporting him. The 
withess ran down, and thor were 
two other genlemen coming from 
lord Camelford. He went to the 
cap, and saw the deceased lying— 
1e was then Only fifteen yards from 
him ;. the same gentlem, in Was s: till 


sup porting him, and be geing « of the 


Wiliess Locome tuhis assistance. "The 
wines 
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witness called through the hedge 
to the rest of the men, his fellow- 
Jabourers, and desired them to stop 
the gentlemen. They went in pur- 
suit of them, but did not stop 
them. The deceased begged very 
hard of the witness to assist him : 
accordingly he took hold of the 
expe of his coat, and the gentleman 
who had been supporting him ran 
fora surgeon, and left him with 
the deceased. Soon after surgeon 
Thomson came, the deceased asked 
the witness why he called out 
to stop the gentlemen ? to which he 
replied, that he wished to stop 
them, as he did not know what had 
been the matter. Lord Camelford 
observed, that he did not wish to 
havethem stopped-—that he was the 
ageressor—that he forgave the 
gentleman who had shot him, and 
he hoped God would forgive him 
too. In five or six minutes John 
Irons and several other persons 
came to his assistance. The wit- 
ness asked the deceased whether he 
knew his friend, or any of the 
Opposition party, and the answer 
was, “that he knew nothing, for 
he was a dead man.”? The re- 
mainder of lord Holland’s garden- 
ers, with Mr. Robinson, the head 
gardener, and Mr. ‘Thomson’s son 
came up; a chair was sent tor, and 
the deceased was put in it, and 
carted to Mr. Ottey’s. ‘The wit- 
hess got the deceased up stairs, and 
helped to put him to bed; his 
neckcloth was taken off, ard his 
shirt pulled over, when he appeared 
%0 have received a wound in his 
nght shoulder. ‘The witness went 
to town to call in Mr. Holmes, the 
rr ig Sackville-street, Picca- 
ve *2€ Saw nO pistuis, or any 
arms at all, 
i omy Br Nobineon, chief garden- 
A - and-house, said, he had 
howledve of the deceased, or 
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any of the parties. He saw the 
gentleman walking in the field 
where lord Camelford fell, en 
Wednesday morning last, about a 
quarter before eight o’clock ; they 
were atthe top of the field; there 
were four gentlemen between three 
and four hundred yards dis- 
tance from him. Several persons 
were with the witness. At first 
they saw them walking in the 
field; then they heard the report of 
one pistol, and afterwards of an- 
other, at the interval of twoor three 
seconds. They saw the smoke, 
and perceived one gentleman tall. 
Two of the gentlemen ran up to 
him. The witness met those two 
rentlemen coming up the field. 

hey spoke to him, and destred 
him for God’s sake to go and assist 
the wounded gentleman. He went 
to the ground, and tound lord 
Camelford on the ground, and 
Sheers lifting himup. He assisted 
in taking him to Mr. Ottey’s. He 
could distineuish, from the situa. 
tion in which they stood, that the 
deceased fired first. "hey stood 
at the distance ot thirty paces, 
which on being measured, proved 
to be exact!y twenty-nine yards. It 
Was easy to ascertain the distance, 
because he saw where lord Camel- 
ford fell, and twenty-nine yards oif 
could plainly observe the mark of 
his antagonist’s heels in the dew. 
the deceased UJ not say any thing 
about the atiair in the heuring of 
the witness. He knew neching of 
the genti vresent, never haves 
ing seen cacm before. 

Mr. Nicholson, surgeon of Sack- 
ville-street, stated, that on Wed- 
1esday morning last, he was called 
onto attend the deceased who had 
received a small wound on the 
right side of his chest, near the 
shoulder, which appeared to have 
been made by the ball of a gun or 


pistol. 
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pistol The deceased complained 
of considerable pain in his chest, 
and violant shooung pains from his 
chest to bis back, particularly when 
he spoke. He an complamed of 
in in his lower extremities, from 
waick the witness supposed the 
hall had passed through the lungs, 
and lodged in the spine. The de- 


ceased never recovered the use at 


his lower extremities, but languish- 
ed ull Saturday evening last, about 
eight o’clock, when he expired. 
"The witness opened his body, and 
discovered that the ball had trac- 
tured the fitth rib, and had passed 
through the right lobe of the lungs, 
sartd hod ved in the passare of the 
spmal marrow thro: giv the sixth 

vertebra of the back bone. In the 
chest there were more than. six 
quarts of ext 
had compressed the lungs 59 as to 
— nt them from performing 

ur functions, 

“No further evidence was offered 
to the jury. 

Mr. Hodgson, the coroner, sid, 
his duty called upen him to make 
but very tew ob ervations. It was 
evident the deceased had been kill- 
ed by a shot fired at 'ym by some 
person, of whose identity the jury 
——e no direct or admissible proot. 
> laws of this country admitted 
ef noexcuse for one man killing 

other m a private duel ; but sup- 
pesing the person whe had slam 
tue deveag@d to be able, before a 


a’ el sated hiaod, \ hi } 


superior tobunal, to ofer circum. 
stunces ana fucts m pPaseration of 


bis offence, they could not have anv 
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weigat on this inquest. fie bad, 
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srictiy Speaarner, Oc Mirits q¢ 
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pur’. In the present case there 
was no doubt ot the deceased }) iV- 
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Ny ween feronmiousive « ag; but 
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principal, or who were the second.. 
In point of fact, all were equally 
guilty ; for in the crime of murder, 
accessories, before the facts, were 
considered as principals. He did 
not see how it was possible to reter 
the death of lord Camelford to ac. 
cident, tor there was positive proot 
that he had fallen by the hand ot 
some person; therefore the jury 
had no alternative but that of say- 
Mgr he had been killed by some 
person or persons unknown. There 
was hardly a doubt but the expres. 
a and avowal of the deceased, 
» honourably made 7 favour of 

his op ponent, w ould, the latter 
were arr aigned m a suy en court, 

rduce his. acqui ittals but that was 
a consideration which ought not te 
Operate on the minds of those 
whom he was addressing. Had 
the parities been in a room, and 
upon a sudden qui urel, the de- 
ceased, having given the first pro- 
vocation, had, been killed, wt might 
have been justifiable homicide : 
but, on the contrary, it appeared 
they had dehberately gone out to 
commit an unjust iable act. Had 
ithbeen proved who the person was 
who fired the shot at the deceased, 
the jury would have been bound to 
have returned an identical charge 
of murder against him, and those 
who were ‘present aiding and 
abetting him; but as the cu: 
stoad, thev would only pronounce 
the verdict to which he had ai 
luded. 

The jury declared themselve 
perter tly satisfied. 

Mr. Wil nmson, the secretary ‘ 7 t] S 
lord « rancellor, and solicitor for 


} | 2 . 
the née relative s of the deceased, 
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and the very candid and bonour- 
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had pointed out their duty to them 
en the occasion. © 

The jury unanimously returned 
a verdict of wilful murder, or fe- 
lonious homicide, by some person 
or persons, to the jurors unknown. 

Several gentlemen, friends to the 
deceased, attended this inquest, 
which was held ‘at a very early 
hour of the morning. 


Admiralty-Office, March 17. 
es 


Aletter from commodore Hood, 
commander in the Leeward 
Islands, to William Marsden, esq. 
dated at Martinique, the 27th 
January, 1504. 

Sir, 

I send you herewith copies of 
two letters from captain Nourse, of 
his majesty’s sloop Cyane, piving 
an account of the capture of a pri- 
vateer of eight guns, and 84 men, 
and recapture of a valuable Gui- 
Beaman. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Sam. Hoop. 


Mismujes’y" sloop Cyane, Jan. 20. 
Sir, 


I beg leave to inform you of my 
having re-captured the ship West- 
moreland, from the coastaf Guinea, 
taken by the General Ernouf priva- 
ter, who was in sight at the time, 
but escaped, Joserpu Nourse. 

Yo commodore Hox id, &e. 


His majesty’ s sloop Cyane, Jan. 20. 


Sir, 


Sy beg leave to acquaint you of 
Hs Mayesty’s sloop under my com- 
mand having 


Miah 
\. : ° e - 
anders, fallen in with, and after 
— M five hours, captured La 
euone brench privateer, of eight 
Kens, and & ‘wal 
9and Sb men, last from Suri- 


Bam ‘hit ; j ’ 
»OUL S#VED Galo, and had taken 


cURRE 


in the latitude of 





N C E 54. (#9) 
nothing. Her guns thrown over- 
board during the chase. 

Lam, &c.  Josern Nourss. 


To commodcre Hood, &e. 


Letter from lord Keith, K. B. to 
William Marsden, esq. dated oif 
Ramsgate, the 13th instant. 

Sir, 

Be pleased to acquaint their 
lordships that captain Heywood, of 
his Majesty's sloop the Harpy, yes- 
terday captured and sent into the 
Downs the Penriche French gun- 
boat of two guns, and two small 
transports, part of a convoy pro- 
ceeding under her protection from 


Calais to Boulogne. KeitrH. 


EAST INDRA HOUSE, MARCH 29. 


This morning the following dis- 
patches were received by the secret 
committee of the court of directors 
of the East India company, trom 
the governor in council at Bom- 
bay. 


Extract of a letter from the go- 
vernor in council at Bombay, to 
the secret committee of the 
court of directors, dated Bom- 
Bay Castle, Oct. 8, 1803. 

Our president has received from 
the honourable major-general Wel- 
lesley a dispatch of the 25th ultimo, 
as per copy enclosed, From the 
report contained in it, your honour- 
able committee will observe, that 
the general attacked the combined 
forces, of Dowlut Row Scindia, 
and the Berar Rajah, on the 2% 
of Septen.ber, in the vicinity of the 
Adjunty Pass, with the division of 
the army under his own immedi- 
ate command, and that the very 
obstinate action that ensued termi- 
nated in the complete defeat of the 
contederates, with the lossto thern 
of ninety pieces of cannon, which. 
the hoiowable genera: Wallesley 
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has captured. We have not re- 
ceived an official report of the 
casualties during the enragement, 
bui the general states our loss of 
officers and men to have been 
great. #\s far as private informa. 
tion has enabled us, we have en- 
deayoured to supply this deticiency 
inthe enclosed list of killed and 
wounded on that occasion: it is 
constdered to be incomplete, in not 
containing the names of all the of- 
ficers who sufiered, but in other 
respects it is supposed to be correct. 

Krom the most recent private 
accounts from the honourable ma- 
jor-vene al Wellesiey, it appears, 
that Scindia and Berar Rajal had 
descended the Adjunty Ghaut, and 
that the British forces were umme- 
Giately to proceed mn pursuit of 
tacna beyond the Nizam’s frontier. 


(rNcrosuRE, NO. 1.) 
nuthan Duncan, esg. Se. €Fc. 
Sir, 

1 attacked the united armies 
cf Dowlut Row § Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar with my divi- 
sion, on the 28d, and the result ot 
the action which ensued was, that 
they were completely deieated with 
the loss of 1) pieces of ca moN, 
which IL have taken. [ have sut- 
tered a creat loss of officers and 
men. 

[ enclose a copy of my letter to 
the governor-general, in. which 
have given him a detailed account 
of the events which led to, and oc- 
curred in the action. 

! have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Artraur Wecirster. 

Camp, Sept. 25, 180" 


(rNCLOcrRE, No. 1.) 
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L was jomned by major Hil!) wich 
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from the river Kistna. On the 
ISth, and on the 20th, was enabled 
to move forward towards the ene- 
my, who had been joined in the 
course of the last seven or eight 
days, by the infantry under colonel 
Pohlman, by that belonging to 
Begum Sumroo, and by another 
brigade of infantry, the name. of 
whose commander ] have Not as- 
certained. ‘The enemy's army was 
collected about Bakerdun, and be- 
ween that place and Jafferabad. 

I was near colonel Stevenson's 
corps on the 2Ist, and had a con- 
ference with that officer, in which 
we concerted a plan to attack the 
enemy’s army, with the division 
under our command, on the 2kh 
in the morniag, and we marched 

on the 22d. colonel Stevenson by 
the western route, and I by the 
eastern route, round the hills be- 
tween Beednaporer and Julnah. 

On the 23d I arrived at Nau- 
laiah, and there received a report 
that Scindia and the Rajah of Ber- 
ar had moved of in the morning 
with the cavalry, and that the in- 
tantry were about to follow, but 
were still in camp, at the distance 
of about stx miles from the ground 
on which I intended to encamp.— 
It was obvious that the attack was 
no longer to be delayed, and h lave 
ing provided for the security of my 
baggage and stores at Naulaiah . 
marched on to attack the enemy. 
I found the whole combined army 
of Sci ndia and th 1¢ R: it th ot Berar 

encamped on the bank of the Kistn a 
river, nearly on the grou ad which I 
had been informed that they occu 
pied. Theirright, whi — sisteden- 
tirely of cav alry, was about Baker- 
ay nis and extended to their cor Pps © if 
intuntry, Which were enc: imped i 


the etitieemuad of Assve: al- 
though | first came in front ot their 
richt, I determined to attack ther 
lett, as the defeat of their corps of 
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infantry Was most likely to be ef- 
fectual, Accordingly I marched 
round to their left flank, covering 
the march of the column of infantry 
by the British cavalry in the rear, 
and by the Mahratta and Mysore 
cavalry on the right flank. 

We passed the river Kistna, at a 
ford beyond the enemy’s left flank, 
and I formed the infantry immedi- 
ately in two lines, with the British 
cavalry as a reserve in a third, in 
an open space between that river 
and a nullah running parallel to it. 
The Mahratta and Mysore cavalry 
occupied the ground beyond the 
Kistna on our left flank, and kept in 
check a large body of the ene- 
my’s cavalry, which had followed 
our march from the right of their 
own position. 

The enemy had altered the posi- 
tion of their infantry previous to 
our attack ; it was no longer as at 
frst, along the Kistna, but extend- 
edfrom that river across to the 
village of Assye upon the nullah 
which was upon our right. We 
attacked them immediately, and 
the troops advanced under 2 very 
hot fire from cannon, the execution 
of which was terrible, 

The picquets of the infantry and 
the 74th regiment, which were on 
the right of the first and second 
lines, suffered particularly from the 
hre of the guns on the left of the 
enemy's position, near Assye. ‘The 
tnemy’s cavalry also made an at- 
empt to charge the 74th regiment 
at the moment when they Were 
most exposed to this fire, but they 
were cut up by the British caval 
which moved on at that moment. 
At length the enemy’s line eave 
in ” all directions, and the Drie 
: avairy cut in amone their 
broken infantry : but some of thet 
— otl -im cood order, and 

we Wus Kept up on our troops 
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from many of the runs from which 
the enemy had been first driven, 
by individuals who had been passed 
by the line, under the supposition 
that they were dead. 

Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell, with 
the British cavalry, charged a large 
body of infantry which had retired, 
and was formed again, in which 
operation he was killed ; and some 
time elapsed before we could put 
an end to the straggling fire which 
waskeptup by someindividualsfrom 
the gunsfrcom which the enemy were 
driven. Theenemy’s cavalry also, 
which had been hovermg round us 
throughout the action, was still near 
us. Atlength,when the Jast formed 
body of inatry pave way, thewhole 
went off, and lefi in our hands 990 
pieces of cannon. This victory, 
which was certainly complete, has, 
however, cost us dear. Your ex- 
cellency will perceive by the in- 
closed return, that our joss in offie 
cers and men has been very great, 
and in that of lieutenant-colonel 
Maxwell, and other ofticers, whose 
names are thercin included, greatly 
to be regretted. 

1 cannot write 10 too stre iy terms 
of the conduct of the troops; they 
advanced m the best erder, and 
with the ereatest steadiness, under 
a most destructive fire, araimst 2 
body of infantry tar superior in 
numbers, who appeared determimed 
to contend wid them to the last, 
and who were driven from their 
guns only by the bayonct, and, not- 
withstanding the numbers of the 
cneiny’s cavalry, and the repeated 
demonstraiions they made of an ine 
tention: to charge, they were kept 
al Acs anee OY Litts intaniry. 


[ sm particularly indebted to 
licutcnant-colonel Hilarness, and 


lieutenant-colonel Wallace, for the 
. ‘T) - : las ly } 4 . ‘ d . od 
manner in Wilklh ule) conductec 
2 : , . , 
their brigaut Sy and to all the offi 
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cers of the staff, for the assistance 
I received from them. The ofh- 
cers commanding brigades, nearly 
all those of the staff, and the 
mounted officers of the infantry, 
had their horses shot under them. 
I have also to draw your excel- 
lency’s notice to the conduct of the 
cavalry, conunanded by licutenant- 
coloneh Maxwell, particularly that 
of the 19th dragoons. The enemy 
are gone off towards the adjuntee 
Ghaut, and I propose to follow 
them as soon as I can place my 
captured guns and the wounded 
insecurity. I have, Xe. 
(Signed) A. A. Wevcestty,M.G. 
Camp at sAssye, Sept. 24, 1803. 


ENCLOSURE, NO. 11.) 

List of killed and wounded im tie ace 
tion of the 23d of Sepiendber, WO3., 
KILLED. 

Ih light dragoons—lieutenant- 

colonel Maxwell, captain Bovle. 
4th regiment nat. cav.—captain 
Mackay. 

Sth ditto—lieutenants Bonami and 
Macleod. 

Thh regiment—captains Macleod, 
Ayton, Dyce, and Maxwell; licu- 
tenants J. Campbell, Camp- 
bell, Campbell, Thomas 
Grant, Morris, and Nelson; vo- 
lunteer Moore. 

75h reyiment—lieutenant Douy- 
las ' 

Ist battalion 2d regiment of nat. 
mf. heutenant Brown. 

Artillery——captains Fowler and 
Steel; heutenants Lindsay and 
Grifiths. 

WOUNDED. 
lonh light dragoons—captainsC ath- 
cart, Sale, and lieutenant Wilson. 
4th reeiment nat. cav.—lieutenant 
Paley, cornet Meredith. 

Sth ditto, captain Colebrooke. 

Tth ditto, captam Maeregor. 

Téth regin ent—majc r Swinton, 
captain-heutenant Moore, lute. 

2 








nants Shawe, Main, Macmurdo, 
and Langlands, ensign Keer. 
man. 

78th regiment—captain M‘Kenzie, 
lieutenants Larkens, Kinloch, en. 
sign Bethune. 

Ist battalion 2d regiment nat. inf 
—lieutenant Walker. 

Ist battalion 8th regiment nat. inf. 
lieutenants Fair, Davie, Fenwick, 
and Hunter. 

Istbattalion 1 2th regiment nat. inf, 
—lieutenant-coloncl Macleod, ma- 
jor Macally, lieutenants Hervey, 
Smith, Decruz, and Boadler. © 

Ist battalion 10th regiment nat. inf 
—lieutenant Patery. 

N. B. Europeans killed and wound. 
ed, including artillery and offi. 
cers, is upwards of 600. Of the 
natives no account has yet been 
received, but supposed about 
YOO. 


Killed. Wounded. 
Tith regiment 12% - 270 
7Sth regiment 29 - 76 
Total 153 346 
(A true Copy.) 
(Signed) Jamis Grant, 
Sec. to government. 


SECRET DEPARTMENT. 
To William Ramsay, esq. secretary at 
the India Flouse, London. 
Si, 

I am directed by the honourable 
the governor in council], to trans- 
mit to you the enclosed copy of a 
letter of the 10th ult. as just re- 
ceived trom: the chiet secretary at 
the supreme government, with the 
Gazettes i xtraordinary, published 
by his excellency’s conimand, 
on the 8th and 9th ot September, 
as therein referred to. Accordmg 
to the Shrofi’s letters from: Janag- 
hur, general Perron is said to have 
sines surrendered aad come in, and 
the British forces to have obtained 

pes 
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possession of Agra and Deihi, early 
in the last month. 
I have the honour to be, Ke. 
(Signed) J. A. Geant, 
Sec. to government. 


Bombay Castie, Oct. 5, 1803. 


(fNCLOSURE, NO. 1.) 
To J. A. Grant, esq. secretary to 
the government at Bomlay. 
Sir, 

Iam directed by his excellency 
the most noble the governor-gene- 
ral, and council, to desire that the 
enclosed gazettes extraordinary, 
published by his excellency’s com- 
mand on the Sth and 9th iast., may 
be laid before the sovernor in 
council of Bombay. I have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

(Signed ) J. LumMspen, 

Chief sec. to government. 


A true copy. 
(Signed ) Jamis Grant, 
Sec. to government. 
Fort William, Sept. 10, 1803. 


(ENCLOSURE, NO. II.) 
Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary. 
Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1803, 
Fort William, Sept. 8, 1503. 
A dispatch, of which the iollowing 
Is an extract, has been received 
this day by his excellency the 
most noble the gowvernor-gene- 
ral, from his excellency the coni- 
mander in chief. 


To his excell ncy the most noble marguis 

Wellesley, g overnor-generalyiSc. Se. 

My lord, 

I have the honour to inform your 
lordship that L attacked Mr. Peron’s 
force this morning, which was 
strongly posted with thei right ex- 
tending to the fort of Ally Ghur, 
and their entire front protected by 


a deep morass, which obliged me 
lus. 








= H.C 8 6 (S35) 
‘ 
to chauge my original pian of at- 


tack, and detow considerably to the 
right to turn their left flank, which 
I completely effected, dislodging 
a body of Lroops, which were 1) KT 
ed in a vilage in the enemy’s 
front. On moving forward with 
the cavalry in two lines, supported 
by the line of infantry and guns, the 
enemy immediately retired, after 
a very few shot fromthe cavalry 
guns, which did some execution. 
Several aitempts were made to 
charge some considerable bodies of 
cavalry, who made an appearance 
of standings; but the rapidity of 
their retreat prevented the possibi- 
lity of effecting it so completely as 
I could have wished: but I have 
reason to believe, that in conse- 
quence of the operations of this 
day, many of his contederates have 
lett him. 

My loss in men and horses is 
very inconsiderable, and no oflicer. 

1 have the pleasure to assure 
your Jordship, that the zeal, actiyi- 
ty, and steadiness displayed by both 
officers and men, atlorded me en- 
tire satisfaction, and deserve my 
warmest praise. 

My stati afforded me every as- 
sistance, and | teel myself under 
great obligations to them. 

From every iniormation I can 
obtain, immediately on our advan- 
cing, Mr. Peron, with his body 
ruard, retired towards Agra, and 
left colonel Pedron in charge 
of the fort. 

[ am at present encamped to the 
southward of the tort, and the town 
of Coel is occupied by one of my 
battalions.—I have the honour to 
be, mv lord, your lordship’s most 
faithiul and humble servant, 

(Signed) G. Lake. 
Liead-quarters, campbefore Ally 
Ghur, Aug. 20, 1803. 
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Published by command of his ex- 
cellency the most noble the gover- 
nor-gener. alin council. 

(Signed) J. Lumspen, 

Chief sec. to covernment. 
A true copy. 
( Signed) A. Grant, 
Sec. to sroverument. 
(FNCLOSUAK, No. 111.) 
Calcutta Gawtte Extracrdinary, 
Friday, Sept. 9, ISOs. 
Fort William, Sept. 9, 1803. 
A dispatch, ot which the tollowing 
is an extract, has been received 
this day by his excellency the 
most noble the yovernor-ge- 
neral, trom his excelleney the 
commander in chiet. 
My lord, 


T™ i¢ with infinite saticiaction | 


inform yorr lordship, that the in- 


habitants of this part of the coun- 


try are coming in fast, and mani- 


fest a wish of being protected by 


the British government, and that, 
m consequence of my having caused 
it to be made known to the head 
men of the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, that it 1s not my inten- 
tion to molest either the persons or 
properties of such of the inhabi- 
tants as shall claim my protection, 


[ have the pleasure to say, that 


the people who had deserted the 
town of Coel, on our approach yes- 
terday, are returning fast to their 


} 


, . 
houses, and the town is nearly re- 


peopled ; indeed, they have every 


reason to be satished, as on instant 
this ™ sition Was AF ATIEK l, batta- 
hon was posted in Coel to poe vent 
plunder, by which means very little 


loss was sustamed by the mhabi. 
tants, 

L learn from all quarters that 
most ot the enemy's cavalry, who 
d PPrse d us Ve sterd i. } ve returne 
ediod homes, cecl th 


count ? can recetve 


[ ? Ab t March, 


the number of cavalry opposed to 
us amounted to fifteen or twe nty 
thousand. The country in our 
rear is ina state of pertect tr; inqui] 
lity, nor has it been molested by a a 
single horseman. I have sent inte 

the fort asummons, in English a: rm 
French, which will, I trust, have the 
desired effect. I have the honour 
to be, my lord, your lordship’s 
most faithful and humble servant, 


(Signed) GC. Rss. 
He ad-qu arters, camp before Ally 

Chur, Aug. 5¥, 1805. 

Published by command of his ex- 
cellency the most noble the gover- 
nor-general in council. 

( Signed ) J. Lumspen, 

Chiet secretars 


(1 NCLOSURE, NO. IV.) 
Calcutta Gazelle E-xtraordinare, 
Saturday, Sept. 10, L803. 
yp OCF 
lo r Apt Ii n Li ione! Hook, ones A te 

the suvernmeni militar J dep. artimeanl. 


Sir, 


IT have the honour, bv order of 


the commuauder in chiet, to for- 
ward to vou, ter the information ct 
} eS 
his excellene “y the mnost nobie t, 
\ CTTIOT- q' 4. nh er al in council, a vr; 
turn of the killed, wounded, and 
msg in slice action which toos 
,. . , Br 
pl. we yt sterday, between the bri- 
. ) 
tish army and that of general Pt 
ron. | have the honour to bs, Sts 
' — . . 
VOPT Oovedicnt Servant, 
( Signed) 1). (OCHTFERLONY. 
Dep. AG}. gen 


1 


Head-quarters, camp at Coe, 
Aug. 30, 2803. 
’ 1) ended 
Return Ca Cale ie ed, Wool led, 
~ : . e} » &? } ‘ j 4, ; 
and Missing im the 2a ana ~d 
~ ¥ ' 
brigades Olcavaalry. 

Camp at Coel, 2th Angust, 1805 
Rilied—Men, 1; horses 3. W ounded- 
Ten, 1: hor ss, BS, Mitsau gt FMS, 

tof bas crceicn- 
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APRIL. 


TRIAL OF THE DUKE p’ENGHIENe. 


ial military commission, con- 
anne in the first military divi- 
siun, in virtue of a decree of the 

overnment, dated the 29th of 

entose (20th of March) in the 
year 12 of the republic, one and 
indivisible. 


Judg ment. 
In the name of the French people, 
this $0th Ventose (March 21), in 
the twelfth year of the republic. 


The military and special com- 
mission, formed in the first military 
division, in virtue of a decree of the 
government, dated the 29th Ven- 
tose (March 20), composed, agree- 
ably to the law ef the 19th Fructi- 
dor (Sept. 6), in the year 5, of 
seten members, consisting of 


Citizens Hulen, general of brigade, 
commander of the toot prena- 
diers of the consular weil, pre- 
sident : 

Guiton, colenel commander of the 
first regiment of cuirassiers : 

Bazancourt, colonel commander of 
the fourth regiment of light in- 
fantry : 

Ravier, colonel commander of the 
eighteenth regiment of infantry 
ot the line: 

Bartois, colonel commander of the 
ninety-sixth regiment of infantry 
of the line : 

Rabbe, colonel commander of the 
second regiment of the munici- 
pal guard of Paris : 

"Autancourt, captain- major of the 
selected vend: irmerié, now in the 
exercise of the functions of re 
Porting captain : 

Molin, captain in the eighteenth 


rey ciment of infantry of the line, 
register, 


The whol le of the 


? 


ese Wore named 
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by Murat, the oe pet in chief, gos 
vernor of so + mmander of 
the first m . ry division, 

The id president, members re- 
porting, captain und reeister, nei- 
ther being relations nor persons 
connected within the degrees of ai- 
finity prohibited by the law, met 
according to appointment. 

By orders of the general in chief, 
governor of Paris, the commission 
was cpened at the castle of Vine 
cennes, in the house of the com- 

mander of the place, for the purpose 
of proceeding in the trial of Louis 
Antoine Henry de Bourbon, duke 
D’Enghien, born at Chantilly the 
2d of August, 1772; of light hair 
and eye-brow S5 sie eyes, small 
mouth, aquiline nose, and a hand- 
some figure. 

The accusations against him in- 
cluded six charges. 

He was accused, first, of having 
carried arms against the French re- 
public ; secondly, of having offered 
his services to the English govern- 
ment, the enemy of the French 
people; thirdly, of receiving and 
having, with accredited agents of 
that government, procured means 
of obtaining intelligence m Trance, 
and conspiring ac wust the tiuternal 
and external security of the state. 

The fourth charge was, that he 
was at the head of a body of french 
and other emigrants paid by Eng- 
land, formed on the frontis ers of 
France, in the districts of Fribourg 
and Baden. Tifthly, of having at- 
tempted to foment intrigues at 
Strasburg, with the view of cre 
ating a rising in the adjacent de- 
partments, tor the pi “Pose of Opes 
rung a diversion favouraole to 
England. 

Vhe last charge wes, that he was 
one of those concerned in the cone 
spiracy planned by the ing!ish for 
the assassination © the first consul, 


(C2) and 
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and intending, in case of the success 


s+) “o , > 
Of tat plot, to retura to France. 


‘Lhe commussion being opened, 
the president ordered the office 
appomted to conduct the uccusa- 
tion, Lo Tr id all the pipers e hich 
went either to the crimumiation or 
acquittal of the prisoner. 

Atter the reacing of these papers 
was finished, the accused was in- 
troduced by the guard, free and 
uitettered, before the commission. 

lic was Mnlerrog at d as to his 
name, surnaine, age, place of birth, 
and at oJ — 

In his answer he stated, that his 
rame was Louts Antoine Henry de 
Beurbon, duke D’Engiten, aged 
32 years, that he was born at Chan. 
tily, near Paris, ang that he had 
lett France in the year 1789. 

Attery the president had finished 
his interrogatories respecting all 
the points contatned in the accusa- 
tion, and after the accused bad 
urged all that he could allege 
im lits defence, the members were 
next asked if they had any obser- 
vations to offer on the subjiect?— 
‘hey all replied in the negative, 
aud the accused was ordered to be 
taken out of court, and conducted 
back to prison. ‘The officer con- 
ducting the prosecution, and the 
register, as well as the auditors, 
were then ordered io withdraw by 
the pre ident. 

‘The court deliberated for some 
time, with closed doors, on the 
respective charges as already 
stated. “The question was put by 
the president on each of the charges 
separately. Each of the ntembers 
in succession delivered his opmion, 
‘The president was the last in deli- 
vering his judgment. The result 
wus, that the court unanimously 
found the prisoner guilty of all the 
ux charges. The next question put 
was as to the punishment to be in- 


i ;: ry ° 

fuctea. Lhe question ws here 

again putin the same way as be- 
‘ =. & ° 

fore, and the following was the 


eS 


sentence of condenmation ; 

Vhe special nilitary commission 

condemns unanimously to death, 
Louis Antoine Henry de Bourbon, 
duke D’Enghien, on the ground of 
his being guilty of acting as a spr, 
of correspondence with the enemies 
of the republic, and of conspiracy 
wmatnst the external and internal 
security of the republic. 
This sentence is pronouneed in 
conformity to the second article, 
title 4, of the military code of of- 
fences and punishments passed on 
the 11th of January, in the year 5, 
and the second section of the first 
title of the ordinary penal code, 
established on the 6th of October, 
1791, described in the following 
terms; 

Art. IL. J Ith Jan. year 5,) E- 
very individual, whatever be his 
state, quality, or profession, con- 
victed of acting as a spy for the 
enemy, shall be sentenced to the 
punishment of death. 

Art. I. Every one engaged ina 
plot or conspiracy against the re- 
public, shall, on conviction, be 
punished with death. 

Art. Hl. (6th October, 1791,) 
Every one connected with a plo! 
or conspiracy, tending to disturb 
the tranquillity of the state, b) 
civil war, by arming one class of 
citizens against the other, or against 
the exercise of legitimate autho- 
rity, shall be punished with death. 

Orders were given to the ofhcet 
who conducted the accusation, te 
read the above sentence to the pr'- 
soner, Mm presence of the guard 
drawn up under arms. 

It was at the same time ordertes 
thata copy of the sentence should, 
as soon as Was consistent with the 
forms of law, be transmitted, sig? 


c 
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ed by the president and the accuser, 
to the minister of war, to the grand 
judge, minister of justice, and the 
general in chief, governor of Parts. 
Signed and sealed the same day, 
month, and year atoresaid, 
Guiton, Bazancourt, Ravier, Bar- 
rois, Rabbe, D’?Autancourt, cap- 
tain reporter: Molin, Cay tam re- 
gister ; and Hulen, president. 


». A most lamentable accident 
occurred on Easter Sunday at the 
chapel ot Roscommon.— The cha- 
pel was unusually crowded, and 
one of the pillars which supported 
the gallery gave way—no less than 
fourteen persons were killed at the 
moment, more than double 
that number were so severely in- 


and 


covery can be entertuined. The 
confusion that ensued, the shrieks 
of the sufferers, and lamentations 
of their relatives and friends, form- 
ed altogether one of the most afflict- 
ing scenes ever witnessed. 


EAST-INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 
From the London Gazette, April 21. 
The following dispatches have 
heen received at the East-India 
House, by way of Bagdad: 
To his excellency the most noble 
marquis Wellesley, &c. 


Camp, four miles to the westward of 


Cassowly, Nov. 1, 1803. 
My lord, 

I have the honour to inform vour 
excellency that | marched trom 
Agra upon the 27th ult. in pursuit 
of the Mahratta force, which was 
Composed of the brigades which 
had been detached trom the Dek- 
an in the early part of the cam- 
Paign, and of a sew battalions 
Which had effected their 


f : : CSCay ~ 
rom Delhi. | Was thien Ore 2nXI- 
bus cs) defeat this COL psy ) om . 
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being furnished with a numerous 
artillery. Owing to the detention 
the army met with from a heavy 
fall of rain, it was not till the 29th 
that it reached a camp to the west- 
ward of the Futtipoor. From in- 
tellicence 1 received here of the 
rapid manner in which the Mahrart- 
ta army was moving, | determined 
to leave the heavy artillery, with a 
proper detachment of infantry for 
its protection, and to pursue the 
enemy by forced marches, in the 
hope of being able the more speed- 
ily to come up with hime On the 
Sist the artny encamped at a short 
distance from the ground which 
the enemy had quitted the same 
morning. Possessed of this intelii- 
gence, | resolved to make an ef- 
fort to overtake him with all the 
cavalry of the army, in the inten- 
tion of delaying him by a light 
engagement, until the infantry 
should be able tocome up. To this 
end the cavalry marched at twelve 
last night, and, having performed 
a distance of more than forty miles 
in twenty-four hours, came up with 
the enemy this morning soon af- 
ter day-break. &rom the sudden 
manner in which I came upon the 
enemy, I ventured to make an 
attack with the cavalry alone, sup- 
ported by the mounted artillery ; 
but finding him too advantageously 
posted to hope for compiete suc- 
cess Without too much risk, 1 drew 
the cavalry out of reach of cannon- 
shot, and waited the arrival of the 
infantry, Soon after their arrival, 
I made a general attack upon the 
enemy’s position, the result of 
which I have the satistaction of in- 
forming your excellency has been 
a complete, though [ sincerely la- 
ment to add, dear-bought victory. 
‘The enemy were totally deicated, 
with the loss of all their cannon, 
tumbrils, and baggare; but this 
(CS) impor- 
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important advantage has only been 
gained by the loss of many valu- 
able officers, the principal of whom 
are mayor-ve yeral Ware, colonel 
Vandeicur, major Grifhth, major 
Campbell, the deputy quarter-mas- 
ter oc oeral, and my atdede-camp, 
livtenint Duval, who gloriously 
fcli im this honourable contest. 

{ have not been able to ascertain 
the exact accennt of our loss m 
killed and wounded, returns of 
which, with a detailed account of 
this portant affair, TD soal have 
the honour of transmitting to voun 
excellency by the first: opportu- 
nity. 

L have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) is BcAOR 


To his excellency the most noble 
‘marquis Wellesley, &c. 
My lord, 

In my dispatch of yesterday’s 
date I did myself the honour to 
state, for your lordship’s informa- 
tion, some particulars of the march 
of the army from Agra qo the camp 
it now occupies, together with the 
sreneral result of the actton which 
took place yesterday. I now have 
the honour to send your excellency 
a more detailed account of that 
affair. 

After a foreed march of twenty- 
five miles, which was performed 
by the cavalry in little more than 
six hours, | came up with the ene- 
my, who appeared to be upon their 
retreat, and in such confusion, that 
I was tempted to try the effect of 
un attack upon him with the caval- 
ry alone. hy cutting the embank- 
mentot a large reservoir of water, 
the enemy had rendered the road 
very dihicult to pass, which caused 
4 considerable delay in the advance 
ot the cavalry: of this the enemy 
had availed himself to take an ad- 

yantigeoys situation, having his 
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right upon a rivulet, which we had 
to cross, and his lett upon the 
village of Saswaree: the whole of 
his tront was amply pros ided with 
artillery. I was prevented from 
discovering this change in the situ- 
ation of the enemy, by the quantity 
of dust, which, when once clear-of 
the water, totally obscured him 
from our sight; 1 therefore pro. 
ceeded in the execution of my de. 
sign, by which 1 hoped to prevent 
his retreat mto the hills, and secure 
his guns; directmg the advanced 
guard, and first brigade, com- 
manded by colonel Vandeleur, 
upon the point where | had observed 
the enemy in motion, but which 
proved to be the left of his new 
position; the remamder of — the 
cavalry I ordered to attack in 
succession, as soon as they could 
form after passing the rivulet. 

The charge ot the advanced 
guard under major Griffith, and 
that of the first brigade led by co- 
lonel Vandeleur, were made wih 
much gallantry ; the enemy’s line 
was forced, and the cavalry pene- 
trated into the village ; they sull 
however continued to be exposed to 
a most galling fire of cannon and 
musquetry, which, as it Was IMpOs- 
sible under such circumstances to 
form the squadrons for a tresh ate 
tack, determined me to withdraw 
them. The guns which had fallen 
into our hands, could not be 
brought away from the want ot 
bullocks. In this charge colonel 
Vandeleur fell, mortally wounded; 
mn him the service has lost a most 
valuable officer. 

The attacks of the other brigade 
were conducted with the same 
spirit; but atter taking several of 
the enemy’s guns. being stil fired 
upon without being able to dis- 
cover the enemy, they retired mn 
good order, retaming possession of 


part 


Ay 
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a part of the artillery. In the per- 
formance of this service, the third 
brigade, consisting of his majesty's 
ooh regiment, and the 4th regi- 
ment of native cavalry, under the 
eommand of that meritorious ofh- 
cer colonel Macan, met my entire 
approbation. 

The infantry having marched at 
three A. M. arrived upon the banks 
of the rivulet about eleven o’clock. 
After so long a march, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to allow some 
time for the men to refresh them- 
selves; during which the enemy 
sent in to say, that if certain terms 
were allowed them, they were 
willing to surrender their guns. 
Anxious to prevent the further et- 
fusion of blood, I directed a letter 
to be written, acquiescing in their 

roposal, and allowing them an 
hour to decide. In the mean time 
the several columns for the attack 
were formed. ‘The infantry torm- 
ed in two columns upon the left; 
the first, compesed of the right 
wing, under the command of major 
general Ware, was destined to gain 
the enemy’s right flank, which he 
hadthrown back since the morning, 
leaving a considerable space be- 
tween it and the rivulet, and to 
assault the village of Saswaree ; 
the second, composed of the left 
Wing under major sreneral St. John, 
Was to support the first column; 
the third brigade of cavalry, under 
colonel Macan, was to support the 
infantry; the second brigade, under 
heutenant-colonel Vandeleur, was 
detached to the night, to be ready 
to take advantage of anv confusion 
in the enemy’s Tine, and to attack 
him upon his retreat. The bri- 
Rade under colonel Gordon com- 
posed the reserve, and was formed 

een the second and third bri- 
pieces as ae he of the held- 
~ be brought up, with 
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the gallopers attached to the ca- 
valry, tormed four different bat- 
teries, 

Ar the expiration of the time 
which I had allowed the enemy to 
decide, I ordered the infantry to 
advance ; as soon as they became 
exposed to the enemy’s guns, the 
four batteries commeaced their fire, 
and continued to advance, though 
opposed by 2 great superiority, 
both in number and weight of 
metal. 

When the 76th regiment, which 
headed the attack, had arrived at 
the point from which I intended to 
nike the charge, they were so 
nich exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
and losing men so fast, that 1 


judged it preferable to proceed to 


the attack with that regiment, and 
as many of the native infantry as 
had closed to the front, to lose no 
time jn waiting until the remainder 
of the column should be able to 
form, the march of which had 
been retarded by the impediments 
in the advance. 

As soon as this handful of heroes 
were arrived within reach of the 
enemy’s cannister shot, a most 
tremendous fire was opened upon 
them. ‘The loss they sustained was 
very severe, and sufficient alone to 
prevent a regular advance. At 
this moment the enemy’s cavalry 
attempted to charge, but were re- 
pulsed by the fire of this gailant 
body: they, however, rallied ai a 
short distance, and assumed so 
menacing a posture, that I thought 
it advisable to order them to be at- 
tacked by the cavalry. ‘This ser- 
vice fell tothe share of his majesty’s 
29th regiment, commanded by 
captain Wade (major Griffit) ha- 
ving at that instant been unfortu- 
nately killed by a cannon shot), 
and was performed with the great- 
est gallantry, and in 2 manner 
(C 4) which 
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which entitles captain Wade, and 
every officer and soldier in the re- 

iment, tO my Warmest acknow- 
aman. The remainder of the 
first column of intantry arrived 


just in time to join in the attack of 


the enemy’s reserve, which was 
fo rmed | in the rear of his live, with 
its left upon the vi lage of Sas- 
wiuree, and its right th rown ba k. 

About this time major-ceneral 
Ware tell dead, his head being 
carried ott by a cannon shot. lie 
was a gallant oflicer, and one 
whose loss ] deeply lament. On 
his death the commard ot the 
column devolved upon colonel 
M Tue n i] t, .' } o, ho oh W'¢ tind re 
coutinued to acquit himselt in thrs 
mn portant command, very much to 
my satustactio: 

The enemy opened a vigorous 
resistance to the last, and it was 
not until he had jcst his guns that 
he abandoned his post. even then 
his ieft wing did not fiy, but ate 
tempted to retreat in wood order; in 
this, however, they were frustrated 
by lis majesty’s O7th regiment, and 
the 6th native cavalry, under the 
command of heutenant-colonel 
Vandeleur, who broke in upon the 
column, cut several t pleees, and 
drove the rest in Prisoners, with 
the whole of the b: are “a 

severe as the loss has he n which 

have sustained in the achreve- 
ment of this complete victory, that 
of the enemy has been fit greater. 


With the exceptien of upwards of 


two thousand, who have been taken 
prisone: . fof which number I have 
only detained the principal officers, 
am ounting to forty- eight), Ll have 
reason to believe that verv few esca- 
ped the general slaug! ter, 

It would be a viclhition of my 
feelin Ss were l to close my di- 
spatch, wrraont bear Ing testim, Av 
to the gallant conduct of major 

s 


‘ le 


M‘Leod, and captain Robertson of 


his majesty’s 76th regiment, and of 


every officer and soldicr of thar 


inestimable corps, in the attack of 


the village of Saswaree. Major 
Gregory, too, at the head of the 2d 
battalion 12th native infantry, in 
the same service, dis} } iwed a ci Ne 
duct highly meritorious, 

In the list of those officers who 


, 


particularly pager nguished them. 


selves, | cannot omit dhe names of 
heutenant Wallace, ot his muajesty’s 
OTth revirment, who was intrusted 
Vv th) the ci mand of a batt TY Of 
gallopers, nor that or lieutenant 


I 
Dixon, ef the 6th regiment Of nae 
tive cavalry, Who was empiovec 
mW the Same Se rvice. 

The whote of my staff upon this, 
as upen n Ger} > former Occasic! ,are 
en ed tO a large share ot PTAaise, 
al (oO my Warmest gratitude. ‘The 
zeal which they di isphayed upon 
this memorable day, 1s too plamly 
proved by the enclosed returns of 
the killed and wounded. 1 have 

ustained a great loss by the death 
of maior William C ampbell, the 
deputy quarter-master-ze »neral,and 
by that of my aid-de-camp, lieute- 
nant Duval, of hts majesty’s 19h 
light dragoons, who was a young 
man of creat promise. 

Herewith I have the honour to 
enclose returns of the ordnance and 
colours which were captured upon 
this occaston. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
(Stuned) (;. Laker. 
Head quarters, camp near 
Susevaree, Nov. 2, 1803. 

P. S. In the hurry in which . 
rope ee my dispa* ch of yesterd ay’ 

, I fear I did not explain to 
devine gis Food that the enemy's 
comps which we have cefeateds 
comprised the whole of the hireen 
ré cular battalions which } d been 


} ‘. “ j rhe 
sent from the Deckan, unc 
con nh ij j 
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command of monsieur Duderneg, — ter-masters Philley and R. Ma. 


and two battalions of the same de- 
scription, which had escaped from 
Deli. | therefore have the satis- 
faction of congratuiating your exe 
cellency upon ihe annihilation ot 
the whole of the regular force in 
Scindiah’s service, commanded by 
French otficers. 
(Signed ) CG. de 
Return of officers and men killed 
and wounded’ in the action of 

Nov. 1, 1803. 

'Total.—1 major-general, 1 colo- 
nel, 2 majors, | captam, 4 lieute- 
nants, 2 quarter-masters, Z cornets, 
11 serjeants, 4 matrosses, 67 rank 
and file, 1 subadar, 7 havildars, 6 
naicks, 60 privates, and 3 lascars, 
killed; Lcolonel, 2 hevtenant-co- 
lonels, 2 majors, 7 captains, 12 hen- 
tenants, 3 quarter-masters, 1 cor- 
net, Lensign, 27 serjeants, 6 ma- 
trosses, 248 rank and file, 1 drum- 
mer, 4 subadars, 7 janadars, 26 ha- 
vildars, 19 naicks, 279 privates, 3 
lascars, and 1 beasty, wounded. 

Graud total—172 killed, and 
652 wounded. 


Return of horses killed, wounded 
and qussing, in 
Nov. 1sO3. 

Total.—277 killed, 154 wounded, 
and 12% missing *. 

List of officers killed in the action 
of the Ist Nov. 1803. 
Major-general Charles Ware. 
Generai stattf.—Major Wailtiam 

Campbell, deputy quarter-m:ster- 

general ; licutenant Duval, aid-de- 

camp to the commander tn chief. 
dis majesty’s oth remiment helt 
ragoons, colonel 1’. P. Vandeieur ; 
éaptain Story. 
Ris Majesty’s 2th ditto, major 
Griffith ; cornet Fitzverald; qual - 


the action of 


soughy. 

Ist reziment nat. cav. cornet 
Coxwell. , 

His majesty’s 76th regiment of 
foot, lieutenant ‘and adjutant 
Meuth, and lieutenant Hurd. 

Ist battalion 15th regiment nat. 
inf. heutenant Lambeth. 


List of offcers wounded tn the ae- 
tion oi the Ist oi Nov. 1808. 


General staf.—Fieutenant-colo- 
nel Gerard, adjutant-general; major 
G. A. F. Lake, secretary to the 
commander in chiet; captain J. 
Campbell, gram agent, attached 
to head-quarters ; lieutenant Ashe 
hurst, commanding the escort with 
his excellency the commander in 
chiet. 

His majesty’s 8th regiment of 
light dragoons, lieutenants Lyndon 
(since dead) and Wellard. 

His majesty’s 27th ditto, captains 
White, Mylne, and Sandys; lieu- 
tenant Gore, major of brigade. 

His majesty’s 29th ditto, captain 
Sloane; leutenants Holstead (since 
dead) and Thorne ; quarter-master 
Tallen. 

Ist regiment nat.cav. lieutenant 
Cornish. 

4th ditto, lientenant Reid. 

Gth ditto, cornet Dickson. 

His majesty’s 76th regiment of 
ot, captain Robertson ; leutenants 
farston, Wimber and Sinclair. 

Ist battalion 12th regiment nat. 
inf. ensign Dalton. 

Od battalion 12th ditto, major 
Gregory ; captain Fletcher ; heu- 
ienant Ryan. 

Ist battalion 
Macdonald. 

2d battalion 16th ditto, lieute- 


—- > 


15th ditto, colonel 


* The totals correspond with the original. 
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nantcolonel White; ensign G. 
Deane Heathcote. 


(Signed) J. Gerarn, 
Adj.-general. 


Ordance captured.—71 pieces of 
cannon of different calibre, 64 
tumbrils complete, laden with am- 
munition, and 41 stand of colours. 
Fifty-seven carts or hackries, laden 
with matchlocks, muskets and 
stores; also twelve artificers’ carts. 

The whole of the above-men- 
tioned ordnance appears service- 
able, with the exception of those 
mentioned in the remarks. 

The iron guns are of European 
manufacture. The brass guns, mor- 
tars, and howitzers have been cast 
in India, one Dutch six-pounder 
excepted. The dimensions are in 
general those of the French. The 
mortars andhowitzers are furnished 
with elevated screws, made, by a 
simple and ingenious adjustment, 
to give either of them the double 
capactty of mortar and howitzer. 
‘The ammunition ts made up in the 
same manner as that takenat Delhi. 

Fifty-seven carts or huckries, laden 
with matchlocks, muskets, and 
stores ; alsotwelve artificers’ carts. 


(Signed) J. Robinson, 
Captatn commanding the artillery. 
(Signed ) J. Geearn, 


Adj -veneral. 


hatract of a letter from the gover- 
ror m council at Bombay, to 
the secret conimuttice of the court 
ot directors ot the lisst-Indta 
company, dated Now, 4, 1805, 
The offeial advices here en- 

closed, convey the IMportant mtel- 

Incsence of colonel Stevenson's ha- 


ving taken possession of the city of 


, } - 
Berhamipore, on the loth of Octo. 
ber: ot his having marched to As. 


vor Gaur, a strong fort in that vi. 


CApmi, 


cinity, on the 17th; taken the pet. 
tah on the 18th, opened a battery 
against the fort on the 20th, and 
obtained possession of it on the 
morning of the 2st. General 
Wellesley’s dispatch, of the 6th in. 
stant, contains a detail of these ope. 
rations, and of circumstances cop- 
nected with them. 


(encLosure, No. 1.) 


Letter trom major-general Welles. 
ley to his excellency the gover. 
nor-general, dated camp at Fer- 
dapoor, 2fth of October, 1803, 
ot which the following ts an ex- 
tract: 


I have the pleasure to inform 
your excellency that colonel Ste- 
venson took possession of the city 
of Berhampore, without Opposition, 
on the 25th instant; he marched to 
Asseer Ghur on the 17th; took 
possession of the pettah on the 
18th ; opened a battery against the 
fort on the 20th, and obtained pos- 
session of it on the morning of the 
Yist. LT have not yet received a 
detailed account of the manner in 
which colonel Stevenson obtained 
possession of this important ftor- 
tress, or whether he sustained any 
loss in the attack of the pettah on 
the sth, or of the fort. 

After I had arrived at Poolmur- 
ry, bout sixteen miles north from 
Aurungabad, | found that the ene- 
my did not advance to the south. 
ward, as I had been informed they 
first intended ; and on the night of 
the loth I received a particular 
account of the disposition of thetr 
troops, haggage, &c. which con- 
vinced me that they intended to en- 
deavour to interrupt colonel Ste- 
venson’s operations at Asseer Ghur. 

I therefore marched on the 16th 
to the northward, and descended 


the ghaut of Adjuntee on the 1b; 
Scindiah 


2 
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Scindiah had moved to the north 
ward, but he halted as soon as he 
found that 1 had returned, and he 
was yesterday at Ahoonah on the 
‘Taptee. ‘The raja of Berar has 
separated from him, and, it is said, 
gone towards Chandore. ; I suspect 
that report has been circulated with 
a view to draw me to the south 
ward again; but as colonel Steven- 
son has got possession of Asseer 
Ghur, and is fully equal to any 
thing that can be brought against 
him, it is my intention to re-ascend 
the ghaut immediately. 

Sixteen officers and serjeants be- 
longing to the Campoos have join- 
ed colonel Stevenson, under your 
excellency’s proclamation of the 
29h August. I will hereafter send 
alist of their names, and an ac- 
count of the pay which each 1s to 
receive. The infantry returned 
towards the Nerbudda, when colo- 
nel Stevenson approached Bur- 
hampoor, and by all accounts, it is 
completely detroyed and disorgan- 
ised; it isimposstble to form it in- 
to corps again, and it is not pro- 
bable that never will be ofany ser- 
vice to Dowlut Rao Secindiah. 

Lhave directed colonel Steven- 
son to place a garrison in Asseer 
Ghur, and to deliver the districts 
depending upon that fortress to the 
charge of the servants of the sou- 
bah of the Deckan. Your excel- 
leney will observe, that this is the 
last of the possessions of Dewlut 
Rao Scindiah in the Deckan; and 
the operations of the troops will 


now he directed against those of the 
riyah of Berar, 


(ENcLOsURE, No. 11.) 


_ ‘er trom major-general Welles- 
ey to his excellency the Rover: 
wee dated camp, Nov.6, 
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My lord, ; 


I] now proceed to give your ex- 
cellency a detailed account of colo- 
nel Stevenson’s operations against 
Asseer Ghur. 

On the 17th of October he ad- 
vanced to Asseer Ghur, and en- 
camped three miles south of the 
fort; the remains of the enemy’s 
infantry had fled towards the 
Kerbuddah, on the preceding day, 
m the state in which I reported 
them to be m my letter of the 24th 
of October, and colonel Steven- 
son, therefore, determined to at- 
tack Asseer Ghur. 

On the 18th he reconnoitred the 
fort, attended by a squadron of 
cavalry, and the Julien pickets of 
the infantry ; and, having seen a 
favourable oppoftunity, attacked 
the pettah, and carried it, and 
made a lodgment within one hun- 
dred-and-hity yards of the lower 
wall of the tort. In the evening 
he reimforced the troops in the 
pettah by a battalion. 

On the 1%h all the preparations 
were made for carrying on the 
siege, and two battcrics were ready 
to open at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 20th ; one to break the 
upper wall, and another, ot four 
brass twelve-pounders, to destroy 
the defences of the lower wall. 

On the I&th colonel Stevenson 
had sent a flag of truce to the 
killedar, to summon him to sur- 
render the fort; to which messtge 
he did not receive a decided 
answer. 

The communication was conti- 
nued; but colonel Stevenson did 
not relax hss operat n wean! the 
fort, as there was reason to believe 
that the negotiation was carried on 


only to give me to Dowlrt Rao 
Scindiah to come to its ica be- 


tore cpening his batterics, colenel 
Stevonsenr 
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Stevenson apprised the killedar of 
the terms on which he should sur- 
render the fort; which were, that 
the garrison should march out with 
wt private property, and be 
allowed to go where they might 
think proper, and that their arrears 
should be paid to the amount of 
twenty th ousan d rupecs. 

After the batteries had opened 
about an hour, a white flag was 
shown from the walls of the fort, 
which was the signal which bev 
been arreed upon, in case ti 
terms should be accepted: hosta- 
ges were sent down, and an ei- 

gage, ent made, that the fort 
should be delivered up on the fol- 
lowing morning. It was accord- 
ingly evatcu: se ; the — care 
ric vd off their property im security, 
and rece oa the sum a Gis ed tobe 
paid to them. 

Colonel Stevenson mentions, m 
hich terms, the conduct of the of- 
ficers and “ep under his com- 
mand; and I cannot omit to take 
this opportunity of expressing to 
youn excellency my sense of the 
merits of colonel Stevenson, and of 
the body of troops under his com- 
mand. Upon every occasion | 
have re ceived the most cordial and 
ZLVAlLOUsS Ssist: ince, and the LTO) IS 
unde: Piapecesctes arein the high. 
«st state ol disci ipline and order, 
and fit for any service on which 
they can be = loye d. 

On the l6th, nine officer , four 
se! jeants, and one m: MrOss, fo mier- 
ly in the service of Dowlut Row 
Scindiah, delivered themselves up 
to col nel Stevenson, under ) ur 
excellency’s proclamation of the 
forth Amertt. 

I have the hogour to enclose a 


list ot their names, and a copy ot 


the order issued by colonel Steven- 
son, to provide for thetr subsistence. 
Licutenant Stuart also delivered 


ts T P A L [ A pt iy, 


himself up at Poonah, in the end 
of the last month. I have called 
for accounts ot the reculated pay 
and allowances which those DErsONs 
received, in the service of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, which I shall here. 
after have the honour of trans. 
mitting to your excellency. 

I have the honour to encles 
retumofthe killed and wounded, of 


we 


the troons under the command of 
colonel Steverson, during the « nts 
rations aarnst Asseer Ghu 
— —_ “— “a 
ricreaiter 1 shall Nave the honour 
of transmiutne a retin 1 of ar ( a 
nance stores, fram, and ¢ ° 
’ ) 
ticies, Cantured in the tort. 
| AV e ashi n Aa i ti b "9 A&C. 


Artwnur WeiLLestry 


Camp, Nov. 6, 1508. 


Roll of Europeans late im the ser- 
vice ot Dowlut Rao Scimdiah, 
who have surrendered them- 
selves to colonel James Steven- 
son. 

Captain John James Dupon, a 
Dutchman; = captain- —" unt 
John Mercier, a Frenchman ; en- 
styn Alexander Marrs, an 2 ngs 


lishman; ensyns John . Berd rd, 


Jookeen Caumbza, John Pa- 
droos, Francis Carviole, Manuel 
Joaza, and Joaza Cartoo, Port 
: 
gucse; serjeants Antony Dal- 
naid, Joseph Romans, and 
Joseph Antony, ditt % Matr $ 
John Ammaral, a ditto. A bor, 
- ' 

name not ascertained, ranked as 
serjeant. 
(Signed ) J. COLERROOFT, 

4 / . 

Dep. ad}. gen. subsid. ft 

Camp at Berhampore, 

Oct. 16, 1803. 


-* 


Extract from G. O. by eo1m 
James Stevenson, commaneins 


s I 
the subsidiary force. 
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ceived from the service of Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, and all Europeans 
who may in future come in from 
the service of that chiet, or any 

wer confederated wiih him, are 
to be under the charge of the de- 
puty adjutant-general, who will 
draw pay for them agreeably to 
rates which will be hereafter deter- 
mined. 

(Signed) J. CourBRooKke, 

Dept. adj. gen. subsid. forces. 

Camp at Berhampore, 

Oct. 16, 1803. 


Extract of a letter from the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay, to the 
secret committee of the court of 
directors of the East-India com- 
pany, dated 31st Dec. 1805. 

We have not received any ad- 
vices from the honourable general 
Wellesley, of a later date than the 
5th instant, nor are we in possession 
of intelligence of the operations of 
the army under his command, of a 
date subsequent to his report to 
us of the victory obtained on the 
plains of Argaum, on the 29th ult. 
as per duplicate now forwarded 
with our address to the honourable 
court of the 12th of December*, 
nor has any private intelligence 
reached from the same quarter for 
these twenty days past, at which 
period the siege of the Hill Fort of 
Gyanl Ghur was about to be en- 
tered on. 


Euract of a letter from the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay, to the 
court of directors, dated $d Sept. 
18038, 

Major-general Wellesley having 
commenced his operations against 
the tortress of Ahmednacur, on 
the 8th of August, we had the sa- 


Ustacuon to learn that the above- 


Me: N.B. Neither the address of this date, 
cn 


received at the Fast-India House. 
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mentioned fortress fell into the 
major-general’s hands on the Ith 
following. The achteverment ot 
this enterprise was attended with 
the loss ot several brave oflicers and 
men, as wul appear by the list of 
the former inserted in the margin ; 
but the acquisition of it is of great 
importance, as it is considered to 
be one of the strongest positions 
in that country: on this ground, 
therefore, general Wellesley has 
for the present taken possession of 
the forts and districts dependent 
thereon, and placed them under the 
management of captain Graham, 
of the Madras establishment, with 
orders to collect the revenues, and 
to render the resources of that ac- 
quisition as subservient as possible 
to the objects of the campaign. In 
advising of this result, we beg leave 
to ofler to your honourable court 
our congratulations on the distin- 
guished and rapid success which 
attended the British arms, under 
the direction of the honourable 
major-general Wellesley, in the 
reduction of Ahmednagur: trust- 
ing also that we shall shortly be 
enabled to report an equally fa- 
vourable result with respect to the 
fort of Broach, the measures for 
reducing ct which are now in 
progress. 

Killed—Captain Grant, of the 
78th regiment, captain Humber- 
ston, of ditto, lieutenant Anderson, 
of ditto, lieutenant Planderleath, 
Ist battalion of 3d regiment, Ma- 
dras. Wounded—Licutenant Neil- 
son, of 74th regiment, lieutenant 
Larkins, of 78th ditto. 


Extract of a letter from the gover- 
nor in council at Bombay to the 
court of directors, dated 4th of 
September, 180%. 


nor the duplicate above mentioned, has 


Since 
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Since closing our general ad- 


dress under date of the 8d in- 
stant, we have received from lieut.- 
colonel Woodington, the officer 
commanding at Broach, the di- 
spatch of whieh acopy ts enclosed, 
advising of the reduction of that 
fortress by assault, on the 2sth ult. 
an achievement which has been ac- 
complished with a rapidity, energy, 
and success reflecting the highest 
credit on that respectable officer, 
and on the officers and men under 
his command. 


‘Vo major-general Wellesley, com- 
mander in chief, &c. 
Sur, 

Lhave the honour to acqnatit 
vou, that at three pg. m. 1 stormed 
the fort of Broach, and carried it 
with little loss, although the Arabs 
miade considerable resistance, pur- 
uculorly on our entering the breach. 
The Arabs have suffered very con- 
siderably, and we have taken a 
great many stands of colours, A 
mpre steep ascent to the breach, and 
of such length, is seldom seen. I 
cannot express myself in sufficient 
terms on the gallantry ot the officers 
and men I have the honovr to com- 
mand. I shall have the honour to 
address you more tuily to-morrow. 
L write this for vour carly informa. 
tion, immediately after we have got 
possession of the place, which will, 
bhepe, be an excuse for haste. 1 
the honout to be, sir, your 
tnest obedient serv ant, 

(Signed) H. Woeopincroy, 

Lo ut.-colonel. 


yave 


Broach, 


20th August, 1805. 


Ve colonel Murray, commanding 
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had not received my official com. 
munication on the surrender of 
Powanghur by capitulation, I have 
the honour to address you again on 
the subject. 

Aficr a breach had been effected 
in the wall of the inner fort, as also 
that another was almost practica- 
ble in a tower at the angle of the 
onter fort, the garrison offered to 
capitulate on the morning of the 
17th, on condition of bemg pre- 
tected in their persons and private 
prope rty. 

‘Lo these terms I agreed, on con- 
dition of immediately taking pos. 
session of the breach in the inner 
wail, with a company of sepoys. 
‘They, however, tacked other stipu- 
lations to the capitulation, viz. that 
1 should agree to pay them the ar- 
rears due from Seindiah ; and that 
two of the commanders of the Gwi- 
cawar cavalry with me (amounting 
to about 300 horse) should sign the 
agreement. ‘T'o these latter articles 
I would on no account agree ; and 
it wus not until four /. m., when 
they tound from our continuing to 
batter that 1 would admit of no 
delay, that they agreed to the ori- 
ginal terms, which were immediate- 
y carried into full effect by their 
evacuation of the fort and moun- 
tain, of which we took possession. 

If this had not taken prace, I had 
made the necessary arrangements 
tor storming both breaches on the 
morning of the 18th, and I con- 
cetve that the garrison were imtimi- 
dated, from a knowledge that 'f 
they opposed us on our entc ring 
the breaches, their communicator 
with the upper fort would be cut 
off, and they had no other way to 
escape than the road which led 
down by our battery. 

Could they have obtained po- 
session of the upper fort, or Bava 


Kula, at the top of the motwr'sl'ls 
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[am inclined to think it utterly im- 
able. 

PP have left captain Cliffe, of the 
engineers, to take a plan and view 
of the forts and works on the moun- 
sain, which, I doubt not, from his 
known abilitics, will be ably ex- 
ecuted. 

It is with the greatest pleasure 
that [ embrace this opportunity of 
submitting, for your notice, the 
merits, zeal, and great exertions of 
all ranks on this service. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Henry Woopincron, 
Lieut.-colonel, &c. 
Baroda, 21st Sept. 1803. 


Fort William, Dec. 25. 
A dispatch, of which the following 
isa copy, has been this day re- 
ceived by his excellency the most 
noble the governor-general, from 
the honourable = major-gencral 
Wellesley : 
Camp at Parterly, 
Nov. 50, 1803. 
My lord, 
Having found that the rajah_ of 
Berar was moving towards his own 
territories, that the body of troops 
he had with him was but small, and 
decreasing in numbers daily, and 
not likely to do much mischief to 
the territories of the soubuh of the 
Deckan, ! descended the ghauts by 
Rajoora, in order to support and 
cover colonel Stevenson's opera- 
tons against Gawilghur, in Berar. 
Colone Stevenson had equipped 
‘Ss corps at Asseer Ghur for the 
Sege of that fort, and had marched 
to Bal} ipore, where he was joined 


apy ene ae aE 
mt a by the Brinjarries, and 
“er sanplies which had been 
the enemy by captain 
. rat Amber; and he 


lon the 26th. 
yas been inform. 
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Brother to the raja of Berar. 
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ed, that on the 23d I had consented 
to a suspension of hostilities with 
the troops of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
in this quarter and Guzerat. The 
condition on which this agreement 
depended, viz. that Scindiah should 
occupy a position 20 coss to the 
east of Elichpour, had not been car- 
ried into execution; and Scindiah 
was encamped: at Sersooly, about 
four miles from the camp of Mun- 
noo Bapoo*, which was at this 
place. The army of the former 
consisted only of cavalry ; that of 
the latter was cavalry, a great 
part, if not the whole, of Ragojee 
Bhoosla’s regular infantry, and a 
large proportion of artillery. In 
the course of the 28th, the vakeels 
from Dowlut Rao Scindiah urgent- 
ly pressed me not to attack these 
troops; but I imformed them re- 
peatedly,that there was no suspen- 
sion of arms with Ragojee Bhoos- 
lah ; and none with Secindiah till he 
should comply with the terms of 
his agreement ; and that [ should 
certainly attack the enemies of the 
company wherever I should find 
them. Colonel Stevenson's divi- 
sion and mine both marched to this 
place yesterday ; the colonel having 
with great prudence and propriety 
halted on the 28th at Hattee An- 
dojah, to enable me to co-operate 
in the attack of the enemy. We 
found on our arrival that the armies 
of both chiefs had decamped ; and 
T could perceive, from a tower in 
Paterly, a confused mass, about two 
miles beyond Sersooly and Scin- 
diah’s old camp, which I concluded 
to be their armies in march. ‘The 
troops had marched a great di- 
stance ona very hot day, and there- 
fore [ did not think it proper to 
pursue them ; but shortly atier our 
arrival here, bodies of horse ap- 


peared in cur front, with which the 
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ysore: horse skirmished during 
- day; and am: I went 

to forward picquets 

of the infantry, to support fhe My. 
sere cavalry and to take up the 
ground of our encampment, I could 
ive distinctly a long line of 

or et cavalry, and artillery, re- 
ly drawn up on the plains of 
pee in front of 
that village, and. about six miles 
from this place, at which | intended 
to encamp. Although late in the 
day, 1 immediately determined to 
attack this army. Accordingly I 
marched on in one column, the 
British cavalry leading in a direc. 
tion nearly parallel to that of the 
enemy’s line ; covering the rear and 
left by the Mogul and Mysore ca- 
valry.. The enemy’s infantry and 
guns were in the lett of their centre, 
with a body of cavalry on their 
left. Scindiah’s army, consisting 
of one very heavy body of cavalry, 
was in the right, having upon its 
right a body of Pindaries and other 
ight Their line extended 
five miles, having in their 

rear the village and extensive gar- 
dens and inclosures of Argaum, in 
their front a plain, which however 
was much cut by water-courses, 
&c. &e. I formed the army im two 
lines, the infantry in the first, the 
cavalry in the second, and support- 
ing the right, and the Mogul and 
Mysore cavalry the left, nearly pa- 
lel to that of the enemy, with the 
right rather advanced to press upon 
the enemy’s left. Some little time 
elapsed before the lines could be 
formed, owing to a part of the infan- 
7 of nog visions which led the 
umn, having got into some con- 
fusion. When formed, the whole 
advanced in the greatest order ; the 
74th and 78th regiments were ats 
tacked by a large body (supposed 
to be Persians), all of which 


if 
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were destroyed. Scindiah’s cay 
charged the Ist battalion of the 6 
regiment, which was on our left, 
and were repulsed ; and the whole 
line retired im disorder before our 
troops, leaving in our hands sg 
pieces of cannon, and all ‘heir an. 
munition. e British cay; 
then pursyed them for several miles, 
and destroyed great numbers, aad 
took many elephants and camels, 
and much baggage. ‘Che Mogul 
and Mysore cavalry. also pursued 
the fugitives, and did them great 
mischief, Some of the jaiter are 
sul following them; and I have 
sent out this morning ail of the My. 
sore, Mogul, and Mah: atta cavalry, 
m order to secure as many advan. 
tages from this victory as can be 
gamed, and complete the enemy's 
confusion. For the reasons stated 
in the commencement of this letter, 
the action did not begin till late in 
the day, and, unfortunately, suffi- 
cient day-light did not remain to do 
all that I could have wished; but 
the cavalry continued their pursuit 
by moon-light, and all the troops 
were under arms till a late hour m 
the night. I have the honour to 
enclose a return of our loss in this 
action, The troops conducted 
themselves with their usual brave- 
ry. The 74th and 78th regiments 
had a particular opportunity of di- 
stinguishing themselves, and have 
deserved and received my thanks. 
I am also much indebted to col. 
Stevenson, for the advice and as 
sistance I received from him}; to 
the hon. lieutenant-colonel St. Le 
ger, for the manner in which he led 
on the British cavalry ; and to lieu 
tenant-colonels Wallace, Adams, 
(who commanded lieutenant-colo- 
nel Harness’s brigade, the latter 
being absent on account of severe 
indisposition), Haliburton, Mac 
leane, Pogson, and major Huddle- 


stone, 
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stone, who commanded brigades of 
cavalry and infantry 5 to major 
Campbell, commanding the 91th 
.; to captain Beauman, com- 
manding the artillery, with the di- 
yision under my immediate com- 
mand; to captain Burke, com- 
mandin the artillery with the sub- 
sidiary force ; and to the cfficers of 
the staff with my division, and be- 
longing to the subsidiary force. I 
have also to inform your exceilency, 
that the Mogul cavalry under So- 
labut Khan, and the Mysore caval- 
ry under Bistnapah Pundit, di- 
stinguished themselves. The for- 
mer took a standard from Scin- 
diah’s troops. ‘The Mahratta ca- 
valry were not engaged, as the per- 
son who went to them with orders 
missed his road. Amrut Rao was 
not in the action, as he had en- 
camped some distance in my rear 
onthe 28th, and he could not march 
the whole distance to Paterly yes- 
terday morning; but he sent for 
as soon as he heard that I 
intended to attack the enemy. I 
propose to march to-morrow to- 
wards Gawil-ghur, and I shall lose 
no time in attacking that place. I 
have the honcur to be, my lord, 
your excellency’s most obedient and 
faithful humble servant, . 
(Signed ) Aatuur WELLESLEY, 


Abstract of the killed, wounded, 
and missing. 
Thehonourable major-general Wel- 
lesley’s division of the arm y—13 
Europeans killed, 101 wounded ; 
41 natives killed, 93 wounded, 
and 4 missing. 

- oops composing the subsi- 
diary force —92 Europeans killed, 
+ wounded, and 2 missing ; 10 
Rates killed, 55 wounded, and 
I missing, 

TS Wounded in the honourable 
“oro Wellesley’s divi. 
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sion of the army—captain J. M. 
Vernon, 2d battalion, ith regi. 
ment native infantry ; licutenant 
Langlands, H. M. 74th regiment; 
and lieutenant A. Turner, Ist 
battalion, 3d regiment native ju- 
fantry. 

Officers wounded in the troops 
composing the subsidiary force— 
captains Burke and Darymple, 
of the artillery ; lieutenant Barn- 
by, Gth regiment cavalry; lieu- 
tenant James Donald, John Ro- 
bertson, andFrederick Cambell, 
of his majesty’s 94th regiment. 


24. Dispatches, cf which the follow- 
ing are copies, were this day re- 
ceived by the right honourable 
lord Hobart, one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, from 
culonel John Fraser, comman- 
dant of the settlement of Goree, 
on the coast of Africa. 

Goree, Africa, Feb. 5, 1804. 
My lord, 

On the 17th of January, about 
noon, a negro arrived from Yoff, 
and reported that a fleet had been 
scen from thence that morning at 
day-light, and appeared to be 
standing for Goree. 

Before two o’clock, vessels were 
seen from the hill behind Cape 
Emanuel; near four they came 
round the Cape; the squadron, con- 
sisting of one ship carrying a com- 
modore’s pendant, and five armed 
schooners, with pendants, all show- 
ing French colours, and with large 
boats towing after them. 

The commodore fired a gun, and 
hoisted a red Hag at his foremast- 
head ; which ee have since learnt 
was meant as a signal for us, that 
in case of attack during the night 
no quarter would be given. 

About sun-set the squadron tack- 
ed, and before dark was near the 
anchorage, standing in. 


(D) The 
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The inhabitants having agreed 
to assist in defendin the island 
ayrainst. any attempt that should be 
made from Senegal, and being of 
opinion that the present force was 
of that nature, such measures were 
taken as appeared most likely to 
prevent the enemy from landing 
during the night. All the arms 
that could be procured were ac- 
cordingly teal to the inhabitants, 
who, with the garrison, were sta- 
tioned at the different posts round 
the island. 

The moon set at eleven, and af- 
fairs remained in the situation de- 
scribed until about three o’clock 
on the 18th; when shortly atter I 
had returned to the beath battery 
from visiting the posts, a fresh 
firing commenced on the east side 
of the island from baats; at the 
same instant a schooner came in 
sight, standing directly for the 
beach: a strong and well-directed 
fre of great guns and musketry 
was immediately opened upon her, 
and the people on board being 


either wounded or driven below, 


she drifted on shore. 


In the mean time the boats, to 
the number of eight, full of troops, 


IPA L C April, 


further attempt to land, until some 
information could be received of 
the strength and situation of the 
enemy, to enable me to judge what 
ought to be done. The firmg con. 
tinued till towa' ds six o’clock; when 
being yet uncertain what number 
had landed, and in hopes that the 
main guard was the only post held 
by the enemy, I directed that it 
should be attacked by the soldiers 
I had with me; which was executed 
with great alacrity, and the post 
carried, with considerable loss on 
the part of the enemy ; on our side 
it was less as to numbers, but I lost 
the assistance of a very gallant 
ofhcer, Dr. Heddle, he being shot 
through the breast in the attack, 
when captain Lloyd was also slight. 
ly wounded. We now learned that 
the enemy had possession of the 
hill—where captain Lloyd proposed 
to attack them—a measure I should 

rladly have adopted, but the day 
Costanion to break, we had the 
mortification to see them appear in 
such numbers, as left no room to 
suppose there was any probability 
of success, our force being reduced 
by killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
to about twenty-five soldiers, cap- 


had unfortunately effected a land- tain Lloyd, lieutenant Christie, and 
ing on the rocks to the east side of myself. At this time the enemy's 


the town, where the surf happened vessels were standing closer in, ap- 
to be unusually low; and having parently to land a reinforcement; 
overcome the force which was op- and the inhabitants, seeing French 
posed to them, they had pene- colours on the hill, came to mey 
trated through the town as far as asking leave to treat. Under these 
the main guard, of which, after circumstances, and exposed to the 
being once repulsed, they gained enemy’s fire on all sides, further re- 
ssession, Making some prisoners. sistance appeared vain ; I therefore 
The inhabitants having given felt it my duty to comply with the 
way nearly on all sides; and the request of the inhabitants, and sent 
enemy being now in such force on an officer with them, proposing 
our right, it appeared advisable to terms of capitulation for the garri- 
form a junction with the soldiers in son. The officer who comma 
the north point battery, where we the storming party having been 
should retain the command of the killed, the annexed terms were Ver 


beach, and be ready to check any bally agreed to with the seniot who 
survived, 
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‘ved, to be communicated to 
he commandant of the squadron: 
until his answer should be reccived 
firing ceased, and we continued to 
occupy the battery. The terms of 
capitulation being cortfirmed by the 
commandant, Mahe, the soldiers 
grounded their arms, and the place 
was surrendered. We were in- 
formed, that the enemy’s force con- 
dsted of four schooners, which had 
been fitted out at Cayenne, and sup- 
plied with soldiers for the purpose 
of attacking Goree ; that they had 
touched at Senegal, where they had 
been furnished with additional boats, 
pilots, a reinforcement of soldiers, 
and ancther schooner, and where 

had been joined by the ship, 
which happening to call at Senegal, 
Was put in requisition for this expe- 
dition: the squadron altogether 
carried upwards of 60 guns, and 
600 men, about 240 of whom had 
been landed ; the whole under the 
command of monsieur Mahe, lieu- 
tenant de vaisseau, the commo- 
dore’s pendant having been hoisted 
only while coming in, by the cap» 
tain of the ship, who had held that 
rank in the navy during the late 
war, On the evening of the action 
we had 54 white men, including 
officers ; and although the serjeants 
major was the only one who was 
not able to come upon the batterics, 

it is considered that several 
men, worh out by disease, 

and disabled by accidents, were in- 
capable of making any great exer- 
tons; that, uncettain where ah at- 
tack might’ be made in the night, 
Was necessary to divide out force 
Very much to oceupy the different 
PesitT hope and trust it twill ap» 
Pear ta our king and to our coun- 
» that the garrison I had the ho- 
wie command did not submit 
Bitsh soln BB its duty like 
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Captain Lloyd, who has already 
on several occasions been mentioned 
as a deserving officer, both here 
and at Sierra Leone, continues to 
merit very great praise. Dr. Hed. 
dle having proposed some time 
back to do military duty, I gladly 
accepted his offer, and he has given 
me great assistance: his wound, 
which was at first thought to be 
mortal, having taken a favourable 
turn, [ am now happy to think he 
will recover; and I earnestly wish 
to recommend him to your lord- 
ship’s notice, as distinguished by 
his conduct on this occasion; and 
also by his attention to his medical 
duties since we came to Africa: 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN Fraser. 

Right hon. lord Hobart, &c. 


Our loss consists of 1 drummer, 8 
rank and file, killed; 2 officers, 8 
rank and file, wounded.—To- 
tal 19. 

Of the enemy, according to the 
most correct accounts | can pro- 
cure, 3 officers and 40 men killed, 
or since dead ; 2 officers and up- 
wards of $0 men wounded.— 
Total 75. 


TRANSLATION, 


Goret, Africa, Jan. 18, 1804. 


The French being in possession 
of the hill, the squadron being ready 
to land more troops, a considerable 
number of men being killed and 
wounded on both sides, and further 
resistance offering only the pro- 
spect of occasioning an unnecessary 
effusion of blood, the following 
terms of capitulation were agrced 
to: 

Art. I. The island of Goree, with 
its dependencies, shall be delivered 
up to the French government as it 


now stands. 
tD 2) 1]. The 
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direc trons re. ‘ative to the careo ot 


the Eagle storeship, took the h- 
berty to open the letter addressed 
to captain Fraser, trom you r lord- 
ship, and have given it to captitin 
Murray, 3 and ordered him to follow, 
as close as possible, the drections 
contained therein. 

The very amplt supply of stores 
and provisi ions this vessel appears 
to have brous ght out, and the great 
strength of the garrison at present, 

enable me to assure your lordship 

of its per! fect security. 

Mr. Charles Pickford, my firs 
lieutenant, an intelligent and de- 
serving officer, and whom I bez 


+ 


leave to. recommend to your lord- 


ship, will have the honour of pre- 
senting this letter. He will be able 
to inform you very fully of every 
particular relative to Gorec, and 
its dependencies. 

I hope the arrangement I have 
made will meet your lordship’s ap- 
probation. I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

E. S. Dickson. 
Admralty-office, April 2', 1804. 
Copy of a letter from captain Iid- 
ward Sterling Dickson, com- 
mander of his m™:! je sty s hip the 
Inconstant, to William Mar sden, 
aq. dated at Goree, March 15. 

OT, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the informati ion of my 
lords Co mmussioners ot t! 1¢ a imie 
ralty, of the arxival of his mar ‘sty’s 
up under m y command, and the 
vessels named in the mar: gin®, off 
a on the mornine of the 
of March but 
ble that it mi, vt be in the pe SSCS~ 
sion of the enen ay, altho ugh Eng 
lish colours were } 


7th 


eae uving It — 
- 4 


3 de} it) usted on +e Cle 
el, and sentine]« clothed in red 


placed on the ditlerent batteries, | 


8 Faalre nehiry Elser 
Eagle storeship, Ha 


brought-t: » with the convoy, 
Charles Picktord, my 
first lieutenant, to proce ‘don shore 
in the cutter, and, if he found it in 
the hanas of the English, to make 
the siynal I establi ished tor that 
purpose. At sun-set, not any sir 
nal having been made, nor the xp- 
pearance 4 tthe b oat, I came to wn- 
chor with the convoy a little out o! 
gun-shot; and deeming it highh 
yecessary to yam some information 
with respect to the situation of the 
garrison, 1 ordered, at ten o’ciock 
p. m. three boats, m: mnned and 
ler the Hesctials of Mr. 
Runciman, midshipman, to proceed 


directed i) wir. 


, 
eCb TIC kdsy UGLE 


into the harbour, and cut out an 

“f . . = : . 8 f 
ot the vessels he could ind: Wiltci 
he did in a ¢ allant manner, b' 


bringing out 2 s! ap under a “a ' 
fre from the ba teries, which sunk 
our cutter and wounded one man. 
Krom her I learned, that the French 
had been in possession of Goree 
sace the 1Sthot January, and une 
they had three hundred white and 
black troops in the earrison. 

On ihe Sth instant, at dav-light, 
; *whed and jie mie 
L Welrhice aA LiCl sto ul to wee We 
BES ass “ 
\ ard (y Tne is 
strccours beme thrown tn by 


» 
| " ‘ 


from seaiged ; ear anu on tn evel ing 
of the same a. Vv, bet er d os mined 
to attack it, hav ving ordered s M2: 
ladders to be made ter that pin 
pose, at nine p.m. anchored, and 
ordered a‘i the boats of the convoy 
to be sent on board the Incon- 
stant; and after embarking ‘a 
many troops as they could pose 
sibly stow, I found they would not 
carry a sufficient nn — to pro- 


muse success: | thereto tp ned 
the ltt k mntyl the arriv | of one 
om Our CONVOY, Wi 1 Wits 1h soht, 
tan 1) lori “3 ‘ sarge? 
DOATS COULG T; thirty to 
{ J ° At ( - ‘ ? 
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the morning of the Oh instant, we 
were agreeably surprised by : eeing 
the English colours hoisted over the 
French; and shortly after [received 
information from lieutenant Pick- 
ford, that the ¢@arrison had e.- 
pitulated with him. I instantly 
siood mto the harbour with the 


convoy, anchored, and = disem- 
barked ‘the t troops. Conceiving it 


of ne ortanee that his miajesiy’s 
ministers should be made accquaint 
ed as soon as poss! 
capture of this island, I have pur- 
ch: ised a small brig, and sent my 
first lieutenant, Mr. Charles Pick- 
ford, an intelligent and deserving 
othcer, to Enviand, who will have 
the honour to present my di- 
spatches; and I beg leave to recom- 
mend him im the os manner 
to their lord hips’ a 
L have appomtec tain Wil- 
liam Murray, senior a of the 
troops, to be comma uindant of Goree, 
tli ais majesty’s pleasure is — 
d Mr. William Arnold, master’ 
o be heutenant of ch cea, 
nt vice Pickford; and I hope it 
i] meet their jlordships’ approba- 
(‘xe moment I can get a 


ficient si et water ond pro- 
\ l wu t }) tt PNLL TVA 
: } ; , | 
bite ’ ! mate ¢ Gerence, 
1 7 ’ >. a j 
‘ ii a a ‘ tt . es 
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4 CU af ( - 
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Mar, 

X ‘ 
MAY. 

WFEST-INDIA CONVOY, 


Extract of a letter fi Tom an officer 
ot his mayesty 's shu |’ ( arvst wt, 
dated of Oporto, April 2 2, 1SO8. 


“ Fis mate: ty’s ships Apoll 9 

and Carysfort ‘sailed trom Cork 
the 26th ult. with a convoy of 67 
sail tor the West Indies; to wh ich 
destination the former ship was di- 
rected to escort them, and the lat. 
ter to a certain latitude. 

“ A gale of wind took place on 
the night we left Cork, and conti. 
nued during the ensuing day; the 
convoy was, however, kept snug 
and collected, and proceeded with 
i Most promising appearance cf a 
pleasant passage, until the very 
night of the unforeseen and utter- 
ly unexpected disaster; a Renee, 
whose occurrences can only be 
cribed to the setting of a current to 
the eastward, which carried the 
convoy into the longitude of Opor- 
to, when, by their reckoning (tak- 
ing that of nine in ten ships com. 
posing it), they were more than 
one hundred miles to the westward 
thereof; trusting to which reckon- 


ing, a course Was steered by the 
Ayn illo (the comn nod ire), I the 


) hay rity of the conve V» CA ila ed 
to clear Cape St. Vincent; but be- 
twecn one _ three this mor! 4 
melancholy to relate the Apollo 

and “rs -six-and-twenty of the 

convoy Went on shore on and near 
Cape Mondego. Whether all the 
ships are lost, and their crews have 
perished, L cannet inform Vvou$ 
but I trust the Almight; wil hay 
rescucd irom the Waves, ane fr 
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« The Carysfort having split her 
main and fore top-sails about mid- 
night, in a most violent squall, and 
the wind soon after heading her 
three or four points, wore, in order 
to get her head off shore, about two 
o'clock in the morning; but, ob- 
serving that the commodore and 
body of the convoy were out of 
sight, she again stood towards the 
shore till about six o’clock ; when, 
perceiving several scattered ships 
under a press of sail, with their 
heads to the northward, she again 
wore off shore, and about nine 
o'clock hailed one of the convoy, 
which with difficulty had cleared 
the land, and reported seeing one 
or two sail on reg At eleven 
o'clock, the Clarendon, ‘of Bris- 
tol, reported her having seen 26 
sail on shore (mostly dismasted), 
among which she feared was the 
eommodore, the last certain sight 
of whom she had was about three 
in the morning, then burning false 
fires, blue lights, and firing guns in 
the direction the ships (at day- 
light) were seen on shore. She 
herself very nearly escaped ship- 
wreck, having been actually among 
the breakers, when she most provi- 
dentially wore. The wind still 
continuing dead en shore, stron 
apprehensions were pores Baer ha 
that, as it blew very hard, several 
ships which escaped in the night 
must have been driven on shore in 
the course of the day : by carrying 
all possible sail they however held 

r course, and, towards evening, 
the wind most providentially shifted 
to the northward ; which enabled 
the Carysfort to collect 38 sail, 
wherewith she is now proceeding 


to their place of destination. 

“T shall forbear making anv 
coments on this most lamentable 
event, further than that 
could exceed the zeal 

) 


nothing 
and attention 
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of captains Dixon and Fanshaw, ia 
keeping their convoy together: and 
the promptitude and celerity where- 
with captain Fanshaw collected the 
scattered ships which were saved, 
and proceeded with them towards 
the places of their destination, merits 
unqualified approbation ; and will, 
I am persuaded, receive from the 
owners and underwriters their most 
cordial and justly-due thanks,” 


10. Monday a court martial was 
held on board the Illustrious, in 
the Downs, on the Armourer be- 
longing to the Leda frigate, for 
having thrust a red hot iron into 
the left side of a seaman belonging 
to the same ship, which pierced his 
heart, and occasioned his death in 
about five minutes after he had re- 
ceived his wound, ‘Thearmourer is 
condemned to be hanged at such 
time, and on board such ship, as 
the lords of the admiralty may 
think proper. 


Admiralty-office, May 22, 


Copy of a letter from the right ho- 
nourable lord Keith, K. B. ad- 
miral of the blue, &c. to Wil- 


liam Marsden, esq. dated at 
Ramsgate, the 20th instant. 
Sir, 


I herewith transmit, for the in- 
formation of their lordships, a let- 
ter which I have this day received 
from commodore sir Sidney Smith, 
acquainting me that the enemy’s 
flotilla at Flushing had been push- 
ing out from that port on the 16th 
instant to form a junction with that 
at Ostend; and that the greatest 
part of them had succeeded in 
reaching the latter place, notwith- 
standing the vigorous measures that 
were used by the commodore and 
his squadron to resist their pro- 
gress; acircumstance which 1s to 
be imputed only to the numerous 
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disadvantagesto which his majesty’s 
ships were subject ted in conseqnence 
of the shaliowness of the vater, and 
the effect of the enemy’s field-artil- 
lery and their batteries on siya 
for the commodore appears to have 
used every practicable exertion to 
de fe; at the desi, MrT, ht 1d to; have bee! n 
very & ull: intly seconded by all the 
officers se: ving under his orders 

I also enc los sea list oO f t! kiiled 
and wounded on this occasion; and 
have the honour to+be, &c. 


Antelope, atanedor of Osicnd, DT iz 1 
Ny lerd, 

Information from all quarters, 
and the evident state of readiness in 
which the encmy’s armaments we ry 
in Helvoet, Flushing, and Ostend, 
indicating the pr babil lity of a ge. 
ne ral n movement from those ports, 
i reinforced captain Manby, off 
Helvoet, with one ship, and directed 
captain Hancock, ot the Cruizer 
stationed in si re, to combine hits 
operauons and the Rattler’s with 
the squadron of 
off Oste nd, 

The Antelope, Penclope, and 
Aimable, occupied a centrical po- 
u sight both of Flushing and 


gun-boats staticned 
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The signal was 
made tothe Cruizer rh Rattler of 
an enemy in the E. E. to call 
their attention from e tend; the 
squadron weighed the moment the 
flood made, and allowed of the 
ip ships following them over 
re banks: ‘the signals to chase and 
wo cugage were obeyed Ww ith poe 
ty, spirit, and judgment, by the 
tive and experienced officers sh 
lordship has done me the honour 
to place under my orders. Cap- 
tains Hancock and Masen snacked 
this formidable jine withthe greatest 
gallantry and address, attaching 
themselves particularly to the two 
»raams, bothof themof greater force 
than themselves, independent of the 
Sre from the schooners and 
schuyts; I sent the Aimable, by 
sirnal, to su pport them. "The Pe. 
relope (havin g an able pilot, Mr. 
‘Thornton),on signal beng made to 
chgage, captain Bro: Ty pw worked 
up to the centre of the enemy’s 
lne, as near as the shoal water 
would allow, while the Antek pe 
went round the Stroom Sand to cut 
the van off from Ostend : uniortu- 
nately our gun-boats were not m 
cht, having, as I have understeoc 
since,- devoted their attention to 
preventing the Ostend division 
from gnoving westward. 


"Ty" 


CTOss- 


hd enemy attempte d to tre \ 


< 
} 


se to Flushing ; but bemg ha- 
ssed by the Cruizer and the 2 Rat 
tler, and the wind coming more 
c terly against them, they were 
( Did gre “ito run the cazuntlet to wes 

M wd | Re ep: LF 4 close to the beac h, 
UHGer prover tion of the eyed 


1 


boas ing i. ind a pass. Are ti 


intclope within the Streom Sar id, 
he was enabled to bring her broad- 
Je to bear on the headmost 
schooners betore they crot the ly yerth 
ot Ostend. The leader struck tm- 


: . ’ . 
iF ediatcly, and her crew deserted 
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her. Shew: ts, how ev aig ered DY 
the fol! owers : the artillery from t! 
town and camp, and the rowing 
gun-boats ft ‘om the pier, kept up 
a constant and well ae “ted fire 
for their support: our shot, how- 
ever, which w ent over the schooners, 
rong on shore among the horse ar- 
tillerys interrupt ed it in a degree: 
- however it was from the shore 


ereceived the greatest annoyance; 
for the schooners and schuyts 


crowding along could not bring 
their prow guns to bear wit thout al- 
uring their course towards us, 
which they could not venture ; and 
their side js numerous 
and well served, were very light. 
In this manner the Penelope and 
Antelope engaged every part of 
thetr long line from four till eight, 
while the Aimable, Cruizer, ‘and 
Rattler continued to press their rear. 
Since two o'clock 
praam struck her colours and ran 
on shore; but the artillery “men 
mithe army got on board, and 
ie renewed her fire on Ale 
mable with the prec cision of 2 land 
battery, f rom which that chin suf- 
te; d much ; captain Bolton speaks 
mich m praise of leutenan 


‘ Ma 
ther, who is wounded. 


miinys 
run} , 


tune -sternmost 
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Sayers! . . . 
everal of the schooners and 
: | . 
schuyts immediately under the fi 


se 
the shi os were driven on shore 
m like manner, and recovered by 
thearmy. At e eight, the tide fali- 

v, an dl leaving us in litt) 


ot 


more 

ter than we » drew, we were ree 
, i hy 
ctantly obliged to haul Gis into 
SOeper Wat CT to keep afloat, and 
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il wey Or too much shattered, 
“ere thus abie ta reach Ostend: 
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if they move into deeper water, | 


have to regret, that, from the depth 
ot the water in which these vessels 


’ . 
-boats alone 


move, gun- can act 
against them with effect. Four 


have joined me, and I have sent 
them in to see what they can do 
vith the praam that ison shore. J 
have great satisfaction in bearing 
testimony to your lordship ot the 
gailant and steady conduct of the 

capt: LINS, commanders, offic ‘ers, S@a- 
men and marines under my orders. 
Captains Hancock and Mason bore 
the brunt of the attack, and conti- 
nued it for six hours, against a 
great superiority of tire, particular. 
: from the army on shore, the ho- 

vitzer-sh ‘them much. 
Those oiicers cde serve the his hest 
praise I can them. They 
speak of the conduct of their lieu. 
tenants, othcers, and crews, ia terms 
of warm panegyric. Messrs. Budd 
and Dalzell, from the Antelope, 
acted in the absence of two lieute- 
nants of those ships. Lieutenants 
Garrery and eye commanding 
the Favourite and olay ’ CULLETS, did 
their best with their “small MUDS, 
avalist 


rity 
4 
1} 
CalS 


anos y “ins 


Tr wi 
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ter hum bers of fieater 
calibye. Lieutenant Hillier, of the 
Antelope, g 


pre 
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ave Mme all the assurance 
= port on her quarter-deck 
of health 
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his : 
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Jjeuten int ot oke 9° id Avil. Sleaser 
acting lieutenant, directed the fixe 


on the ya r and mam decks with 
coolne id precisi iN. It would 
WAR Vo high esto eS 3 a ( mitted 
to mention the TS pt. Juct of 
Mr. Lewis, the master, Mr. Nunn 


and Mr. We! whose 


steadiness, skill, and attention, par- 
ticularly the former, IT shall ever 
feel iny self indebted, having 
brought the Antelope into acticu 
within t} ds, where, certainly, 
the e1 could not « pect to bye 
oa ra ably OF fee 
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having allowed her to continue en- 
gaged with commodore Verheul to 
the last minute it was possible to 
remain in such shoal water, with a 
falline tide. It is but justice to 
say the enemy’s commodore pur- 
sued a steady course, norwithstand- 
ing our fire, and returned it with 
spirit to the last. I could not de- 
tach open boats mto the enemy’s 
line to pick up those vessels which 
had struck, and were deserted, 
mixed as they were with those 
still fring. Captain Hancock sent 
me one schuyt that had hauled out 
of the line and surrendered. She 
had a lieutenant and twenty-three 
soldiers of the 48th regiment, with 
five Dutch seamen on board. She 
is so useful here I cannot part with 
her yet. Enclosed isa list of our 
loss, which, though great, ts less 
than might be expected, owing to 
the enemy’s directing their fire at 
our masts. The Rattler and the 
Cruizer have of course suffered 
most in the latter respect, but are 
nearly ready for service again. 
The smoke would not allow us to 
see the effect of our shot on the 
enemy; but their loss, considering 
the number of them under our guns 
for so long, must be great in pro- 
portion. e see the mast-heads 
above water, of three of the 
schooners and one of the schuyts 
which were sunk. 
I have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed ) W. Sipney Smita. 


The right hon. lord Keith, K. B. 


commander in chicf, bc. ES’. 


Return of killed and wounded on 
board his majesty’s ships and 
vessels under the orders of com- 
modore sir William Sidney Smith, 
knt. &c. in action with the ene. 
my’s flotilla on its passage trom 
Flushing to Ostend, May 14, 
180+, 
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Antelope—Two seamen and one 
priv.ite marine wounded, 

Penelope—Three seamen killed, 
and tour seamen wounded. 

Aimable—Mr. Christie, master. 
mite, Mr. Johnson, midshipman, 
four seamen, and one bor killed ; 
heutenant W. Mather, Mr. Sha. 
well, purser, Mr. Conner, mid. 
shipman, and eleven seamen, 
wounded. 

Cruizer—One seaman killed; Mr. 
George Etlis, clerk, and three 
seamen, wounded. 7 

Rattler—T wo seamen killed, and 
five seamen wounded. 
Total—Two petty officers, ten 

seamen, and one boy killed 
one lieutenant, one purser, four 
petty officers, twenty-five sea- 
men, and one private marine 
wounded. 
(Signed) W. Sipney Suitu, 
JUNE. 
Admiralty-office, June 2. 

Copy ofa letter from sir John Thos. 
Duckworth, K. B. vice-admiral 
of the blue, &c. to William Mars- 
den, esq. dated Port Royal, Ja- 
maica, the 2d of April, 1804. 

Sir, 

For the information of the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, I 
send you herewith a letter recently 
received from captain Roberts, of 
the Snake, commanding a small 
force stationed at New Providence. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

J. T. Ducxwort#. 


His mojesty’s sloop Snake, Salt Ke 
March 18. 

Sir, 
This moment has arrived his 
majesty ’s slo pn Lilly, capt. Lyall, 
from Bermuda, who has brought 
with him the Batavian republic 
schooner Draak, commanded by 4 
lieutenant of frigate, captured = 
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the Ist instant. She mounts four 4- 
and one $-pounders and 50 men; 
seven weeks from Curacoa, and 
had taken nothing. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
W. Roserts. 


Copy of another letter from rear- 
admiral Duckworth, dated Port 
Royal, April 7, 1804. 

Sir, 

I transmit for the information of 
the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, an account of French ves- 
sels captured and destroyed by his 
majesty’s squadron under my come 
mand since the return of the 10th 
ult. I am, &c. 

J.T. Duckworth. 

List of ships and vessels captured 
and destroyed by the squadron 
under the command of rear-ad- 
miral sir J. T. Duckworth, K. B. 
Jamaica. 

French national transport L’Argo, 
of 6 guns and 50 men,’ com- 
manded by a lieutenant de vais- 
seau, in ballast; captured by 
the Racoon, captain Gordon, 
March 16, 1804.—B. Water- 
house and Co. agents. 

French felucca privateer L’ Hiron- 
delle, of 3 guns and 44 men; 
captured by the Stork, captain 
Le Geyt, off Cape Nicola Mole, 
March 30, 1804: same agents, 

French felucca privateer L’Aven- 
ture, of 1 gun and 28 men; cap- 
tured by the Racoon off Great 
Henage, April 5, 1804: same 
agents. 

Felucca privateer Le Cazar, of 1 
gun, 46 men, and 18 tons, from 
St. Jago de Cuba; captured by 
the Fortunée: same date, and the 
same avents. 

A French privateer, of 2 puns and 
17 men, destroyed by his majes- 
ty’s ship Blanche. : 

(Signed) J.T. Ducxworrn. 
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His mayesty’s sloop Racoon, off New 
Providence, March 19. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to i).form yor, 
that on Friday, 16th, in lat. 36 
deg. 51 min. W. long. 80 deg. 21 
min. N. I captured the Pau na- 
tional transport L’ Argo, mounting 
six guns, commanded by ‘Thomas 
Dussniel, enseigne de vaisseau, with 
50 troops and 20 officers and sea- 
men, 22 days from New Orleans, 
bound to France. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


H. Gorpon. 


His mayesty’s sloop Racoon, Port 
Royal, April &. 
Sir, 


I have the honour to inform you, 
that on Tuesday, April 3, I cape 
tured off the Great Heneaga, after 
a few hours chase, the French fe~ 
lucca privateer L’Aventure, come 
manded by Jean Baptiste Gay, 
manned with 28 men, mounting 
one gun and two swivels, seven 
days out of St. Jago, her first 
cruise, and had not taken any thing. 
And on Wednesday, the 4th, re- 
captured the American schooner 
Elizabeth, laden with coffee. 

Ihave, &c. H.Gorpon. 
Adiniralty-office, June 12. 
Copy of a letter from capt. Camp- 

bell, to the hon. William Corn. 

wallis, admiral of the white, &c. 


His majesty’s sloop Doris, off Point 
du Raze, 10th March. 
Sir, 

I bey leave to inform you of my 
having taken and destroyed the 
French gun-boat No. $51, of the 
second class, carrying one eighteen 
pounder and 30 men, being one of 
a small convoy from Quimper to 
Brest, ultimately to Boulogne, la- 
den with ammunition, provisions, 
&c.; the rest escaped into Hodi. 
erne, 
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erne, owing to my having sprung 
the main top-m ist, and split the 
sail, in chase. 
I have the hononr to be, &e. 
Par. Camrrece. 
The bon. admiral Cornwallis, Ec. 


His majesty's ship Doris, off Point 
du Raze, april oV. 
Sir, 

Having observed, on the clear- 
ing u ip of a fog, a number of gun- 
brigs, boats s, and chasseemarées, an- 
c aoa att the entran ce of Hodierne 
harbour; I stood in at night, and 
anchored as near as I could to pre- 
tect the boats which were dispatch- 
ed under the orders ef licutenant 
Anderson, who succeeded mm bring- 
ng out the gun-boat No. 360, of 
the second class, carry ing one cich- 
teen pe omnged and 30 men; but 
owing toa rapid and heavy surf, 
which broke at the harbour’s 
mouth, as well as their being pro- 
ed lus being more successful. 

I am, &c. 
Par. CaMPDELL, 
The hon. admiral Cornwallis, &S¢ 


tected hy strong batteries, prevent- 
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ly requested an interview. To 
which Mrs. S. replied, she must 
decline a private interview with a 
gentleman she had not any know- 
ledge of; and if he had any 


to communicate, she begged | 


would do tt to either of het bro. 
thers, or her son. But ths had mo 
etlect upon him, and he continued 
his troublesome applications, both 
by letters as well as personal ob. 
trustons, till his behaviour became 
unbearable; as, when thestreet-doo 
was opened to him, he would 
take a denial, and insisted upon 
v aruing to see Mrs. S., and the ser- 
vants had great difficulty tn forcing 
him away. 
Mr. Kemble, in consequence, ap- 
plied to Mr. Graham, the magts- 
trate at the -Public-oflice, Bow- 
street, to know how to act. Mr. G. 
advised, that when he called ag in 
the servant should behave kind! Vy 
and say, Mrs. Siddons had acreed 
to see him, and fix upon a time for 
hum to call and see her, which was 
agreed to. On Monday evenmg 
he ¢: dled, whe; the servant informe 
ed him Mrs. S. had agreed to see 
him, and appointed ten o'clock } Ves 
rday morning for the interview ; 
vite h Mr. Graham being 11 form: d 
of, he sent Adkins, one of the ofh- 
cers belonging to Bow-street, to ie 
, to take him into cvs 
tody; Mr. Kemble likewise at- 
d with the officer.—At the 
appointed time the gentleman ar- 
rived; and on his insisting upon 
scene Mrs. Siddons, the dfheer 


-- 


took him into custody, and they, 
rccompanied by Mr. Kemble, went 
to the Public-offiee, Bow-street, 
where he underwent a long private 
examination before Mr. Bond and 
sir W. Parsons. The result of 
which was, after the magistrates, 
wellas Mr. Ke mb! e, had pel ved 
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‘1 making advances of love to a 
married woman, he was liberated, 
on his promising not to be trouble- 
some any more to Mrs. Siddons, 
He proves to be a native ol Ire- 
land, and is a student of Lincoln’s- 
inn, about 23 years of age. 


A lmirai! yaaffice June pe y l 50 ] . 


Extract of a letter from vice-admi- 
ral Rainier, commander in chief 
of his majesty’s ships and vessels 
in the East Indies, to the secre- 
tary of the admiralty, dated on 
board the Trident, in Bombay 
harbour, 24th January, 1804, 
The Albion and Sceptre captured 

the Clarisse lrench privateer, of 

twelve : and 157 men, on the 
91st of December, in latitude | deg. 
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The Clarisse 
stiled from the Isle of France the 
®th November, victuailed for six 
months, to cruize in the 
Bengal; she had not made any 


capture. 
4 
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Donay evécutor of Donay v. Sir £. 
Bay ion, she: ij} of ik ‘iltsbire. 

Mr. Garrow stated, that this was 
an action tor a false return araimst 
the sheriff of Wiltshire; who had 
returned that there were no voods 
at Wardour castle belon ne to 
lord del, by which he could 
levy the debt of the plaintiff. Mrs. 
Donay, the plaintiff, he said, con- 
ceiving that lord Arundel was bet- 
ter SUC urity 
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lowed by an execution, which was 
sent to his lordship’s magnificent 
seat at Wardour Castle, in Wilt. 
shire ; but instead of the sheriff le. 
vying the goods, he had returned 
that his lordship had no goods 
there which could be taken im ey- 
ecution. Inshort,it appeared that 
all the furniture trom the state Jed 
to the feyimy-pan were vested in 
trustees ; and that his lordship had 
only the company of them and not 
the property in them. All this 
was done by order, bearing the 
date ot 1800, which recited that 
lady Arundel, whose estates were 
settled upon herself, had agreed 
that 12,0007.; shouldbe raised upon 
her estates in Shropshire, to pay 
such of his lordship’s creditors as 
he should appoint; the goods and 
furniture of Wardour Castle to be 
vested in trustees, as a security for 
the 1Y,000/. and in default of such 
appointment, the money was’ to 
vest tn her ladyship, or in her re- 
presentatives, Who were the trus- 
tees themselves, vizs Mr. E. Arun- 
del and lord Cligord, who had mar- 
ried the two daughters of lord 
Arundel. ‘ 

Mr. Garrow commented at con- 
siderable lencth on this deed, which 
he insisted was a mere fraudulent 
conveyance, intended to cheat the 
clatuis of legal creditors. 

The original judgment in Donay 
and lord Arundel was put in, by 
which it appeared that the plain- 
tiff moved %,400/. and 42/. costs. 
The sheriff’s return to the freri fa- 
cias was next read, which returned 
that the defendant had only 240/. 
which could be levied. 

‘The defence to this case was, 
that the whole furniture of War- 
dour Castle was vested in lord 
Clifford and Mr. Everett Arundel, 
by deed, «as trustees for lady 
Arundel, in consequence of 12,000/. 
being 
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being raised on her estates to pay 
his lordship’s debts. It also ap- 
peared, on cross examination of the 
steward and attorney of his lord- 
ship, that these deeds were kept se- 
cret, and never executed until his 
lordship came to be pressed by his 
creditors; nor did it appear that 
the 12,000/. had ever been raised 
or paid to creditors. A great va- 
ricty of voluminous conveyances 
were read, to support the deiend- 
ant’s case. 

Mr. Garrow, in reply, comment- 
ed with great asperity on the whole 
of the defendant’s case, and charac- 
terised it as a most foul, corrupt, 
and stinking fraud, to detcat credi- 
tors of their just demands. 

Lord Ellenborough, in his sum- 
ming up to the jury, left the ques- 
tion to them on this short ground, 
whether the conveyance to the 
trustees was bond fide, or meant in 
fraud of creditors. 

The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, thereby affirming the deed 
of trust was fraudulent. 


yuNe 29. 
S. Parke v. T. Nesuby. 


This cause was under very sine 
gular circumstances. Both the 
plaintiff and defendant are huck- 
sters in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, and the material facts 
in evidence were these: ‘he plain- 
tiff was walking in a Jane in his 
own neighbourhood, when he heard 
two men rushing uptohim. Hav- 
ing been lately robbed, he was 
fearful, and passed over a gate to 
avoid them. He presently over- 
heard his pursuers say, “* D—n 
him, there he is!’ ‘They instant. 
ly leaped over the hedge, seized 
him by the arm, and dragged him 
to Mrs. Rock’s public-house, at the 
sign of the Crown, in Great Charles. 
street, Birmivgham; there they 
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charged the plaintiff with an ate 
tempt to rob them, and insisted 
upon his being stripped naked, that 
they might draw forth the property 
he had concealed. Mr-. Whitaker, 
afriend of the plaintiff, happened 
to be present. It was in vain that 
these men desired her to retire, 
while they exposed their captive to 
this critteal examination. The 
woman said he was a friend of 
hers, and a very honest man, and 
she would see justice done him. 
They found nothing upon him 
which could excite suspicion, and 
he was in the sequel set a: liberty. 
The plainuif so maltreated was of 
theage of 72. He felt it necessary, 
in order to redeem his character, 
to bring an action for false impri- 
sonment against each of these pers 
sons in the hundred court. One of 
the men was the nephew of the 
present defendant. In order to 
rescue his relation from this em- 
barrassment, the defendant at 
first entreated the plaintiff to 
make up the affair; but finding 
the latter was determined, he 
threatened that the two men, who 
had before charged him with the 
robbery, should next swear to his 
having been guilty of an unnatural 
crime. This was sufficient to int- 
midate a much younger and more 
courageous man than the plaintiff 
His resolution, however, rose with 
the difficulty and danger of his st- 
tuation; and although a man had 
been tried, convicted, and executed 
at the preceding assizes on the 
same charge, he took the daring 
resolution to resist this nefarious at- 
tempt on his character and life. 
On the 29th of July last the defend- 
ant again endeavoured to persuade 
the plairitiff to suspend the actions § 
and on finding him unmoved, either 
by solicitation or menace, the platn- 
uff was taken up on the foul charges 
an 
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and on the Ist of August last he 


was conducted from his dungeon 
before Mr. Rix, one of the magis- 
trates for the county of Warwick. 
When he arrived, he met one of the 
men by whom he was betore mo- 
lested, and against whom he had 
commenced an action. The name 
of this man was Sadler, and it was 
contrived that he and his wite 
should make this horrid accusation. 
The man had given his evidence, 
and the matter was to be confirmed 
by the wife, when it occurred to 
Mr. Paris, a reverend gentleman 
present, thit the whole was an 
atrocious conspiracy. He there- 
fore humanely interposed, and en- 
treated that the accuser might be 
detained until his accomplice should 
be produced. ‘The magistrate com- 
plied; the woman was sent for, 
and contradicted the testimony of 
her husband in every particular, al- 
though he had ceposed that she 
Was in company with him, and was 
witness to the whole transaction. 
It is needless to say, the plaintiff 
was discharged. ‘The defendant 
had sustained so principal a part in 
this last scene, that he was under 
the most serious apprehensions for 
his own safety, and he had «already 
become acquainted with the firm 
character of the plainuff. If he 
were brought before a jury, and 
his flagitious conduct were exposed 
iM its true colours, not only the 
honest indignation, but the dispas- 
sonate judgment of twelve un- 
biassed men, in an action for da- 
Mages, would sweep away the 
whole of his property, and consign 
him for life toa gaol. In this si- 
tuation he signed a bond to the 
pati for 5000/ payable in six 
months ; to obtam payment of 
Which this action was brought. 

Mr. Erskine stated the particu- 

ste the court and jury. He 
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said, the charge for which this bond 
was intended as a remuneration 
was such as would leave his client’s 
name “ to stink for ever in the nas. 
trils of mankind ;” and he added, 
so great was the aflliction of Sadler, 
that the pangs of conscience had 
occastoned insanity. He then call- 
ed Mr. Fallows and his sister, who 
deposed to the signature to the 
bond to which they were witnesses. 
They also detailed the conversa 
tion which passed at the time, indi- 
cating that the defendant was per- 
fectly compos ment:s, and acquaint- 
ed with the contents of the instru- 
ment. 

Messrs. Gibbs and Parke, for the 
defendant, contended, that the tes- 
timony of Fallows was untrue, 
from its inconsistency; and they 
brought torward many witnesses to 
destroy the credibility of the evi- 
dence for the plaintiff, from the 
character of the deponent. 

Lord Ellenborough drew the 
attention of the jury to all the ma- 
terial points of the cause; dilated 
on the credence to which Fallows 
was entitled; and concluded with 
saying that the determination of the 
jusy would be wholly governed by 
their opinion, if the bond was or 
was uot fraudulently obtained.— 
Verdict for the defendant. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 
June 29. 
Admiral Berkeley v. Whiting & others. 


This was an action for a libel on 
the character of admiral Berkeley, 
which appeared in a weekly paper, 
called Tue Rovar Sranparop. 

Mr. Erskine stated the plaintifl’s 
case with great energy and elo- 
quence. Ee dwelt on the value of 
character, and the honest pride 
which an honourable man must 
necessarily feel in the possession 

and 
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and preservation of it. Those who 
aisre ray d itare frene! ally nevlivent 
of the means of acqu:ring it. ‘T'a- 
eitus, one of the most enlightened 
judges of human nature that ever 
wrote, observes, t hat they who de- 
spise fume despise the virtues which 
bestow 1t.—-—-** Cor empl re: fume a 
contemmunt virtutes.”’ The libel in 
question was gross and malignant, 
written with a view to divest this 
gallant othcer of those qualities 
which are most essential toa naval 
or military character. It was sign- 
ed an * Old Sailor,” and descr thed 
admiral Berkeley as a shy cock—as a 
follower of the dastard!y maxim so 





pomtedly set forth in Butler's hu- 
mourous poem of Hudibras— 


* He who fights ar 
“NI. ly live to bi rht another day ; 


“ Dut he t th At is in battle slain 
“Can never live to hght again.” 
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And the infamous publ cation 
eharged him with 2 particslar act 
of cowardice on the glorious Ist of 
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edto have been published by the 


defendants, 

Capt John Monkton, of the 
royal navy, was examined .for the 
plaimt th, and. stated, thet he 


first lieutenant on board the Marl- 
borough, when she was under the 
contmand of ¢ yptain Berkel vy in 
the’ engagement of 


Jeune 1704: hein his situation as 
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Witness produced minutes mack 


during the procee dines of the ship 
and fleet in the engage ment, and 
read part of them to the court > by 
which it appeared, that on the Ist o 
June the sienal was made by lord 
Howe, on board the Queen Char. 
lotte, for the Marlboro ugh and De- 

"7 ‘th aectiait with which q 
the plaintiff cor nducted | his ship to- 
wards the enemy, and with great 
precaution ordered the crew not ti 
tire until close to the ships We 


, they had to engage: his orders be- 


ing obeyed, th ey did not e: ngage 
till between the stern of one French: 
man and the head of another, w Aes 
the Marlborough raked both, and 
threw the French line into the great- 
est cor ifusion ; » she then dro PP ed to 
leeward of the enemy, and was en- 
raged byanS gun ship © n the a 
board bow, and “a large ship on the 

starboard quarter, after having 
forced two ships tostriketo her. By 
this unequal contest, and bem¢ se- 
parated trom tv e British feet, w! 
was then to windward, she 
tot lly di masted, had up rds ¢ 
thirty men Killed, and a hundred 
wounded. The plaintiff tought on 
the quarter-deck the greater part 
of the enyacement, :u d received a 
violent contusion on his forcheac 
by a splinter shot; im consequent 


s 


ot which, by the advice of his of- 


ficers, he went down in the cock- 
pitto have his wound dressed, after 
axe . aS a } 
rivine his swordand the commane 
of the ship to the witne: SS, his fit 
lieutenan ty during the plaintiff's al 
sence, who remained with the su: 
greon. ‘The ship was reduce dito 
the most shattered ve im; ve 
re “ 7 r hy en 4 ° 
stern was shot away ; ht 
masts, and the last « f her colours. 
Atthe same time, I. e Montagne, 2 
hu n Iep { 
French ship mounting one hunares 
and thirty guns on four decks, Was 
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bearing down to sink the Marl- 
borough, but was cut off bY the 
Royal George. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the witness kept the 
command during the plaintiff’s ill- 
ness, who appeared to have been 
dangerously wounded. There was 
not the smallest want of courage 
to be imputed to the plaintiff, and 
the witness saw that he behaved 
like a brave British officer. 

Mr. Romney, the surgeon of the 
Marlborough on the Ist of June 
1794, proved that lie dressed the 
wound which admiral Berkeley had 
received in that action; that as 
soon as it was dressed the admiral 
(then captain Berkeley ) attempted 
togo upon deck, but famited on the 
cockpit stairs, and coatinued for 
along time in a siate of insensi- 
bility. From the wound itself, 
and all the symptoms attending it, 
he was convinced that there was a 
serious concussion ef the brain, 
which made it absolutely impossible 
for captain Berkeley to have re- 
mained upon the quarter-deck. 

Mr. Forbes was a surgeon resi- 
dent in London, and visited the 


plaintiif about the latter end of 


July; he had seen the wound in 
his forehead, which had partly ex- 
foliated the skull; he was con- 
vineed that such a wound must 
have been attended with such a 
concussion of the brain as would 
render it impossible for him to re- 
Min on the quarter-deck as com- 
mander of the ship. He should 
have judged, from the appearance 
of the wound, that it must have 
produced insensibility and stupor 
almost immediately. 
Admiral Duncan gave the plain- 
uf a most excellent character for 
officer-like conduct. 

Lord Hood and earl St. Vin- 
“ent attended for the sume purpose. 


The chief baron and the iurv 
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however, expressed their entire sa- 
tisfaction with the testimony of the 
gallant admiral, and dispensed with 
examining more evidence, 

Mr. Dallas, for the defendants; 
made a very long and able address 
to the jury in mitigation of da- 
mages; he deseribed the libel to 
have been sent to the defendants in 
an anonymous letter, and from 
want of caution, and without any 
design to injure the reputation and 
honour of the gallant admiral, it 
had been published. The unfortunate 
men, he observed, who had been 
employed merely as mechanics, 
namely, the printer and publisher, 
ought, in justice, to be excluded 
from the quantum of damages, as 
they had acted under the orders of 
Congreve, the editor. 

Mr. Dauncy fellowed on the 
defence, with arguments extenua- 
ting the defendant’s conduct. 

‘he lord chief baron observed, 
no defence had been made}; and, 
having censured the publication ot 
the libel, from its evil tendency, 
directed the jury to give such da- 
mages as they adjudved commen- 
surate to the injury it produced. 

Verdict for the plaintiff, One 
thousuad pounds damages. 


JULY. 


11. Last nicht at eleven o’clock, 
a most alarming fire broke out 
at Gandon’s cooperate, Geerge- 
yard, Whitechapel, which entirely 
consumed*the premises in the space 
of twenty minutes. The conflagra- 
tion was so great at the commence- 
ment, that the people who inha- 
bited the contiguous houses fled 
naked into the street. The ware- 
houses of Messrs. Samlin and Co. 
had a narrow escape, the front of 
the windows being at one time in 4 
blaze, which was in time fortu- 
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nately extinguished by a plentiful 
supply of water. This is the fourth 
time, within these few years, these 
premises have been burnt. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
July 12. 
Kensington v. Fenton. 


This was an action of ejectment, 
to recover the possession of several 
houses in Bartholomew-close. 

Mr. Gibbs stated, that the plain- 
tiff was the eldest son of the late 
lord Kensington, whose name was 
William Edwards, and who was 
tenant for life of estates left him by 
his brother, with remainder to the 
plaintiff in tail. A power had been 
ziven to the late lord Kensington, 
by his brother's will, to grant leases 
for 99 years, upon three lives, re- 
serving the best improved rent. 
By virtue of that power, he had 
granted a lease of several mes- 
suages in Cloth-fair, near Smith- 
field, to a Mr. Champion, one of 
which was rented by the detendant. 
The object of this action was to 
vacate that lease, on the ground of 
the rent reserved being madequate 
to the annual value of the premises 
at the me the lease was granted, 
which was in 178 The lease 
in question was renewable on the 
death of any one of the lives, with- 
out afine. This was also a ground 
af forfeiture. It had been once re- 

newed by the late lord, who, it was 
supposed, had taken a fine, though 
the tact did not appear upon the 
face of the lease. The rent re- 
served was only 11/. though the 
premises were worth three times 
that sum. He should prove these 
facts, and the verdict of the jury 
must necessarily be in his favour. 
Several witnesses were called, 
who fave their opinions as to the 
walue of the houses in the year 
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1784. Some described them a< 
worth 27/. a year, and others 23/.; 
but it appeared that their informa. 
tion on the subject was extremely 
vague and incorrect. The houses 
at the time of the demise were in 
a very dilapidated state, and had, 
at a very considerab'e expense, 
been altered and repaired by the 
lessee. 

Lord Ellenborough, after the 
examination of each witness, inti- 
mated his opinion, that their testi- 
mony fell very short of proving 
that the late lord had made an im- 
provident bargain with his tenaat. 

There were three other actions 
which depended on the verdict in 
the present one. 

Mr. Erskine, in the course of a 
very eloquent address to the jury 
for the defendant, regretted that 
the present lord Kensington was 
not in court, to witness the dis- 
graceful scene which his agents 
were exhibiting in his name. That 
young nobleman, whose gay and 
fashionable pursuits precluded his 
attention to the concerns of his for- 
tune, would doubtless have been 
ashamed of having occupied the 
time of the court and jury, and 
would instantly have consented toa 
nonsuit. He was a young man re- 
cently come to the possession of 4 
patrimony adequate to support, 
with splendour, any tide his ma- 
jesty could bestow on a subject ; it 
was therefore placing him in 4 
most invidious point of view, to ad- 
vise him to appear in a court of 
justice, for the mean and unworthy 
purpose of grinding and oppress'ng 
his tenants, who had derived their 
titles from his father. It wasa de- 

rradation of his own character, an 
insult to the shade of the deceased 
lord, and a proof of the want o! 
lial piety, to attempt, by litigious 
objections, to set aside acts a, 
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nised by his parent. The defert- 
dant’s landlord had, on the faith 
of the late lord Kensington, ex- 
pended upwards of 12001. in re- 

iring these premises, which were 
ina low neighbourhood, and, at the 
time he took them, in a most ruin- 
ous condition. It was an mdication 
of an avaricious disposition on the 
part of the plaintiff, to wish to an- 
ticipate the enjoyment of his rever- 
sion, and, wallowing in wealth as he 
was, to desire to have in his posses- 
sion the produce of all the money 
laid out on the assurance of his fa- 
ther’s title. The learned counsel, 
after a variety of very severe and 
pointed remarks, trusted that the 
jury would, by their verdict, ex- 
press their indignation at this ac- 
tion, which was only the first of a 
series of others that stood ready for 
trial, 

Lord Ellenborough thought the 
late lord had, under all the circum- 
stances, obtained the best improved 
rent he had a right to expect, and 
had acted with due regard to the 
interest of the reversioner. 

The jury, without a moment’s 
hesitation, returned a verdict for 
the defendant. 

17. A most melancholy accident 
happened yesterday by the falling 
in of two houses in Dunkestreet, 
near Great Garden-street, Mile- 
End New Town. Both these 

ouses were let out to poor people 
with small families: in the first 
s¢ were five families besides 
gers, and in the second about 
same number. It is but justice 

to say, that the surveyor of the di- 
strict, as well as the landlord of the 
s, gave notice to the inhabi- 

tants, some weeks ago, to quit, as 
. os lives were net thoucht safe ; 
“ tr! Monday ‘several of the peor 
dy : im consequence of that 
» touked out for dwellings to 
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remove to, but, failing of success, 
were under the necessity of remain- 
ing where they were. As soon as 
the neighbours were recovered from 
the alarm whieh so dismal an acci- 
dent occasioned, they set to work 
to clear away the rubbish, with the 
laudable intention of saving as 
many lives as possible. A person 
of the name of Richards was the 
first who relieved some of the un- 
fortunate sufferers from their dread- 
ful situation. The confusion of 
cries under the ruins rendered it 
almost impossible at first to dis- 
cern the exact spot where they lay. 
At length he found one Royston, 
his wife, and son, who had occu- 
pied a room up two pair of stairs: 
they were all much bruised, and 
were sent immediately to the Lon- 
don Hospital. Next he found four 
children, two of whom were seri- 
ously injured, and were sent to the 
same hospital; the other two had 
the good fortune to be screened 
from the ruins by a piece of tim- 
ber, and escaped unhurt; they 
were sent to Miles-End workhouse 
to be taken care of. On searching 
further, Richards found a female 
child, about nine months old, be- 
tween two pieces of timber, unhurt; 
the little innocent was lying on its 
back, playing with its clothes, un- 
conscious of any danger. She 
greeted her deliverers with a smile ; 
and was sent after the others to the 
workhouse. Further assistance ar- 
riving, the search was continued 
with great ardour: a man, named 
Box, his wife, and three children, 
were traced by their eries to the 
cellar, when they were dragged 
from the window unhurt. It ap- 
pears that this family had occupied 
the ground-floor, and had fled into 
the cellar for safety, on first hear- 


‘mg the crash. Two old women 


"were found, one of the age of 90, 
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and the other 80; they occupied 
a back room up two pair of stairs. 
The former had been confined to 
her bed seven months; neither of 
them received the least injury, and 
were sent to the workhouse. 

The most distressing part of this 
spectacle was a poor woman, who 
had lain-in on Sunday last: both 
herself and child were materially 
injured. ‘The alarm of the woman 
was so great, that her death was 
the consequence. 

Before nine o’clock such exertion 
had been used, that the whole of 
the persons were found who it 
was supposed were missing ; and, 
however miraculous it may appear, 
not one of them was found dead ; 
very few had their limbs broken. 
A widow and her daughter, who 
dwelt m a back room up two pair 
of stairs, were among those most 
hurt; alsoa man and his wite, who 
occupied a garret. When the ac- 
cident happened, nearly all the peo- 
ple were in bed: consequently when 
they were taken from the ruins they 
were entirely naked, and had not a 
rag to put on except what they ob- 
tamed from the humanity of the 
neighbours. 

Out of the 35 persons who were 
found, 14 only were sent to the 
hospital ; some few who were not 
dangerously hurt, and had friends, 

wished to be carried to them: those 
not so fortunate were lodged at the 
workhouse. It was a lucky cir- 
cumstance that the party-wall be- 
tween the two houses did not give 
Way, OF Many persons must inevi- 
tably have perished. 


CAMP, FAST BOURN. 


1S. This morning, about nine 
Pr mR 

Os lock, whilst the troops were per- 

forming their accustomed exercise 
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on the nicht of the lines, an alarm- 
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ing fire broke out in the centre of 
the camp, which brought about a 
great deal of bustle. The confla- 
gration commenced in the tempo- 
rary mess-room erected for the of- 
ficers of the 48th regiment; and as 
the fabric was composed chiedly of 
wood and straw, it was soon re- 
duced to ashes. The contiguity of 
an ammunition tent, and the very 
inflammatory materials of which 
the huts are composed, which, in 
the vicinity, had been built by mar- 
ried soldiers, caused a great degree 
of anxiety. Fortunately, however, 
the tire ceased where it commenced; 
and as the mess wtensils were saved, 
little damage was sustained. 

This accident excited a lively 
sensation in the surrounding coun- 
try, and along the coast. ‘The fire 
and alarm beacons, on all the dif- 
ferent hills, were immediately seen 
on fire, and a considerable degree 
of alarm must have been the con- 
sequence. 

On Sunday a man in the service 
of Mr. Porter, of Felixstone, Nortolk, 
was struck dead, from the ‘top of 
a hay-stack, during a storm ot 
thunder and lightning, and a dog 
killed which lay at the foot of the 
ladder. The stack was set on fire; 
and another man near it had bis 
head singed. The storm extended 
over the whole of Norfolk and 5ut- 
folk, and did much injury in dit- 
ferent quarters. At Bury, a cow 
was struck dead in a field belong- 
ing to Mr. Butcher. At Harwich, 
during the same storm, Another 
man was struck dead, while asstst- 
ing to cover a hay-stack from the 
rain. His watch was entirely meit- 
ed, and some halfpence m 
pocket were found run in 2 _— 
as if melted in a crucible. Phe 
farmer, who was ‘standing a 
bottom of the ladder, had his foot 
much burnt. 


Admiralty 
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Admiralty-office, Fuly 21. 


Copy of a letter from vice-admi- 
ral lord viscount Nelson, com- 
-mander in chief of his majesty’s 
ships and vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, 10 Wm. Marsden, esq. 
dated on board the Victory, at 

sea, May 19. 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit you, for the 
information of the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty, a copy of a 
letter from captain Pettet, com- 
mander of his majesty’s sloop Ter- 


magant, giving an account of the 
boats of that sloop having, on the 


15th instant, taken possession of 
the French chebeck privateer Feli- 
cité, off Port Favona in Corsica, 
which it appears the enemy had 
scuttled previous to leaving her, as 
she soon afterwards sunk. 

Iam very much pleased with 
captain Pettet’s exertions in having 
destroyed this vessel, as she was one 
of the finest privateers in this coun- 
try, and had capfired two of our 
merchantmen last year, off Tunis. 

I am, &c. 
Nerson and Bronte. 


Termagant, Port Forma Island, 
of Corsica, May 15. 
My lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
Your lordship, that at two p.m. I 
chased a stranve sail under the 
land, but before I could arrive up 
with her, she got into the port Far- 
ma, and anchored behind the reef of 
rocks. I came-to with a sloop, and 
sent the boats in, who brought her 
out; but, from the enemy’s having 
scuttled her, she went down within 

#amile of the shore, in four- 
teen whom water ; she proved to 
oe e Felicité French chebeck, 
: manded by captain Felix Po- 

Sta, belonging to Ajacci 

68 bo Zhyaccio, Mount. 
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ing two long guns in the bow, and 


six brass swivels, besides smail 
arms, &c. and I believe staty men, 
‘as she appears to have rowed 


thirty oars. 

I am sorry to add, that one man 
was wounded in boarding. I can- 
not say too much in praise of the 
crew and officers upon the occasion, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


R. Pirrer. 


The right hon. viscount Nelson, &c. 


Admiralty-office, Fuly 24. 


Copy of a letter from capt. George 
Morris, commander of his ma- 
jesty’s sloop the Penguin, to 
William Marsden, esq. dated off 
Senegal Bar, the 25th of March, 
1804. 


His majesty's sloop te Sy Se- 
negal Bar, March 25. 
Sir, 

I beg you will be pleased to ac- 
quaint my lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, that, cruizing off 
Senegal, according to their Jord 
ships’ orders, on the 17th instant, a 
French privateer schooner, in en- 
deavouring to avoid his majesty’s 
brig under my command, ran on 
shore near the bar, where I had 
great reason to hope, from the surf 
running high, she would have been 
destroyed ; in which I was disap- 

ointed. The surf continuing, | 
had no opportunity of destroying 
On the 
,.in the evening, I observed two 
armed schooners had dropped 
down to the mouth of the river; 
and on the morning of the 24th, 
from the one on shore having shift- 
ed her position, I had reason to 
believe they were endeavouring to 
get her off. I theretore wood as 
close in shore as the nature of the 
coast would admit, and commenced 
an attack on them, in nope of 


(12 3) rivings © 


her till the 24th instant. 
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driving them up the river, and 
eventually to burn the one on shore. 
We exchanged shot for an hour 
and a half; when, finding I could 
not get sufficiently close to effect 
my purpose, I stood off. 

Lieutenants Williams and Ray- 
ley, with many of the crew, having 
volunteered their services, and fear- 
ing she might be got off, and ren- 
dered a further annoyance to our 
trade, I was inclined to accept their 
offers, though the armed schooners 
were then within two cables’ length 
of her, and the surf still running 
high threatened much cpposition 
to their exertions. At ten p.m. 
I dispatched lieutenant Williams in 
the jolly-boat (conceiving her best 
adapted to the surf), with orders 
to destroy her, if possible; at one 
a.m. I had the satisfaction to see 
her completely on fire, and at day- 
light totally destroyed. The ser- 
Yice was performed unobserved by 
the enemy, and reflects great cre- 
dit on lieutenant Williams and his 
party, for the cool and steady man- 
ner in which they conducted the 
enterprise, and merits my greatest 
acknowledgments and thanks, 

IT learn she was called La Re- 
nommice, a vessel of large dimen- 
sions, commanded by citizen Re- 
naud, mounting 1° six-pounders, 
two of which were on board when 
destroved, and two nines, manned 
with 87 men, belonging to Senegal, 
from Cayenne, last trom Goree. 

[ have great pleasure in adding, 
that nota man was hurt on this 
occasion. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

CG. Moats 
W. Marsden, esq. admiralty. 


Admiralty-office, July 24. 


Copy of a letter trom the righr 
hon. lord Keith, K. B. admiral 


of the blue, &c. to Wm. Mars. 

den, esq. dated at Ramsgate, the 

22d inst. 
Sir, 

I transmit, for their lordships’ 
information, a copy of a letter from 
captain Owen, of hjs majesty's ship 
the Immortalité, to rear-adniral 
Louis, acquainting him that the 
enemy's flotilla, outside of Bou- 
logne-pier, had been surprised at 


thar moorings by the late gale of 


wind, and sustained very consider- 
abie loss in attempting to regain 
their ports. 

Their lordships will not fail to 
observe how much captain Owen 
expresses himself to be satisfied 
with the merits of captains Jacksot 
and Heywood, of the Autumn and 
Harpy, and lieutenants Richardson 
and Price, commanding the Blood- 
hound and Avcher gun-brigs, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
| \\eirn. 


His moajesty's ship Immortalit, 
Boulogne east seven or eight 
leagues, July. 

Sir, 

The wind yesterday set in strong 
from the N. N. E. and N. E. by N. 
and made sq much sea that the 
enemy's vessels in the road ot Bou- 
logne became very uneasy; and 
about eight p. m. the leemost brigs 
began to get under weigh, and 
work to windward, whilst some of 
the Ingyers ran down apparently 
for Etaples; their force was then 
forty-five brigs and forty-three lug- 
ers. 

I made a signal to look out on 
these vessels, which was immed!- 
ately obeved by the Harpy, Blood- 
hound, and Archer, who cose 
with them, giving their fire to such 
as attempted to stand off from the 
land: the Autumn was at this time 
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time in giving her support to the 
vessels already on this service, and 
continued with them, during the 
whole weather tide, to fire, from 
time to time, on such of the ene- 
my's vessels as gave them oppor- 
tunity. At day-light this morn- 
ing there were nineteen brigs and 
eight luggers only remaining in 
the bay; and about six o'clock 
these began to slip single and run 
to the southward tor Etaples or the 
river Somme, the Autumn and 
brigs being then too far to leeward 
to give them any interruption. 

a soon as the tide permitted 
this ship and the Leander to weigh, 
we stood in with Boulogne, when I 

ived that a brig, a lugger, 
and several large boats were strand- 
edon the beach west of the har- 
bour; the enemy were shipping and 
endeavouring to save from them 
what they could, but I have not a 
doubt the rising tide would com- 
= their destruction ; three other 
igs and a lugger were on the 
rocks near the village of Portee, 
totally destroyed ; a brig and two 
luggers remained at anchor close 
to the rocks with whefts up, and 
the people huddled together abaft ; 
the brig had lost her topmast, top- 
sail, and lower yards, and one of 
calle the head of her main- 
Mast ; sea was making a per- 
fect breach over them, at if "se 
€ continues their situation is 
less. 
€ merits of captains Jackson 
and Heywood, as well as those of 
nts Richardson and Price, 
are so well known to you, that 
I need ~ 

only say, they actéd on 

“S Occasion with the same deci- 
‘ive promptness they have always 

wn; and though the night pre- 
Vented my seeing all that passed, 


‘© Cannot be « doubt but that 
Mer Weil-timed attack caused the 
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enemy’s confusion, and occasioned 
much of their loss, which, taking 
every circumstance, is, I doubt not, 
far beyond what fell within our ob- 
servation. 

I have not yet been able to col- 
lect the reports of these officers, but 
will forward them the moment that 
they join me. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed ) 
E. W.C. R. Owen. 
Rear-admiral Louis. 


26. On Friday morning last a me- 
lancholy circumstance occurred in 
Norwich:—As Mr. Joy, an hos- 
pital pupil, Mr. Samuel Barker, 
wine-merchant, Mr. Robert Bar- 
ker, and Mr. Rackham, were 
bathing near the new mills, they 
swam off with an intention of going 
to the mills’; but Mr. Joy 4nd Mr. 
S. Barker, perhaps fearful of their 
powers, turned about with an in- 
tention of swimming back to the 
bath-house; but the current, or 
eddy, which set in for the mills that 
morning unusually strong, pre- 
vented them. On alarm being 
given, Mr. Rodwell the dyer's 
men, as soon as possible, put off 
with their boat, and took up Mr. 
S. Barker, (who had been support- 
ed by Mr. Rackham) after having 
gone down twice, and was disap- 
oa the third time, totally ex- 

austed. Mr. Robert Barker also 
made great exertions to save Mr. 
Joy : at one time he held him by 
his hair; but Mr. Joy being much 
heavier, and one at that time 
of assisting himself, Mr. Barker 
was compelled to let him go, and 
he disappeared : nevertheless, with 
a view if possible to render him as- 
sistance, Mr. Barker humanely 
dived near the place where he went 
down, but without any effect, and 
(E 4) during 
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dering chief part of the time the si- 
tration ‘of all four had been ex- 
tremely perilous: the mills were 
sthpped, sevetal boats with creepers 
were soon procured ; but though 
every possible exertion was made, 
it is supposed he must have been 
under water near twenty minutes 
before he was found ; at last, a man 
of Mr. Rodwell's brought him up 
within ten or fitteen yards of where 
he. went down, ‘The best profes- 
sional assistance was instantly pro- 
cured, the body was immersed ina 
popper of warm liquor, every ex- 
eftion to inflate the lungs and re- 
animate the body, which patience 
and judment could devise, was re- 
sorted to, but, we lament to say, in 
vains This young gentleman, who 
waé in his 19th year, was the son of 
Mr. Joy, surgeon, of Docking : the 
atuiableness of his manners, and 
the rectitude of his conduct, would 
have rendered his life of beneficial 
<onsequence io society, and have 
made his unumely death a subject 
oft > severest regret to his family, 
and to.all who had the happiness 
ob das friendship, or the pleasure of 
}tisacbquaintance. His body was 
interned yesterday morning; and 
we'are happy to add that Mr. S. 
Barker, whose life was nearly thus 
terminated, was sufficiently reco- 
vered to attend the remains of his 
antoftupate companion to the 
grave. 
shduiva'ty-o fice, July I. 
Cone ofan enclosure from captaia 
! Overt Dudley Oliver, C m- 
mander of his miajesty’s ship the 
Melpomene,to Wiliam Marsden, 
e \- 


Melpomene, of Havre, 


‘ ‘ ' , 

My lord, of al y g ry L804 . 
oy ’ ‘ s? fe ‘ } a> 
wince my aetier to your lordsijip 

: he ” . 
. . }™, : , —_ ¥ ] ’ 
«a sait j , ‘ Behe nny we ua very 


light and variable winds for three 
days, which were succeeded by a 
g e from the northward, when the 
»ombs had some difficulty to keep 
clear of the shore. Yesterday the 
wind having got tothe S.W., I 
stood in with the squadron, and at 
eleven made the signalforthe bombs 
to try their range; they placed 
themselves with the utmost preci- 
sion immediately off the pier heads, 
and at a quarter past eleven began 
a most tremendous fire of shells and 
carcases, which was continued with- 
out intermission for an hour anda 
half. In avery few minutes the town 
wasobserved to be on fire ; and as 
the pier was very ful! of vessels, it 
is impossible but they must have 
suffered considerably. The vessels 
which had been outside the pier, 
during the bombardment of the 
16th, were so much annoyed as to 
retire, some into the pier, and some 
up the river; one of them was 
towed on shore under the batteries, 
und has been since taken to pieces. 
The enemy’s mortar batteries have 
been very considerably increased 
« é 

since the attack of the I6th; and 
although the fire from them on the 
bombs was as great as, I will ven- 
ture to say, was ever experienced, 
they being considerably within the 
range, yet it is with the most inexs 
ressible pleasure T acquamt your 
lordchip, that not a man has been 
hurt. A shell passed through the 
mizen stay-sail of the Zebra, an- 
other carried away the spare top-sail» 
vard of the Merlin and two chain- 
plats, and grazed her side; anda 
trenry -four pound shot cut the 
spare top-mast and some other 
SAYS, and lodged in the hooms of 
the Hecla; this is all the damage 
done. Tt is impossible for me to 
find’ words to express my admira- 

* laet of the captams 
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champ, and the other officers and 
crews of the bombs, for the able 
manner in which they placed and 
managed their vessels ; and also to 
the oficers and men of the royal 
artillery embarked on board of 
them, for the judicious manner in 
which they fired the shells. Some 
Jaggers came out of the pier during 
the bombardment and fired their 
guns ; but they were made to keep 
at a respectful distance by the vi- 
cinity of the Merlin, Pluto, Locust, 
and cutters, which were always 
ready to give assistance where 
wanted, as were the other ships in 
the squadron in the situations as- 
signed to them. I have the honour 
to be, &e. 

Rosert Duprey Oviver. 


Right bon. lord Keith, K. B. 


[This gazette also contains a 
letter from vice-admiral sir J. T. 
Duckworth, K. B. commander in 
chief at Jamaica, to William Mars- 
den, esq. dated Port Royal, Jamai- 
ca, June 10, 1804, enclosing a re- 
turn of nineteen vessels captured 
and destroyed by his majesty ships 
under his command. ] 


AUGUST. 
Admiralty-ofice, August 1. 


Extract of a letter from captain 
Columbine, of his majesty’s ship 
Ulysses, to commodore Hood, 


dated May 7. 
On April 30 we fell in with, off 


ra as, and captured, after a 
. hours chase, Le Petit Décidé, 

tench lugger privateer, J. Bi- 
fa Master, with one long brass 
oer et and twenty-six men, 
ce ig! had been a fortnight 
Wadaloupe, but h; 2KC} 
nothing, sii at 
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WARWICK ASSIZES,. 


Cooke, esq. v. the earl of Warwick. 


3. This was an action to recover a 
compensation in damages against 
the defendant, lord lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of the county of 
Warwick, tor a trespass committed 
by him upon the property of the 
olaintif The damages were laid 
at 1O00/. 

Mr. Dayrell stated the case, on 
the part of the plaintiff, whom he 
described as the sen of a very re- 
spectable gentleman in this county, 
He was possessed of a small inde- 

endent fortune, was married to a 
sas of the greatest respectability, 
with whom he lives in a domestic 
manner ; in the winter residing in 
London, and in the summer in 
various parts of the country. ‘The 
learned counsel then stated the va- 
rious places to which the family had 
gone in the course of the summer; 
at length the plaintiff, in the begin- 
ning of September 1803, was call- 
ed to London to attend his mother, 
who was extremely ill. He left in 
the possession of Georve Hands, 
the Warwick carrier, two trunks 
and a hamper, to be forwarded to 
Hampton Lucy, near this town. 
These packages, onthe 9th day of 
September (by an order which the 
learned counsel read, signed by the 
defendant), were seized by one of 
the constables of the parish of St, 
Mary, and conveyed to the ruard. 
house. Mr. Dayrell said, he was 
at a loss to conceive, where the de- 
fendant could have found such a 
precedent,—not in military law, he 
was certain; the property of British 
subjects in British land was held 
sacred, where the laws would 
equally protect the peer and the 
peasant. He knew of no right, as 
lord lieutenant of the county, by 
which he was empowered to seize 
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on the property of a British loyal 
subject, and treat him as a traitor 
or felon. The English law did not 
furnish any right. ‘The plaintiff 
therefore came for justice, and at 
the hands of a jury of his county- 
men, justice he was sure to receive. 
The property of the plaintiff was, 
as he had stated, conveyed to the 
puard-house, and an order was 
sent to two military officers, high 
in command in the Warwickshire 
militia, to attend on the following 
Sunday, with the noble defendant, 
to examine the contents. Accord- 
ingly on the Sunday, the lerd licu- 
tenant, colenel Packwood, major 
Wheeler, the constable Kemp, and 
a blacksmith, who was sent for to 
break open the trunk, all met in the 
guard-house, where they began to 
rout out the contents, which con. 
sisted of dirty linen belonging to 
Mrs. Cooke and the rest ot the fa- 
mily ; these were strewed about the 
floor, some put in and others left 
out. And here he must complain 
oi the indelicacy of the noble de- 
fendant’s conduct, as Mrs. Cooke 
was within a short distance of thy 
spot, and might have been sent tor. 
They might have been well satis- 
fied the trunks could not have run 
away, tor they were safely depo- 
sited in the guard-house, with two 
colonels of battalions to guard 
them. But all this was done, tor 
what purpose it was impossible tor 
him to guess. ‘Lhe~plainud had 
been denounced in the tace of his 
country asa traitor or felon, no such 
charge had been substantiated; and 
yet the noble defendant, who had 
been the cause of his disgrace, had 
not tendered any amends, or, as was 
his duty, sect the phamuff right in 
the eyes of the world. His charac- 
ter had been outraged, aad his pro- 
perty serzed, Was it to be en- 
dured, that because a centlemas 
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chose to live a retired and domestic 
life, in the bosom of his affectionate 
fumily, that he should, at the will 
or caprice of a man high in office, 
be dragged forth from that privacy 
and seclusion, and denounced to the 
world as a felon or a traitor? 

Thomas Kemp, the constable of 
St. Mary, proved, that on Saturday 
the 9th of September, 1805, he re- 
ceived an order from the defendant 
in the following words ; 


“1, George, earl of Brook and 
Warwick, do command you, and 
every one of you, to seize any 
bookss papers, parcels, or packages, 
which nity be in the handsot George 
Hands, the conmon carrier, direct- 
ed for Mr. Cooke, or Cooke, 
esq. at Hampton Lucey, and the 
same deliver over to the ¢ ustody at 
the keeper of the guard-house at 
Warwick, atter putting on the same 
your proper seal. 

(Signed) 
“ Broox and Warwice.” 
To the constable, &e. 





rrr 


Che witress, Kemp, then proved, 
that in obedience to this order he 
seized two trunks and a hamper, 
which he delivered to major Wheel- 
er, at the guard-house in Warwick, 
having first pui his seal on them; 
that he knew Mr. Osborn, a miller 
and tarmer, at Hampton Lucy, but 
knew nothing ot what passed there, 
nor had he ever heard any cause fot 
suspicion respecting the character 
of the plaintit. He was bound to 
obey the orders which he had re- 
ceived from the lord lieutenant. _ 

Mathew Clogie, the keeper of 
the military stores, proved the re- 
ceipt of the trunks and hamper ; 
was present on the Sunday when 
they were examined. The ear) ot 


Warwick, colonel Packwood, and 
ler, came togetier.-- 
do by his lerdsiup to 


bring 
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-o@ out the trunks and hamper; 
the witness was asked by the noble 
lord how they could be opened, and 
whether he could send for a black- 
smith; accordingly George Ireland 
was sent for, and he opened them 
with a false key. After they were 
opened, lawyer Woolley was sent 
for; the witness went forhim. On 
his return he found the linen on 
the floor; there was a quantity of 
shirts, shoes, hose, bed linén, gentle- 
man’s apparel, &c.; and in the 
hamper was a quantity of books. 
When the gentlemen were satisfied 
with examining the contents, the 
witness was ordered to pack them 
up; which he accordingly did. 

Mr. serjeant Vaughan then ad- 
dressed the jury on the part of the 
defendant. He observed upon the 
nature of the action, which was 
stated to be, to recover damages 
“for seizing, detaining, and break- 
ing open, and forcing certain trunks 
and hampers, tossing, tumbling, 
and damaging the same,” for which 
the plainuff had laid his damages 
atone thousand pounds. It was 
their province to estimate what 
damages the plaintiff had sustained 
a this tossing and tumbling bout, 
toentitle him to claim one thousand 
pounds! ‘The learned serjeant then 
proceeded to comment upon the 
statement of the plaintiff’s counsel, 
imwhich he had come to the con- 
clusion, that all the defendant had 

one, Was to be considered in a mi- 
tary capacity. He cohtended, 
we jury — not bound so to con- 
t—they were to recollect that 

the defendant united in his official 
Capacity, the characters of not only 
lieutenant, but custas rotulorum. 

not only, therefore, was to be 
forseed Mm a military capacity, 


Mw ma civil one. As custos ro- 


an he Was at the head of the 
~ eStiacy of the county, all the 
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magistrates changes the county 
deriving their authority from him. 
The learned serjeant was surprised, 
therefore, that the counsel for the 
plaintiff could find any difficulty in 
admitting the defendant’s civil capa- 
city; inthat capacity hewasamenable 
to the supreme government of the 
kingdom. The questions forthe jury 
to decide, with respect tothe law and 
the facts of the case, were, whether 
the defendant was authorised to re- 
present to the secretary of state, cir- 
cumstances which had come withia 
his knowledge as custos rotulorum, 
respecting the plaintiff's conduct, 
aad upon that representation the 
consequences that followed. With 
respect to the question of damages, 
he should submit, under the direc- 
tion of the learned judge, that one 
penny, or one shilling, was sufhi- 
cient, supposing the law or the case 
was in the plaintiff's favour, for no 
specific damage had been proved. 
He would put it to the candour of 
the jury to say, whether any thing 
had occurred in the course of the 
examination which would sanction 
the epithets of indecent and inde- 
corous, as applied to the noble de- 
fendant. ‘The learned serjeant, 
after commending the propriety 
with which the gentlemen concern- 
ed in the examination of the trunks 
had conducted themselves, pro- 
ceeded to detail what he denomi- 
nated the facts of the case; namely, 
that the plaintiff had come to 
Hampton Lucy, taken lodgings 
there at a Mr. Pritchard's, where 
his conduct had excited suspicion of 
his loyalty, from these circum- 
stances, that he would not allow his 
letters to be fetched from the post- 
office, but went for them himself: 
that he refused to sign the paper 
which was delivered to him for the 
general defence of the country, as- 
signing asareason, that hehad given 
im 
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im his name at London: these and 
some other circumstances were con- 
strued by a Mr. Osborn, a miller 
and farmer at that place, into sym- 
ptoms of disaffection, or at least, 
causes for that suspicion ; m conse- 

mence of which he communicated 
the same to the defendant, and it 
was discovered that these packages 
were lying for him at Warwick. 
The defendant, upon this commu. 
nication, wrote to Mr. secretary 
Yorke, and recetved orers from 
government to act as appeared best 
t hinr for the safety of the state. 
Under this impression he had done 
no more than his duty: considering 
the precarious situation of affairs tm 
this critical conjuncture, no blame 
could possibly at.ach to the noble 
Yoru. HH any fanlt was to be laid 
at his door, it was the fault of a 
strong rooted and invincible attach- 
ment to the government of his 
coniitry, which Sov vermment, cone 
ceiving he was entitled to protec- 
tion, were now affording him that 

rotection. 

Sir Nash Grose thought the 
question of Jaw was clearly in the 
plaintiff's favour, and theretore evi- 
dence necd not be produced. 

Mr. Dayrell warmly contended, 
that after the statement which the 
learned seryeant had made, it was 
requisite, nay his clrent had a right 
to demand to be further heard in 
vindication of his character. Was 


it to be permitted that a charge of 


disloyalty, should attach, and a Bri- 
trsiy sulicer uot to be at liberty to 
repel it? 
Si Nash Grose observed, that 
the plaintiff had a right to recover, 
ndto the amount of the damage 
he had sustained; none, however, 
ad heen prove d. He then stated 
vhele ef the evidence, and put 
i¢ te the jury to say, whether any 
(videvee wos adduced to shaw that 


the defendant acted from an evil 
spirrt. Ina crisis like the present, 
there was good reason for mavis. 
trates to be circumspect; if they 
dared to do any thing maticioys)+ 
or oppressive, they would be pu. 
nished. 

The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintef, One shilling damages, up- 
on wn understanding that the same 
would carry costs of suit. 


Adimyralty-sffice, August 7. 


Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
sir Charles Cottoa, bart. to Wil. 
liam Marsden, esq. dated on 
board hts majesty’s ship the San 
Joset, off Ushant, August, 1804, 

Sir, 

Herewith I transmit 2 letter for 
the information of the lords com. 
missioners of the admiralty, from 
vice-udmiral sir Robert Calder, 
with its enclosures, giving an ac- 
count of the destruction of two of 
the enemy’s corvettes by his majes- 
ty’s ship the Aigle, off Bourdeaux, 

I have the honour, &c. 
C. Corton. 


Prince of I¥al. 1, oF Re hefurt, 
July 19. 
Sir, 

I have the pleasure to infe Tm rv 
his mayjesty’s ship the Aigle (whom 
1 had placed in shore to watch the 
enemy's motions) fell im with two 
French ,national corvettes, which 
captain Wolfe drove on shore new 
Bourdeaux and burnt, having frst 
used every means without efect to 
get them afloat. The Aiele found 
only twenty-six French ofheers and 
men left on board these corvettes 
when they took possession of them; 
the rest had made their escape 0 
shore. 

The names of these corvettes are 
La Charante ant La Joie; the first 

a ship 
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a ship of 20 guns and 104 men, 
and the other « brig, pierced for 14 
uns, but had only eight mounted, 
and’73. men. They had on board 
the ordnance and stores complete 
for acorvette just launched at Bay- 
onne, to which place they were 
carrying them. “+ , 

I here enclose captain Wolfe’s 
letter to me of his proceedings in 
the destroying of these vessels, and 
also a list of the prisoners he has 
got on boad; these I have direct- 
ed to be sent into port by the first 
opportunity. 

a4 I have the honour, &c. 
R. Carper. 


To the hon. W. Cornwallis, &c. 


His majest "5 Sf up the Ai: gle, 
July lo. 
Sir, 

Afier passing the squadron on 
the 9th instant, when at the anchor- 
age No, 3, was drove to the south- 
west by the gale; on the 10th we 
lost sight of the Hawk. “On the 
12th, when standing im for Cor- 
dowan, in beating up for the ren- 
dezvous, saw a large brig and ship 
with all sail set, steering to the 
southward. I supposed them to 
be part of the squadron from Roche- 
for. At five p. m. closed with 
them (they never altering their 
course from our lirst seeing them), 
prepared, and expected, from their 
mManwuvres and sienals, a close ac- 
ton, they having shortened sail, 
with men at their quarters, when 
within Proper distance: but, to our 
prea surprise, afier firing their star- 

ard broadside at us, they ran the 
ships on the strand, within a stone’s 
cast of each other, and directly took 
to the boats, which instantly swam p- 

On touching the beach, about 
ten leagues to the south of Cor- 
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and about two points off 


S. 71) 
douan, and some of them were 
drowned. ‘The wind being at N. E, 
land, 
I had great hopes of bein able to 
get one or both of them afloat 
again, and anchored the Aigle 
about a mile from the beach; but 
after a night and part of the next 
day in fruitless efforts, from the 
very great surf set in by the late 
western gale, I was obliged to de- 
stroy them by fire; which was effec- 
tually done by Mr. Furlonge, mas 
ter, and Mr. Steel, the runner, as 
scarcely any part was perceptible 
when the Aigle made sail. 

The prisoners on board the Aigle 
are John Sanson, lieutenant de 
vaisseau, the officers, and eight 
soldiers and sailors of the French 
national ship the Charante, of 420 
tons, 2U guns, six-pounders, four 
swiveis, and 104 men. 

Benjamin Godobert, lieutenant 
de vaisseau, his oflicers, and nine 
soldiers and sailors of the French 
national brig La Joie, 2.50 tons, 
pierced for fourteen, but only eight 
twelve- pounders mounted, two swi- 
vels, and 75 men. La Joie had 
sixteen six-pounders, a quantity of 
arms, powder, shot, and other ord- 
nance stores in the hold. They 
were from Rochetort, but had sail- 
ed in the morning from the Gi- 
ronde, stealing alony shore for Ray- 
onne, and mtended to return from 
thence with stores for the French 
marine at Rochetort, which I am 
proud in having prevented, and 
trust in meeting your approbation. 
None of their shot struck us, nor 
did ours materially injure them, as 
only their masts and sails were a 
little torn. 

Had they come alongside, as ex- 
pected, the brig having shifted her 

uns for the purpose, 1 am certain 
the crew ot the Aigle would have 
acquitted 
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acquitted themselves as English- 


men do on those occasions. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
G. Wotre. 


Sir Robert Calder, bart. vice- 


admiral of the blue, &c. 


Admiralty-office, August 7. 


Copy of a letter from captain Ro- 


bert Dudley Oliver, commander 
of his majasty’s ship Melpomene, 
to William Marsden, esq. dated 
off Havre, the 2d instant. 

Sir, 
I beg leave to enclose to you, for 


the intormation of my lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, a copy 
of my letter to lord Keith, of this 
date. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
R. D. Oriver. 


Melpomene, off Havre, 
dugust 2, 1804. 
My lord, 


The wind having changed yes- 


terday to the N. E. I determined to 


make another attack on the nume- 
rous vessels in Havre pier, as well 


as those which were moored out- 
side, amounting to twenty-cight 
brigs, and as many luggers, and 


stood in with the squadron, as per 
margin®. Athalt-past seven p.m. 
the bombs were well placed otf the 
pier-heads, when they began a well- 
directed fire, which was kept up 
with great spirit for about an hour 
and ahalf. ‘he town was very 
soon observed to be on fire in two 
places; and seven brigs, which 
were on the outside of the pier, 
tound it necessary to move; one 
lost her main-mast. As the wind 
came more of! the land,and 2 strong 
ebb tide setting out, I ordered the 
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CAugust, 


bombs to discontinue firing. At 
half-past nine we anchored with 
the squadron about five miles from 
the light-houses. As the Explo- 
sion had fired away all her shells, 
and the Zebra most of her powder, 
I had them supplied from the Me. 
teor; and at half past five this 
morning got under weigh, and 
stood in with the squadron again. 
Before eight the bombs took up 
their position near the pier-heads, 
and kept up a constant fre for near 
three tas with shells and car- 
cases; so many shells burst on and 
about the piers, that the enemy’s fire 
was observed latterly to slacken con- 
siderably, and it was evident they 
were in the greatest contusion: 
some brigs and luggers, however, 
got under weigh, and came cut te 
endeavour to annoy the bombs: but 
all the other ships and vessels of the 
squadron were so well placed as to 
give chase to them immediately ; 
and it was only by cutting away 
their boats, which were astern, and 
retreating very speedily into shoal 
water, that they escaped ; but not 
before they had run the gauntlet 
of all the ships and cutters, and 
were very closely engaged for a 
considerable time by the Merlin, 
Favourite, Locust gun-bng, and 
Hope cutter; and on this occasion 
I feel particularly indebted to the 
exertions of captains Brenton and 
Foot, and lieutenants Lake and 
Dobbin, whose vessels were very 
often during» the action in very 
shoal water, with a falling tide; t0- 
deed nothing but the bad sailing 
of the Merlin prevented captam 
Brenton from cutting off the stera- 
most brig. 

The Locust lost her mat-top- 


: Melpomene, Ari adne, Trusty, Magnanime, Merlin, and Favourite; Hecla, Meteor, 
‘plusion,and Zeosa bowds; Ming George, Hope, Nancy, Countess of Eigu, and 


F 
Locust cuitess, 


snast, 
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mast, but I have not heard of any 
other loss. The conduct of the cap- 
tains Sykes, James, Paul, and Beau- 
champ, commanding the bombs on 
hoth these occasions, was highly 
meritorious; and although their 
ships were frequently struck, it 
gives me great pleasure to add that 
no lives have been lost. What 
damage may be done to the enemy 
by near five hundred shells and 
carcases thrown into the town and 
bason last evening and this morn- 
ing, it is impossible to calculate ; 
but I may without vanity say, that 
if the exertions of the enemy’s flo- 
tilla be not much greater on our 
shore than on their own, we have 
little to dread from them. 

I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my. obligations to every 
oficer and man employed in this 
squadron. 1 am, &c. 

(Signed ) 
» Dupiey Oxiver. 
Right hon. lord Keith, K. B. 


14. Avery extraordinary and fatal 
accident occurred on Sunday, at 
the house of Mr. Hoffman, confec- 
toner, in DBishopsgate-street. It 
appears, that about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, one of the shopmen, 
having occasion to go down to the 
Ke-well to fetch up ice, by some 
means set fire to a quantity of straw 
which covered it. The straw being 
damp, did not burst forth into a 
fame, but continued to burn in a 
smothered state; the man did all 
he could to extinguish the fire, but 
without effect; and it extended it- 
“it all over thewell. By this time 
ra man became so ill and faint, 
rom the stench arising from the 
tries Straw, that it was withdifficul- 
= —_ d suffocation. When he 
vil es the top of the well he was 
““ Caceedingly ill, and went to 
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bed, but without mentioning to any 
one what had happened. After 
some time, being considerably re- 
covered, he got up and communi- 
cated the whole of the affair to his 
fellow servant, and mentioned his 
determinaiton to go down the well 
again, to make a second effort to 
put out the fire. He accordingly 
went; and having remained therea 
considerable time, his fellow-ser- 
vant called him from the top of 
the well, and not receiving any an- 
swer, he became extremely alarm- 
ed, and imparted his fears to a por- , 
ter belonging tothe London Tavern, 
which is directly opposite, to Mr. 
Hoffman’s. ‘The porter immedi- 
ately went down into the well to 
see what had become of the shop- 
man, whom he found to all appear- 
ance dead; and though he himself 
was greatly affected by the smoke, 
he thought he should be able to 
bring the deceased to the top of the 
ladder, upon his shoulders. The 
r fellow had nearly succeeded in 

is humane intention, and was with- 
in a short distance of the top, when 
he was obliged to throw tlte corpse 
from off his shoulders, and it fell to 
the bottom of the well. The por- 
ter himself ‘was so completely over- 
come by the stench, that he was not 
able to keep his hold of the ladder, 
and almost at the same moment 
dropped down himself. The man 
at the top was dreadfully agitated, 
and alarmed the whole house. As 
it was now supposed that the fire 
had nearly spent itself, afd that 
there was less danger, a person was 
found, who offered to venture down 
into the well, to save, if possible, the 
life of the porter who fell from the 
ladder: it was too late; the man 
was found to be dead. This per- 
son was down only a short time be- 
fore he began to experience the ill 
effects of the foul air; and not- 
Widusianding 
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with her sister. She wished to say 
something to her father, but he was 
busy and cou tld ner list en to her: 

she then said that she would zo 
and destroy hers elf, but no per son 
believed that she had any stfch in- 
tention. Sh lw I told the clerk to call 
her acoach; but while he was gone 
for that purpose, sho went out to- 
wards Georve-strect, he believed, 
and got one herself. 

The coroner V ‘rot e down the ver- 
dict—** Deranyed in her mind, and 
ina fit of insanity drowned her- 
slf.” This the jury subscribed 
their names to, and it was returned 
accordingly. 


Adm irai ty offi fy Mug. 21, 1e0+. 


Copy of a letter from sir Charles 
Cotton, bart. vice-admiral of the 
white, to William Marsden, esq. 
dated on board the San Josef, oif 
Ushant, the 10th instant. 

Sir, 

Herew ith T transmit, for the in- 
formation of the lords commis— 
sioners of the admiralty, a Jetter 
from captain Innes, of his majes- 
ty’s sloop Rambler, giy ing an ac- 
count of the c; upture of two sloops 
of the enemy, and of hav inier driven 
on shore ~ the rest ot ad COds Lup COn- 
voy at St. Gillies. 


lam, &c. Cuas. Corton. 


His miajesty’s 


» Ra millers 
al seit, Aug. 16. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to ac quaint 
You, that b< Ing between the Isle 
Dieu and the main, on the merning 
of the Tth inst. J observed nine sal 
of sloops and chasse-marées close 
inshore, stee ring to the southward 
aad eastward. A} out nine it fell 
calm : I then sent the boats under 

© comm: ind of liens . Foreman and 


Mi Cor, Master’s gnate, to take 


Mr. 


possession of them; but, favoured by 
alight air, they came to an anchor 
under the b. ittery of St. Gillies, and 
within muset-shot of the shore; 
notwithstanding which two of the 
sloops were brought off with great 
cra Me intry, under a smart fire {rom 
field pieces and musketry: the 
others cut their cables, and ran 
aground so near to the pier-head, 
it was impossible to get them off. 
I have the honour to be, Xe. 


(Signed) Tuos. Ixnnus. 
Sir ell Co tto daly bart. & Ce 
Admi altyeo ffi ty Aug . 23. 


Copy ota letter from admiral lord 


Gardner, commana in chet 


of his maresty "? shi s and yesse ls 


on the coast of Ire sabes to Wm. 

Marsden, esq. dated at Cork, the 

22d of Aucust, 1504. 

Sir, 

Captain Maitland, of his majes« 
ty’s ship Loire (who has been 
cruising for the last three weeks 
for the protection of the home- 
ward-bound convoys), arrived here 
this afternoon with the Blonde, a 
large Vrench privateer, of 3U guns, 
Y-pounders, and 240 men. Ene 
closed I have the honour ot trans- 
mittine to you, fo r their lordships’ 
intor mation, a copy of capt. Mait- 
land’s letter to me on the subject, 
tovether 1 with a list of wounded on 
board the Loire. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
GARDNER. 


Loire, at sea, dug. 18. 
My lord, 

I have much satisfaction in an- 
nowncins to you the capture, by 
his maie sty" 5 ‘ship Loire, of a {ri- 
gate privaicer, belonging to Bour 
deaux, mounting th irty S-noenders, 
with 5 Ox men, which I kad the 
good fortune to fall in within = 
49 « in, 29 mix. long. 12 deg. 2 
(F) min. 
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min.on the 17th mstant. She has 
been a wondertul annoyance to the 
British trade during the present 
war, and is the ship captam Gor- 
don so gallantly contested wiih, 
until the Wolverine was in the act 
of sinking. She held the Loire a 
chase of twenty hours, the last 
quarter of an hour be Migr “A rhinnme 
action: from our situation, tove- 
ther with the darknew of the meht, 
tew of our guns took effect up: 
her til latterly. Seven other mien 
were badly veounded, two ot wi 4 
ATE SUCe dead. Sia of thre ¢ wre’ 
men were wounded, two only se- 
verely, and, J arm hajspy to add, are 
ina tar way of recovery. L have 
every reason to be plewsed wath 
the conduct of the ofheers and 
up's company T have the honouw 
to command, durmy the short time 
the action lasted ; and feel satistied, 
that had she been a frigate of equal 
force to the Leire, they would have 
lost none of the credit they so de- 
servedly obtained on a former oc- 
C.t51On. 

The Blonde had been out twenty 
days trom Passage, in Spain, with- 
out having made any c#pture. 
She ts a very fine ship, suls re- 
matkably fast, and Appears Lo be 
very well calculated tor his ma- 
iesty’s service. Paclosed is a list 
ot the wounded on board the Loire . 

Ll have the honour to be, Ke. 
b. L.. Mairranp. 
Admirallord Gardner. 


List of the wounded on board his 
Trajesty’s ship Loire, m action 
with the Blonde, 17th August. 


Midshipman—Mr. Connor. 


Seamen—Win, “Tavior, J 
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last Thomas Clare, a pris ite of the 
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to gather mushrooms. ‘T. Clare, 
the prisoner, went out at 5 o’clock 
on Sunday morming bv himself. 
He was tollowed by another pri- 
vate, and two) drum-bovs, who 
observed him in the fields, and 
asked him whether he was 
mushrooming that morning? He 
answered that he Wills, and disup- 
peared, Shortly after the boys 
heard some cries, and concluded 
that a farmer had cauelht Cl 
among his pease, and was ¢! 

ing him. ‘They ran toward 


, j . ; 
piace, Mert hk f th > 4 e and in i 

. , 3 i 
several bIOWS. Lie} hat 
‘7 . = * q 4 . 
Clare’s foravine cap on the tovt- 


» ‘ s 


. : ned 
pati: mimediately a man k ipes 
from the site of the hedge, and 

, ! 3) “hoy 
made off Over A ClOVET Cie | ‘ 

1 ’ sd ys 
kne W this to he ( ! ire $ ana & ‘ 
coins t ) e) ” m whence , 
rad come, +} gee 4 rnd he by Ty 
il 7? 
bedd, Warm, but 
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‘They returned to the camp, but 
found that Clare had preceded 
them. He was wrapped in a blan- 
ket, and pretended to be asleep. 
Some ot the clover @rass Was stick- 
\ g ia his shoes. He was iumme- 


di Att ly sec ured. 


The prisoner 1S anly 21 vears ot 


age, and was marred about iwo 
months ago. 


SEPTEMBER 1. 


On Wedne diay night a2 most 
hocking accident happs ned 
Wis sor barra k ye R. bert Allice, 
a private belonging to the Cold- 
seam regiment of Toot: Puars, 
. ing duty there, was taken un- 
ell while in bed about eleven 
srelock he got up and went to 
the privy, where it. ts supposed 
either for want of strength to sup- 
por ‘ t himself, O! losing 4 his bal; imce, 
the seat being, only a rat, he tell 
backwards, and the place being es 
tremely large, it 1s supposed he was 
mmedtatel v sufttoc ited, it being 
above six teet deep. ‘he bevy he- 
longing to the tap adjoming the 
barracks, heard a noise, and hav- 
g no doubt but some person had 
ulen in, having heard a man 
seu, very properly gave the 
alarm. He got a candle and lan- 
tern and se arched, but could see 
body. The boy then Went to 
tit guard-house, and gave the 
irm; 3 bu they were all in bed. 

t Wricht and two privates 


ved at the place In a few mi- 
ome they wot << me stron’ . 


it'.4de 
Straps and drarved tor } 


> . — 
‘ on a) 
hi bhe 


: 
‘it without effect; when two of 
comrades, of the names of 
ghes and Rosethorne, deter- 
ri don using their utmost exer- 


“ recover him, and stripped 
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eh... Bes 
ye tives naked and were fet 


owa by she 


) being fastened 


as 9 
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rd them | tince g yeh 1 © 
round their bodtes 3; and a ler some 
exertion, they iouwnd him sutfocated 
: } ’ , , . 

and without the ieast ppearant e ot 
} : ° ’ ! >. . .* .) 
life, and 2 most SHOCAMY speewacie, 
{yee ems, Ey pe ee } 
PWT SGAN at Ree kad ©) CLO” Ne the 
coroner’s jury sia Se. gen the body, 
and brovghkt in therr verdict—sAc- 
cidental death. 

It is supposed that a short time 
. . . . | 
since, a private belonging to the 

i > Pe 


Statfordshire militia was lost in 


this place in a stmilar way, as he 
Wits I i @ Qn No Lruiny > were 
ever neard or lim. 


4 if / rai ‘Ye fice, S. Al. k. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Mungo 
Cilmor, commander of the last 
India c pany 2 ship the Eliza 

Ann . ee Wi thhiam Marsden, Cie 
dated off the Start Point, the 3ist 
of August, 1S04. 

Sir, 

Having sailed from St. Helena 
on the 9th ot July with the Union 
and Sir William Pulteney extra 
India ships, put under my cor- 
mand as senior ofiicer, by order of 
governor Patton, | nave the honour 
to acquan it vou, for the intorma- 
tion ot the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, that on the 22d ot 
August, beme in the lat. 45 deg. 
5 min. N. and long. isdeo. W. 
— rht, a French brig privateer 

“ame down upon us, and at cwht 


A. M. engaged the Union, she 


. . ' » | ad 

being the headmost ship, and 
struc kupon the Llizaand Ann and 
th r Willian ] Pultenc V *s coming 


up, aha an action of about twenty 
munutes: she proved to be La 
Venus, mountme 16 cuns, four, 
erzht, and twelve-pounders, with 
GS men on board (of her crew), 
commanded by capt. Pierre Henry 
Nicholas Beiuamy, a hi utenant in 
the krench navy; out eleven days 
from St. Andcero, had recaptured a 
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Spanish lugger and sloop, detai _ 
by his mayesty’s sloop Wasp; tiv 
men of her crew were pris ners on 
board ; in the action the privateer 
had one man killed, and two badly 
wounded. The privateer parted 
company from ws in the night of 
the 2Oth, to the westward of Scillv, 
and I am in hopes she will j ret sale 
into port, having only ciree pri- 
soners lett on board, the rest being 
on board ot our ships. 
lt am, &c. M. Gitmor. 

La Venus had seventy-three men 
on board when she sailed, and was 
fitted out tor a crumse ef ft ity a 
htty days: 
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Court of Picdpoudre. 

Before the steward of Bartholomew 
fair and a special homage. 
Custlecrants agamst Brownlow. 

The plaintut is a toretener, a 


nitive of Bremen, anc prop retor ot 


one of the theatrical booths in Bar- 
tholomew tar. He cited the de- 
fendant, who ts a respectable young 
man in the Ciy, to answe for an 
injury, which, if repeated, mith 
be attended with the most sericus 
eonsequences to him m his protes- 
sion. He had announced the play 
of the ‘Tempest, or the Enchante “dl 


Island, and had tilled ever part of 


his theatre with spectators, anxiou 
to see the pertormance. The cur- 
tain drew up, and the play beran . 
but when the heroine of the piece 
was to have presented gg Mi. 
randa was no where to be found. 
Search was madi nse but in 
vain—a substitute could not he 


ask 


procured ; the andience were ¢ 
satisfred, and mamsted on havine 
their money returned. ‘Vheir de- 


mand was entoreed with such vi 
lence, that the manager was com- 


pelted to Con } ly. lie returncd 


I P A i & , feimber 
all the do oreni a. 9 amounting ke 
$/. 37s. He continued his ingu 
nes, and at leaath. leseundl tidinge 
ot the fair fugnive. He repaired 
toa house it doubtt 


| tame in the 
neigh bourhood of Cloth-fair, and 
there foun rr man anda fé¢-a ee with 
the detendar She retused to re 
turn * th him, till the police-office: 
took both her and her paramour 
into custody, and brought them to 
the court appromiated to the dis. 
cusston of all disputes arising within 
the precincts of the fa'r. 
fendant admitted the tuct of per 
suading Miranda to accompany 
him; but he contended, that a 
act was voluntary, he was 

countable to any one. ‘The steward 
address - the homue, or jury, ob- 


servitic, that this v AS at Case Which 
ms called for taeir interte- 
rence. It was by acts et immora- 
lity that this antient tetution had 


boea eben mito divecy 


a oe 
Pikes adhak 


J ' \ 
he hoped the verdict cu the present 


occasion would vindicate the cha 
racter of those who had the con- 
trol of it, “The woman, he sad, 
was, to all intents and purposes, 


the servant of the plamril, and the 
successtul exercise of his profes 
depended on her attendance. It 
Was therefore a wrongful act to en- 
tice her away at the n) ment when 
her services Were Wanted. ‘The 
homayre returned a verdict 101 
plaintiff, 8/. 17s. the amount of Us 
money the plaintift had been oblige: 
to return. 

Rierere against Drownlow. 


This cace are — % if « ; Ue rormet 
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It was acomplaint by the ousoan 
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discovered. ‘i'here was no dowbt 
in the minds of the homage as to 
the plainutt having heen disho- 
noured, and a verdict was returned 
in his favour to the amount of Sl. 
The defendant not having sufficient 
money about him to discharge 
these two sums, he was detained 
til] he sent for his friend, who pard 
the whole of the damages and 
costs. ‘There were several other 
trials; but the circumstances at- 
tending them were not of sufficient 
importance to merit particular 
mention. 

8. Firnr.—A litte betore one 
yesterday morning a very destruc- 
tive fire broke out in the sugare 
houses belonging to Mr. Hodgson, 
Church-lane, Whitechapel. How 
it originated has not transpired ; 
but it appears, that a short tume 
before, the warehousemiin, agree- 
ably to custom, inspected every 
roomin which a tive had been used 
in the course of the day. On look- 
ing mio the suear-loat room, he 
was exceedingly annoyed by a 
smell proceeding from fire; and 
immediately procured assistance in 
the neighbourhood, to be ready to 
extinguish the times, should they 
appear ; he nex! wave notnee to the 
commandant of the Whitechapel 
volunteers, who ordered the drums 
to beat to arms. ‘this cireum- 
stance occasioned, at tirst, a little 
constemmation among the inhahi- 
tants, who appreheided that the 
French Were landed. Many of the 
corps Were impressed with the same 
aed, and obeye do the summons 
with infinite alacrity. Atthe time 

wi great victenee, und 
raged with uncommon itary. The 
Premises were so well stocked with 


+ 


lar. th-at it ¢. +} ? . 
qtr, that it ted the Hames till 
4 d 

vy Alena cark . 
f ’ Mereased to an ast nishing 


sy and might be seen at 


twenty mules distance from Lon- 
don. Several engines by this time 
were at work ; but such was the 
height of the buildings, that they 
could do little towards extinguish- 
ing the flames. hey therefore 
chiefly directed their attention to 
the houses on the right and left, 
which through their exertions es- 
caped injury. ‘The two. sugar- 
houses continued to burn till ten 
o’clock yesterday morning, when 
they were completely gutted, and 
nothing to be seen but bare walls. 
Out of the great quantity of sugar 
the premises contained, only 200 
loaves were saved. Besides the 
Whitechapel volunteers, those of 
Portsoken-ward and Spitalfields 
attended to protect the inhabitants, 
and the premises on fire, from 
being plundered ; in which they 
fully succeeded, notwithstanding 
the many attempts made by the 
freebooters from Bartholomew ‘fair. 
10. Wednesday morning last 
about 3 o’clock, a most alarming 
fire broke ow in the stables of the 
White Hart inn, situate in the 
Back-lane, in Colchester, oe¢ca- 
sioned by a lighted candle being 
unprudently left therein, which, 
setlng fire to the straw, commu- 
nicated in an instant to the hay and 
straw lofts abave, anc catirely de- 
stroyed the buildiug, together with 
& horses belonging tothe 2ist light 
dragoons. ‘Lhe alarm was: given 
by a party of the royal east Mid- 
dlesex regunent, who were doing 
duty as town guard. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed on the 
mbhabrants in general for their 
welliimed «assistance; and to the 
militiry in particular, who re- 
pated numeciately to the spot, 
under the directions of general sir 
James Craig, who was present, 
urging them to use every exertion 
in cstinguishing the flames; which 
(ft) % were 
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but, br the well-directed use ot the 
Engines, they were prevented trom 
preading. The mn iiss 
i a 


t uned ho dam Fe, the a 
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b ~ being det I “d Tile rs irom. 
SHockinGc Acciprstr.—Latelv, 


as 2 young man of the name ot 
Robinson, a farmer, at Denham, 
near Uxbridge, was driving his 
team down Denham-hill, he took 


the usnal precartion of lockine the 
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wr. 4 o} } prersye 1, —— 
hind wheel, to preyent the cart 
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] CNCIOSE QA ht t ot capture e hy 
the squadron during the las 
months, and an extract of a lettre 


trom captam Columbine, ct hie 


‘aae 
—_ a . |. : . . 
majesty’s ship Ulysses, and have 
Ss om pie 2 
tae honour to be, Ac. 
OAM. I I 
; : ; 
List of vessels captured by the 
squadr n uncer t] ommand of 


, YT 
commodore Samuel Hood, trom 
the Ist of Ja rv to tl 


of June 180! 


: > 9 ‘ 
French privateer Bell se, of & 


guns and 2 men, captured by th 


‘ . = ,¢ ‘ : 
Cvane, January 24, [S04 


the St. Tones t, Si > dat 
ene lish ship Mariana, | 
with fish, recaptured by the Heu- 


reux, same date. 
Frere) privateer Hlarm: C. 


,.? vr? ** I | ’ % ‘ ' » 
 vuns and SZ men, capt l 
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60%. } Oo <*'<" 
ce guns and 4.5 men, captured by 
the Sul UUTY Sly TSOk. 

Fre: neh priv:iteer Viibusties 
6 guns and GS men, captured by 
the Heure we same date. 

An English ship, laden with a 
valuable = red, recaptured by the 
Imogen, Mareh 1sO4, 

An English ship, laden with a 
valuable cargo, recaptured by the 
Drake, same date. 

French privateer Egyptienne, of 
86 guns wad 250 men, (tormer- 
ly a national frigate, ) captured 
by the Hippomenes, Mareh 
1804. 

English ship hiden 
with merchandize, recaptured by 
the Hippomenes and Osprey, same 
date. 

English ship Rigby, with troops, 
recaptured by the Hippomenes 
and Osprey, March 25, 1804. 

French priv: iteer La Rose, of I 
gun and 49 men, captured by 
y) ’Eclair’s boat, with LO mea, seme 
date. 

Englist il ship Hope, laden with 
sun dries, recapt i} the Osprey, 
April ISO4. 

French privateer Belle 
of | gun and 26 3 1 captured 
by the Ulysses, same date, . 

Duich national trigate Proser- 
pina, of 3 2 guns % Cal ptured by the 
Centaur and ui dron at Siurmam, 
May 5. 1804, 

Dutch national corvette Pylades, 
ook ¢ SUNS, Ci apt ured by ditto, 
same date. 

~~ national schooner George, 
a 10 funs, captured by ditta. 


same date. 


ucia, Febn 


r, Oo! 


or 
hevds 


Reliance We 


red bs 


Dé CSSC, 


_ Dutch merchant ship Pelican, 
cen with « -antiore.d } 
ditto captured by 


‘ ‘ ° 9 
Dutch merch nt ship Johanna, 


( tpt ured by 


i 
ae . +) 
“Sb WILT «) 
' i 


MO, same date. 
\ Dutch merchant shipy laden 
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French p operty 
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&e. captured by ditto, 


with sugar, 
same date. 

English ship Boyd, laden with 
plantation stores, recaptured by 
the Galatea, May 19, 1804. 

A French sloop, name unknown, 
laden with provisions, captured by 
the Netley, same date. 

A French schooner, name un- 
known, laden with provisions, cap- 
tured by ditto, same date. 

English ship Cyrus, laden with 
sundries, recaptured by the Cyane, 
same date. 

French privateer Les Trois Freres, 
of | gun and Zt men, captured by 
the U ly SSS, May 15, 1SO#. 

English ship Beaver, laden with 
slaves and ivory, recaptured by 
the Galatea, June 25, 1804. 

English ship Esther, laden with 
coals and potatoes, recaptured by 
the Heureux, same date. 

An English ship, laden with 
sundries, recaptured by the Busy, 
Sime Wate. 

A Swedish galliot, laden with 
and passengers 3 
captured by L’Eclaur, same date. 

Sam. Hoop. 


Extract of a letter from captain 
Columbime, of his majesty’s ship 
Ulysses, to commodore Hood, 
dated June 2, TSO4, 

On the [5th of last month I cap- 
tured Les Trois Freres, a French 


schooner privateer, with I gun, 
and 24 men, Jéan Detreuil mas- 
y Metin’ 
ter, from Martinico. 
CRIM CON. 
Ennis Summer Assizes. 
Before the honourable baron 


Smith, and a spectal jury. 
This was an action for damages, 
brought by the reverend Charles 


Massy against the most noble the 
marquis of Headfort, for crim, 
(¥F) 1- nal 
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~thbae 


nal conversation with the plaintiff's 
wife.—Damaces at 10,0007, 

Mr. Hoare stated the case for 
the plaintifi.—The plaimtiff, the re- 
verend Charles Massy, is the second 
son of a pe nileman of high distinc- 
tion in this county, who has been 
more than oncecalled tothe represen- 
tationof it, by a tree and honourabi 
election; and not only so Geseend- 
ed, but is a person et liberal edu. 
cation, a member ot one of the 
learned professions, in the prime 
ot lifes a man not only ot moten- 
sive manneis, and ot mnocent lite, 
but a man whose virtues corre- 
spond with his situation m society, 
and adorn the profession he has 
adopted. In the year 1796, Mr. 
Mass) became attached to miss 
Rossleowin. Mr. Massy being a 
second son, and not mdependent 
of the bounty of his father, pos- 


sesed then a living but of SOV] a 
year. Sir Hu gh MM: issy, his father, 
disapproved a match which had 
not fortune to suppert the cham 


of beauty, and had therefore pro- 
posed one with a voung lady of a 
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but really was, unmixed and usa. 
bating ; he loving with constans 
and manly ardour, she with cha 
and equal atiection; and dur; 
he interval, Hieave 7 had ieal 
their union with a boy, the bo 
and cement of their present hap. 
} INCSS S, the pledge and prom: se of 
tut ure multiphed felicities. ‘hen, 
at this period, Mr. and Mrs. Massy 


exhibited such an example cf 


> 
“Te 


roa ee 


ai? 
mestic contentment and satisfaes n 
to their neiehbours, their relatives, 


and their trends, as to convince 
them that the sacritices he mude 
Were not too great: that her grate. 
ful and affectio: ate returns, 
conduct so nelly liberal and , 
terested) aflictionate, were not 
too little. Guilt and treachery had 
not yet made their way mto ux 
abode of peace and imnocence; all 
Was qguict, tranquil, and happy, 
till, to the mustortune of this ce Upc, 
and of this county, the marquts of 
Headtort made Ins appearance at 
Limerick. Mr. Massy happened 
to have had some years since a 
living in the county of Meath, 
where lady Bective, the mother oi 
the marquis of pica rt, was 2 
prin ‘ipal  p: arishio ner, and tiem 
whom, during his residence m the 

wish, Afr. wee recerved much 


pallion, 
pokte and hospruabie at 
rom this curcumstance ct 


qjikaiat ee with her, Mr. x 
wanted on her son, oa hi 
at Limerick, nvited lium te s 
house, and strained his i 
means to wive the n oj 
Bective every proot of his s¢ of 
j I ‘ mer “ott te ns nd ri ° 
i > }) + hilst mad ing 
é : ibi S] rit ot ) 4 i ’ 
1 a 1 | Mt \l t x je i 
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104. J o¢ <'s 
ger, $0 hospita hly received, and 
afectionately cherished, was to 
wr porson mto his peace, and 
make him a wretch; for no rea- 


eanable man could su Ippose that 
lord He adi {i rt, ‘if his t t in 1, Wo nuuld 
ever disturb the peace of any 


fam ity—his are (f xr he is above 
fifty) , his fh fig te, his face, made 
such a supposition not only impro- 
hahle, But almost ridic tlous : 
soit happened, this hoary veteran, 
in whom, hike JEtna, the snow 
gbove did not quench the flames 

one looked at Mrs. Massy, 
and yarked her for ruin. And 
nothing more beautiful could he 
behold, and nothing upon ae 
~ was more unlikely that such 


vel, 


sal 


venerable personage as his 
impression. Lord Headtort spent 
four days at Summer-hill, on his 
Mr. Massy to the gentlemen of 
“ge in 
the connty; the bishop 
. Massy, 
and every other gentleman and 
I need not, in this most h Lospitable 
part ef Ireland, mention to vou 
. entertained, and che- 
_ ] es - 
mse, by the friends and relatives 
Was endeavou ing, by every polite 
and ho sp ital sle 
a render Dis temporary 
‘ay In this country not unplea isant 
? r 
rst created in the bre: ist of the 
ry not sus pict on, but ‘con- 
Is of Hanifeee Was [90 atte tive 
ontident im 
he , ee? 
Virtue of his Wie, too gene. 
yrved an 
’ and yet too prudent wholly 
oh ee | K or ‘rard ° 


sin could have made an improper 
Arst visit, and was introduced by 
t' e first T ank and nenabiiae 
' Lime- 
rek, brother-in- taw to Bey 
nobleman in a netehbourhood. 
the consequence. Lord Headfor 
was received, 
of Mr. Mas Sy. Whilst Mr. Massy 
attention im hjs 
power, 
"1 him, some anonymous Jetters 
veyed an intimat ion, that the mar- 
to Mr Massy, in 
z} . 
rn é 
$ re cred 3 inform ition SO CO ne 
r dis: 
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N C E S. (89) 
Massy prohibited his wife’s visits 
to Limerick; andthis was followed 
up, by intimating to lord Head- 
fort, that his lordship’ s visits Would 
he ioe ised with at Summer-hill, 


his fr, Massy’s) place of resi- 
por Lord Headtort’s visits 
were discontinued. His lordship 


promised one to repeat them. 

The unaffected liveliness aid 
simplicity of her manners, the de- 
cency of her deportment, her en- 
dearmy attentions to him and her 

child, ‘left not the shadow of suspi- 
cion on the mind ot Mr. Massy, 
that she could in any wise forget 
her sex, her situation, or her duty 5 

much less that she could run into 
the coarse toils spread for her by 
lord Hea dfort. It will shock and 
appall you, gentlemen, to hear the 
tome and occasion which Jord 
Headfort selected for the final ac- 
complishment of his designs upon 
the honour of this unfortunate wo- 
man, “" the happiness of his 
host and his friend. ‘The day was 
Sunday, the hour the time of di- 


vine service; yes, gentlemen, on 
that day, and on that hour, set a- 


part for the service of our Coontor, 
whilst the reverend rector was 
bending before the altar of his God, 
invoking blessings, not only on his 
flock there assembled, but on the 
heads of the unfeeling: and profli- 
ate de stroyers of his comfort and 
nies’ ; onsucha day, at such an 
honr, upon such an occasion, did 
the noble marquis think proper to 
commit this honourable breach of 
hospitable faith, this high-minded 
viol: of the little laws of your 
diminutive country, thiscon'¢mpt, 
1 would almost call it, this de- 

fiance of the Almighty himself! 
I have to state i} 


1 Hon 


Anse that on Sundz . 
his hour, marquis Hoadtort 
oe PM: ae M Ads \ 1} ad da }) 
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house at Summer-hill: they crossed 
the Shannon tn a boat, got into a 
chaise m watime tor them on the 
road, and from thence posted to 
Pallas, eighteen or nineteen miles 
only from Sunnner-hill: there he 
and Mrs. Massy, heedless of the 
misery and distraction of her un- 
happy husband, remained im the 
sume room the whole of Sunday 
night:—the noble peer did not 

y—no—he made short and easy 
stages—not feartul of pursuit, not 
as a criminal endeavouring to ef- 
fect his escape, but as a conquerot 
parading slowly through the coun- 
try, and quietly enjoying the glory 
and honour of histriumph. What 
was his triumph ?—-The distraction 
of the friend he maddened with 
agony, the pollution of a ull then 
spotless and otmnocent woman. 


Yrom Pallas his lordship pursued 
his route to Cie nmell, and there 


Tested a hie he . trom then c 
to Waterion . the n to En: 
here. I trust. he ue 
Wilcke, ust, Ne Wri EVCF Tee 
mam: beciuse Tam satished, that 
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country trom the most ample tor- 

Yune expenaed Here, could ¢ - 

wervail the MiscHicts it Mmaust flow 
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trom the applnu n of enormous 
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23, the lady 18, lively and beautiful. 
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Lec ptember, 
many sisters, her fortune was only 
about 200, Sir Hugh Massy, the 
father ot the plainutf, POssesses an 
estate of 50004 a-year. Plamtiff 
has an elder brother, married, who 
has only one child, a daughter. 
Plaintut? has one son by his wife. 
His maeriage with miss Rosslewin 
was a love match. ‘They were a 
very atlectionate couple. 

Patrick Dunn, servant to the 
plaimutt, saw the defendant at 
Donass, the time he took Mrs. 
Massy away. It was about one 
o’clock on a Sunday, after Christ. 
mas, when Mr. Massy was at 
church. She came to the detend- 
ant, into the drawing-room, an 
desired witness to go to her room, 
and wait tor her there. Witness 
went, and Mrs. Massy came to 
him, and asked him to carry a 
bundle and a dressing-box for her, 
which he did. ‘Che detendant was 
m the drawing-room at the time, 
with a pistol in his bosom, the 
stock of which was sticking out. 
Detendant handed Mrs. Massy 
down stairs, and they crossed the 
mnver Shannon in a boat. Wue- 
ness, having carned the box to the 
water side, went back tor th 


Vv ho followed her Mistress. Ther 
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TThAIG. 
Was a Carnage at the other sice 
. ‘ . : 7 1. 

just ready > a par of hacnney 
horse marquis Headtort 
hand m Mrs. Massy—he put 12 
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the maid and two bundles, and 
went in limselt, and desired the 
driver to go off to Limerics. 
Heard Mrs. Massy desire te 


Jane Apjohn lived as houses 
Maid at the inn, at Pulias, about 


January last: remembers the mat- 
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Mr. Quinn state 4d the case for 
the defendant.— —He insisted that 
the plaintiff was a careless and 
neg rligent husband ; that Mrs. 
Massy was young, volatile, and 
aiddy ; beautiful . r vat, al une 
eammon levity ot disp att My, < nd 
addicted to the lov eof dri SS, even 
beyond the ordinary pa: sion of her 
sex. She pa issed, he sud, months 
at the houses of single gentlemen, 

naccompanied or unatt ended, save 
oc acialie ° by the plain iff; and 

Galway im pertieuher, where 
she went on an excursion, the at- 
tentions of a military man of rank 
became so remarkable, and her en- 
couragement so glarmg, that her 
own connections tound it neces- 
sary to snatch her trom the spot, 
as from impending infamy, and 
hurned ver to Limerick. ‘Thus ene 
gaced in fashionable lite, defend- 
ant met her first at the races of 
Limerick, then at the races of 
Mallow, unattended by the pl une 
tat ether place. The attentions 
of a man of such superior rank 
were too flattering to be declined— 
they passed under public observa- 
ton at all places of public and 
pnvate fashionable resort: the 
eyes of all com panies were fixed 
upon them ; and her reception ot 
th mM, beniner too obv: ms to pass 


unnoticed. hec un 


, 
‘ys CA hii t! 


te sub) ject Ol 
general conversation. She avowed 


er | } . 
‘ sic hd ” 1, . os 
al vhs watvoNs her attachment to 
the « ~ + _— ? } ° 
defendant, and her determina- 


tion to go off with him. 
’ 1D e 
Coronel Pepper saw Mrs. Massy, 


ovine time in S¢ pte ‘mber or Octo- 
ber last, at the r-: ae of Limerick > 
Gxten met her at the mearquis’s and 
Cisewhere—dined \" ith bier if the 
marquts’s—c} ’S Not Ce at po- 
aMively whether other ladies were 

“). . ~ 
“i : mM compa ly 3 but, toa the 
estof his recollection, dined with 
her eh oe a . 
. wlCT: \ he vu iS thy 7 


female present. Mr. Charles 
Massy was not always of the 
party. These dinners were at the 
earl of Limerick’s house, in which 
the mange resided, He knew 
Mrs. M. to remam there after din- 
ner. Witness met the plaintif 
in company WI ith his wile, at the 
marquis of Headtort’s.  "“Vhe latter 
paid her much attention tn the 
husband’s presence, and she seemed 
much flattered by it. His atten- 
tions were so miuaiked, that they 
drew the observation of the gentle- 
men at the tible. ‘The company 
were generaily composed of the 
officers ot the marquis ¢ of Tlead- 
fort’s regument. 


Cross examined by Mr. Curran. 


©. You are a young man, colo- 
- ~— Yes, [am young. 

. Pray, colonel, how long since 
ea marquis lett college —A. | 
can’t tell. 

QO. You and the marquis were 
in college together, were you 
not: A. No. 

QO. Pray, how stands his account 
with the calendar?—A. I have 
taken no calendar of his age, but 
he is pretty far advanced. 

Are not there, now, a few 
white memoranda on his forehead; 
a few grey hairs, colonel?—was he 
not gray before he was good ?—A. 
He 1s pray. 

Q. You have heard him talk of 
action, passion, and so forth, on 
the sre neral ti pt of gallant y de-s\, 
Cc, 


oometimes. 


Q. Could you give a rough guess 
at the number - of saints on his 
calendar, or how many Bessys or 
Pollys he may have drunk bum- 
pers to? (On witness hesitating), 
I see, colonel, it 1s very well; I 
respect a soldier’s tacitarmity on 


nbjects of this sort.—(No an- 


©, Some 
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** 


©. Some of those ladics were 
married, some unmarried, colonel? 
—A. Yes, some were and some 
were not. 

QO. Was it not mortifying to his 
vanity to talk of his being so un- 
fortunately seduced? (No answer.) 
Is he not vain of these gallantries 
of his?—A. I cannot say I per- 
ceived it. 

@. Has he not boasted of 
them ?7—A. IL never heard him, 
that I recollect. 

QO. The marquis is very rich, 
has a very large tortune A. 
Be has, sir. 

(). ‘The marquis is married, and 
has a wite, a very amiable wo- 
man ?—-A. He has. 

©. How many children has 
he?—A. He has two yrown up, 
and two YOUN SF ONES 5 he has a son 
not yet gone to collere. 

©. Dad mot other ladies dine at 
lord Fleadfor:’s when Mrs. Massy 
dined there —A. [have seen other 
hidies also dine there on the se OC- 


casons, and also at the bishap’s 
house. 

QO. How nearly connected 1s the 
ishop’s wife to Mrs. Mussy ?>—A. 
she ts her sister. 

Q). Vhe bishe ” rs nes OO 
to bord Limerick’s, m which lord 
Headtort resided >—A. It is. 


‘rp wr 


cre 
o 
~ 
t 


(). Is it not natural, trom the 
ni State ot t t ; t th tl t 
her ter should utonded 
hi —A. It wa » in Mm puMon, 
persectiy natural 

>. Do » u conce e th2t VO- 
Yr’ in living Cxt ¢ ? at 
fitty would | cq Mn 
‘ h mia ‘ | ‘f 
twenty-five —A. TI do net think 
tnAcre is mu 3 ( 

() Wor t ‘ aC CS 
of distinction p din- 


‘Septembe:, 


ask, what do you call marked atten 


atten- 
tions? tor mstance, ifa entlh man 
should ask a lady, “ Madam, per. 
mit me to pour a littl melted 
butter on your greens; if he 
should ask her to take a glass of 
wine with him; would vi vu call 
those marked attentions >—A. No 

©. Pray, colonel, be so good 
to show the maanner in which ir 
should be done.—A, The atten- 
tions were such as to make her 
smile. 

(). Do you not believe that Mrs. 
Massy is now living with the mar- 
quis in England publicly ?—A, | 
belteve she ts. 

QO. Do you not believe that he 
bore her oif m his own carriage 
publicly, without disguise —A, 
Yes, I have heard it, and I believe 
il. 

QO. By the court. You say the 
margins of Hleadfort paid Mrs 
Massy marked aitentions: were 
they such as a husband should 
have disapproved ?— aA. They 
were. 

©. By Mr. Curran. There was 
no touch ef the person ?—None | 
saw, 

O. By ajurer. Was the plain- 
tif ever present when those marked 
attentions were paid by the detend 
ant to Mrs. Massy 2—A. He was. 
G. Evans Bruce, esq. examimed by 

Mr. Goold. 


0. Are you acqnaumted with 
r, and Mrs. Massy 2—A. [am 
QO. How long A. Very long 
with Mr. Massy; smee mrrhay 
only with Mrs. Massy. 

O. How long have you 


, . ‘ ° 
‘ . : . ’ st + 
the mal ju » O] Lie tUballase 


M 


Or seve years 


/ Ch. , ie 14 
O. Didthe marquis ot Heat 
’ ’ , 


Anow the piaintiul before ne cee 


to Limerick 2A. No. 


=. ) wr? 
© back \ la ui’ 0} ? P 





occU R R&R 


ise+.J 


of knowmg Mrs. Mass ,) and the 
marquis of Headtort ?— “A. Many. 

Q. Did the marquis of Headiort 

say attentions to Mrs. Mas sv in 
the presence ot Mr. Massy Pron, 
He dad. 

. Were they the same as he 
paid other ladies a. No. They 
were marked attentions. 

Q. When did the marquis of 
Headiort see Mrs. Massy 2 A, 
First time I ever saw them together 
was before the races of Limerick, 
at dinner at the bishop’s. 

O. Were you last summer at the 
races of Mallow >—A. I was. 

). Was the marquis of Head- 
fort there ?—A. He was. I saw 
him with Mrs. Massy at the as- 
sembly. 

Q. Did Mr. Massy go with 
her?—A. He did. He “left her 
there the first period, and went 
away. 

). Did Mrs. Massy go to the 
pablic rooms whale at Mallow ?— 
A. imet her there. 

Q. Did you observe Mrs. Massy 

expensively dressed >—A. About 
ir weeks. betore her clopement, 
she wore very expensive trinkets, 
particularly a large necklace and 
ear-rings. [think a topaz. 

QQ. Did her husband observe 
them?—A. He must. 

(). id Mr. Massy observe those 
atte ntions ?—A. Be Was present 
when I saw what I considered at- 
tentions. 

VY. Did you take any step to 
wifor 4 Mr. M. issy of those atten- 
tons ; A. in consequence of what 
Mrs s. Massy told me, I informed 


3 t cis ter, and the bishop and his 
erent : her intention to elope. 
v. ‘Bhie this information, wus 
vs Margi of Fleadtort allowed 


to , . 4 ° 4 
\ Me. 5. Ms sy =A. He Was. 
Dy 1 bishc p do an) Shin ie 
o consequeiice ! your inforn 


4Uyi Ji ielo 





ate ie °. —_— A. | do. 
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tion?—A. He wrote a letter, ad- 
dre sed to Mr. Ma SY, which ] de- 
livered to him. 

QO. Did lord Tleadfort see her 
after that, and where ?—A,. Yes. 
He did at Summer-hill, at her 
husband’s house. 

Q. Do you remember her re- 
turning irom Limerick with him 
in his carriage to Summer. hill tcte- 
When 1 saw 
them they were téte-3-téte. 

Q. Was this before or after the 
delivery of the letter -—A. Betore-. 

©. Did Mr. Massy see the mar- 
quis of Headiort after being in the 
carriage —aA. Often saw him 
after, at Summer-hiil. 


Did you see the marquis of 


Headfort at Donass A. Often. 
©. How long before elopement 

was tt that you saw them in the 

carriage ?—A. About three wecks. 

Q. Ifow lone did the marquis 

' Headtort, after the carriage 
scene, dine at Donass ?—A. I 
dined with him there two days 
after. 

J. Do you remember any day 
Mrs. Massy was lett alone at Sum. 
merahill —, A. Yes, the day pre- 
vieus to the eclopement I dined at 
~steatn l walked with Mr. Charles 
Massy trom his own house to 
Donass. The marguis of Head- 
fort was not there. 

©. Are you related to Mrs. 
Massy ?>—A. I am. 

Q. Did she scem to you a wo- 
man of levity ?—A. Always gay 
m her manner, and dressed re- 
markably well, 

®. Did you ever see any body 
else show vils. Nas vy any m irked 
attention?—A. I have—more than 
one, besides the marquis of ead 
rort. 

©. Were thgse attentians a topic 
of public conversation ?—A, In 
one instance I know they wet i 
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©. Was this before she knew 
the marquis of Headfort?—A. It 
was before. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Curran. 


. You are an intimate friend 
of the marquis of Headftort’s >—A. 
Of late very intimate, since he 
came to Limerick; but, before 
that, I knew him during the re- 
bellion at Waterford. 

Q. How long before the elope- 
ment, did you know of its likeli- 
hood to take place?—A. About 
two months. 

©. How long before, in con- 


sequence of what the marquis of 


Headfort told you?—A. He never 
spoke to me on the subject. 

QO. Did you know it would take 
place the day it did?—A. I did not. 

Q. Was not Mrs. Massy always 
neat in her dress?—A. Always 
retnarkably so. 

Q. What time of the day was it 
you saw her in the carriage alone 
with the marquis of Headfort?—A. 
In the middle of the day, near 
dean Crosbie’s. 

Q. Was it extraordinary to see 
a lady with a man of fifty >A. 
No. 

Q. Was not Mr. Massy highly 
inflamed when he heard of it?— 
A. Iam sure he was. 

QO. Don’t you believe he pre- 
vented her going to Limerick after 
that ?—A. as do not; shé was in 
Limerick after that; how often, 
I do not recollect. 

Q. Don’t you believe Mr. Massy 
was excessively attached to this un- 
happy woman? A. I always 
thought so. 

Q. Don’t you believe his harsh 
reprimand of her proceeded from 
extreme fondness tor her —A,. I 
always thought he loved her very 
much. 





[ September, 


Q. Was it not his. fondness for 
at wm ica! oppose his father, 
and sacrifice lis prospects fron 
him ?—A,. I] believe it ais: 

Q. Did sir Hugh Dillen Massy 
offer to settle 11002 a year on 
him, if he married a lady of his 
choosing?-A. Sir Hugh could do 
so, and was disposed to do every 
thing for his children. 

©. Did plaintiff forbid the mar. 
quis of Headfort his house —A, I 
heard he did from one gentleman, 
who said he only heard it, and I 
believe he did. 

Q. You doubt the truth of it, 
because you saw the marquis. of 
Headfort at the house ?— A, 
Yes. 

Q. Is not Limerick a calum- 
niating place, and deals more in 

oetry than history ?>—A. Never 
new a small town that was not; 
and Limerick is as much so in 
proportion as any other. 

©. Do you believe, on your 
oath, as a man of honour, and in 
the presence of your country and 
your God, that plaintiff connived 
at the conduct of his wife ?—A. I 
believe not—I am sure he was in- 
capable of it—his fault was more 
of the head than the heart. 

Mr. George Ponsonby made a 
very able speech to evidence of 
the part of the defendant; and 
Mr. Curran addressed the jury on 
behalf of the plaiatiif with his 
usual eloquence. 

Baron Smith then proceeded to 
recapitulate the evidence as it ap- 
peared upon his notes; and, having 
done so, closed his charge without 
any further observations on the 
law. 

Trial lasted twelve hours—Ver- 


dict for plaintiff 10,0001, at 


twelve o'clock at night, with 


OCTO- 


costs. 
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$.—About four o'clock, on 
Monday afternoon, a man, ap- 
tly about thirty-five years of 

» went into the parlour of the 
Goats public-house, not far 

from Vavahall gate, where he sat 
for some time, without calling for 
any refreshment, and walked out 
without speaking to any one ; re 
soon after returned, and called for 
a pipe of tobacco, which he paid 
for. The tobacco was carried to 
him by a woman of the name of 
Ana Young, about forty years of 
, and who acts as servant in 

e house: on her return to the 
bar, after delivering the pipe of 
tobacco, she requested her mistfess 
to go into the parlour, and ask 
the gentleman it he wanted any 
thing to drink: this Mrs. Sad (the 
landlady) declined doing, saymg, 
ifhe wanted anv liquor, he might 
ring the bell, However, the scr- 
vant again entreated her to go, 
saying, there appeared something 
so strange about him, that she 
wished her mistress to go and see 
him. Mrs. Sad eomplied, and 
Went towards the parlour to see 
the stranger; but fortunately for 
her, her attention was arrested by 
aman, who spoke to her at the 
door, and to answer whom she Was 
obliged to pass the parlour. At 
this instant, the unfortunate ma- 
mac tushed from the parlour, hav- 
mg his throat much cut, (supposed 
to have been done with a small 
rag which he held in his 
d,) and, unperceived by any 
one, made his way through the 
&p-room, to the bar, where he 
wid the female servant Ann 
oung alone, whom he stabbed in 
throat twice, and then knocked 

wd down with his fist. On her 
Mumpting to 11se, he plunged the 


knife into her shoulder, and, om 
quitting her, setzed a poor old 
man, of the name of Thomas Su- 
therland, who has for many years 
acted as ostler to Mr. Sad, and 
struck him with great violence om 
the temples, when, in one of his 
blows, the knife which he held en- 
tered the head of the old mana, 
who fell te the ground, This last 
act of violence was committed in 
the presence of nine or ten men, 
who were sitting in the tap-room 
with Sutherland, yet none of them 
even heard or saw the outrage com- 
mitted at the bar on the poor wo- 
man. After striking Sutherland 
to the ground, he made for the 
door, where Mrs. Sad was still 
standing, engaged in conversation, 
and at that time unacquainted 
with what had happened in the 
house; when she pergeived that 
the unfortunate man was bleeding 
copiously at the neck. He made 
an attempt to stab her, and also 
struck at the man she was in con- 
versation with, both of whom he 
providentially missed. He ran off, 
aid was followed by one Jcice, 
who had witnessed what passed in 
the tap-room. On Joice’s over- 
taking him, the maniac furiously 
turned round, seized him, and un- 
fortunately succecded in plungin 
the knife into his shouwlder, and 
wounded him so severely as to 
oblige himtolet gohis hold. The 
maniac being still at liberty, ranged 
about the road, endeavouring to 
stab every person that came in his 
way ; but did not go far from the 
house whence he first set out. In 
this mischievous and dangerous 
state he continued for some time, 
there being no individual that 
would venture to seize him; at 
last, the persons who assembled 
were obliged to resort to stratagems 
to secure him. <A gentleman on 
horseback 
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horseback made a feint of attack- 
ing him, in order to attract his at- 
tention, as, from the advantaze of 
being mounted, he could easily 
elude him; whilst others, armed 
with sticks, kept advancin 
from different directions em 
him, several of whom he put to 
the route: he was, however, at 
last brought to the ground, by 
a man who attacked him with a 
large broom, which he thrust into 
his face, and succeeded in throw- 
ing him down: great precaution 
and much force were obliged to 
be used, to wrench the knife from 
his hand. On being carried to 
the public-house, he was asked, 
what he could mean by making 
such shocking attempts on the lives 
of innocent persons? and the only 
answer that could be extorted trom 
him was, that he meant to kill 
them all. The state of the un- 
fortunate persons who suffered, is 
as follows :—Ann Young, wounded 
twice in her throat — of which 
wounds has severed the wind-pipe), 
and stabbed in the shoulder; little 
‘hopes are entertained by the fa- 
culty of her recovery; she is at- 
tended by four surgeons. ‘Thomas 
Sutherland, the old man, is likely 
to recover, though he still con- 
tinues very ill. Thomas Joice, 
who was wounded in his arm, is 
ont of danger, but will be deprived 
ot the use of it for a consilerable 
time. 

From papers found in the ma- 
niac’s pocket, his name appears to 
be Charles M‘Kee. There was a 
letter trom the Sick and Wounded 
office, dated the 10th of January 
180%, mforming him, that the 
board were of opinion that his 
ability as a surgeon entitled him 
te a better situation in the service 
than that which he held (which 
was a mate oa board the Vire 


= tigate) 5 and that they had 
een ple: to promote him to 
be surgeon’s first mate on board 
the Unicorn, third rate. This 
commission, which bore date the 
9th of Jan. 1804, was found in his 
pocket. He was last night sent to 
St. Thomas’s hospital, and an ex. 
pectation is entertained of his re. 
covery. 


EXPERIMENT AGAINST THE BOU- 
LOGNE FLOTILLA, 


Deal, Oct, 4. The attempt at 
Boulogne was to try the practica. 
bility of burning the enemy’s ships, 
when out in Boulogne roads. For 
this purpose a new sort of fire-ship 
was invented. Three smacks were 
loaded with barrels of gunpowder, 
covered with flint stones, closely 
stowed together, so as to make the 
greater explosion. ‘The smacks 
were sunk very lew in the water, 
painted to resemble the sea; so that 
at night they could scarcely be di- 
stinguished from the water: they 
looked like a large chest or a large 

lank floating. Below them was 
ome a box of machinery, somes 
thing like cloek-work ; it would go 
any time from ten minutes to six 
hours, after a line was pulled. The 
person conducting it was to time 
the period of explosion, so that it 
might go off with most eflect.— 
The smacks being towed by our 
ships as near as possible to the 
enemy, were then to be towed by 
a person in a small boat, called 
a catamaran, which he was 

addle, the catamaran being very 
ot in the water. The whole of 
this apparatus could scarcely be 
distinguished from the sea. 

the smack only a plank could be 
seen floating, and only the person s 
head above water in the catama- 
ran could be distinguished. Be 
sides these smacks there were Ave 


sloops 
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sioops fitted as fire-ships; they 
were towed in by Deal boats. 
The coffers or smacks were silently 
conducted inside the French ships, 
that is, between them and the 
shore. They were not at all disco- 
yered, nor did the enemy seem to 
apprehend what was going on. 
The smacks were conducted up to 
the enemy’s ships, laid close along- 
side of them, and fastened to them. 
The persons conducting them then 
set off the machinery, giving them- 
elves time to éscape, and then 
addled away in their catamarans, 
Lhe explosion took place most hap- 
pily, and three vessels of the ene- 
my, of the largest class, were im- 
mediately on fire. The French 
now began to fire their cannon and 
musquetry, and make a terrible 
bustle; bet they were so taken by 
surprise and astonished, they knew 
not what to do. At this time the 
five sloops fitted as fire-ships were 
sent down upon them; one of 
them, by some accident, burnt too 
soon ; another the French boarded 
as a prize, and a great many of 
their boats filled with soldiers were 
around it when it blew up. The 
other five sloops went away in fine 
style, and did great mischief. The 
explosions and illuminations were 
beyond every thing grand ;- many 
Vessels ail en fire, with their yards 
and ngging blazing, were seen 
suing, some to devour, some try- 
img toescape. The whole of our 
ogne squadron were close to 

the enemy, out of reach of the land 
batteries. Lord Keith and sir 
ome Popham were on boar. the 
Monarch ; lord Melville was either 
® board the Monarch or the 
Aimable. All the boats of the 
agg ordered out, and were 
§ about, to pick up any of 

Our men that mirht be wounded, 


and thrown into the v ater. Hap- 
184, . 


pily not one life was lost, and only 
one midshipman was wounded in 
the cheek. Such were the good 
consequences of keeping this attack 
secret. The enemy had no expec- 
tation of it, and were completely 
astonished. ‘The tremendous ex- 
plosions and blazes struck them 
with a panic. They took to’their 
boats, fired musquetry and cannon 
without object.—After our fire- 
ships had all been properly disposed 
of, our squadron drew off, as they 
were very near the shore. Before 
the attack, 53 of the enemy’s ships 
were counted ontside of Boulogne ; 
at day-light, after the attack, only 
seven or eight could be seen. 
Eleven were at one time counted 
on fire, and it is supposed about 
forty were destroyed, though some, 
yerhaps,* escaped into Boulogne 
Ritson befere day-light in the 
morning. The attack began at 
ten at nteht, and the last explosion 
was a little before tour in the morn- 
ing. A gale springing up, our 
Aeet stood away for the Downs, 
where they arrived last night. 
Lords Melville and Keith, and a 
large party went to Mr. Pitt, ai 
Walmar, to congratulate him on 
the success of this experiment. 


Sins ralteentat yp Q 
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Copy of a letter from the right hon. 
lord Keith, K. B. admiral of the 
blue, &c. to William Marsden, 
esq. dated on board his majesty’s 
ship the Monarch, off Boulogne, 
the $d. inst. 

Sir, 

Their lordships are aware that 
my attention jis, for some time 
past, been directed to the object 
of ascertaining the most effectual 
mode for annoying the enemy’s 
flotilias at their anchorage in front 
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of their ports, under protection of 
their land batterics. 

Having, on the afternoon of the 
Ist instant, arrived at this anchor- 
age, and finding the weather pro- 
mising to be favourable, and about 
one hundred and fifty of the flotilla 
on the outside of the pier, I re- 
solved to make an experiment, on a 
limited scale, of the means of at- 
tack which had been provided. 

The final arrangements for this: 
pirpose were made on the morning 
of yesterday. The officers named 
helow* were put in charge of the 
principal vessels which at this time 
were to be sed. The armed 
launches, and other boats of the 
squadron, were appointed to ac- 
company and protect them; the 
Castor, Greyhound, and some 
smaller vessels were directed to 
take up an advanced and conve- 
nient anchorage for covering the 
retreat, giving protection to men 
who might be wounded, and boats 
that might be crippled, and for 
towing off the boats in general, in 
the event of the wind freshening, 
and blowing upon the coast. 

The operation commenced at a 
quarter past nine o'clock last even- 
mg, and terminated at a quarter 
past four this morning, during 
which time several vessels, pre- 
pared tor the purpose, were ex- 

joded amongst, or very close to, 
the flotilla; but on account of the 
very great distance at which they 
jay trom each other, no very ex- 
tensive mjury seems to have been 
sustained, although it is evident 
that there has been very considera- 
ble confusion among them, and 
that two of the brigs and several 
of the smaller vessels appear to be 
niissing since yesterday at the close 
of day. 1 have great satisfac. 
tion in reporting, that, notwith- 
standing a very heavy discharge of 
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shells, shot and musquetry was 
kept up by the enemy throughout 
the night, no casualty whatever, on 
our part, has been sustained. The 
enemy made no attempt to oppose 
their rowing-boats to ours. 

Their lordships will not expect 
that, at the present moment, I am 
to enter mueh into detail; but 
I think it my duty to state to them 
my convictton, that, in the event of 
any great accumulation of the ene- 
my’s force in their roadsteads, an 
extensive and combined operation 
ef a similar nature will hold forth 
a reasonable prospect of a success 
ful result. 

Fhe conduct of the officers and 
men who liave been employed on 
this occasion deserves my highest 
commendation; I cannot more 
forcibly impress their merits upon 
their lordships’ attention, than by 
remarking, that the service was un- 
dertaken not only in the face of, 
but directly under, the whole line 
of the enemy’s land batteries, and 
their field artillery and musquetry 
upon the coast, but also under that 
of upwards of one hundred and 
filty armed vessels, ranged round 
the inner side of the buy; and that 
the officers and men who could so 
deliberately and resolutely advance 
into the midst of the flotilla, under 
such circumstances, must be con- 
sidered worthy of being entrust- 
ed with the performance of any 
service, however difficult or dan- 
gerous it may appear to be, and 
consequently to be highly deserv- 
ing of their lordships’ protection 


I have the honour to be, Xe. 
Keiru. 


William Marsden, esq. 

* Officers in charge of the ex- 
plosions above referred to: 
Captains---Macleod, of the Sulphur; 

Jackson, of the Autumn; ka- 
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the Railleur; Searle, of the 

Helder defence ship. 
Lieutenants—Stewart, of the Mo- 

narch; Lowry, of the Leopard ; 

Payne, of the Immortalité; 

Templer, of the Sulphur. 
Midshipman—Mr. Bartholomew, 

of the Inflexible. 

Captains Winthrop, of the Ar- 
dent, and Owen, of the Immorta- 
lité, most zealously and usefully 
superintended the operations from 
the southward, and the hon. capt. 
Blackwood, of the Euryalus, from 
the northward. Keitu. 


Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
lord viscount Nelson, K. B. com- 
mander in chief of his majesty’s 
ships and vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, to William Marsden, 
esq. dated on board his majes- 
ty’s ship Victory, at sea, the 7th 
of August, 1804. 

Sir, 

I herewith transmit you a copy 
of a letter from lientenant Harding 
Shaw, commanding his majesty’s 
brig Spider, acquainting me with 
his having, on the 11th ultimo, cap- 
tured La Conception French pri- 
vateer, mounting two brass guns, 
and manned with 47 men, which 
You will please to lay before my 

tds commissioners of the admi- 
ralty for their information. 

lam, &c. Necson & Bronte. 


His majesty’s brig Spider, 
Alicata Roads, July 12, 1804. 
My lord, 

[have the honour to inform 
your lordship, that 1 yesterday fell 
in with and captured La Concep- 
ton, French privateer, mountin 
two brass guns, and 47 men, Ali- 
cata, bearing E.N.E. three leagues ; 

tted out from Ajacia, in Corsica, 
and sailed from Girgenti_yester- 

¥-Morning : have sent her into 
“atta, and sent on shore here 33 
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of the prisoners. She has made no 
capture since her leaving Corsica, 
which has been about a month. [ 
have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Harpinc Suaw. 
Right hon. lord vise. Nelson, &c. 


Copy of another letter from the 
right hon. lord visc. Nelson, 

. B. &c. to William Marsden, 
esq. dated on board his majesty’s 

ship Victory, at sea, Aug. 12, 

1804. ’ , 

Sir, 

Herewith I transmit you, for 
the information of the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, copy 
of a letter ‘rom captain Don. 
nelly, of his majesty’s ship Narcis- 
sus, with copy of one to him from 
lieutenant Thompson, of the said 
ship, detailing the destruction of 
several of the enemy’s coasting 
vessels: the importance of this 
service may be but little, but the 
determined bravery of lieutenants 
Thompson, Parker, Lumley, and 
Moore, and the petty officers, sea- 
men and marines employed under 
them, could not be exceeded. I am 
concerned .to observe that lieute- 
nant Lumley has been obliged to 
suffer amputation at the shoulder 
joint; but I have much pleasure 
in saying, that this fine young man 
is fast recovering ; his sufferings, 
Iam sure, will meet their lord- 
ships’ consideration. 

Iam, &c. Nerson & Bronte. 


His majesty's ship Narcissus, 
Hieres Bay, Fuly 11, 1804. 


My lord, 

Last night we attacked about a 
dozen of the enemy’s vessels at La 
Vandour, in this bay, with the 
boats of the Narcissus, Seahorse, 
and Maidstone, commanded by 
lieuts.. Hyde Parker, J. R. Lum- 
ley, and Ogle Moore, the whole 
(G 2) under 
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under the orders of Mr. John 
Thompson, first heutenant of this 
ship, who, with his gallant compa- 
nions, boarded and destroyed al- 
most the whole, under a prodigious 
and incessant fire of great guns 
and musquetry, as well from the 
vessels as from a battery and the 
houses of the town, close to which 
they were hauled in and well se- 
cured. 

I refer your lordship to the in- 
closed letter from lieut. "Thompson 
for an account of that affair; and 
I beg to add, that it is impossible 
for me to express the praise due to 
that intrepid officer, and the men, 
us well as officers of every descrip- 
tion under his command, whose 
conduct | viewed with admiration. 
Herewith I also transmit a list of 
the killed and wounded, which, 
{ am extremely grieved to say, 
amounts to twenty-seven. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) Ross Donnecty. 
Right hon. lord vise. Nelson, &c. 


His majesty’s ship Narecisns, 
Hecres Bay, July 11, 1804. 
Sir, 

| beg Icave to report the pro- 
ceedings of the detachment of the 
boats under my command last 
night, whose conduct and gallantry 
I cannot sufficiently praise. 

The attack commenced at mid- 
might, under a tremendous fire of 
erape-shot and musquetry;  not- 
withstanding which we succeeded 
in boarding and firing most of the 
enemy’s vessels, consisting of eleven 
or twelve setters, chieily laden. 
The enemy were fully prepared, 
and had taken every precaution to 
secure them, they being moored 
head and stern, with their bars on 
the beach, and completely propped 
together under water: 


as 
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ever, towed one out in spite of 


their heavy and incessant fire, 

This service, I'am sorry to say, 
has cost us several valuable lives, 
Among the killed I have to regret 
the loss of that yery promising young 
man ‘I’, Owen Reche, midshipman 
of this ship, who was shot in firing 
of the vessel; and lieutenant Lum- 
ley, Messrs. Bedingfield, Watt, 
Victor, and Mansell, midshipmen 
on board, wounded; I fear the 
former mortally; together with 
several seamen and marines se- 
verely. 

To lieuts. Lumley and Moore of 
the Seahorse and Maidstone I feel 
greatly indebted for the steady and 
well-directed fire kept up from the 
launches of those ships under their 
command ; also to lieut. Parker of 
this ship, for his very able support 
in boarding and destroying the 
enemy’s vessels. Indeed my warm- 
est thanks are due to every oificer, 
petty-oflicer, seaman, and marine 
employed on this occasion. 

Lam, &c. Joun Tompson: 


Ross Donnelly, esq. captain of 
his majesty’s ship Narcissus. 


List of killed and wounded in the 
boats of his majesty’s ships u- 
dermentioned, on the night of 
the 10th of July, 1504, in destroy- 
ing a number of the enemy’s 
vessels in La Vandura. 


Narcissus—2 killed and 9 wounded. 
Sea Horse—1 killed and 5 woune- 
ed. 
Maidstone—1 killed and 9 wound- 
ed. 
Total—t killed and 3 wounded. 
Names of the killed and wounded. 
Killed. 
Narcissus—Thomas Owen Roche, 
midshipman, and William Slan- 
wood, able seaman. 
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Sea Horse — William Wiltshire, 
lieutenant of marines. 
Maidstone—John Wood, ordinary 
seaman. 
Wounded. 
Narcissus—Thomas William Bed- 
ingfield, midshipman, in the 
hand, badly; James Mason, 
coxswain, arm and leg, badly ; 
Robert Campain, able seaman, 
thigh, badly; Tho. Freshwater, 
able seaman, arm, badly; John 
Deakin, able seaman, burnt by 
gunpowder ; Mat. Sullivan, able 
seaman, arm and side, badly ; 
James Sheal, able seaman, thigh, 
slightly; John Hill, able seaman, 
in the hand ; W. Shivers, private 
of marines, amputated finger. 
Sea Horse—John R. Luraley, lieu- 
tenant, badly ; Thomas Alexan- 
der Watt, midshipman; John 
Williams, able seaman; John 
Fisher, private of marines; Jolin 
Williams, private of marines, 
Maidstone—John G. Victor, mid- 
shipman, slightly, in the thieh ; 
Robert Manse!l, master’s mate, 
m the hip, badly ; ‘Chas. James, 
able seaman, badly ; John Pac- 
ton, Ordinary seaman, badly ;, 
John White(1), ordinary seaman, 
badly; John Whiteman, carp. 
crew, badly; P. Dompsey, able 
seaman, slightly; Alex. Horn, 
ordinary seaman, badly ; Mat, 
Watts, able seaman, slighily. 
Total—} midshipman, | lieutenant 
of marines, and 2 seamen, killed ; 
I lieutenant, 1 master’s mate, : 
midshipmen, 15 seamen, and ‘ 
Marines, wounded. 
(Signed) Ross DonneELty, 
Captain and senior officer. 


5 
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Admiralty-ofce, Oct. 9, 1804. 
Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
sir John Thomas Duckworth, 
B commander in chief of his 
Majesty's ships and vessels at 


Jamaica, to William Marsden, 
esq., dated at Port Royal, the 
24th of July, LSO4, 

Sir, 

T herewith transmit you a letter 
from lieutenant Price, command- 
ing hrs majesty’s schooner Flying 
Fish, for the information of the 
lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty. 

lam, &c. J.T. Duckworrn. 


His mayesty’s schooner Flying Fish, 
Montego Bay, Ju'y 16, 1804. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you, that 
on the 14th instant I fell in with 
and recaptured the British schooner 
Content, which had been captured 
the evening before by the French 
privateer, La Republique, off Black 
River. From the prisoners | 
gained information about her, and 
shaped the most likely course to 
meet her next morning: after a 
chase of five hours | captured her 
also. She had on board when they 
left St. Jago, fifty men, with mus- 
quetry and one long gun, and had 
made three captures. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Tuo. Price, lieut. commanding. 


Copy of a letter from admiral lord 
Gardner, commander in chief of 
his majesty’s ships and vessels on 
the coast of Ireland, to Wilham 
Marsden, esq. dated Cork, the 
OD.4...4 ‘ 

“4 instant, 

Cir 
Wil, 

I am to desire you will please to 
acquaint the lores commissioners of 
the admiralty, that his majesty’s 
ship ‘Topaze arrived here this 
morning with La Minerve French 
letter of marque ship belonging to 
bourdeaux, bound to Martinique, 
ierced for 18 gims, nine-pounders, 
14 only mounted, with 11) officers 
and men on board; which the 


(G 3) Topaz 
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Topaze fell in with on the 25th ult. 
in lat. 49 deg. $0 min. N. and 
longitude 15 deg. W. 

And am, &c. GARDNER. 

9. On Saturday last, about six 
o’clock in the evening, a most 
alarming fire broke out in the back 
premises known by the name of 
Coward’s-yard, in Alnwick, inha- 
bited by poor people, which threat- 
ened serious consequences, as many 
other thatched houses were nearly 
adjoining ; but the wind providen- 
tially kept moderate. T'wo engines 
were soon on the spot, and were well 
supplied with water ; notwithstand- 
ing which, four houses in one row, 
containing nine families, were burnt 
down. ‘The further spread of the 
fire was stopped chiefly by unroof- 
ing an intermediate house, and 
thereby cutting off the connection 
between the fire and the Golden 
Fleece public-house. The chief use 
of the engines was by playing re- 
peatedly on the adjoining thatched 
houses, so that by keeping them 
continually wet, the sparks were 
prevented trom taking hold. The 
poor occupiers lost a great part of 
their furniture ; but happily no lives 
were lest. Lord Percy, with that 
truly benevolent spirit which cha- 
racterizes the noble family, ani- 
mated the people to exertion by his 
presence ull after midnight, when 
the fire was so much subdued 
within the walls as to be out of 
danger of spreading. Capt. Bell’s 
company ot Percy Tenantry, and 
captain Barber’s company of the 
Cheviot Legion, were of essential 
service in protecting the furniture 
saved from the flames, and guard. 
ing the avenues to facilitate the car- 
rying of water totheengines. The 
duke of Northumberland has in- 
quired into the state of the sufferers, 
and we have no doubt will mate- 
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rially relieve them. The property 
was insured about three months 
ago in the Newcastle fire-office. 
Mrs. Forster, late of Brunton, 
kindly took the poor sufferers un. 
der her protection, and supplied 
them with victuals, &c. tll they 
could procure other habitations, 
A woman who occupied one of the 
hauses had one out for water, and 
had locked her two children in the 
room, one between five and six, and 
the other about two years of age. 
Some corn in the room that she 
had gleaned, it is supposed, from 
the children playing with a lighted 
stick, had been set fire to. One of 
the neighbours, discovering the 
house in flames, broke open the 
door, and luckily got the children 
safe out. 


THE ADMIRAL ALPIN. 

11, Captain Rogers, of the Ad. 
miral Alpin, arrived yesterday at 
the India house. He came home 
on board the Calcutta. Upon his 
arrival at Bengal, with his second 
and third officers, a court of in- 
quiry was held upon him, upon 
the 18th February, for the loss of 
his ship, taken by the Psyche 
French privateer, and he was most 
honourably acquitted. At that 
time, the capture of any letters on 
board was totally unknown to him; 
and, on his arrival here, he was 
astonished at the publication m 
the Moniteur, of which he had the 
first notice from the London prints# 
He states, however, that the let- 
ters so published were those sent 
down after the dispatch ; and that 
he had destroyed the company? 
dispatches, and all letters which he 
conceived to be .of any conse 
quence. As his conduct !s the sub 
ject of general conversation, the 
following account, as it bytes given 
by him in evidence beiore tae a 
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of inquiry in India, will be read 
with interest : 

“« We left Portsmouth on the 
osth of August 1805, and on the 3d 
of January, in lat. 0. 50 south, 
lon. 92 east, we perceived an 
enemy from the mast head. We 
made press of sail, frequently al- 
tering our course to avoid her, as 
she appeared to be of considerable 
force. She continued, however, 
to chase us till the 9th, when we 
found, that at day-light she had 
rot within gun-shot. It being now 
impossible to run from her by 
superior sailing, we thought we 
might, by a mancuvre, carry 
away her masts, as she seemed 
determined to come up with us. 
We accordingly hauled our course 
up, and turned all hands to quar- 
ters. The enemy now got on the 
Alpin’s weather beam, and the 
action commenced. It was soon, 
however, observed, that our shot 
fell short of her, while the enemy's, 
from superiority of metal had their 
full effect. An attempt was made 
to close, but the enemy prevented 
ut by keeping his wind. I now 
found, with concern, that all re- 
sistance was vain, and would only 
sacrifice the lives of my crew, who 
Were still willing to fight to the 
last; and, having called a meeting 
of all my officers, felt myself under 
the mortifying necessity of hauling 
down my colours. Nothing could 
exceed the gallant conduct evinced 
by my officers during the action, 
and their application and perse- 
verance during the six days’ chase, 
When neither officers or men quitted 

deck, as we wished to take ad- 
vantage of any trifling shift of 
wind that might enable us to avoid 

enemy, 

> | cannot conclude this ac- 
Count, without acknowledging the 
‘ervices Of major Morice, and the 





readiness both he and the rest of 
the passengers showed, in coming 
forward in defence of the ship. 
Though exposed to a dreadful 
heavy fire trom the enemy, | am 
happy to add, that our loss only 
amounted to four killed and 
wounded; among these, however, 
[I have to lament, that captain 
M*‘Rae was killed, and captain 
Amory wounded dangerously ; 
one seaman lost his arm, and the 
boatswain was slightly wounded. 
the enemy had two men severely 
wounded, I must say, in justice 
to the captain of the Psyche, that 
he treated us with great polite- 
ness,” 

In adition to the above, we learn 
that captain Rogers landed in Ben- 
gal on the Sth of February, and 
that he was conveyed thither on 
board a Portuguese ship, which 
fell in with the French privateer, 
soon after the capture of the ad- 
miral Alpin. The Psyche carried 
thirty-two guns, well mounted, 
and the Alpin had only sixteen 
small guns, mostly carronades : 
the highest praise was bestowed in 
Bengal upon the cuptain and crew, 
for their gallant defence of a heavy 
laden ship, against a privateer 
equtl to a frigate in force, well 
manned, and carrying such su- 
perior metal]. 

At the time the action com- 
menced, the ships were about a 
mile and a half distant, and the 
Alpin fired alternately, round-, 
grape-, and double-headed shot. 

The court, in their decision, 
stated, that the conduct of captain 
Rogers, in making so spirited and 
gallant a defence, was highly ho- 
nourable to himself, his officers, 
ship’s company, and passengers, 
who supported him; and that not 
the least blame could attach to 


him for the loss of his ship. 
(G 4) Admi- 
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Admiralty-office, Oct. $3, 180+. 
Copy ot a letter from vice ‘admiral 
sir Jchn Thomas Duckworth, 
K. B. commander in chief éf his 
Majesty’s ships and vessels at Ju- 
maica, to William Marsden, esq. 


Port Royal, July 21, 1804- 
Sir, 

You will herewith receive a let- 
ter from captain Mudge, of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Blanche, which you wil 
please to lay before the lords com- 
missioners of the admiralty. 

[am,&c. J.T. Duckworth. 

Blanche, off Corosoa, north 3 niiles, 

- eé29, 1804 
Sir, 

Lying to, under the guns of 
Saint Cruz (Corosoa), at + p.m. [ 
saw an armed schooner standing in 
from the sea: as soon as she was 
hull out, I made sail, and, aftera 
hard chase, the frigate running ele- 
ven knots under her royals and top- 
gall mt studding-sz ils5 at nine p. m. 
captured the Dutch schooner Nim- 
rod, mouning 4 four-pounders, 
copper-bottemed and fastened, and 
but two veurs ld: : she is th 1¢ faste st 
vessel 1 have met with sin ice Lhave 
been in the West Indies, and was 
one of the two schoouers that en- 
gaged the Flying Fish, having then 
on board 50 men. 

Iam, Xe. —— Mernce. 
To vice-a hen. sir me is Duckworth le 


NAVAL ACTION. 

15. by the Barb: does oi, we the, to 
the Orth of A ivust, We have re- 
ceived the following account of a 
naval action on the West India 
ation :— 

* THis majesty’s schooner St. Lu- 
cia, capt. Bettesworth, arrived last 
5 oo ‘ 

. ‘ 


- 


whe trom Antigua; also th 2n 
Tratn-boat, by these arrivals we 
learn the following particulars of 
a very gallant action between his 


. - > he } . — * . . ; 
majesty’s ship Flippomenes and the 
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Bonaparte French brig, of 18 nine. 
pounders, and 146 me n, in which 
the enemy owe their escape only to 
the misfortune of our shi ip’s having 
too many foret: oners on bins, 
whose dastard spirit made them 
shrink from the a cuion. 

«« Fis majesty’s ship Hippomenes, 
capt. M*Kenzie, cruizing to wind. 
ward of this island » fell in, in long 
58. lat. 18, with the Bo Map. arte 
brig, wh ch. mistaking the Hippo. 
menes for an African ship (being + 
disguise d purpose ely to decoy the 
enemy’s cruizers), bore down on 
her, when a smart action ensued, 
which lasted for some time, and the 
enemy, being to windward, at 
length fell on board the Hippo- 
menes. Captain M*Kenzie, with 
the great test prom intitude, SC 1, Ing 
the occasion to p ts vent the enemy ¥s 
escape, had her bowsprit lashed to 
his mainm: ist, C calling to his crew to 
follow him in bx arding, and secure 
the victory. Fe mst: intly ritshed 
upon the enemy’s deck, followed by 
his officers, and about eight men 
only, when a smart contest ensued, 
and the Frenchmen were driven 
from their quarters, and beat abaft 
the mainmast. © Seeing, however, 
that they had to cope with so few, 
they soon rallied, and the whole 
crew beng now eng: ged with this 

mall band of herces, they were 
enoit all cut to pieces. Captain 
M‘Kenzie received fourteen severe 
wounds, his first-lieutenant Mr. 
Pierce, and purser, Mr. Collmar, 
were killed, and the master wound- 
oe ‘Thus overcome, they were 

bliged to retreat, and had but just 
ime to regain the ship (captain 
M: ‘Kenzie falling senseless into her 
matnech uns), when the lash gave 
Wu RG and the enem : fell off, and 
= ag out wishing to renew the cone 
, crowded all sail and escaped. 
oy ¢ Hippomenes has gone 


Antua 
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Antigua to refit ; and we are happy 
to understand that capt. M‘Kenzie, 
although his wounds tn gencral are 
severe, and three of them in the 
head, is likely to recover.” 

a], This day three bullocks 
were killed by lightning at ‘Temple 
Bodmin. ‘The flash struck a tree 
which stood in a hedge, and, shiver- 
ing it from the top to the bottom, 
dividing the hedge into two parts, 
made a deep furrow in the field of 
several yards, to the place where 
the bullocks stood, and killed them 
upon the spot, without leaving the 
slightest appearance of a wound. 


NOVEMBER. 


1, A violent storm of thunder 
and lightning last night pervaded 
the greatest part of Cornwall. A 
violent spirt of wind passedthrough 
a part ot the parish of Kenwyn, 
which overturned mows of corn, a 
furze-rick, apple-trees, and what- 
ever else stood in its way ; and, in 
the neighbourhood of Penzance, 
many windows were broken by 
hailstones. 

2. A fire broke out in the exten- 
sive water corn-mills of Mr. Pick- 
ering, at Frodsham-bridge, Che- 
shire, which entirely consumed the 
same, ‘The damage is very great. 
Many thousand measures of corn 
have been destroyed: among the 
principal sufferers are Mr. Chad- 
wick, Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Lead- 
beater; the former of whom had 
upwards of 3000 measures of oats 
om the pr emises. ‘These milis were 
the pri perty of sir Peter War- 
burton. 

3. This morning a fire broke 
Sutin the dwelling-house of Mr. 
Headley, ‘armer. at Cherrybinton, 
near Cambridge (owing to some 
neglect in heating the oven), which 
fatirely consumed the same, with 


most of the furniture. The valua- 
ble stock of corn and hay was for- 
tunately-preserved, the wind blow. 
ing in a contrary direction. 

16, Part of Mr. Hazledine’s iron. 
foundery, Coleham, Cumberland, 
was discovered to be on fire this 
morning, which had been burning 
forsome time. ‘lhe roof soon after 
fellin. It was got under between 
three and four o’clock. ‘The night 
was fortunately calm; and a quan- 
tity of salt, added to the water in 
the engines, was observed to have 
very great efficacy in extinguishing 
the fire. The damage is estimated 
at near 15001. 

William Chivers, a collier, was 
killed at the Rock coal-work near 
Nettlebridge, by a chain of enor- 
mous length, and upwards of a ton 
weight, having broke by the force 
of the fire-engine, and fallen upon 
him. Almost every bone in his 
body was broken, just as if he had 
suffered on the rack. Part of the 
chain was so entangled round his 
neck, that it became necessary to 
cut through the links with chissels. 
This poor fellow’s lite had been a 
series of deplorable accidents.— 
When a youth, his eye was struck 
out by a stick in a scuffle. His 
body was disabled seven years ago 
by a quantity of rubbish falling on 
him. He narrowly escaped being 
killed by the falling of a piece of 
timber three weeks ago. Since 
then he escaped death by a great 
piece of coal falling near him, 


A. Imiralty-o fic ty Nov. 1 re 


A letter from commodore IJood 
introduces the following : 
Guadaloupe, July 31. 
Sir, 
I have to acquaint! you, that last 
night, licutenants Sibley, Outridge, 
and 
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and Pearce, and Mr. Lioyd, mid- 
shipman, with tour boats, accom- 
panied by a proportion of petty ol- 
fticers, seamen, and murines, all ro- 
lunteers from his majesty’s ship 
under my command, miade a suc- 
cessful and gallant attack on the 
enemy's privateers, in Basseterre 
Roads, Gu: idaloupe, bringing out, 
with an air of wind, a schaener , 
name unknown, of two guns, and 
L’Elizabeth, mounting six guns, 
pierced for 12, and having 6.5 men 
on board, most of whom were ei- 
ther killed, drowned, or swam to 
shore, under a dreadiul fire of grape 
and musquetry from the numerous 
batteries ‘and troops whach lined 
the beach. . Lieutenant Sibley’s 
spirit and judgment, in onducting 
the attack, | cannot too much com- 
mend ; and he speaks m the highest 
terms of the brave officers and men 
tnder his orders. LL’ Elizabeth 1s 
esteemed the tastest sailing priva- 
teer out of Guadaloupe, and has 
becn uncommonly fortunate this 
war. y howe ! aim under 
the necessity of inclosing a hist 
of killed and wounded in the boats, 
i must remark, it ts smaller than 
might reasonably have been CX. 
pected. Hrs majesty’s sh ip has re- 
captured the FF lizabeth ot Liver- 
pool, trom the coast ‘a Africa, 
taken bv the » De cide 4 and dk tain red, 
on Susp Ic1oOn, the Cyr . clan eve ot. 
Nicholas, with produce from Cr: \- 
idea eC. 
Conway Surrey. 
List of baled and wounded. 
Robert M‘Kan, seaman, killed; 
Mr. Bivthe, master’s mate, slightly 
wounded; Peter Morvan, James 


‘ 


Thom psons Isanc Wolte, James 
Daniel, seamen, badly w 


li led 

, SPeabaiy . 
° ,. , . : | 

—T'wo ot the enemy brought out 


wounded. 


ff & & f Novembe; 


Adutiralty office, Nov. 20 


-~we 


l.etter from c aptain Hanco 
admiral lord Keith 


Cruixer, at sea, off Yarmoutb, 
tes a. ms. Ocrober 17. 
My lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint 
your lordship, that being last ni; ghe 
att nine p. m., with his majesty’s 
sup under my command, and the 
gun-brigs Bok i and Ann, and Flo. 
rence cutter, close in with Ostend, 
in five fathoms water, which station 
I had taken from the moment the 
wind came to the eastward, to fol. 
“ie with every py isstble eficacy 


t. 
* Ny» to 


and energy your lordship’s in truce 
tions in the important duty entrust- 
ed to mre, « t Wi itchin £ the enc: ihe 
movements at that port t and Fi iu 
ing, we observed a strange ai 
st: anding i in shore, which, on disco. 
vering us, wore and mi ide all s 
steering at first with the wind abaft 
the beam: we immediately made 
all sail in chase, which continued 
during the whole night, in which 


, 


the str: inger displayed much skill 
and ability in all his m ANGUVTESy 
and tried us on every pi int of sail- 
ing, with various success ; he some- 
times gained on us, and we i our 
turn nearing him, till five a. m. in 
which time (eight h ten we had 
run ninety-seven miles, by the | 
during the latter part of the chase 
the wind freshened considerably; 
but thts gave us hh ot the ac iv: Intage 
I 4 xpected, as he pr e served hi I> (lie 
stance til a quarter betore five a. 
when both his topmasts went av ay : 
he 1 then attempted a masterly ma- 
hnmuvre toe CUP, which cn Na7ZC, 
the darkness ot the morning, ane 
the lee tde, wave hima tar | 
sp ect o t succee ding int “y by clearing 
up his remaining satls, a id com 
instantly to an anchor, although 10 


twent 





1804.) oc ft Vv 
twenty-five fathoms water, inhopes 
we should pass nim unpere ceived, or 
get to leew ard. Although I was 
not aware, to the full extent, of thas 
accident and manwuvre, | never 
dost sight of him; and at the tn 

it happened ] observed we we re 
nearing him so very fast, that Thad 
begun to reduce the sail; but, 
we were going then at more than 
eleven knots, I had but a tew m- 
nutes time before I was up with 
him; and the wind blowing se tresh 
asto risk the loss of all our mists, 
it [ attempted to haul to wind with 
the sail I had then set, L was 
the necessity of passing hi ony which 
I did, however, within h: til, anu to 
windward, and not receiving any 
answer, except that he \ was from 
Philadelphia, in bad English, 1 or- 
dered three guns to be tired into 


lS 


i > 
NWavt 


him. 1 then plainly discovered 
him to be a large armed brig, « ith 
nine ports on a side. Having m “a 


few minutes taken two reefs in the 
topsails, and cleared the decks of 
wrecked spars and split sails, We at- 
tacked, and ranged up within ten 
yards ot his lee-quart 
cut his cable, and again att 
to make sail, when ; rust as [ was 
on the point of havi 4 him, prey t- 
ratory to giving him our broad- 
side, he called out, and b« ‘aged Us 
not to fire, as he had struck. On 
boarding him, T was pleased to ind 
my opinion confirme A, that I had 
captured captain Blackman, so well 
known during the late and present 
wars in these. seas, having received 
inform: ition he was at seaina brig 

The ship jhe commanded prove nd 
to be Le Contre-Amiral M: uron 
French privateer brig, quite new, 
this being her first ie pierced 
for 18, and mo unting 17 uns Ga 
different ¢ alibres: viz. 14 long Sid 

pounders, 2 
tonades, and ] long 


1 
l having 


empted 


er, he 


eighteen n-pound. car- 
-poun ider, 


neF fa) 
hine- 
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and manned with &t men, French, 
Danes, Swedes, and Americans; 
had beer out from Dunkirk 18 days, 
and had captured during his cruize 
the ship Jiclisaris, of Newcastle, 
Matthew liupter, master, on the 
Sd instant, off ‘Tynemouth; the 
brig Scipio, Richard Robertson, 
master; and the Content’s Increase, 
George bell, master, both laden 
with coals Ss ott bole ‘v Lb: idg re, OV the 
10th instant; the two former were 
immediately dispatched for Dun. 
Kirk, but the litte: was re-captured 
about iwo hours after by an Enp- 
lish man of war brie. Ss pro- 
ceeding for Dunkirk or Ostend, and 
, 
] 


< 

S| ‘ ’ , ° ‘ 

h ad Oven 1 tying 
s 


She W, 


toOioer some Aours 


In the eventny, Wartine for water to 
cross the Bank ; and, A apprehend, 
little expected to hind Englis! 


in the Stroom Sand. 
and cutters in COMPAYs 
who bore up with the Cruizer in 
chase, were rim out of sieht by 12 
am. I beg to reeo mimend to 
vour lordshiyy’s notice lreute nant as 
Pearse, hentenant; leute- 
nant Lusk, second; and dir. Lash, 
master, with the v ole ot the war- 

antand petiy ofh CPS, Sei imen, and 
marines, througn 


crurzers wit 
The briers 
o 


senior 


\ ho: f unit ed @€X\- 


ertions ihis active and enterprising 
enemy has been prevented nmiaking 
further depredations, which, froma 
local knowledee ot our coasts, ad- 


ded to the an Pie Wes he 
from her 

sauitn Wr and ToOree, 
high ly detrimental 
this countty snar 


omit availing n 


- pOssess- 
superior 
miust have been 
to the trade of 
cain i. 


: en oka 3 
ed m this brie, 


11) JUSLICC, 
Ly lf of this Oppor- 


tunity to express to your lordship 
my thanks to Johannes Whymmer, 
pilot of the Cruizer, who, on this 


and all former occasions, by his 
correct knowledge of the coast and 
shoals, and veal for his majesty’s 
service, has afforded me the most 
essential confidence and assi gp 

am 
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I am happy to add, that the mas- 
ters of the captured vessels, as also 
theis crews, am tine to twenty 
beglish men, were on board tie 
ContreeAmiral Maron at the trme 
of capture, and are now oneboard 
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Letters transmitted by sir J. T. 
Duckworth, K. B. commander 
iachief at Jamaica, &c. 

diis majesty’s brig Racoon, off 
Bird-key, Aug. Q. 
Oils 
lL have the pleasure to inform 
vou that on the Ist instant, in la- 
titiide 20 degrees, 52 minutes north, 
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had taken nothine. ‘The Urank 
supposed to be the faste 


oe OF 
Vesseci Ill CilOse Sea 


DECEMBER. 


Paris, I), Cs Ze The solemmity oO 
the coronation and consecration of 
thet imperial mayesties was cele. 
brated this day, in conformity with 


ms Which had been 


1 , 

the reoriaty nul. 
’ ‘ ~ ry ’ J } 
bshied. Lhe weather was pecull. 


, 

! t 
rf 
4 


> 


i o the pomp an 
magmhcence of the procession.— 
‘i fine winter’s day, the sky li 
cloude la sliht fr ty facilitated 
tiie tull display of all the great pre 


parations which had been made. 
Lhe carriave of his holiness was, as 


an ecclesiastic 

HAM? on} — } 

\ Pe | al ni Lic, \ TT ‘ ilies th ; papa 
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1) tee } , 
Uy | receded by 
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“wu. Mm return, received those ot 
oO sect . ee rr] : > . 
Lind AnG pie Ve 4 lel] IN pe- 
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} Piaesties fev de TUL! rally 9 


qgaurnic tae whole ot the pros S iN, 


wie nig an mated ¢ pre is oO 
i > public VA lig wh l, § \ ort 
Oi sancti tot) lemn “sa tne 
crowd was every i C WNNHICHse, 
+ 
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t greatest order prevailed, 
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Y ——, was not interrupted by a 
ngle accide nt. 

ie the Ist, when the 
Ww: ‘ited A. pon his may ‘SLY, he re- 
plied tou hele co mpliment: uy speech 
in the following terms: 

« | ascend the throne, to which 
the unanimous wishes Of the senate, 
the people, and the army, have 
called me, with a heart penetrated 
with the great destinies ot that peo- 
ple, whom, from the midst ot 
camps; l first saluted with the name 
Great. From my youth my 
thoughts have been solely fixed 

upon them; «nd 1] must add here, 
that my pleasures and my pains are 
derived entiiely lon) the ha: ppt- 
ness or misery of my pe ople —My 


. “yj? 
senaure 


c 


; 
Om 


descendants shall long preserve 
Its throne. Tin the camps they 
will be t! c first soldi rs ot t! 1e 


army, sacrificing their lives for the 


defence of their country. As mie 
sePeunt } +11 . 
istraites, Chey wul never torvet— 


‘ 
=) 
thot . TT , @hsm fone ds 
frat conte pt OT THC ta VS, wna the 
J 


contusion of social order, are only 


. a a 
tne resuit of t 


ne mumbeciiitv and un- 


certainty of princes. You, sena- 
a | ] } 
S Whose cout Ss and support 
hay \ { wal ° , : 
AVE Te rhinead Die m the nywst 
sean . x 
Gd thceult ci ° VOuy cme t 
Oe ti Cu GOW) to Vour suce 
. ‘ ; } 
LCSSal be CVC] t } > bikd 
; ‘ %7 
ok CO fors of ? ne, so 
LEC 7 } 
wll WCUUre OF Lats Vast 
emt ded 
Lhe rit e ovr vy \? 
; } «th 4 » S a i i hich 
Hart { } \ 
yetee Tor lis corona l are calcu 
‘ bbe 
tat d at SO dO?) ()() Nl. ) 
- \ 
why 9 n } 
_— 4.0 i L | if i 4 ‘ b L il} 
, . 


‘ et 
asi}, Walcna 
le ~),4 + 

eeLats ; ] 


“TCG discoun 


ata t of IY per 
cent, 
my 
} : . = 
mos “a ae 7 a! the Jiil instant, 
Te¢ Ved *rmelit: ry ! 
. i bituy Gepu ties Upon 
4sthrone. He heard =e ndule- 
ory } ! 
y $j oes, and condescended to 
meturmm 
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Admiral ty -office e; Dee. 


A letter from admiral Cornwallis 
to Wim. Marsden, esq. introduccs 


’ | sone 
tie iVlidOW Thar 


Naiad, of Brest, Nov 


9 
- 


: ‘a 
Hits 
I bee leave 


to acquaint you that, 


ae 2 
at dav-light this morning, seeh ° 
, , 
some sn al] vessels at a Me rt dte 
stance trom ? 5 and shortly af Cl 
wards perceiving 2 fre of musket- 
“a - >. } , } ‘ ‘ | , 
ry from them on the boots of his 
>. 7 ° i . 4 © ’ 
TY) LIES { Wn ba \\ c " ")< 
tau Wi isc 8) ill cl i ot 
them, | mad hand cut off two, 
3 b | ? 
Winch prove to b the in-boats 
a7 . ; ‘ . 
iN yk and , mounting qen 
. } 1 4 } - 
fii i l T OU Ce s/ 
Oil i '. I " d 
one ttwely irom LD NUIT, 
bo ) Dre Vill rQOi i a 
lieut of the 68d reciment of 
pita t . , IVALES, O mi» 
7 \ il ) 1, ) ti i ‘ bad 
1 : : . 
- |) ’ een that had 
| ’ . 
‘ i ‘ ‘ la Siil tT 
+ ! ; 
cit 1} ° i ( . Lo C- 
qit \ { } a) ‘ Men lye 
i 
° P . 4 ’ 
{ '¢ tM 4 \ Llé Wotina ce 
(William Shen! {1 and James 
Mitchell), the latcer dangerously. 
. ° , ° ,° . 
i have given captain Elawkins, of 
1° a, are eee, 
is ™ (OSL Y a). 0) 1) ) Cal, caers 
to proceed to Piymouth with the 


. ' , " 
which ! think worth 


and to land the 


two ves els, 

preserving, 

soners. 
Tuo Duxpas. 


1A 


Admiralty-ofh ey Dee. I 


Letter from lord Keith 
Marsden, esq. 


Mon arch, 
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Monarch, off Ram:zaté, 
Sir, Dee. v4. 

Divisions of the enemy’s floulla 
passing from the eastward towards 
Bovlogne having frequgntly, when 
pursued by his majesty’s ships and 
vessels, taken shelter in the har- 
bour of Calais, ther entry mto 
which has been particularly covered 
and protected by the advanced pile 
battery of Fort Rouge, I consider- 
edit an object of some importance 
to effect the destruction of that 
work ; and lately directed captain 
sir Home Popham, of the Antelope, 


, amongst other objects, to hold in 
view a favourable opportunity for, 


making thisattempt. [I now trans- 
mit, for their lordships’ mforma- 
tion, a letter, and the mmclosures to 
which it refers, which I have re- 
ceived from that officer, repornag 
ihe result of an assault which he di- 
rected to be made upon it early on 
the morning of the Gth instant; and 
from which there is reason to con- 
clude that the fort has sustain- 
ed muterral dam wre 5 but that, 
from the untortunate circumstance 
ef its not having been possible, 
under the ¢ LISting state of the weae 


ther and tide, to carry up two ot 
the explosion vessels to the point of 


attack, the injury has been tar less 
extensive than might have other- 
wise been expected. The conduct 
at heutenant Hew Stevart, of the 
Monarch, on this recent occasion, 
will not fail, | am = sure, to excite 
their lordships’ admiration and 
praise. [ have great pleasure in 
sonveymg to dew lordships cap- 
tain sir Home Popham’s testimony 
to his distinguished merit, and to 
the zealous and active assistance 
which he received from captain 
Lrownrigg, licutenant Lade, and 
Mr. Barthelomew. 

Keitn, 


[ December, 


Antelope, Downs, Dec. 10. 
My lord, 

LT avail myself of the first mo. 
ment of my return to the Downs to 
acquaint you, that towards noon 
on Saturday the 8th, the wind pro. 
musing to come to the south-east, 
and knowing it to be vour lord. 
ship’s intention to attack the enemy 
at every assailable point, I sent the 
Dart, on the close of the evening, 


to an assigned station between Sen. 


gate and Fort Lapin, accompanied 
by the Susannah explosion vessel, 
and two carcasses, with a view of 
making an assault against Fort 
Rouge. Lieutenant Steuart, of 
the Monarch. commanded the ex. 
ploston vessel; Mr. Bartholomew, 
acting lieutenant of the Antelope, 
had the charge of the first carcass 
intended to be applied, and captain 
Brownrigg requested to take the 
other. Your lordship is aware how 
difficult it is to ascertain the pre. 
cise myury done to the enemy in 
an enterprize of this nature, which, 
In most cases, must be undertaken 
m the night; but that you may 
be possessed of the best informa- 
tion in that respect, I sent the Fox 
cutter, Whose master is an active 
intelligent man, and well acquaint- 
ed with Fort Rouge, to reconnoitre 
the place as close as possible with- 
out risk ; and I annex his report te 
lieutenant Steuart’s, as the clearest 
account that can be given of the 
able and officer-like manner m 
which the Susannah was placed, 
and the evident consequences © 

such an application, even under 
circumstances of considerable dis- 
advantage. I very much regret 
that Mr. Bartholomew could not 
fetch the port ; for [am postttve he 
would have lashed the carcass t 
the piles; he, however, very pru- 


dantly returned with it to the Dart; 
and, 
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qnd, although something prevented 
the second carcass from gong off, 
which evidently had been striking 
against the piles, from the inden- 
tion at one end, yet he recovered 
and brought it also on board. I 
am most perfectly satisfied with the 
veal and activity which captain 
Brownrigg manifested on this oc- 
casion; the Dart was admitably 
placed, and every assistance at- 
forded from her that could ensure 
the success of this service, which 
must now be considered as con- 
Sned to the efforts of the Susannah: 
and I take this opportunity of most 
particularly recommending leute- 
nant Steuart to your lordship’s no- 
tice; Which, I hope, wil also be 
extended to Mr. Bartholomew, not- 
withstanding he could not fetch the 
battery ; and your lordship must be 
alive to the enterprizing conduct 
of these two ofhcers on former oc- 
sasions. { cannot conclude my re- 
port without assuring your lord- 
ship, that licutenant Lake of the 
Locust gun-b:ie, who was appoint- 
ed to cover the boats, behaved ih a 
most exemplary manner, by keep- 
ing so close in as to draw all the 
fire upon his own vessel; and | 
have great satisfaction in stating, 
that not an officer or man was 
hurt in this operation. 


H. Poruam. 


Dart, Dec. 10. 
Sir, 
_In pursuance of your instruc- 
hens, and according to the arrange- 
Ment you made for the attempt on 
Fort Rouge only, I left this ship at 
two a.m. and proceeded in-shore 
a the exp! sion vessel in my 
CQarge, until the water shoaled to 
Wo and a half fathoms, when I 
tacked, and stood « if, so as to enable 
me to fetch the battery, which I 
did about haif-past two, and, pla- 
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cing her bowsprit between the piles, 
left her im that situation. Inatew 
minutes 1 observed her swing with 
her broad-ide to the battery, im con- 
sequence 6f the bowsprit being car- 
ried away ; and as an anchor was 
dropped the instant she struck the 


piles, [had not the sniallest doubt 


of her remaining there until the 
explosion took place, which was in 
afew minutes. I could not fetch 
the covering brig ;"and as it had 
every zppeurance of coming on to 
blow frem the south-cast, in which 
quarter it was when I left the Dart, 
I hope you will excuse my running 
in the galley to the Downs. 

H. Srevarr. 


Fox Cutter, off Calai:, 
Sir, Dee. Q. 

According to your order, I pro- 
ceeded off Fort Rouge, and ex- 
amined it very strictly. As L pro- 
ceeded towards the shore, I saw a 
great quantity of plank and timber 
Hoating, and would have picked up 
some but was afraid [ should lose 
the tide, as 1 wished to examine it 
at low water. In standing-in, 
could discern a vreat number of 
people standing all round the south- 
west end of the fort, and from the 
west head all the way to the Sand- 
hills. I hid not discover any alte- 
ration on the east side of the fort; 
but when [ gotto the westward of 
the tort, f conld plainly discover 
the most part of it to be damaged, 
and the breast-work knocked down; 
and I have every reason to believe 
it was very much injured, by such 
anumber of people being assembled 
there, aud seeming at work upon it. 
W. Brake. 

Sir Home Popham. 


Admiralty office, Dec. 18. 
Inclosure from lord Keith to Wm. 
Marsden, esq. 

Favourite, 
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Favourite, at Sea, Dee. 13. 
Sir, 

L have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that I yesterday fell in with 
two French lugger privateers; and, 
after a chase of three hours, l cap- 
tured La Raccrocheuse, captain 
Jacques Broquant, out one day 
from St. Vallery en Caux, mount- 
ing 14 guns, tour-pounders, and 
carrying S61maen. ‘The above lug- 
gers had in their possession a brig, 
and were boarding a bark, both 
a ich th Icy quitte deo umyapp roach - 

r the) Nn; ke ther refore, made 


nal to a cutter in sight, w hich I be. 
lieve Lo be the eee ot k lin, 
to chase the merchant vessels, an d, 
from the exertio: is I observed her to 
make, I have no doubt but s! ch $ 
succeeded. The lug: vers steering 
diiferent COUTSES, t he headm st oe 

escaped; her name is L’ Ad lphe, 


mounting the same number of 


guns as the capture, belongs to the 
same port, where she must have re- 
turned, having thrown every thing 
overboard in the chase. 7 

Cuarres Foorr. 


Tie LONDON GENERAL BILL of 
Curkistenines and Buntars, from December 13, 1803, to December 11, 1804, 


{ Males 1), 90 


Christened 
{ bem ales 10,153 


Died under 2 years 4881 | 20 and JO - 
Deiween 2 and § 1924) SO and 40 - 
5 and 10 676! 40 and 50 - 


10 and &0O 458 i 50 and 6 
BIRTHS in the year 1801. 


Jan. 2. Lady Theodosia Vvyner, 
a daughter. 
& "he lady of dr Thomas Dal- 
rymple Hesketh, bart. a son. 
16. The lady of admi 
a daughter. 
The lady of sir Wharton 
Ameotts, % dans hter. 
7+ Lady Downe, a son. 
18. Lady Elizabeth Norman, a 
dauehter. 
19. Lady Harriett Lennard, 
daughter. 
22. ‘The countess of Banbury, a 
son. 
29. Lady Elizabeth Halliday, ; 
daughter. 
¢@b. 5. Hon. Mrs. Balders, a son. 


6G. Lady ~ aie Carpenter, a 


St . 
ye Ady Paget, sl daught Te 
4 c untess yoy! am, ason. 
Ma i rh At Paris, lady Elgin, 
al Wik 


91,543. Buried 


Decreased in Burials this year 2544. 


Males &s&505).. 
Females 8433 = 


y}e 


1237 | GOand 70 -1198 | 1Ol - 4 
1824} TOand &O - RIO] 105 - 1 
1935 | 80and 9) - 415] 105 - 1 
! 


509 | 90 and 100 rv 


rm, . of anaeal'’s lads 
Ee Whe z ° ttorney Gsencralsiady, 


id: ughter. 
The countess of Cork and 
Ourery, a daughter. 
4, The lady of the hon. and 
rev. Pierce Meade, a di tughter, " 
April 1. ee he hesas, of sir Thom 
Thompson, a son. 
5. The lady of the Archbishop 
of "Arma, rh, : 1 son. 
10. Lady Redesdale, a daught 
The lady of six ‘Thomas M. 
Wilson, bart. «son. 
IS. Lady Graves, a son ane 
heir. 
19. Countess of Euston, a son. 
01. Lady Rous, a son. 
ee lady of the hon. and 
rev. W. Capel, a son. . 
May 1. Hon. Mrs. Leigh, 2 
daughter. 
—. Hon. Mrs. Maitland, a son. 


- > 4 wn. adanghe 
? Vicountess Folkstone, acaly 


——s L ady St: ink v, a daug rhter. 
5 weht f° 
o. Lady Shee, a dav tet. 


$. Hoa. 








1804.) 


g, Hon. Mrs, Smith, a daughter. 
9, Duchess of Beauiort, a daugh- 


ter. 
10. Viscountess Morpeth, a 
daughter. 


1. Duchess of Bedford, a son. 
», Lady Harriet Frampton, a 


son. 
13. Lady Kensingten, a daugh- 


ter. 
—. The lady of the hon. and rev. 
Mr. Cathcart, 2 daughter. 
. Mrs. Henshaw, of Lutters 
worth, three sons and a daughter. 
0%), Lady Mulgrave, a daugh- 
ter. 
June 8. Countess of Bristol, a 
daughter. 
. The empress of Germany, an 
ere rw ‘SS. 
15. The lady of sir John Ken- 
naway, bart. a son. 
16. The lady of the hon. gene- 
tal Forbes, a son. 
--. The lady of the hon. Tho- 
mas Kenyon, a son. 
91. Hon, Mrs. Stephenson, a 
daughter. 
23. Lady Frances Moreton, a 
son. 
3. Lady William Beauclerk, a 
da ay 
30. Lady Peyton, a son. 
July 2. Lady Burdett, a dauzh- 
ae 


. The lady of the hon. and rev. 
Thomas de Gre yY, 2 son 


eae 


> Marchioness of W inchester, a 
‘on. 


1}. Lady Mary Catharine Myers, 
a a daughter. 
eee Lady Tro]! ope, a daurhter. 


3. Lady Ch atlotte Baillie, a 
ton, 


rn Lady Charlotte W ellesley, 
». Hon. Mrs. Gunning, a son. 


, Aug 4. Lady Charlotte Wi ing- 
he | ad, aA ¢ lau (rr hter, 


"hae Henry Stuart, a son. 
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21. The hon. Mrs. Erskine, a 


son. 

25. Lady Pelham, a son. 

Sep. 1. cade Qxendon, a daugh- 
ter. 

2. Lady Eden, a son. 

—~+. Lady Bridges, a son. 

4. Lady of sir John Sinclair, bart. 
a son. 

5. Lady of sir R. Barclay, bart. 
a son. 

11. Lady of sir George Glynn, 
bart. a son. 

16. Lady of sir W. P 
a son. 

—. Lady of sir Digby Macworth, 
bart. a son. 

19. Lady of sir H. 
bart. an heir. 

91. Lady of admiral sir Hyde 
Parker, a son.» 

26. Hon. Mrs. E. J. 
son. 


«rr 
an 


axton, bart. 
Hoskyns, 


Turnour, a 


Duchess of Manchester, a 
daughter. 

28, Lady Southampton, an heir. 

Oct. 2. Lady Margaret Walpole, 
a daughter. 

3. Lax ly of sir Thomas Pilking- 
ton, a daug hter. 

5. Countess of 
Son. 

8. Lady Mary Stewart, a daugh- 
ter. 


Albemarle, 2 


Hon. lady Shaw, a son. 

—. Lady Mary Murray,a son. 

15. Viscouutess Powerscaurt, a 
daughter. 

29. Lady Elizabeth Talbot, a 
daughter. 

Nov. 3. Lady Mainwaring, of 
Or er Peover, an heir 

5. Lauy Sinclair, a . daughter. 

7. Viscountess Andover, an cir. 

16. Hon. Mrs. Bentinck, a son. 

17. Viscountess Brome, a daugh- 
ter. 

°. Viscountess Chetw 

—. Lady Bruce, a 


heir. 
(H) 


ynd, a son. 
son and 


oOo 


“<—@« 


No v. 
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wov. 22. Lady of : 
loughby, bart. a di us iis, 

25. Lady of rev. sir C. Ander- 
son, bart. an heir. 

Lately, the hereditary “princess 
of N: aples, sister to the queen of 
Etruria, a princess. 

Dec. 3. Lady of sir David Ogil- 
by, an heir. 

4. Lady of general Lenox, a 
daughter. 

13. Queen of Prussia, a prince. 

28. Viscountess Ashbrook, a 
son. 

$1. Lady Charlotte Howard, a 
daughter. 


C. Wil- 


MARRIAGES ia the Year 1804. 


Jan. 5.Sir William Pulteney, bart. 
to Mrs. Stuart. 
‘ye . ad ‘ . . 
Che prince of Saxe Weimar, 


to the sister of the emperor otf 


Russia. 

12. Prince William of Prussia, to 
the prince ss of Hesse Hombuarg. 

19% John Le Mesurier, esq. 
governor of Alderney, to miss 
Perchard. 

26. Nath. a esq. 
to lady Maria Waldegrave. 

31. Str Oswald rsa "vy, bart. to 
miss Sophia Anne Seeny 

—. Matthew Gi , esq. VIS- 
count of the ish ads “Jersey, to 
muss Cotton. 

Feb. 13. Sir Edward Harring- 
ton, to miss W ade. 


20. Hon. capt. Gardner, son of 


is sr yee T, Pmis: Eli akver ° 
AM arch | . John Le: ic, C ( to 
the sister of o countess Boyle. 
23. Thomas T 
25. omas Durner, es aye Ui »the 


} , ; , : } 
danghter ‘ t ii J ih 1B}: k , b rt. 
ue Bae } + 
26. John Whea ev, esa. to the 
? 1, 7 < eh ee Dp: ‘ } 
4 ti ‘ ter ‘i s seth AX] 2 “> Miller, 
} fe 7 
Af > ? 
Arrii S. 4 VIartin, RN. to 
I A Ast 4 ‘ 
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12. Capt. Godfrey, to mix 
A. M. Thurlow, daughter of 
late bishop of Durham. 

20. Hon. col. Steuart, to mi 
Douglas. 

2+. Capt. Fielding, R. N. 
lady Elizabeth ‘Talbot. 

May 12, Capt. Wilcken, to 
baroness Dorette de Bar. 

16. Hon. col. de Grey, to miss 
Methuen. 

23. Lord Villiers, to lady Sarah 
Fane. . 

26. Lord King, to lady Heste: ! 
Fortescue. 

June 1. William Tennant, ese 
to the hon. Charlotte Pelham. 

4. Hon. W. G. Monckton, t 
miss Handheld. 


ee 
oe 


, 
5. Sir John Duntze, bart. 

miss Dorothea Carew. r 
20. Lord Bormgdon, to lads 

Augusta lane. , 
—. Prince of Hesse-Darm- ( 

stadt, to princess Wilhelmina 

Baden. { 


July 3. Major Mitchie ‘I, to lad b. 


Harriet Somerset. 


5. Earl of Roden, to miss J. «4 R 
Orde. 

9. Lord Hinchinbrooke, to lads » 
Louisa Corry. 

12. Earl Moira, to the counte - 


of London. 

17. James Lake, esq. (elees h} 
son of sir J. W. Lake, bart. ), t 
miss Maria ‘lurner. 

19. Rev. William Beresford, ' 


ladv Anna Bennett. . hor 
Aug. 2. _—— Purvis ‘ 
Mrs. Dicks | mi 
ie laces a to miss y 
Sophia Elton. bss the 
8. Hon. col. Stewart, to 4a} He 
Catharine Bligh. . ; 1 
,° at ’ 
11. Sir John Hawkins, bart. & the 
miss Surtees. a a 5 
20. William Leveson Go ] day 
, saisiniee * eha te h 
esq. to the daughter of We ™ Dart 
sir J, Gresham, bart. ‘ | 


Oo]. ow 














9}, Sir William Pole, bart. to 


miss Templar. 


<= Ranelagh, to miss 


Stephens. 
_ Hon. Mr. Scott, to muss 
Ridley. 
98, Hon. Charles H. Pierrepont, 
to muss By re. 
Sept. 5. Hon. Edward Broome, 
a miss Downinan. 
. Hylton Jolliffe, esq. M. P. 
toa daughter of earl Ferrers. 
99, Sir Edward Smith, bart. 
to miss Susan Dawkins. 
—. Earl of Clonmell, to lady 
C. Greville. 
Ost. 1. Cay tain Schomberg, 
R. N. to a daughter of admiral 


$8. Hen. general Lumley, to 
iss Mary Sunderland. 

#4. Lieut. colonel Mackinnon, 
to a daughter of the late sir J. 
Call, bart. 

15, Edward Jerningham, esq. 
(son of sir William Jerningham, 
bart.) to miss Middleton. 7 

Nov. Capt. sir Edw. Hamilton, 
RK. N. to miss Macnamara. 

2. Hon. Charles B. Agar, to 


=- 


6, Hon. Herbert Gardner, to 


. The Russian general Sa- 
kott, to miss Anverstein. 
— Count St. Martin de lront, 
wo lady l lex tw ( d. 
; 

ae. Lord Montacue, to the 
Hon. miss Douelas. 

) T 

“4. Hon. Berkeley Paget, to 
SS Grimstoy ie. 


5 
2. 


——Courteney, esq. (son of 
4 bishop of E xeter) to lady 

enretta Leslie . 

P Dec, %. Major lerenson, to 
the hon. Henrietta Duncan. 

6. Rover 
d ‘ "tg 
‘al ghter ol 
hart. 


Kynaston, esq. to a 
sir Churles Oakley, 


Q _— 1: 
18. Jame s Cornwallis, esq. M. P. 
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(son of the bishop of Litchtield ) te 
muss Dickins. 








DEATHS 


Jan. 2. La ly Andrews. 
8, Sir William Mansell, bart. 
Lady D; ke. 

7. Sir William Gordon, bart. 

4 Lady Anne Capel. 

Hon. miss F. Pelham. 

—. Sir Francis Sykes, bart. 

2, Vhe duchess of Ancaster. 
7. Countess dowager ot ‘Tal- 
bot. 

19. The Austrian general Kray. 

20. Hon. Mrs. Acland. 

26. Dowager lady Gresham. 

—. Lord Eliot of St. Germans, 
Cornwall. 

Feb. 3. Sir Edward Blackett, 
bart. 

Hon. Mrs. Rothe. 

15. The dowager lady of sit 

Robe ‘rt S} LOper, K. Lb. 

16. Dowager lady Warren. 

21. Both ac the same hour, the 
reigning prince and princess ot 
Hohentohe. 

. Countess of Upper Ossort 

—, Counte ; dow Ager of C. il. 


in the Year 1SO4. 


rk = 
1. ao Eliot, of Si. Germans. 
te Lead y Syke S. 


March "a Princess Maximilian, 
of Saxony. 

4. Sir William Maxwell, bart. 

7. Sir Francis Wilham Sykes, 
bart. 

. Sir James Wright, bart. 

—. Hon. William Fitzroy. 

9. Bishop of Kildare. 

10. Hon. Henry Pomeroy. 

—. Lord Cam: ford, ina duc. 

10. The duke of Roxburgh. 

—. Lord Alvanley. 

22, Sir Alexander Schomberg. 

C. eneral sir William Faw- 


cet, KK] Lb. 


xX 
A 


‘TT 2) 2S. 
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2x. Elon. William Pitt Amherst. 
—. Lerd Dormer. 
mee & General Horneck. 
. Vieconnt Bury. 
12 Dowager lady Glanville 
~~. Karl of iiinneul. 
4. Lady Hamiet Fitvrey. 
1%. Dowager viscountess Wen- 


Tull. 


°1. The duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

25. Sir George Russel, bart. 

May 2. M: irquis of 1 sever. 

$, Marchiones: » LT weecdaie. 

1. Hon. and rey. Joha Hewitt. 
7. Viscountess Folkstone. 

—. Prince of Furstenby 

—-. Right hon. general lord Cla- 


ied. 


Vice admiral Parker. 
—. Viscountess Hampden. 
20, Countess de Lippe. 
—. Countess de Lowenstein 


Wertheim. 


June 5. Hon. capt. Cathcart. 

8. Sw Ferdivando Poole, bart. 
$. Viscountess Curzon. 

IT. Duchess dow iver of Parma. 

24. Lady Sarah Salusbury. 
July. 3. Count Suboff. 

,? General Amshe. 

10. Ambrose Didot, the ccle- 


brated French printer. 


nde Will 4m iY 1 wth Ce ¥. 


ALS. of Ker noington wardens, 


27. Earl ot Letwrnm. 
am, Sit te mes Cockburn, bart. 


~ 
%, Lord Forbes. 
Vis countess Kilwarden. 
—, Larl of Dysart. 


dug. 3. Six Henry C; dish, 
{ , 
a?.t he 


1. Admiral lor Incan. 
ll. Sk mio ye 


P a | 


17, Lady Elizabeth Gallini. 
24. D vager lady Harrowby. 
SO. Karl ot Kintore. 

_— ‘homas Percival, M. PD. 


Sep’. 14. Countess of Dysart. 


a; 2 OW ¢. (1804. 


17. Countess Zamoishiy ster 
,* ip 
—_ mite King of Poland. 


- Bishop ot D wne and Con. 


Os. 5. Lady Anne Erskine. 
6 Sir Willian tgs bart. 
Hor. cel. Napi wer. 
Viscount de VY ‘SC. 

19. Mi. Charles B.nnister, CO3 
median. 

2%). Duke of Leinster. 

23. Sir David Rae, lord justice 

lerk of Scotland. 

Zo. Mr. George Morland the 
painter. 

30. Rev. Dr. Ramsden, master 

of the Charter-house. 

ine 1. Countess dowager of 
Oxt “d. 

iv. Count s dowager of Shatt - 
hint Vv. 

The learned and venerable 
Jacob Bryant. 

—. Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

26. Hon. capt. George Browne. 

20, Rey. sir James Stronge, bart. 

Pye. 1. Right hon. alderman 
Llarlev. 

?. Sir John Dick, bart. 

$. Lady of sir Francis Baring, 


Lait. 
s. Lady Caroline Leigh. 
1]. Si | dwiure | Nightingale. 


‘ } 
Je S¥IUMETMAY Bor (i@il. 


1. Marcel mess ot Rockingham. 
fon. Mary Murray. 
ord Carberry. 


—— hee 





PROMOTIONS ia ihe Year 1804. 

Jan. 3 JHon. Cro} ley Ashley, 
appointed clerk ot the . deliveries of 
the ordpance of the united king- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


-. Brevet. To be brigadier-ge- 


js 
neralstin the army serving 08 the 
windward and Sake Car ibbee 

uane 


a 


~~, ws ew oe 6M So Oe Ul 
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‘dand station: col. Crofton Vando- 


~ . ‘ id 1 7°) ° 
le L , of the {Gth I Ft : c¢ - WW ey ony 
° . | - vr 
C. Huches, of the S7Lh toot 


be major mthearmy: ¢ 
Sam nel i yrey of the I = 
ol reserve To be asststant-bar- 
. ont arate Oly 
rack master-zen rats, with the rank 
of major so lone as { I 
shall continue in the barrack de- 
artment: Brevet-maor James 
furray Grant, on hali-pay of the 
$d foot-guards; major James Brace, 
on halfspay of Gorehanv’s late pro- 
vincial re gimen torial . Lie ut. CO l. 
Wilous hb) Gordon, assistant-quar- 
ter-master-reneral imghe sogthern 
dis: rict, to he dey puty b urrac k-emias 
ter-gencrl to t! ie forces, Vice mie 
acdbiesl Hewgill, in Ll'o 
be inspecting field-oficers of yeo- 
manry and volunteer corps: colo- 
nel John Delves Broughton, on 
half-pay of the 106th foot; ltexte- 
nant-colonel sir R. T. Wilson, kunt. 
on half-pay of Hompesch’s mount- 
ed rigeme n; major —— Aubrey, 
on half-pa y (with the rank ot heu- 
roma nel in the army so long 
ashe is employed) ; Charles Mil. 


tt. Henry 
at 


talion 


ler, esq. late heute dene ce ot 


the Ist We st India regiment (with 
ditto) ; Thomas Prot yn, esq. late 
lies utenant-colone! of th e¢ 1Sth twot 
(with ditto) ; John weet late 
lieutenant-colonel of the 2Ist foot 
(with ditto).—Hospital-staff.. Di- 
sirict-surgeon —— Mi mpage he to 
be surgeon to the {c yrees. Sureecon 
Richard Humphries, from he Ist 
dragoons, to be surgeon of a re- 
craiing district, vice Mt ttlebury 
= Barracks. Charles Massey, late e 
bartack. -master at Mald on, to bea 
deputy-barrack- master in Great 

ritain. 

10. Richt hon. John e2rl of St. 

incent, admir: ul of the white, lieu. 
frees, and al of the "Pas 
oe in) K. B. 5. sir coe ate 
phens, and sir Thomas Troubri 


eof the Inner Temple 
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barts.; Eemes Adams, fon Merk. 
baum, amd Ar kn Lemon, esqrs. and 
sir Harry Burrard Neale, bart. aps 
mied commssioners for execute 
ing the o hee of lord high admiral 
of the umted hingdom of Great 
Britain, &e. 

tO. Ho spital~ taft.—Sury recon Pe. 
ter Ormeby, from the 2x drag ~On- 
guards, to be surmreon to the forces 
serving m Irekiund, vice Comyns, 
promoted,  Sursreon famesO'Con- 
nor, from the P7th light dragoons, 
to he sur room to toe Stic Larcer, 
» promote dd. 

(3. Charles Price, e «y. af Spring- 
rave, Ric! motel, Surr V; created 
t baronct. Samucl Lysons, esq. 
» appamted 
keeper of the rolls and records ot 
the court of chancery in the tower 
of London, vice Astle, deceased. 

20, Right hon. sir Evan Nepe: in, 
bart. sworn of his miajesty’s most 
honourable privy council. 

2]. Staffi—Lieutenant-colonel 
John James Barlow, of the Gist 
foot, to be de puty- -Inspe ‘cLOM-prene- 
ral of the recruiting service, oe 
second m command at the army 
depét in the Isle of Wight, vice 
Farguhar, deceased. Major Henry 
E. Bunbury, asststunt qu: irtem-las- 
icr-veneral, to be an asststant quar- 
ter-master-general, with the rank 
of lieutenant-coloncl m the army, 
vice Gardon, appomted deputy- 
barrack-master-general, Captam 
Henry Darling, from the 68th faut, 
to be a permanent avsistant in 
the quarter-master-ge neral’s dep: irt- 
ment, with the rank of major m 
the army, vice Bunbury.—T'o be 
inspecting field-oflicers of yeoman- 
ry and volunteer corps, with the 
rank of leutenant-colonels m the 
army so long only as they shall eon- 
tinue to hold those appomntments, 
viz. colonel Walter Cliffe, on halt- 
pay of the ”, ~y : colone! &. P. 
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De l’Hoste, on half-pay of the 
late 104th foot; lieutenant-colonel 
James Hare, on half-pay of the 
28th light dragoons; major John 
Cooke, on ditto ; Nathaniel Webb 


esq. late major of the $d battalion of 


reserve 5 leutenant-colone! George 
A. Armstrong, on half-nay of the 
late ind penacnt co Mp anies ; , BE: Ne 
jana N illiamsot m, esq. late lieute- 
nani-c lone} of the Caithness High- 
landers; lientenant-colonel James 
Robinson, on half-pay of the 15th 
roots lieutenant-color el Erskine 
Yraser, on half-pay of the LO9th 
toot; George Callander, esq. tate 
li: sands Ale of the rifle corps ; 
tes Machell, eC. late m: yor of the 

both foot ; André Ww Cort ret, esq. 
Jace licutenant-colonel of the royal 
horse guards; W. W. Maxwell, esq. 
late heutenant-colonel of the 32d 
foot; major Hugh Maxwell.—Bar- 
Se Majo r E Cw ard b. Frede- 
rick, asststant- ack-maaster-gene- 
ral, to be prin acing) anistant-bar- 
k-master-general, wich the rank 
ot lientenant-colonel in the army 
long as “ee holds the appoint. 
ment im the barrack department. 
George Dennis, esq. late heute- 
pant-colonel 1 the tod {( rt, to be 


anassistant-barrack-master-ceneral, 
. ’ : ) 
with the rank of major m the army 


} | a . * 
Oolong as he shall continue in the 


barrack department. 
24. I leutcnant-ge neral William 
T 
his majesty’s forces serving in the 
Windward and Leeward Caribbee 
Island station, vice Grinfield, dec. 
_-. Barracks.- - Rol crt Cooke, 
quarter-master of the 01 «t foot, and 
Joan D. Forth, late of the Ist Sur- 


. “4 po ‘ } al “> 
Dita, CoO be Os TACk-INASiers 


. 
» Major-ceneral John Stuart, 


appointed heutenant-governor of 
his mayast md ot Grenada. 
2s. Stiafi.—Hugh Houstoun, 
‘ 


iyers, appomted commander of 


a oe ee. eS rhs 


esq. late maj %Y of the c hy fianr. o, 
be an imspectin ig r field-officer of yeo. 
manry and volunteer « orps, \ ; 
temporary rank oj enti: int-colo. 
nel in the army so long as he con. 
~— s emploved 

- Rev. Robert H. lm ,D. D. 
tard ed — of the cath ral 
church of Wincheste bs vice Ov 
dece: ar) Re- ve William Hy hes 
M. A. to be a canon of the cathe. 
dral church of Christ, in the uni- 
versity of Ox ord, vice Holn mes, re- 
sicned. Rev. Henry Leonia Ho. 
bart, M. A. to be prebendary of the 
metropolitical church of Canter. 
bury, vice Storer, decea: “d. Mr. 
Robert Jameson, appointed regius 
protessor of natural hist ny par 
keeper « f the museum or re pository 
of natural curiosities in the univer. 
sity of Edinburgh, vice Walker, 
decease d. 

Fed. 4. Reght hon. Henry Wel- 
bore, viscount and baron Clifden, 
of Ate co. Kilkenny, Ireland, 
and baron Mendip, of Mendi ip, CO. 
Somerset (son and heir of James 
late viscount and baron Cittden 
aforesaid, and crandson of Henry 
Agar, of Gowran, esq. by Anne 
his wife, sister of the late right hon. 
Welbore baron Mendip, deceased), 
to assume the surn: ume, and bear 
the arms, of Ellis only. 

7. Statf. — o be pepe ficld- 
officer ot yeomanry and volunteer 
COTps : Heutenant-colone el he hom 
Bradford, on half-pay of the Tat e 
Nottingham fen ibles . Fase nant. 


. . - 

colonel Hugh Baillie, of the lat 
r Rin lise 

Surrey ranvrers. To be ditto, 


with the rank of lieutenent-c loneis 
in the army so long only as taey 
shall continue to be emp! wed : 
P. J. Taylor, esq. late homes int- 
colonel of the 26th light dragoons; 
John Sladen, esq. late eu ant 


t a G 
‘ ’ * y~ aha vOTe 
COW 6] Of tne Sota Toot, vere 
! Selo “Sth foot 
lon, e ite major of the $51! 
ka big & A] bs ni ! a" & 
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Nov. 8. ign hon. Nathaniel 
Bon in the absence 0 vt the rij oht 
hoa. Charles earl of Liv erpoo 1, to 
be president of the committee ot 
p ivy cor uncil appointed for the con- 
sideration of all matters relating to 

trade and foreign plantations. 

Ll. G: arrison.--’Thomas Dodd, 
esq. captain in the royal arullery, 
to be secretary to the governor of 
the garrison of Gibraltar, vice Ra- 
leigh, resigned. 

‘Mareb 3. Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, esq. appointed (by the Prince 
of Wales) receiver- -gencral of the 
duchy of Cornwall, vice lord Ehot, 
dece ised. 

$l. John Trevanion Purnell Bet- 
tesworth ‘T'revanion, of Carhitis, co. 
Cornwall, esq. appointed (by the 
Prince of Wales ) sheriff of the coun- 
ty of Cornwall. 

April 23. Sir Richard Onslow, 
bart. sir Robert Kingsmill, bart. 
sir Hyde Parker, knt. Benjamin 

Caldwell, esq. hon. William Corn- 
wallis, admirals of the blue, to be 
admirals of the white. ‘Thomas 
Mackenzie, esq. sir Roger Curtis, 


bart. sir Henry Harvey, K. B. 

Robert May 1, CSQ. Ch ristc yphe T 

Holmes Everitt Calmady, esq. 
} ’ 

John Bourmaster, esq. sir George 

Young, kut. John Henry, esq. 


Richard restaig Bligh, esq. Alex- 
ander Gre me, eg Leppel, es 

vice-admirals 7 ‘the red, to be id 
mirals of the blue. Isauc Pre scott, 
esq. John Bazely, esq. ‘Thomas 
Spry, esq. sir John Orde, bart. 
Wm. Youn sr, esq. James Ganshier, 
C3q. sit i} Bt Mitchell, K. B. 
Ch arles Chamberlayne, esq. Peter 
Rainier, esq. vice-admirals of the 
Waite; al id Christopher Parker, 
Psq. Phili ip P aiton, « Je . Chi: irles 
toric Pole, bart. vicesadmirals « it 
att O1 ie ( » be vice-admirals of the 
ru. John Brow; iy Sq, John Leigh 
vuglas,esq. William Swines ¥, esq. 
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Charles Edmund — esq. 
Charies Powell Har Id. 
mund Dod, esq. right thon Horatio 
viscount Nelson, hk. B. sir Charles 
Cotton, bart. vice-admirals of the 
blue; and John Thomas, esq. James 
Brine, esq. John Pakenham, esq. 
sir Erasmus Gower, knt. John Hol- 


Woe 
‘NU feat, 


mn » CSG. 


loway, esq. rear-admirals of the 
red, to be vice-adimirals of the 
white. George Wilson, esq. sir 


Charles Henry Knowles, bart. hon. 
Thomas Pakenham, Robert Deans, 
esq. Cuthbert Collingwood, 
James Hawkins Whitshed, esq. 
Arthur Kempe, esq. Smith Child, 
esq. right hon. Charles lord Lecale, 
Thomas ‘Taylor, esq. sir John ‘Tho. 
mas Duckwo 


cSt). 


rth, K. B. sir Robert 
Calder, bart. reareadmirals of the 
red, to be vice-admirals of the blue. 
James Richard Dacres, esq. hon. 


George Cranfield Berkeley, Tho- 
mas Douglas, 
esq. Peter Aplin, esq. Ten 
M4 ,. , DB ] ) ,* \ ’ ‘ ’ } 
Var, CS 6 APLAOIOMeC, OKUTIUICT 
Rowley, esq. sir Richard Bickerton, 
bart. Ceorge Bowen, esq. Robert 
Montagu, esq. John Ferguss: 


Nt? 
West, esq. Jrumes 


. ae | . 


M1, CS. 


Edward Edwards, esy. sir John 
Borlase Warren, bart. and KK. B. 
nd ’ rr? a' . . 
Edward i yrrel ev.tilaily, c’ I. S! 
Thomas Graves, K. B. ‘Thomas 


. Pe . 
Macnamara Russell, esq. Syiveriu 
x * aed 17 , A 7 | . 

Vie riarty, esq. sir Dicnry rOuape, 


hite sand 
a 


ar-admirals of the w 
. Henry Edwin Stanhope, 
“gee Mac-Douatl, esq. rear-ad- 
mirals of the blue, to be rear-admi- 
rals of the red. Billy Douglas, 
esq. John Wickey, esq. John Ingh, 
esq. John Fish, es Knight, 
esq. Edward ‘T! h iornbrough, esq. 
James Kempthorne, esq. Samips 
Edwards, esq. George Ca } 


aa 
he 


John 


mpb hig 
,? j 
esq. Henry Cromwell, esq. Arthu: 
Philip, es¢ r Wm. George [air- 
Ps» I £ 


fax, knt. Thanks Saumarez, bart 
and K. i. rere. ulmirals of t! e 


the 


W hite, 


be rear-admirals of 
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white. Captains Themas Drury, 
esq. Albemarle Bertie, esq, right 
hon. William earl of Northesk, 
James Vashon, ¢sq. sir William 
Henry Douglas, burt. Thomas 
Wells, esa. sir Edward Pellew, 
bart. Isaac Ci thin, ¢ ee Sq, to be rear- 


admirals of - white, Capt: ri 
John A ylmer esq. amuel Osbo: 
}. Richard Bo wer, esq. Jon-th han 


Faulknor, esq. John C “hild 1 Pu TVIs, 
C5q. Theophilus J nes, esq. Wiiam 
Domett, esq. Wilham Wolseles 

esq. John Manley, esq. George 
Niurray, esq. John Sutton, ¢sq. 
Robert Murrav, esq. hon. Alexan- 
der Forrester Cochrare, sir Thomas 
‘Troubridge, bart. K. F. John 
Markham, esq. Henry D’Esterre 
Darby, esq. Edward Bowater, es4. 
Georg © Palmers eng, Wm. ©’ Brien 
>: inf esg. Wm. Es np ton, @5q. 
sir Thomas Louis, K.. ¥. and 


) 


Kk. M. T. to be ha= oeagpnan of 


the blue, (seo » Ma tin, esq. ir 
ne hard Jo} eae Sts inl, bart. an id 
sir William Sidne vy Smuth, knt. ap- 
pomted colonels of his majesty s 
marme foree., vice sir Edward Pel. 
lew, bart. William Me mett, esq: 
and sir an romas ‘Lronbridge, bart. 
“pp omted fh iO theers of k 
f\ s Hee t. 

April 23. His majesty in council 
was this d ay plea i d t appoint the 
tollowme sherils, viz. Lercester- 
shire, Henry Otway, of Stantord- 
hall, esq.; Monmouthshire, Wil- 
liam Adams Williams, of Llan- 
gibby, esq.3 Salep, Robert Burton, 


Ms Mm: 1eS= 


’ oe om 2 Rn bal! ber 
t aA nen e ( * 9 OUMOIN, Sil Ro. 


ef 
ay 


pieasead tO m the low) o 
’ rn rat | , ‘ }! (; c 
{ Ye | rh ul MTA i Picton, o? 
' et ! che R ( ir ty Te 
il “Pur! I, of I wenny Ab- 
it t ; 
aday 1. William D ite 
S 


T ION S. risos, 


teris, in the Isle of Ely, eso. and 
Jane his wite, to take to themselves 
and their issue the name of Gard. 
ner, and to quarter the arms of 
Gardner. with those of Dunn. 

3. Charles Cameron, esq. ap. 
pointed — tin- gel eral amd ¢ yover- 
Nor in chief of the Balham a is! ands, 
took the oaths appointed to be 
cane by the governors of his ma. 

sty’ ’s pl: intations. 

os. Right hon. sir James Mans. 

1, knt. appointed lord chief jus. 

ice of his maje st’ '$ court of com. 
non pleas, vice lord Alvan ley , de. 
ceased, sworn of his majesty st 
honourable privy council. The ymas 
Holm eS, of Beoley, esq. appointed 
sheritt or the county of Worcester, 
vice E. Knight, of Wooiverly, esq. 

12. Right hon. Vim. Pitt, ap. 
pomted chancelor and under trea. 
surer of his maiesty’s exchequer.— 
Richt hon. &dward baron Clive, 
created baron Powis, of Powis 

castle, co. Montgomery, baron 
Herbert, of Cherburv, co. Salop, 
viscount Clive, of Ludlow, co. 
Salop, and e ar] f Powis, co. Mont- 
gomery.—W iiliam Honym an, of 
Armac ile and Greenway, co. Ork- 
ney and Linlithzow, esq. ; A wer 
cer Penrose Cur nming Gordon, 
Altyr and Gord tO co. Eloi im, 
esq. 3 Richard Joseph S sullivan, of 
Thames Ditton, co. Surrey, ¢s.; 
Henry Mainwaring Maimw: iring, 
of Over Peover PO. Chester, €Sq- } 
Wm. Middleton, of Crowfield- hall, 
co. Su Hol ! lk, CSq. 5 David Maxwell, 
of Cantoness, co. Dumfries e59-5 


Drumm tind Smith, of Trin g park, 
co. Herts, esq. with reman ider te 
Charles Smith, of Suttons, ¢°. Es. 


cex, esq.; William Fettes, of 
W vg 4 co. Dumfries, ¢sq-3 
John Bens Valsh, of Ormath- 
waite, co.  Goniiecrtioll and 0 
Wartield, co. Berks, esq-3 and 
John Lethbridge, of Westaway 
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house, and Wi nkley-court, co. De- 
gon, and of Sandii!i park, co. So- 
merset, esq ; created haronets. 

“i Right hon. George earl 

y W inchilsea and Nottingham, 
nice of the stole to his m. ajesty, 
and the right hon. ‘ea ree Thyune, 
comin mly calles lor { Ge Tree 
Thynne, comp roller of his ma- 
jesty”: -household, sworn of his ma- 
jesty’s most hon. privy counct!.— 
Right hon. Dudley lord Harrow. 
by, and the right tion John Jettertes 
earl C: inden, sworn two of his ma- 
jesty’s prinetp: il secretartes of state. 
15, Wis cht hon. William Pitt, 
Geor, Ca Per CV, O5q. CO mimofly call. 
rd Louvaine, James Edw: rd 
Mairis esq. commonly called vis- 
a Fitz-Harris, the right a 

harles Long, and the hon, Heim 
v ellesley, appe tenet edi” fh 
for executing the office of treasurer 
ot his majesty’s exchequer. Right 
hon. Henry viscount Melville, sir 
Philip Stephens, bart. James Gam- 
bier, esq. vice-admiral of the red, 
sit Harry Neale, bart. sir John Col- 
poys, K. 8B. and admiral of tne 
bite, Philip Patton, esq. vice-ud- 
miral of the red, and William 
Dickenson, i appointed 
commis S101) eTs for exe pore the 
office of high admiral of the united 
kingdom of Great Br and Ire- 


ha ate “it: ain 


; 
Cu Lo 


esd. 


land. 
— Dr. Samuel Foeart Sim- 
mons, sworn and ac dmitte “d p! lV Si- 


cian extraordinary the kine. 

19. Isaac Coffin, of the Mucde. 
laine Islands, in the Gulph of Ot. 
Lawrence, British North Amer 
esq. rear-admiral of the oiien 
Created a baronet. Right hon. Wil- 
lam Dund: is, appo ointed his ma- 
jesty ’s secretary at War. 

sees Josep h Trede rick Y Tallet 
Drs B app inted era 
Dant- yOovernor o { the 
Prince Edward, in An 


Cay 


anes, ¢ Sf}. 


ICTica. 


ROMOTION & 
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26. Ripht hon. Robert Stowart, 
ome called viscount Castle. 
reach ; grace William Henry 
Cave Ary duke of } ortland, K.G. 
president of his majesty’s council ; 
the right hon. Robert Banks, baron 
Hawkesbarv 3 the nght hon. Joli 
Jofferres tur! Cumden, j&. G.; the 
right icy paron Harrow. 
by, his mayesty’s three principal se- 
eretaries of right hoi 


) 
aon. 


states the 


Wiliam Pitt, chancellor of his ma- 
jesty’s excheqne the right hon. 
Syivester baron Glenhgrvie (ot drat 


partot the united kingdom called 
freland); the right hon. ‘homes 
W: ith ce 5 aN d R; Cc hard EF) ench, esq. 
commonly called viscount Dunlo; 
appointe “dl his majesty’s commis~ 
siovers for the management of the 
atkairs of India. Rtght hon. George 
Canning, appomted = treasurer ‘of 
his mayesty’s navy. Right hon. 
Arthur Paget, his majesty’s envoy- 
extraordimary and minister- pleni- 
potentiary at the conrt of Vienna, 
appomted one or the knight com- 


~ 


panions of the mo: honourable 
order ot the Rach, 
2, Right Nathaniel 


rev. Dr. 

Alexander, bishop of Clonfert and 
Kilmacdu: a translated to the 
bishoprick 3 iN and Kilfe- 
nora, vice maht rev. Dr. Charles 
Liuindszy. to the bishap- 


Pay * 
viaioe 


y. translated 
nick ot Kildare. 
Fune 5. Charies Arbuthnot, esq. 
appointed his mayesty’s ambassa- 
dor-extraordimary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the Sublime Ottoman Porte; 
Benjamin Garkke, esq. envoy-ex- 
traordinary and minister-plentpo- 
tertiary to the court of Copenha- 
gen; Charles Stuart, esq. secretary 
of the embassy to the court of St. 
Petersburg; Edward Thornton, 
esq. secretary of legation to the 
court of Berlin; Ay igustus bo ster, 
esq. secretary of legation to th 
anited states of America ; and Ire. 
derick 
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derick Lindeman, esq. consul 
Embden 

b>. R cht hon. Henry lord — 
grave, sworn of his majesty’s m 
honourable privy council. Right 
] 


(Jeorre eari of Dartmo uth, 
4 . 
a (| B eA t bath af M eet 
, , ‘ 
lord chamberlain of his nfayjesty 
household, took the usual oaths 
} tT lay ; ce of 
i.) rev! pow tills qi 4 ld aid 
} y > Say: } } 
rieh Ge rreeartot VWinchil- 
‘ i Ai N t i tle ON he r t})- 
i 1 ~ May 10) groom of the 
, ' 4 
° } yy tit’s e i’ it hon, 


Ss { 
bic@ry lord ius rave, sworn chan- 
1 tne duc iy and count }) le 
i ne Oy La: “aster. bits grace 
umes duke of Montrose, and, m 
is absence, the right hon. (scores 
‘4 ‘ 
ee Se ene Se oe a ee 
-ao appomted (this dav) presi. 
nmtoi ihe mmuittee of counc:! 


appointed tor the consideration of 


,% ‘ ° , : 
all matters relating to trade «nd 

-. b | P >? ’ i. : 
formen Pp weslwoOns. Riglit hon. 


Kdward earl of Powis, appointed 
lord-lieutenant of the counties of 
Salop and Montgomery, took the 
ustial oaths thereupon; as did the 
right hon. George Ti bot, lord 
Lvnevor, on being appointed lord- 
heutenant of the county ot Carmar- 
then. His majesty was also plea- 
sed to make the following amend- 
ment upon the roll of sheriils, viz. 
Worcestershire, Thomas Holmes, 
made Thomas Hunter, in conse- 
quence ot Mr. Hiolme *s hi Wing ob- 
t od his majesty’ s licence to take 
and use the surname of -Hunter 


y 
.* 
r 


David Rae, of Eskgrove, ca. 
td-Lothian, esq. 3 col. sir Wil- 
liam Clarke, of Crosses Greene 
house, in the ciy of Cork ; Henry 
Harvey Aston Bruce, of Down- 
hil, co. Londonderry, eles John 


: 
J » of | eck, co. Dublin, 
¢ \ siallev, t IR « 
hall. : esq.: and Wilbam 
N! ’ of i 


2, Pr? @ FH Ss: 
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majesty’s forces in the Leeward 
I: lands created baronets ot the 
unite d kingdom, wit h remainder to 
th eir lawfil he irs male, 

27. Right hon. William Drum. 
mond, and right hon. Chiailes A;. 
buthnot, sworn of his majesty’ 
most honourable privy council.— 
Charles Evans, esq. of Trefeiliny : 

ippar inted sheriff of the ieee 
singlesea, in North Wales, vice 
Thomas Parry Jones, esq. of Cefn 
Coch. 

July... Rev. Dr. Christopher 

Betson, dean of Water ford, | TOMO. 

the united bishopricks of 
Clonteit and Kilmacduagh, vice 
rivht rev. Dr. Nathaniel Alexan- 


' . " 
> 7 , | , . : 
Cer. trauslatc ito i oIsShoeprick of 


ted to 


hilkdoe and Kiltenora, 

Il. Right hon. John Ln 
cammonly called lord John Vhynne, 
vice-chamberlain of his majesty’ 
household, sworn of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council. 

os Rieht hon. Ge -orge Rose, 
and right hon. lord Charle s Henr 
Som rset, appointec paymaster-fe- 
neral of his mayjesty’s torees. 

5. James duke of Montros 
and lord Charles Spencer, appomt- 
ed post-master-ren eral. 


Hon. Cecil Jenkinsen, ap- 


pomt ‘d his mayest "s secretary of 

levation to the court ot Vienna | 
Don Rofendo Joset Gi LILerTre Zz, ad 

proved his catholic mayjesty’s ¢ 


sul at Gibraltar, | 
| ‘Je hi; rhit ho Nie Gr: tnville pi ’ 
son Gower, commonly called I rd 
Granville Leveson C;ower, sworl ( 
ot his majesty’s most hone urable | 
privy c uncil. 
—, Right hon. Granville Leve- 
son Gower, commonly called lord 


Granville Leveson Gower, appom , 

ed ambassador-extraordimar) and | 

1} il FenLaryv to the ( iT OL 0% 

te Tren. | 
, i Seymour, marg™ 
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of Hertford, appointed master of 
the horse to his majesty. 

98%, Charles Bishop, esq. ap- 
pointed his majesty ’s procurator in 
all causes and matters maritime, 
foreign, civil, and ecclesiastical, vice 
Heseltine, deceased. 

Aug. ..+ Rig! rt hon. John Fors- 

er, right hon. sir Evan Nepean, 
bart. ‘chief secret: ry to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, or the chief 
secretary to the lord-lieutenant for 
the time being, or, in the absence of 
the chief sec ret: ury, the under secre- 
tary for the time being for the civil 
dep artment of the said chief secre- 
tary’s oflice, the right hon. Lodge 
lord Frankfort, the right hon. Jo hn 
+ ag: gC SANE Se a 
viscount Loitus, and the right hon. 
Maurice litzgerald, aj ypointed com- 
missjoners for exec utmg the ofhce 
of treasurer of his majesty’s exche- 
quer in Ireland. The right hon. 
John F orster, appointed chancellor 
of the court of exchequer in Ire- 
land. 

Sept. 1. Gerard Lake, esq. ve ne- 
Ta land commander of his majesty's 
forces in the East Indies, created 
baron Lake, of Delhiand Laswary, 
and ot Aston Clinton, co. Buck- 
ingham. Maj or-veneral the hon. 
Arthur Welle: ley, created a knight 
of the Bath. 

8. Rev. W. Long, LL. B. ap- 
pointed a prebe nd; ry of the tree 
ch: ipel of St. Ge orge, in the castle 
of W indsor, vice Wilso: ty deceased. 

21. John Le ard, 7- appointed 
consul at R: LUS AAppointment 
of Joh n Vhx Mps ny esq. to be con- 

sul for the king « of Prussia in Scot- 
“ approve dby y his n Maje sty. 


1 


hinhe ess the duke 

sworn ot his majesty’s 

most } no nourable privy council. 
Oct. 2. Robert Pe at, D. D. rec 


tor of Adee cum Silverle, "s and 


"iar Of Kirtling, ce Cambridge, 
i 


Hi iS roy al 
of | Sussex 7 
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permitted to accept and wear, m 
his own country, the ensigns ot the 


order of St. Stanislaus ;, conferred 
upon him Nov. 21, 1790 (by this 
then description of Robert Pe te 


esq.) by Stanislaus Augustus, lat 
king vr O] ‘Pol: ind. 

13. Sir Robert A inshie, of Gre it 
Torrington, co. Lincoln, knt. late 
his majesty’s ambassador at the 
Ottoman Porte, created a baronet 
of the united kingdom, with re- 
mainder to Robert Sharp Ainslie, 
of Market Stainton, m the said 
county of Lincoln, esq. nephew of 
the said sir Robert Ainslie, and son 
of general George Ainslie, de- 
ceased. ‘Wilham Burroughs, esq. 
late advocate-veneral ot Bengal, 
also created a baronet of the united 
kingdom. 


ae 


SHERIFUS appointed ty bis ma- 
jesty in council for the year 1804. 
Bedfordshire, George E 


of Henlow, esq. 


—-- ero 


q, rard 
Uwar>rec S, 


Pi ] kshu C, Ric. Matthe WS, ¢ f 
Wargrave, CSd. 
Bucks, James Neild, of Stoke 


Hammond, esq. , 

Cambridge and Huntingdon- 
shire, Benjamin Keene, of Wistow 
Lodge, esq. 

Cheshire, sir John Fleming Lei- 
cester, of Nether ‘'abling, bart. 

Cumberland, John de Whelp- 
dale, of Penrith, esq. 

Derbyshire, Sir Henry Every, 
of Egginton, bart. , 

Devonshire, Thomas Porter, of 
Rockbear, esq. 

Dorsetshire, Robert Williams, ot 
Bridy Head, Little Bridy, esq. 

Essex, William Palmer, of Na- 
zing, esq. | 
Gloucestershire. Nathaniel Clif- 
ford, of Frampton-upon-Severn, 
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llereford. 
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Herefordshire, Richard Stuke- 
ley Flemming, of Dinmore Hull, 


Hertfordshire, Edward Garrow, 
of Totteridye, esq. 
Kent, sir Walter’ Stiriing, of 
Shoreham, bart. ; 
Leicestershire, Henry Otway, ot 
Stantord Hill, esq. 
Lincolnshire, Robert Viner, of 
Godby, esq. 
Monmouthshire, William Adams 
Williams, of Llangibby, esq. 
Norfolk, Henry Styleman, of 
Snettisham, esq. 
Northamptonshire, Charles Tib- 
bitts, of Barton Seagrave, esq. 
Northumberland, sir ‘Thomas 
Henry Lyddell, of Edington, bart. 
Nottinghamshire, Thomas Webb 
Edge, ot Strelley, esa. 
Oxtordshire, Jol 
Sarsden House, esq. 
Rudiandshire, Cotton Thompson, 
of Ketton, esq. 
Shropshire, Robert 
Longer, esq. 


os 


: 
Burton, of 


Somersetshire, John Rogers, of 
Yarlington, esq. 
otattords! 
West Bromwich, esq. 
Southampton, sir Charles Mill, 
of Mottesfont, bart. 
Suffolk, sir Robert Pocklington, 
of Chelsworth, kot. 
Surry, William 
Streatham, esq. 
Sussex, John Dennet, of Wood- 
mancoat, esq. 
Warwickshire, Roger Vaughton, 
ef Sutton Coldneld, Coy. 


~ \y ; 
sa Langston, Ee | 


ire, Richard Jesson, of 


Borradaile, ot 
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Wiltshire, Wadham Lock, a 
Rowd ford, esq. 

M oreustershire, Edward Knigh:. 
ot Wolverleyr, esq. 

y ( rkshire, James Foy, of Bram. 
ham Park, esa. 


s 
SUUTH WATES, 
Brecon, Peary Williams, of Pen. 


pont, esq. 
Caermarthenshire, John Sim. 
mons, of Liangenah, esq. 
Cardiganshire, John Bund, of 
Kesney Coed, Coq. 
Glamorganshire, Richard Tuber. 
ville Picton, of Lwenny, esq. 
Pembrokeshire, sir Hogh Owen, 
of Orielton, bart. 
Radnorshire, Thomas Frank 
land Lewis, of Harpton Court, esq. 
NORTH WALES. 
Anglesea, ‘Thomas Parry Jones, 
of Cum Coch, esq. 
Caernarvonshire, Owen Moli- 
neuy Wynn, ot Penmachno, esq. 
Denbi; hshire, Robert Wilkam 
Wynne, of Garthewtx, esq. 
Kiintshire, Richard Garnons the 
younger, of Lectwood, esq. 
Merionethshire, sir Edward Price 
Liovd, of Park, bart. 
Montgomeryshire, Charles Han- 
bury ‘l'racey, of Gogmagog, esq. 
SHERIFF appointed fy bis revue 
bighness th. p rince of Wales in coun- 
cil, for the year L804. 
County of Cornwall, sit Lione! 
Copk y,ot Bake, bart. 


PUBLIC 








PUBLIC 


By the A Proet 


AM ATION, 


Kina. 


Fer a@ Geacral £ ast. 


GEORGE R. 


\\ } E, tak: spb 


o Our most se- 
vac ition the just 
and necessat Wir in which We are 
engag d gens putting Our trust in 
Al mighty God, that he will rra- 
e101 isl) biess Qur arms both by sea 
and land, have res and do, 
by and with the advice of Our 
privy-counct], hereby command, 
That a public d iy of fasting and 
humiliation be observed thr ugh ut 
those parts of Our Kingdom called 
England and treland, on Frid: yy 
the twenty-fifth of May next en- 
suing ; that and Our people 
may humble Ourselves before Al- 
mighty God, in order 
pard n of Our 
devout 


’ iy ed, 


to oObdtaum 
tas, tial in thy mot 
and solemn manner serd up 
and SU } leat 1S To 
the Divine Majesty toy avert 
those h, Avy here rinents W hich Our 


ing 


manitold provocations have most 
justly deserved, and tor uzaprl ring 


his b] csun x and AS ista ce on dua 
arms, for the : ion of peace 
an id prosperit to Us anal Our do- 
Mmions: and We do strici! 


restora? 


c! mye and v} Iman’, that the 
suid public fast be reverently and 


by alOur loving sub 


G voutly k kept 
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pivhry, and woul? avoid his wrath 
and indignation; and upon pain of 
such pum Ament as We ney justly 
rall such as contemn and 
performance of so reli- 


mh ictoon 


’ ‘ ' 
Heol rie 


mous and necessary a duty: and 
lor the ge and more orderly 
solemuivine the same, We have 


the most reve- 
the archbish ps and the right 
rend the England 
and Treland, to compose a torm ot 
praver suitable to this occasion, 
to be used in all churches, chapels, 
and plc es of public worship, and 
to take care that the same be time- 
hy dispersed throus ghor ut their rt- 
peclive dioceses, 

Given at Our -court at. the 

Oueen’s palace, this tweant 

d day ot April, one thou- 
sand ewht hundred and tour, 
in the jorty-tourth year of 


ee Viwyae 
VTA A i} ‘ IPeCLIONS to 


. 2 ' 
bishops ol 


ttt 


ly i? Ve ae THF KInG. 





ay f ist to be observed in Scot- 
lan Le © ny, the seventh 
( r n 1) 


Whereas Our > parliament stands 
prorouued to Thursday, the 4th 
ley of October next, We, with 
7 


the advice of Qur privy council, 
du 
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‘4 

3} = Tr 
4" do hereby publish 
° that the said parliament 
further prorogued on the said 4th 


and declare, 
shall be 

i.) 
; lay of October next to Tuesday, 
ia the 27th day of November next: 
and We have given order to Our 
chancellor of that part of Our king- 


ees, dom called Great Britain, to pre- 
hy. pare 2 commission for proroguing 
44 ' the same accordingly ; and We do 
a4 further hereby, with the advice 
prs # aforesaid, declare Our royal will 
arty”, and pleasure, that the said parlia- 
) nent shall, on the satd 27th day of 
es November next, be held, and sit for 
ee the di nig of divers urgent and 
important affairs: and the lords 
. spititual ‘and temporal, and the 
. knights, citizens, and burgesses, and 
the commissioners for shires and 
. burg s of the house of common 9 
are hereby required and command. 
ed io give their attendance accord- 
mely at Westminster, on the 27th 
day of November next. 
, Given at Our court at Wey- 
mouth, the twentieth day of 
, September, one thousand eight 
hundred and four, in the forty. 
fourth vear of Our reign. 
COD SAVE THE KING. 
His mayrsty’s speech to both 
houses of i. irliament, on the Sist 
of July, 1804. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
( I put an end to the pre- 
sent se ion of parliament, ] am 
desirous of expressing my entire 
hation of the z 1 and ‘ASSI- 
Cc \ which vou] applied 
\ \ ‘ reat Oprect oO} 
S << ch have come 
\ ‘ { hu d to di- 
rect t nto the enccue 
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ragement and improvement of that 
respectable and powerful voluntee; 
force which the arcouw and spirit 


ot my subjects have enabled me 
establish to an extent hitherto vu; 


exampled. You hia tg uf the same 
time endeavoured to combine an 


additional establishment for ow 
domestic defence 9 

of augmenting oul regular army, 
and of maintau ning it on such a 
scale, as may be proportioned to 
the circumstances of the times, and 
to the rank which this 
ought ever to hold among 
powers of Europe. 


with the means 


country 

thie 
> | 

of the 


Gentlemen house of 


cOmmonsy, 


You are entitled t to my warmest 
acknowledgeme for the ‘f osh 
P: “oof which you j Peng iven me of 

our affect nute a ind constant at 
tuchment to my oe and family, 
and your regard to the hon uur an ul 
dignity of my crown, by ul the hberal 
provision which vou have made {or 


payment of the debt on my 
civil list revenues, and for furnish- 


ing me with the additional means 
ot ra fraying the in crease W hich has 
unavoidab ly taken place in the mn 
ferent branches of my expel nditu 

1 must also return you my warmest 
thanks for the provision 
wanes you have made tor u 


extensive 
the eXl- 

encies of the public service, and 
es specially for the just and prudent 


attention which you have s! hown to 


true @conomy, and to the perma- 

. . - : = 
nent credit and weltare of ux 
country, by the greate verti » you 


have made for preventi ing, as fat as 
possible, the accumulation + i debt, 
and for raising so large a proper 
tion of the the aan 
within the year 

My lord S and yrent lemet Ye 


: ——S 
I huve how only to recomniche 
tv 


expellses ( t 





































; } } ant 
cannmes The Sanit entiortl PU 
Cou &+'8 : a i - 
} a sat ert ’ yt “hi Pus wruUl eal etil 
i MWiUCTes. aiiGa 4 ash > —* - 


R 
our proceedings : it will be your 
particular duty ro inculicute 

minds of all classes ot my st } 
that the preservavion ot all that is 
most dear to them, requires the 


ir uNremitted ecx- 


+ 
‘ 


continuance of . 
ertions tor the national a fence. 


. . ba - s 
has long been forming for the de- 


; eo ’ . 
Lhe yp eparations VW ‘ich tac enemy 


ney ae OT 
clared purpose of invading Uns 

*! au@o > 
kingdom, are daly augmenting, 
appears to have 


ri . ‘ 
1 view oft 


} see + 
and Wie attempt 
. j ws Nes . | ‘ 
wea only Will t 
‘ , 4 


been del 


’ 
s 


pr curing adudinonas Means for Care 
‘4 

_-— s “fic pal 

rving it mto execution. Kelying 


ry and disciple 
of my naval and military torce, 
aided by the voluntary zeal and 


’ 


re ot ry people, | look 


SrA eA se 
1) 2vO Cl haady 
’ ‘ 


with connhdence to tne 1ssue of this 


— —— a — | ) byt : 
Satoh COL ke , elliwu GOUDt NOt 
: : . . 


> i : yee ’ a. hh) } 
tinat il will terminate, lnder the 


biessing Of providence, not on 
‘ i}; +] » | Creer £ ? 
C peat Lilt alitl} Cl Oi i 


ont , v4; , yiY ran ¢ 
ment, but in establishing in t 
‘ 


. 


Mm toreien nations, the security ot 


this country on a basis never to be 
=e [ a i. oa sr . 
HAAC. ii Pet ical bral ? Laaisd tai Se 
and great object, I entertain the 


. . ; 
va a = by > ° . t. 
‘ mating Hope nat the bi aciits to 


- ‘ 
he dar. ] Col 
Ve Gerived from Our Successrul eX- 
Qrtions W i} not by<¢ contined within 
Y : ee ae 9 -« 
VEEOAVeS § OUL Lika ; by tocir € iMe 
ple and their consequences, thes 


may lead to the re-establihment of 


) . 
such a SVSfe Ni ilk ee 


rescue it from the precurrous state 


i ‘ 
.- «+ , . i 
’ » * ? ' ’ 
WWHCch If is redu 45 «hid May 
Gnalle ».° ! 
Maly raise un effectual barrier 
tne ] ; , 
apa RSt the Unb wpa if 7 slCTYAt 
ot woo? indisen ont } ae 
d x5 asi Ait bk eheakhh ch aliitdiise iis 
Tl’ Pas ’ > 
Wettcid Lille oa ’ mcene er 
. Biaka ' ** it 

Ty . *} eo « ’ 
MAIO] aL \ Leqtl On tie COohe 
tink - 

Aj ae . . . ‘ 
\.- : 
SVey ‘ , seceivean I I Ty 
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, } —s 
S iallal rcentiemen, 
‘> 


WS Mnesty’s roval wil 

: : . ¥ 

ind pa@usure, that this pal Lament 

Dc prs porued t’ ] tue day, the 4th 
7° 7 


of September next ; and this parlia- 


‘ Orne . ° ) 7 } 
Ment sta ids proré rucd tit tiie said 
+, oO +. . ’ 
ail day Ol September aC rdinely. 
4 < ‘ 





-———— —, 


D wningestrect, Aug. 9, LSOR 

The king has been pleased to 
cause tt to be signified by the riche 
honourable Jord Harrowby, his 
Majesty’s principal secretary of 


tote tyr .crT Paes , . 
StTALLe TOT fore ifrt} atau 9 to the Mie 
Fan) 
fas + oc » | > 
Mws_vers O} FSG yNowers Tess 
, «> 


at thus court, that the Necessary 


' ‘ , 


ace OF the entrance of tne ports 

Ol lecamp, ot. Vallery en Cauy 
ieppe, ‘Trenort. the Somn “s 

Lic ppe, Lreport, t re Homme, lta. 


, 


’ . . ** 
pies, Doulogne, Calais, Gravelines 


«> , 
Dunkirk, Neuport, and Ostend; 
*y1 has aa . ? 1) ) 
and that trom this tim: all the 
—. _ one - ; ° } 
measures authorised by the ] t 
. pers »s o! : 
LGLiTISS, « nd LIe respective Creates 
| ° ‘ 
between his n ty and thie « i 
rent neutral powers, will bh ! 
oe 
ol Dic ( lwith i bl t 1 vV« - 
, . : 
’ 4 ? , ; , , } 
( " Ciil int i ) » Vi Lic 
. 71? - S 
Lele bua i ( ‘ ° 
. , , ’ ‘ . “ ? 
{1 Ti shy Al e i ,. 
rn ’ : 
aa ( WCC y Ol t ~ SS | q i ’ 
de] VCTeCK ie TO LOW TY meve at : 


7 
T . 
, c-* * + 
| hina >» ve TL 1Ta¢ lh Ce 
j ihe r 
penenced zeal vd affection of 
- » | , 
e tt mul Cum mons, and Lole- 
; \ , 
’ 
; d 1 LALLY VCO Or We ULMOSI 


»Htance to provide fer such 
emer- 


j 
é 


Sg 2 


te 5 vin 
hie git 


* - 
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emerrencies as May arise, is desi- 
rous that this house will enable him 

take all such measures as may 
e necessary to disuppoirt or defeat 
any e1 serie ise or Gesizn Oo f his ene- 
mies, and as the exige ney of affairs 
may require. 


= 





ee ee ee ee - 


CIRCULAR. 


*y, . 
afer ‘7 *Aa aiieehede . ‘emer pete Famer me 
do WRECT S CMM ARA ny & Vede abl ‘J & » rf . 


Dubilin-cacile, Jan. 2. 
oir, 

_ The lor< iy Gowen ant having 
en into consideration the trreg 4 
ae. as weil as serious inconve. 
nience, which has artsen from the 
Want ot a heed scare for ihe eStd- 
blishmient of officers in ye maury 
corps, and the great expe > which 
bas been incurred by too ein a 
propornion iy many corps having 
been placed én permanent duty, I 
ain directed to acguamt you that 
his ercellene¥ has been pleased to 
order, that the scale hereunto an- 


nexed, as applicahe to the esta- 


blishment of cach « rps i n the yeo- 
manry service, should be ad 400 
i future; and his ¢ ellency 1s Sie 
Liat d ( { your concurrence m an 
> enel she « . ' ‘ 

urrangwement which is calculated to 
> les — at , 
pt Lae ’ I | larity, and 
to pr MO c i\ 

It is 3 { nded, 
- = 1 
Wis any ( ik in : 

, ‘ : 

Commission s! " wed of 
ws Butt ton 
t) +; es! 4 t ‘ \ n i) = 
b — * ’ 
er hi wae Dp “are oO 
be considered HETATICS § 
ana evel vy) . : “— 
. i Nae ‘ ‘ As . 
wl a to be :] ti S 
num r OF Gk j re; to the 
pr) pr eh } 

J am t ' mnianded to 

. } , ’ 

Static ° tua » W 4 wee > ire 


placed upon permanent dut y, 

proportion of officers will be ly: mted 
acc’ ording to the instructions wh hich 
the brigade majors have 1 


he 


Leive 1, 
$O aS iN NO case to exceed the num. 
ber stated ii the scale. And i dm 


to obs rve, that supernmimerary of. 
ficers cannot be entitled to draw 
pay, except in cases of emergency, 
or under particular circumstances, 
which will be made known ro the 
commanding officers, through the 
brigade majors, by the general offi. 
cers COlnman ding d districts. 
(Signed ) 

BE. B. Lirrcenatres. 

The seale referrred to in the 
above circular letter appoints to 
corps of cavalry of from 20 to 50 
rank and file inclusive, 1 captain 
and I first lieutenant ; and from 60 
to 100 rank and file inclusive, a 
sub-lieutenant in addition. 

To corps of infantry of 20 to 40 
rank and file inclusive, 1 captain 
and ] first lientenant ; and from 50 
to 90 inclusive, an additional sub- 
lieutenant; from 100 to 110 inclu 
sive, two sub-lieutenants additional ; 
trom 160 to 150 inclusive, three 
sub-heutenants; and to cory s of 
209 rank and file there are to he 
four sub-liewtenants. ‘The seale 

also fixes the pro portion of ofhcers 
toc orps consi: sting both of cay alry 
and iniantry. 


« 





GENERAL ORDFRS. 


qi. ad OQuarie fy Ce DCsien,y ‘ te! = 

~ . 
Such regiments as ha - received 
magazines, are immediately to give 
in to the nearest ordnance depot, 


demands for the numbet of care 
tridges necessary to « te them 


ort 
j it ynit. on. jane 


to GU rounGcs § mmnauill : 
thited to Lie 
cross 


magazines are to be 
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cross belts, and when in marching 
order, the regiments are always to 
appear with them. It is to be ob- 
served, that the pouches being ex- 
pected to hold 36 rounds, the ma- 
azines are to carry the remain- 
mg 2h 

The regiments which are not yet 
supplied with magazines, are to 
make similar demands as soon as 
they receive them, and the general 
officers are desired to report in their 
weekly states the arrival of ma- 
azines for any of the regiments of 
Shir brigades, until the whole are 
supplied. 

In the event of any movement 
of the army, the men are to carr 
with them, in their haversacks, st 
bread as they may have in their 
possession; and the commissaries 
attending the several columns of 
the army have directions to use 
their utmost endeavours to com- 
plete the whole up to a full supply 
of three days in their possession, 
and thee days more in their way- 
SONS. 

In the event of any distant 
movement, it is intended that an 
ofhcer of the commissariat shall at- 
tend every column that may march 
separately to the appointed place of 
rendezvous for the army; but, if 
none should be present, the general 
ofhcer (or officer commanding the 
column) will appoint an itelligent 
officer to act as such, GO procure 
supplies of bread, forage, and straw 
tor that column. 

Atthis season of the year, and 
particularly under the circum- 
stance of forced marches, which 
may be necessary in the first in- 
stance, encamping will be imprac- 
ticable ; whilst, from the numbers 
ot which the several columns will 
ronsist, it will be equally impossi- 
“, nor will it be expected, that 
qarters shall be provided in the 

lsO4, 
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usual manner: much inconvenience 
must necessarily ve experienced; 
but it will be encountered with the 
cheerfulness of soldiers engaged in 
the sacred cause of their country 3 
and the fatigue that must be under- 
gone in the progress to meet.the 
enemy, will be as little regarded as 
the danger that will arise from at- 
tacking him. 

The troops, in the event alluded 
to, will be cantoned in such barns, 
outhouses, or buildings of any sort, 
as can be procured fit for the pur- 
pose; and the commissary must 
make the necessary provision of 
straw, as well as of fel for cooking 
the men’s provisions. 

It will be the business of the offi- 
cers to see that the best of accom. 
modation is made that the nature 
of the case will admit of; while, by 
the maintenance of a rigorous dis- 
cipline, they enforce a due obser- 
vance of order and regulurity, pre- 
vent all the confusion that must 
otherwise ensue, and give the ne- 
cessary protection to the property 
of inhabitants, which must not be 
destroy ed or injured. 

In every case in which corps of 
volunteers are met with on a 
march, they are to share in every 
accommodation that the quarters 
may afford. The officers im com- 
mand will pay every attention to 
this point. 


ee 





Copy of a circular letter from Mr. 
secretary Yorke to the lieutenants 
of the several counties in Great 
Britain, dated Whitehall, Jan. 
14, 1804. 

My lord, 

His majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants have thought it to be their 
duty, on further considering the im- 
provements of which the volunteer 
system is capable, to extend to it 
(I every 
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every useful aid and assistance 
which it can receive, consistent 
with a due attention to that princi- 
ple of ae on which the 
whole system is founded, and have 
fesolved to allow of adjutants and 
serjeant majors on permanent pay 
to corps of the different descriptions 
of force, consisting cf the following 
numbers, without any other condt- 
tions or restrictions, than such as 
may be applicable to the whole vo- 
lunteer establishment. 

Cavalry.—To every corps, con- 
sisting of not less than 300 effective 
rank and file of cavalry, an adjutant 
on permanent pay will be allowed. 
[ Pay, when not called out into ac- 
tual service, 6s. per day; 2s. ditto 
for a horse. ] 

To every corps of cavalry under 
$00 rank and file, but consisting of 
not less than three troops of 40 
effective rank and file each, a ser- 
jeant-major will be allowed, on per- 
manent pay.—{[ Pay, when not call- 
ed out into actual service, 3s. bid. 
per day, including 9d. for a horse. ] 

Infantry. —To every corps of in- 
fantry (uicluding artillery), con- 
sisting of not less than 500 effective 
rank and file, one adjutant and one 
serjeant-major, ON permanent pay, 
will be allowed. —[Pay, when not 
called out into actual service, 6s. 
per day; ditto of seryeant-mitjor 
ditto Is. 6d. per day, and 2s, Gd. 
per week extra. ] 

‘To every corps of infantry, con- 
sisting of not less than 300 effective 
rank and file, one adjutant, but no 
serjeant-major, will be allowed on 
permanent pay.—[ Pay 6s. per dav, 
as above. ] 

‘loa corps of infantry, under 300 
effective rank and file, but consist- 
ing of no less than three companies 
ot G0 privates each, one serjeant- 
major will be allowed on perma- 
nent pay. [Pav as above, Is. 6d. 
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per day, and 2s. 6d. per week er. 
tra. } 
When the corps to which the ad- 


jutants and serjeant-majors are ap. 


pointed shall be called out on ac. 
tual service by competent autho. 
rity, these staff officers will receive 
the pay of their respective ranks, as 
in the line. 

The adjutants are to be recom. 
mended by the lords lieutenants, for 
his majesty’s approbation, in the 
usual manner; but no recommen. 
dation of adjutant can be attended 
to, unless the person recommended 
has served at least four years as a 
commissioned officer, or as a ser- 
jeant-major in the regulars, embo- 
died militia, fencibles, or East-India 
company’s service ; and the recom. 
mendation must likewise distinctly 
express the actual period of the 
service of the person recommend- 
ed, and specify the particular 
corps in which that service was 
performed. 

Serjeant-majors may be appoint- 
ed by the commandant of the 
corps, from among persons who 
have served at least three years a: 
non-commissioned officers in bi 
majesty’s — embodied mili- 
tia, or fencible forces ; and the pe- 
riod of such service, and the par- 
ticular corps in which it was per- 
formed, are to be distinctly spect- 
fied in the first  pay-list which 
shall be transmitted to the War 
office -after the appointment takes 

lace. 

All adjutants and serjeant-majors 
who are placed on permanent pay» 
are to consider themselves as, at all 
times, at the disposal and under the 
commanding officer of the corps 
for the time being, and are expec 
to give their attendance whenever 
required, for the drill, good order, 
and management of the or = 

It is not intended, by this a 


rangemenl 

















AY» 
all 
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rangement, to make any alteration 
as to the appointment of adjutants 
or serjeant-majors without pay. 
They will still be allowed to corps 
of sufficient strength, as directed 
by the militia laws, and as before 

inted out by the War-office regu- 
ations of the 28th of September, 
1803. 
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Victory, at sea, Jan. 19, 1804. 
The dey of Algiers having re- 
fused to receive the British consul, 
all ships are cautioned to beware 
how they approach the coast of 
Algiers, or permit themselves to 
be boarded by any of the Algerine 
cruisers. 
(Signed) Nezvson and Bronre. 


—————— —s— 





VOLUNTEERS.——(COPY. CIRCULAR.) 


Whitehall, Jan. 23, 1804. 
My lord, 

As inthe event of any of the vo- 
lunteers in the county under your 
grace’scharge being either placed on 
permanent pay andduty, or ordered 
out on actual service, thev ure to 
be subject to military discipline, and 
to all the provisions contained in 
any act of parliament for the pu- 
mshment of iutiny and desertion, 
by any articles of war made in pur- 
suance thereof, in all cases bed 
ever: "it appears to be expedient, 
Mat your grace should lose no time 
in directing the commandants of 

different corps, in the case of 

w being so called out, to cause 
the articles of war to be read to 
_ corps, as soon after their 
: able, and to "2 . i “ag - practi- 
. repeat the same trom 

we tO me as opportunity m 


etuet 
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be given, in the manner practised 
in the militia and regular torces. 
I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. Yorke. 
His majesty’s lieutenant 
of the co. of Sussex. 


Pursuant to the above ofder, I 
do hereby direct that all com- 
manding officers of yeomanry and 
volunteer corps within the county 
of Sussex, do pay due obedience 
thereto. Ricumonpb, &c 

Goodwood, Jan. 27, 1804. 





Note from Mr. Drake to the Ba- 
varian minister of state, baron 
Montgelas, delivered at Munich, 
March 30, 1804. 


The undersigned, envoy extraor- 
dinary from his Britannic majesty, 
has been informed, that his electo- 
ral highness has been pleased, at 
the requisition of the French go- 
vernment, to give a hint to all no- 
blemen, who quitted France during 
the revolution, and may now be 
found in histdominions, to leave the 
same within ten days, without ex- 
cepting tho8 who are dependent 
on the British government. Al- 
though this account appears to be 
tolerably authentic, the undersigned 
cannot give any credit to it, with- 
out receiving a conkrmation thereot 
from his excellency baron Monige- 
las, as he is 100 well convinced ot 
the just and generous sentiments of 
his electoral highness, to believe 
that his highness could have con- 
sented to such a demand from a 
power, which has formerly de- 
clared, by the fourth article of its 
own constitution, that there are not 
any relations left existing between 
it and the persons against whom 
that measure is supposed to be 

2 taken : 
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taken: this deprives it of the right 
to assume any authority with re- 
Spect to them; a principle which 
your excellency owned yourself, at 
a time when it was in agitation 
to prohibit in this country the de- 
corations of the French monarchy. 
The undersigned is the more justi- 
fied in his supposition, that he must 
have been misinformed on this sub- 
ject, as knowing how sorely the 
feeling heart of his electoral high- 
ness must be afflicted, if obliged to 
exercise any rigour towards per- 
sons against whom no cause ot re- 
proach can be alleged ; unless it be 
a reproach, that they have shown 
themselves so firmly devoted to 
their duties, and to that sovereign 
house with which his electoral 
highness formerly stood connected 
in so many respects. 

The undersigned is moreover 
eonvineed, that it could not escape 
the enlightened wisdom of his elec- 
toral highness, that a similar exer- 
cise of rigour, against those respec- 
table and already so very unfortu- 
nate persons, would form a rueful 
example ot the fate awaiting those 
who, in a moment ot danger, are 
melined to remain true to their 
lawiul sovereien ; and which ex- 
ample may induce them to swerve 
trom their duty, at the very mo- 
ment when a sovereien stands most 
in need of the efforts and actual 
proofs of their attachment. 

‘Lhe undersigned has therefore 
the honour to request baron von 
Monteelas to clear up his doubts 
on thes subject, and to inform him, 
whether the measure in question 
will extend to the officers of the 
late Condéan army who are at- 
tached to the British government, 
that he may be enabled to acquaint 
his court therce!, and to await the 
commands of his sovercign accord. 
i 14 y. 
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The undersigned avails himself 
of this > Sage to request baron 
Montgelas to accept the assurances 
of his most particular regard, &c, 


(Signed) Francis Draxe, 
NOTE FROM THE SAME TO THE 
SAME, 


Munich, March 31, 
I have just received a notice of 
so very extraordinary a nature, but 
which is so important of itself, and 
for the consequences which may 
result from it, that, though I am 
very far from crediting it, I think 
ita duty 1 owe to my sovereign, 
to whom my person and services 
belong, as well as to his highness 
the elector himself, immediate! 
to inform your excellency thereot, 
The said note is tn substance to the 
following purport: that a seizure 
of the British ministry at Munich 
is in agitation, in the manner of that 
which took place with respect to his 
highness the duke of Enghien at Ft- 
tenheim, in the territory of the elec- 
tor of Baden, but with this difference, 
that the second seizure wil] not be 
effected by a body of troops, but 
by men secretly sent to Munich, 
and its neighbourhood, by different 
roads. With respect to the mo- 
ment and particulars of the execu 
tion, Lhave no detailed accounts; 
and | own to vour exceliency, tat 
the ditticulties of the enterprise ap- 
peared to me from the first too 
Cutt. the project itselt too extra 


x 


vVaeaat, and at the same time too 
dreadiul, to be fully convinced ot 
its existence: on the other hang, "t 
cannot be concealed, that the e* 
ample of events which have very 
recently occufred, as it were, under 
our cyes, is little calculated to es 
' However wus 
as this notice 
yet 
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spire confidence. 
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it appears to me that I should be 
transgressing the duties which my 
post as a public minister requires, 
if I neglected informing your excel- 
lency thereof forthwith, that you 
may be enabled to take in time 
such measures as the case may re- 
quire, and to avert, by proper acts 
of precaution, the unpleasant re- 
sult which might arise, even from 
the attempt to execute a design ot 
this nature. I bee your excellency 
to accept the assurance, &Xc. 


(Signed) Francis Drake. 





Official copy of the correspondence 
between the Prince of Peace and 
Mr. Frere, relative to the con- 
versation ascribed to them in the 
Moniteur, No. 184. 


TRANSLATION. 


Madrid, April 7, 180+. 
Sir, 

Your excellency has undoubtedly 
read the conversation ascribed to us 
by the French official gazetteer, 
concerning the late events in Paris. 
As I flatter myself that my col- 
leagues, and the enlightened per- 
sons ot the court, will not be apt to 
credit stories so ridiculous and so 
diametrically opposite to the prin- 
ciples which they know me to pro- 
fess, 1 might perhaps have dispen- 
sed with noticing a calumny which 
must reflect upon its authors; and 
should merely have invited your ex- 
cellency to estimate the accuracy of 
other accounts proceeding from the 
same source, by this, af which you 
are at once the judge and witness. 
And yet, as it appears that the 
writer of that article presumes to 
ground his statement on the testi- 
mony of your excellency, it appears 
© me, that I should, in some mane 
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ner, be wanting to my own justi- 
fication, and to the representation 
with which I am intrusted, were I 
to neglect appealing to that very 
testimony myself. Besides, the 
official character of that accusation 
seems to demand an equally formal 
and authentic contradiction, 

These considerations induce me 
to apply to your excellency, and 
to request that you will declare 
whether any such conversation did 
really pass between us, in which I 
asserted the principle imputed to 
me by the official gazetteer, and 
above all, as maintained by him, 
before the Paris news arrived: in 
short, whether your excellency ac- 
knowledges the answer ascribed to 
you, and which concludes by a 
very intelligible threat of assassi- 
nation. 

(Signed) J. H. Frere. 
To his excellency the 
Prince of Peace. 


Madrid, April 8, 1804. 
Sir, 

I have actually seen, that in the 
Madrid article, inserted in No, 184 
of the gazette, an account is given 
of a conversation between us; and 
I] was waiting, sir, for your ap- 
plication, to remove by my an- 
swer the unfavourable opinions 
you might have formed. But, as 
in this kind of business the de- 
gree of probability entirely depends 
upon opinion, and our conierences 
having taken place without either 
witnesses or hearers; and as it is 
impossible, therefore, that they 
should have been transmitted to the 
gazetteer with truth or accuracy ; 
I deem the justification you require 
from me perfectly useless, since it 
will be inditferent to the editor of 
the gazetteer, whether he publish a 
contrary statement tomorrow, tha 
value set on those accounts being 
(I 3) relativa 
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relative to the truth they contain. 
Such has been my opinion when I 
have seen my character blackened 
in stil] darker colours; and he, who 
should endeavour to restrain the 
actions of men whom fortune has 
placed out of his power, would 
obtain no other end than that of 
giving himself constant uneasiness. 


(Signed) Tue Paince or PEAcE. 


Mr. Frere, minister of England. 


Madrid, April 10, 1804. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your excel- 
lency’s note, and you will sec, by 
the date of this, thai 1 have well 
reflected, before I cetermimed to 
renew so unpleasanta subject: but, 
in truth, the longer I weigh the ex- 
pressions of vour excellency’s note, 
the less I find that they answer the 
purpose tor which it was dictated, 
namely, to remove the unfavour- 
able opinions | might have formed. 

Your excellency does:me the ho- 
nour to observe, that you expected 
me to take such a step; it was not, 
therefore, quite supei had in itself, 
And indeed, since I was to: make 
application to your excellency, I do 
not sce how it was possible for me 
to prefer a demand more moderate, 
or how I could now desist from it, 
without obtaining, some way or 
other, a satisfactory answer. | am 
fully aware how delicate and dif- 
ficult the present circumstances arc; 
but, if your excellency did not think 
it proper directly to oppose the 
oficial gazetteer’s assertions, it 
would, at least, have been possible, 
by stripping his statement of all 
authority, to reduce it to that 
vague and conjectural character 
which you yourself have ascribed 
toit: for this purpose nothing more 
was required, than that your ex- 


cellency should assure me yon 
never had divulged any particulars 
of our conversation, since it is evi. 
dent, that the Moniteur did nor 
mean to cite furtive and clandestine 
witnesses, but the very person of 
your excellency. Your exceliency 
might likewise have given a very 
plam and very natural testimony 
m my favour, namely, that the 
only time I spoke with you upon 
the subject, I expressed an opinion 
precisely the reverse of that which 
the gazetteer pretended to cite. 
(Signed) J. A. Faere. 
To his excellency the 
Prince of Peace, &c. 


Aranjuez, April 15, 1804, 
The editor of the French gazette 
supposing, in his No. 184, that a 
conversation had taken place be. 
tween you, sir, and me, has been 
wanting in the consideration due 
to my character, by believing me 
capable of entering upon subjects 
unworthy of the greatness of soul 
which adoras me. I do not 
complain of his offence, and you 
cannot calm the perturbation of 
your mind at being implicated in 
it. How shall I be able to persuade 
you? I have nothing to add to the 
reflections contained in my preced- 
ing note: may this answer to yours 
of the 10th prove more satisfac- 
tory, and let vague opinions cit 
culate in arbitrary prints. 


(Signed) Tue Prince oF Pract. 


J. H. Frere, esq. minister 
of his Britannic majesty. 


Madrid, April Vi, 1804. 
Sir, 

It had appeared to me, that my 
personal honour, as well as my 8 
vereign’s, in fine, that the value I 
ought to set upon the good opinion 


of the Spanish nation, Ned 
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impelled me to take the step I 
have towards your excellency ; _and 
though that greatness of soul Y. E. 
has so just a title to claim, had les- 
sened the importance of these con- 
siderations in your eyes, I should 
still have flattered myself, that you 
would show some indulgence tor 
the weakness of those, who, on 
being conscious of those distin- 
guished qualities which raise peo- 
ple above calumny, think, that 
there are instances in which a man, 
without being wanting to his own 
dignity, is called upon to show 
some respect for public opinion. 
But, if our notions upon the sub- 
ject be greatly different, the situa- 
tion we are in is no less so. On my 
part, I am charged with having 
maintained an atrocious principle, 
while they put in the mouth of 
Y. E. sentiments worthy of your 
character, and such as all who ar 
‘not strangers to your loyalty, no | 
know that you yourself could have 
wished to have had ascribed to 
you, had I been capable of holding 
the language attributed to me. 

I cannot, therefore, conceal, that 
in the denial of your excellency to 
disavow that conversation, I look 
in vain for that greatness of soul 
which you invite me to imitate, 
when silence on your part costs you 
nothing but the sacrifice of my re- 
putation, inasmuch, at least, as 
tt depends upon your suffrage. 

Seeing myself deprived of this 
advantage, there still remains for 
me the satisfaction to think that I 
can desist from further importu- 
hing your excellency upon the sub- 
ect, and that I am able to await, 
without that perturbation of mind 
You ascribe to me, the decision of 
the public, the opinion of my col. 

es, and that of the enlightened 

_— in this court. They have 

erta been pretty decidedly: in 
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my favour; and I flatter myself 
they will prove sufficient to protect 
me, not only against the asper- 
sions of the gazetteer, but like- 
Wise against the conjectures which 
may be built upon the silence of 
your excellency. 

) (Signed ) J. H. Freres. 
To his excellency the 

Prince of Peace. 


Madrid, April 19, 180+. 
Sir, 

I cannot avoid returning an an- 
swer to your note of the 17th in- 
stant; as, although its contents do 
yot vary from the former one, con- 
cerning the opinions entertained in 
France upon your character, and 
mine, I see that you touch on 
other points of greater importance, 
such as the dignity of your so- 
vereign, and the public opinion, 
This question is too serious, and 
ought not, therefore, to be blend. 
ed with private interests. I will 
never believe that the king of Eng- 
land gives his ministers directions 
derogatory from his majesty and 
dignity ; 1 respect his high rank as 
I should, and will not consent, 
sir, to your making a court busi- 
ness of what is merely personal; 
rou know, sir, that whenever you 
tend called to converse with me, I 
have answered, that political af, 
fairs were not within my province, 
and that the king my master had 
his secretary of state, through 
whose medium the demands of 
foreign courts were to be transe 
mitted to him. To the other 
ambassadors and ministers I made 
the same observation; so that J 
have received their visits as mere 
acts of goodness and civility from 
them, Under such circumstances, 
therefore, causes ought not ta 
be confounded with subsequent 
events, nor ought what depends 
(I 4) upoy 
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upon the private conduct of sub- 
jects, to be imputed to edicts of 
the government. My sincerity has 
more than once prompted me to 
caution you, sir, that some indi- 
viduals about you could do you 
neither honour nor credit, since, 
their reputation being blasted in 
other courts, no great opinion 
could be entertained of their morals 
in this. And do you know, sir, 
whether or not these people may 
be the authors of the story pub- 
lished by the Paris gazetteer? | 
have likewise mentioned several 
other things to you; and it was, 
perhaps, owing to my advices, that 
you avoided their CONSEGUENCES 5 
as, for instance, general Bournon- 
ville’s affair, when you wanted to 
make yourself master ot his papers. 
Let your excellency call to mind 
my former conduct, and entertain 
a proper regard for the sincerity 
you have experienced irom your 
affectionate servant, . 


(Signed) THe Prince or Peacr. 


If you choose, sir, I will sive an 
account of what has taken place to 
the king my master, that tt may be 
forwarded to the minister of hts 
Britannic majesty, through the 
channel of his ambassador m Lon- 
don; and your excellency may, 
from the moderation and terms of 
my note, form an idea of the hich 
respect I bear his Britannic mn:- 
jesty; since, if it were not for this 
Tus? consideration, l should not 
have answered your last note. 


J. H. Frere, E :q- 


Madrid, 4711 20, 1804. 

T yesterday recerved the note of 
your evcellency, which I have read 
with all the attention it merits. 
There 1S a very plain considera- 
tion which directly occurs to one’s 
mind, namely, that your excel- 
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lency might have spared yourself 
the unpleasant task of continuing 
a paintul correspondence. Your 
excellency does me honour to tel] 
me, that, being no minister, vour cor. 
respondence cannot be drawn to any 
political consequence ; and yet you 
propose to transmit it to the mini. 
ster of his most catholic majesty in 
London, tor the purpose of show. 
ing your respect tor his Britannic 
majesty. Your exccllency adds, 
that, without such motive, you 
would not have thought yourself 
bound to answer my note. Upon 
this I must observe, that expres. 
sions of personal respect from a 
privaie individual to a sovereign, 
do not appear to me to be cus. 
tomary; and that, viewing the 
note of your excellency in this 
light, I would not undertake to 
lay it officially betore his majesty. 
And yeti, as it contains certain al 
lusions to my conduct, I thought 
it my duty to transmit it to the 
secretary of state of his Britannic 
majesty, with proper explanations. 
If I return no direct answer to your 
excellency concerning those allu- 
sions, it is because 1 think them 
foreign to the subject upon which 
we began to correspond, and ab. 
solutely without an object, since 
your excellency has declared that 
you would not be looked upon as 
a minister. Moreover, nobody 
being present when the conversa 
tions in question took place, the 
discussion would prove endless, 
and be of no other use than that 
of presenting to the publre the in- 
decent spectacle of two persons, 
each of whom has some claim to 
their respect, mutually contradict. 
ing each other in the face of the 
whole workd. 
(Signed) J. H, Frere 
To his excellency the 
Prince of Peace. 


Medrid, 











Madrid, April 23, 1804. 
I persuade myself that your ex- 
cellency will not be surprised at 
the course I take, and which is, in 
my opinion, the only rational one. 
Since I desisted, in my note of the 
17th, from the demand of a dis- 
avowal, our correspondence could 
no longer have any object. From 
the moment that your excellency 
declared that you would not be 
considered as a minister, I become 
sensible, that further discussions 
would only produce a personal al- 
tercation. This was the motive 
why I avoided discussing various 
points contained in the last note of 
your excellency, and it is also the 
motive which influences me at pre- 
sent. When your excellency has 
taken into consideration the situa- 
tion you place me in, by stripping 
me, as well as yourself, of our 
ministerial characters, I am con- 
vinced you will not ascribe to a 
want of regard that which 1s, in 
reality, the result of the most se- 
rious reflection. 
J. He. Frere. 
To his excellency the 
Prince of Peace. 





The following circular letter has 
been sent by the secretary at war 
to his majesty’s lieutenants of 
counties : 


Whitehall, 12th April, 1804. 
My lord, 

In explanation of my circular 
letter of the Sth ult. I think it 
necessary to apprise your lordship, 
that it is not intended to place any 
corps of volunteers upon perma- 
nent duty, for the purpose of 
raining and exercise, in the town 
to which it may belong, unless it 
may be a garrison, and the corps 
hall undertake, and be permitted 
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by the general commanding the 
district, or by the commandant 
of the garrison, to assist in per- 
forming the duty thereof; or 
unless, from special circumstances, 
it should be deemed particularly 
desirable by the commanding ge- 
neral of the district. 

There will, however, be no ob- 
jection to allowing ten days ad- 
ditional pay, at the rate of one 
shilling per man per day, to each 
non-commissioned officer, drum. 
mer, and private, of such corps 
of volunteer infantry accepted sub- 
sequent to the 3d of August 1803 
(if recommended for this purpose 
by your lordship), as may be wil- 
ling to perform so many additional 
days’ exercise in the course of the 
two ensuing months, without leay- 
ing their homes; but in this case 
they will not be entitled to the al- 
lowance for the purchase of neces- 
saries, which is to be made ex- 
clusively to voluntceers who shall 
march for the purpose of training 
and exercise out of the towns to 
which thev belong, or assemble 
within them for the purpose of 
doing the garrison duty thereof, 
or under the special circumstances 
before adverted to. 

I have further to add, that 
it is not proposed to call upon 
any of the corps of infantry, serv- 
ing upon the June allowances, to 
be exercised, on the whole, a 
greater number than eighty-five 
days within the year; but in the 
event of their assembling on per- 
manent duty for any time not ex- 
ceeding that period, it is intended, 
that the number of days during 
which they shall be so ae 4 
shall be accounted as part of the 
eighty-five days’ exercise, which, 
by the terms of their institution, 
they are bound to perform. And 
upon their so assembling on per- 
manent 
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manent duty, it is to be understood 
that these corps are to be entitled 
to the like bounty in aid of neces- 
saries as other volunteers. 

Bat it is not meant that any 
artillery should be placed on _per- 
manent duty, except in cases where 


they can have the advantage of 


being trained with some party or 
detachment of the royal artillery, 
or at least of being under the di- 
rection or instruction of officers or 
non-commissioned oflicers of the 
yal artillery. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
My lord, 

Your most obedient 

humble servant, 
C. Yorker. 

To his majesty’s lieutenants. 





ee 


CHELSEA OUT-PENSIONERS. 
The following order, relative to 
an extension of the out-pensions 
allowance tor invalid and sn- 
perannuated soldiers, has been 
circulated throughout the army: 
Horse Guards, April 28, 1804. 
The commander in chicf di- 
rects it to be notified to the army, 
that his majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to order it to be 
signified to his commissioners of 
the roval hospital at Chelsea, that 
bereatter soldiers discharged from 
any of the royal garrison bat- 
talrons, with especial recommen. 
datory discharge, as being dis- 
abled from turther military duty, 
either from length of services, or 
from wounds received in the ser- 
vice, shall be in all cases allowed 
the out-pension of nine pence per 
dav; and if totally incapacitated 
by infirmities or wounds frem pro- 
viding tor themselves, that they 
shali be allowed a pension of one 
shiliing per day. 


' 


‘ 


"4 


His royal highness is persuad. 
ed that this recent instance of 
the king’s benevolence towards his 
troops, and of his gracious con. 
sideration for their comfort in old 
age, will be attended with its due 
effect on the minds of the soldiery, 
and impress them with the livelies 
sentiments of gratitude and affec. 
tron towards his royal person and 
government. 

By order of his royal highness 

the commander in chief, 
Harry Cacvert, A. G. 
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Note from general Green and 
commodore Hood to the go. 
vernor of Surmam, previous to 
the capture of that colony. 


To his excelleacy the governor of 
the colony of Surinam. 


A considerable British arma. 
ment of sea and land forces being 
arrived in the river Surinam,. we, 
the commanders in chief of the 
same, judge it expedient at this 
crisis to summon the colony to 
an immediate surrender to his 
Britannic majesty’s arms, 

The important situation which 
we now possess, with the decided 
superiority of our force, must, m 
case resistance be aitempted, en- 
sure a speedy and favourable issue 
to our operations ; but the motives 
which have chiefly. actuated his 
majesty in sending this expedition, 
and upon the principles of which 
we are directed to govern our con- 
duct, induce us to propose 4 Ca- 
pitulation, so highly beneticial to 
the interests of the colony of Sur 
nam, as to leave little doubt on 
our minds of being joyfully ats 
cepted, 

But if, contrary to our well- 
founded expectations, the offers we 


now make make should be - 
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jected, it becomes us to state, in the 
clearest manner, that the effusion 
of blood, and all the calamities of 
war, in particular the destruction 
and rum brought upon private 
roperty, Which will be the ine- 
vitable consequence, must be at- 
tributed to you, and not to us. 

Being desirous to evince our 
inclination to allow every possible 
indulgence to the colony, con- 
sistent with our duty, and knowing 
it may require some time to as- 
semble the constituted authorities 
for their decision, we are willing 
to wait twelve hours time for your 
answer; and at the expiration of 
which, should you not accede to 
our proposals, we shall consider it 
incumbent upon us to proceed to 
such further measures as our in- 
structions point out. 

Dated on board his majesty’s 
ship Centaur, off Bram’s 
Point, 27th April, 1804. 

(Signed) CuHarres Green. 


SamvuEt Hoop. 


[According to the terms ac- 
companying the above, the inha- 
bitants were to enjoy their pro- 
erty ; the exercise of their re- 
gion, &e.; the laws of the colony 
to remain in force; all ships of 
war, artillery, stores, &c. to be 
delivered up ; the Batavian troops 
to surrender prisoners of war, &c. 
These terms the governor refused 
to accept, and hostilities continued 
until the 4th of May, when the 
fommanding officer of the Dutch 
troops proposed a new capitula- 
ton. A negotiation was then com- 
menced with him, and with the 

utch commodore Van Treslong, 
which terminated at last in articles, 

“Tig only in some slight mo- 

heations from those orginally 


a mena” the British com- 
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CIRCULAR NOTE, 


Addressed to the ministers of fo. 
reign courts resident at the court 
of London. 


Downing-street, 30th April, 1804. 
Sir, 

The experience which all Europe 
has hadot the conductof the French 
overnment, would have induced 
1is majesty to pass over in silence, 
and to treat with contempt, all the 
accusations which that government 
might have made — his ma- 
jesty’s government, if the very ex- 
traordinary and unauthorised re- 
plies which several of the ministers 
of the foreign powers have thought 
proper to make to a recent com- 
munication from the minister for 
foreign affairs at Paris, had not 
given to the subject of that com- 
munication a greater importance 
than it would otherwise have pos- 
sessed. His majesty has, in con- 
sequence, directed me to declare 
that he hopes he shall not be re- 
duced to the necessity of repelling, 
with merited scorn and indigna- 
tion, “ the atrocious and utterly 
unfounded calumny, that the go- 
vernment of his majesty have been 
a party to plans of assassination:” 
—an accusation already made with 
equal falsehood and calumny by 
the same authority against the 
members of his majesty’s govern- 
ment during the last war,—an ac- 
cusation incompatible with the ho- 
nour of his majesty, and the known 
character of the British nation, 
and so completely devoid of any 
shadow of proof, that it may be 
reasonably presumed to have been 
brought forward at the present 
moment, for no other purpose 
than that of diverting the atten- 
tion of Europe from the contem- 
plation ef the sanguinary deed 
which has recently been perpe- 
trated 
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trated by the direct order of the 
first consul in France, in violation 
of the right of nations, and in con- 
tempt of the most simple laws of 
humanity and honour. 

That his majesty’s government 
should disregard the feelings of 
such of the inhabitants of France 
as are justly discontented with the 
existing government of that coun- 
eer A. they should refuse to 
listen to their designs for deliver- 
ing aheir country from the de- 
grading yoke of bondage under 
which it groans, or to give them 
aid and assistance, as far as those 
designs are fair and justifiable,—- 
would be to refuse fultilling those 
duties which every wise and just 
government owes to itself and to 
the world in general, under ¢ir- 
cumstances similar to the present. 
Belligerent powers have an ac- 
knowledged right to avail them- 
selves of all discontents that may 
exist m countries with which they 
may be at war. The exercise of 
that right (even if in any degree 
doubtful) would be fully sanc- 
tioned in the present case, not 
only by the present state of the 
French nation, but by the con 
duct of the government of that 
country, which, since the com- 
mencement of the present war, 
has constantly kept up communi- 
cations with the eaffected in the 
territories of his majesty, particu- 
Jarly in Ireland, and which has 
assembled at this present moment 
on the coasts of France a corps of 
Irish rebels, destined to second 
them im their designs against that 
part of the united kingdom. 

Under these circumstances, his 
majesty’s government would be 
unjustifiable, if they neglected the 
night they have to support, as far 
as is compatible with the principles 
ot the law of nations, which ci- 


vilized governments have hitherts 
acknowledged, the efforts of such 
of the inhabitants of France as 
are hostile to the present govern. 
ment. They ardently desire, as 
well as all Europe, to see an order 
of things established in that coun. 
try more compauble with its own 
happiness, and with the security 
of the surrounding nations :—bur if 
that wish cannot be acccomplished, 
they are fully authorised, by the 
strictest principles of personal de. 
fence, to endeavour to cripple the 
exertions, to distract the opera. 
tions, and to confound the plans 
of a government, whose system of 
warfare, as acknowledged by it 
self, is not only to distress the 
commerce, to diminish the power, 
and to abridge the dominions of 
its enemy, but also to carry de 
vastation and ruin into the very 
heart of the British empire. 

In the application of these prn- 
ciples, his majesty has commanded 
me to declare, besides, that his 
government have never authorised 
a single act which could not stand 
the test of the strictest principles 
of justice, and of usages recognised 
and practised in all ages. If any 
minister accredited by his majesty 
at a foreign court has kept up cots 
respondence with persons resident 
in France, with a view to obtain 
information upon the designs ot 
the French government, or fot 
any other legitimate object, 
has done nothing more than what 
ministers, under similar circum 
stances, have always been com 
sidered as having a right t do 
with respect to the countries wi 
which their sovereign was at Wali 
and he has done much less than that 
which it ‘could be proved the mi 
nisters and commercial agents * 
France have done towards te 
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majesty’s tertitories: thus, in carry- 
ing on such a correspondence, he 
would not have in any manner 
violated his public duty. A mi- 
nister in a foreign country is ob- 
liged, by the nature of his office 
and the duties of his situation, to 
abstain from all communication 
with the disaffected of the country 
where he is accredited, as well as 
from every other act injurious to 
the interests of that country; but 
he is not subject to the same re- 
straints with respect to countries 
with which his sovereign is at war. 
His actions to them may be praise- 
worthy or blameable, according to 
the nature of the* actions them- 
séives; but they do not constitute 
any violation of his public charac- 
wr, except in as far as they militate 
against the country, or the se- 
curity of the country, where he is 
acerecited, 

Put of all the governments 
which pretend to be civilized go- 
vernments, that of France is the 
one which has the least right to 
appeal to the law of nations. With 
what confidence can it appeal to 
that law? a government which, 
from the commencement of hos- 
tilities, has never ceased to violate 
it! It promised protection to the 
British subjects resident in France, 
and who might be desirous of 
remaining there after the recall 
of his majesty’s ambassador. It 
revoked that promise. without 
any previous notice—it condemn. 

| those same persons to be pri- 
soners of war; and it detains them 
still in that quality, in contempt of 
KS Own engagements, and of the 
Bsages universally observed by all 
fwilize. nations. It has applied 
that new and barbarous law, even 
0 individuals who had the au- 

‘orty and protection of the 

rench ambassadors and ministers 
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at foreign courts to travel through 
France on their return to. their 
own country. It commanded the 
seizure of an English packet-boat 
in one of the ports of Holland, 
though its ambassador in that 
country had previously engaged to 
let the packet-boats of the respec- 
tive countries pass in perfect safety 
until notice should be given to the 
contrary. It has detained and 
condemned in one of the ports of 
France, a vessel which had been 
sent thither as a matter of indul- 
gence, in order to carry to France 
the French governor of one of the 
different islands which had been 
conquered by his majesty’s arms. 
Its conduct relative to the garrison 
of St. Lucia has not been less ex- 
traordinary: the principal fort of 
that island had been taken by as- 
sault, yet the garrison had been 
allowed all the privileges of pri- 
soners of war, and had been 
permitted to return to France, 
with an understanding that aa 
equal number of English prisoners 
should be released. Yet, notwuh- 
standing that indulgence on the 
part of the British commander, to 
which, by the nature of the case, 
the French garrison could not 
have the slightest pretension, not 
a single prisoner has been restored 
to this country. 

Such have been the proceedings 
of the French government towards 
the power with which it is at war. 
What has its conduct been to those 
powers with which it remained at 
peace? Is there a treaty it has not 
broken? Is there an adjoining terri- 
tory whose independence it has not 
violated? It is for the powers of 
the continent to determine how 
long they will tolerate thesé un- 
exampled outrages. Yet is it too 
much to say, that if they do suffer 
without control or resistanee the 
continuance 
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continuance of such a course of 
proceedings on the part of any go- 
vernment whatever, they will soon 
see an end to that salutary system 
of public right, in virtue of which 
the societies of Europe have main- 
tained and enforced, for ages, the 
sacred obliyations of humanity and 
justice ? 

(Signed) Hawxessury. 





BLOCKADE OF THE ELBE. 


The following are copies of the 
letters relative to the relaxation 
in the blockade. 


Downing-street, July 18, 1804. 


It having been a matter of con- 
siderable doubt, whether the re- 
quest signified to me in several 
notes, Which I have had the honour 
to receive from you, relatrve to a 
relaxation of the blockade of the 
viver Elbe, in favour of the Gluck- 
stadt whale fishers, could be com- 
plied with, without in too great a 
degree departing from a measure 
which his majesty has thought it 
incumbent upon him to adopt, my 
answer to your notes on that sub- 
ject has been unavoidably delayed. 

I have now the satisfaction to 
acquaint you, that orders have 
been given conformably to your 
request, to allow the Greenland 
ships, enumerated in the list en- 
closed in your note of the 19th 
June, to proceed to Gluckstadt, 
and that orders have also been 
given, to allow lighters, barges, 
and small crafts, coming within 
that description, and laden with 
mnocent and neutral cargoes, to 
pass and repass along the Danish 
side of the Elbe, over the Shallows 
Watten, between Tonningen and 
Hamburgh ; a measure which will 
remove the obstruction of the coast- 
ing trade ot Denmark, and pre- 
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vent the recurrence of those com. 
laints which this government has 
ately not unfrequently received, His 
majesty trusts, that his consentin 
to relax the blockade in these in. 
stances will be considered by the 
Danish government as a proof of 
his wish to alleviate as much as 
possible every unnecessary pressure 
on the commerce of his Danish 
majesty’s subjects, and that no 
improper use will be made of this 
aidienice, which may compel 
him to revert to all the strictness of 
the blockade. 
I have the honour to be, 
(Signed) Harxowsy, 
To the count of Wedel Jarlsberg, 
minister of Denmark, 


er ———— -_-— 





Downing-street, July 18, 1804. 
T have the honour to inform you, 
that due attention has been paid 
to the requests signified to me in 
several notes from you on the part 
of the town of Bremen, that 
lighters might be allowed to navi- 
gate between the rivers Fade and 
Weser. | 
Orders have been given to his 
majesty’s ships employed in the 
blockade of the latter, to permit the 
passage of lighters (really coming 
within that description, and laden 
with innocent aud neutral cargoes) 
to pass and repass over the Shal- 
lows, between Varel and Bremen. 
His majesty trusts that care will 
be taken that this permission may 
not be abused, or any advantage 
taken, which would compel him to 
revert to all the strictness 
blockade. 
I have the honour to be, sit, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Harrow’. 


Mr. Grening, deputy of Bremen. 
GENERA} 
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GENERAL ORDERS. 
Board of Health. 


following official letter has 
¥ been circulated through the 


army : 
Horse-gaard fy Szpt. 13, 1804. 
Sir, 

With a view to ascertain whether 
there are any, and what number of 
men in regiments of the line and 
militia, who from age or infirmi- 
ties are at present unfit for duty, 
and, from little eo of regain- 
ing their strength, may, to a cer- 
tain degree, be considered as not 
elective for service in the field, the 
commander in chief desires you will 
cause a board to be assembled in 
each brigade in the district under 
your orders, consisting of the ge- 
acral officer proces: Ha the bri- 
gade, 2 president, and any num- 

rof field officers you may judge 
expedient as members. ‘lhe und 
will call for the attention of the 
reyimental medical staif officers, 
with whose assistance they will 
proceed to inquire into the caces of 
any men who are not in the habit 
of the regular performance of their 
regimental dnties, or who are ¢on- 
sidered unequal to marches or 
other fatigues. Men unfit for duty, 
from accidental hurt, illness, or 
other transient cause, are not the 
objects of their invest igation; but 
the cases of those who have been 
fot a considerable period in hospi- 
tals, or are returned on sick fur- 
loughs, will fall particularly under 
oe cognizance. And his royal 

ighness expects, thet from the 
intormation derived from the re- 
gimental medical ctaff officers, they 
will be enabled to form a tolerably 
accurate judgment as to the pro- 
Mable chance of each individual’s 
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competence to the performance of 
military duty. 
(Signed ) 
Harry Catvert, A. G. 
Head-quarters, Colchester. 


In obedience to his royal high- 
ness’s instructions, contained in 
the above letter, lieutenant-general 
sir James Craig directs the seve- 
ral officers commanding brigades 
in the districts under his orders, te 
assemble the board therein men- 
tioned, the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, aud report their proceed- 
ings to him.—The board is to con- 
sist of a field officer of each of the 
regiments composing the brigade ; 
and where there may chance to be 
only one regiment under the com- 
mand of a general officer, he wall 
then cause the board to consist of 
two field officers of that regiment 
in conjunction with himself. 


——_— = oe - _——— or -- 


INVASION, 
COPY.—( CIRCULAR.) 
Whitehall, ug, 20, 1804. 
My lord, 

I have received his majesty’s 
commands to communicate to your 
lordship the inclosed particulars of 
an arrangement to be adopted in 
the several counties of Great Bri- 
tain, in the event of the invasion 
of the country in force by the ene- 
my. His majesty relies on your 
zeal and exertions in giving cffect, 
within the county committed to 
your charge, to these regulations, 
Which in the supposed crisis may 
become indispensable, for the pur 
pose of preventing the confusion 
which, in the first moment of 
alarm, might otherwise arise, and 
of the utmost importance with a 
view to the operations of his ma- 
jesty’s army, to the protection of 
the property of individuals, and a 

e 
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the internal peace and tranquillity 
of the country. 

I request that your lordship 
would inform me, with as little 
delay as possible, of the names of 
the magistrates to whom you would 
prepose to intrust the different di- 
visions within the county of 


-and that you would communicate 


to them the heads of the proposed 
arrangements, and concert with 
them as to the most effectual means 
of carrying them into complete ex- 
ecution. 

It is essential, that the magis- 
trates who are thus employed, 
should, if possible, be persons not 
holding commissions as volunteer 
otlicers, nor liable on any account 
to be removed from the county in 
which they reside. 

His majesty has the fullest re- 
liance that, in the event of the 
enemy succeeding in making good 
a landing on the coast of this king- 
dom, the loyalty and public spirit 
of all classes of his subjects will 
induce them to submit to every sa- 
crifice, and to concur in every ex- 
ertion which the safety of the coun- 
try may render necessary ; and that 
they will be impressed with the con- 
viction that the peace and good 
order of those districts which shall 
not be attacked by the enemy, will 
contribute most effectually to assist 
the exertions of his forces in those 

arts of the country which may 

eal the theatre of the war, and 
of enabling him thereby to bring 
the contest in which we may be 
engaged to a speedy and glorious 
termination. 

{have only to add, that direc- 
tions will be given to the general, 
or other officer commanding the 
district in which the county of 
is included, to communicate with 
your lordship on the subject of these 
regulations, and to afford you every 
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“assistance in carrying them, if ne. 
cessary, into execution, I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

Hawxessury., 
To the lord lieutenants of 
counties in Great Britain. 


eee ee 


Regulations for the preservation of 


good order to be adopted, in the case 

of actual invasion, in each county 

in Great Britain. 
August 12, 1804, 

The magistrates of each division 
of the county remaining at home, 
to sit daily at a place to be ap- 
pointed in each division for that 
purpose. 

To procure the _ trust-worthy 
housekeepers and others to enrol 
themselves to serve as special con- 
stables under their orders, where 
the same has not been already done 
pursuant to the secretary of state's 
circular letter of the Sth of No- 
vember last. 

To be attended at the place ap- 
pomted for each division by an 
officer of the volunteer force, if any 
should remain in that division, and 
by the chief or superintendant of 
the special constables enrolled for 
that division. Such volunteer off- 
cer and chief of the special consta- 
bles to receive and execute the or 
ders of the magistrates, im pre 
venting and quelling disturbances, 
in taking up and conveying offen- 
ders to prison, in supplying escorts 
for all military purposes required 
by the general or other officer left 
in command of the district, and in 
furnishing a guard for the county 
gaol or other prisons, if wanted. 

If, contrary to expectation, any 
iinpediments should occur 
regular supply of the different 


markets, every assistance [0 


afforded to the perore who are ac- 
fer to supply 
ae them, 
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them, and escorts to be granted im 


eases where it may be necessary for 


the secure p issug” and conveyance 
of cattle and provisions. 

The constables within each divi- 
gion, assisted by patroles of volun- 
teers, if requisite, to see that all 

ublicehouses within the same ave 

ofderly and regularly conducted, 
and, if thoight necessary by the 
magistrates, to be shut at such 
hours as they may direct; and to 
bring all unknown persons, who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of 
dinaedives, before the magistrates. 

A certain portion of the consta- 
bles and volunteers, in rotation, to 
go such different rounds in the 
night, as shall from time to time be 
prescribed by the magistrates of the 
division; to whom they are to make 
their report each morning. 

The masistrates of each division 
to report daily to the lieutenant of 
the county, or deputy-lieutenants 
within the division appointed to re- 
ceive the same. 

The lieutenant or deputy-lieute- 
nants so appointed, to report all 
matters of importance immediately 
to the secretary of state for the 
home department, and to the ge- 
neral or officer left in command of 
the district, or to the officer who 
shall be appointed by him within 
the county to receive the same; to 
Whom they are to apply in cuse 
of wanting further military aid. 


——— 


EAST INDIA PAPERS. 
PROCLAMATION, 

By his excéllency the most nolle the 
EVErnor-verncral in council. 
Fort William, Sept. 18, 1803. 

Whereas the governor-general in 

Council has received official notiti- 

— from one of his majesty’s 


— 
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principal secretaries of state, and 
from the secret committee of the 
honourable the court of directors, 
of the renewal of War between his 
majesty and the French republic, 
the same is notified herebytoall sub- 
jects of his majesty residing under 
the protection of this rovernment. 
By command of his excellency 
the most noble the governor. 
general in council, 
J. Lumspen, 
Chief sec. to gov. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


By his excellency the most noble the 
 governor-general in council, 
Fort William, Sept. 15, 1803. 

The governor-general in council, 
under the strongest impressions of 
public gratitude, notiies to the 
army his unfetyned admiration of 
the distinguished conduct of the 
forcesemployed under the personal 
command of his excellency general 
Iiake, in the gallant and successful 
assault of the strong fort of Ally- 
vhur on the 4th instant. 

The proposals of surrender of- 
fered by the commander in chief to 
the garrison, immediately after the 
retreat of M. Perron’s forces, af- 
ford the most convincing proof 
that the humanity of the British 
character is intunately connected 
with that spirit of alacrity and vae 
lour, which marked the come 
mander ia chiet’s judicious reso» 
lution, to meet the obstinacy of the 
enemy by an immediate assault of 
the place. 

The judgryent and energy ma- 
nifested by the commander in chief, 
in the plan of the attack, corre. 
sponds with the intrepidity, spirnt, 
and perseverance of his bravé offi- 
cers and soldiers, in executing the 
ordérs of their able and gallant 

(KX) general; 
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general; and the glorious result of 
the assault has considerably au 
mented the reputation of the British 
name, and the honour of the British 
arms in India 

The governor-genera! in council 
ts pleased to direct the commander 
in chief to express the particular 
and most distinguished approbation 
with which his "excellency m coun- 
cil has viewed the courae, firm- 
ness, and ability, displayed by the 
hon. lieutenant-colonel Morrison, 
in leading the attack, under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost degree 
of difficulty and danger. A strong 
sense of the interests of the public 
service, and a desire to witness a 
continuanee of the glorious success 
of the British arms in India, render 
the governor-general in council 
sincerely anxious that this excellent 
othicer, respective ly disttneu ished 
by his conduct im various exigen- 
cies of the service, may speedily 
be enabled to resume the command 
of his gallant corps, to augment 
his claims upon the gratitude and 
appli iuse of his country. 

The governor-general tm council 
also directs the commander in chief 
to «signify to leutenant-colonel 
Brown, of the Ist battalion, 4th 
regiment of native infantry, and 
to all the officers of that battalion, 
that his excelleney in council enter- 
tains the highest sense of their me- 
ritorious actions, and warmly ap- 
proves of they honow ‘able ScT- 
VIces,. 

The governor-reneral in council 
also desires, that his particular 
approbati on may e, signified to 

jajor Macleod, of the 76th regi- 
ment, to captain Shipton, of the 
artillery, and also to leutenant-co- 

lonel Horsford, captains Robertson 
and Greene. 

it is with the createst satisfaction 
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that the governor-reneral in coun. 
cil expresses his ay »plause of the 
bravery, discipline, and steadiness 
of the men ot his Latge sty’ s 70th 
regiment, : ind of the cor ‘ps ul “attil. 
lery, as well as of all the soldiers 
who were employed in this brilliant 
service, 

The loss of captain mo 
heutenants Heming, Brown, ¢ ‘amp- 
bell, St. Aubin, and ‘Turton, is 
deplored by the governor-general 
in council: their country, their 
friends, and their king, will, how- 
ever, receive consolation for that 
loss, in reflecting upon the glory 
ot their achievements, and upon 
the public advantage of their illu» 
trious example. 

The governor-general in council 
directs the commander in chief to 
signify to Mr. Lsucan, the appro- 
bation with which his excellency in 
council has remarked the services 
rendered by that gentleman to the 
cause of his native country, in the 
spirited exertion of British courage 
and public zeal. It is highly satts- 
tactory to his excellency in council 
to observe this meritorious example 
of a just attention to the duty which 
every British subject t owes to the 
British government m India. The 
governor-gencral in couneil will 
not fail to reward the services of 
Mr. Lucan, in such manner as shall 
he recommended by the commander 
in chiet. 

The governo r-gener: i] in council 
relies with conhdence on the ip- 
proved character of this army, and 
of the commander in ehief, that 
their unabated m; Lenn umit Vs skilly 
and perseverance, will be atten ded 
with a continuance of success pre 
portronate to the justice of our 
Cause, and to the su :periosity of our 


arms. 
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the most hon. the g: governor-general 
in council. 


L. Hook, 
Sec. to gov. mil. depte 
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By bis excellency the most none th 
gowernor-gene! al in coun il, ea 
tain- “gem ras and Comma, Poe | 


chief of all the land sorces ale 
in the East pa Se 
Fert William, Oct. }, 1808. 

The returns received by the go- 
vernor-feneral in cou meil, of the 
ordnance taken on the fe ld of bat. 
tle, near Delhi, on the Ith of 
Sept. 1803, have completed the 
official statement of the military 
operatic ions conducted under the 
personal command ot his excellency 
general Lake, from the 29th Au- 
gust to the 18th of September. 

In reviewing the rapid and bril- 
liant success of our arms within that 
period of time, every loyal subject 
of the British empire must be ani- 
mated by the mo st zealous: emo- 
tionsof just pride, national triumph, 
and public glory. 

The governor-general in council 
has already expressed the sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration with 
which he contemplates the conduct 
ot hisexcelleney the comma oder in 
chief, and ot the ofhcers and troops 
under his excelienc y 'S persona il com- 
mand, in the action or the 29th of 
August, and in the ral] unt awauie 
of the fortress of Allygbur on the 
$y September, 

His excellency in council hiehly 
approves the judicious and early 
movement of the army atter that 
Mportant suc 
Prine 1p ul station of the « nemy’s in- 
7antry 
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Timur, and to his majesty’s royal 
family. Os 

The decisive victory gained in the 
battle of Delhi, on the Ith of Ser- 
tember, justined the firm confi- 
ot reposed by the governor- 
reneral in counctl, in the bravery, 
+ rseverance, ar { at Si ‘ipline of th 1¢ 
arnty, and in the skill, judgment, 
active spirit, and invincible intre- 
pidity of their illustrious com- 
mander. 

The glory of that day is not sur- 
passed by any recorded triumph of 
the British arms in India; and 
is attended by every circumstance 
calculated to elevate the fame of 
British valour, to illustrate the 
character of British humanity, and 
td secure the stability of the Bri- 
tish empire tn the Kast, 

The FOV ‘rhnor- reneral i council 
acknowledges with the most cor- 
dial satisfac tion, the distinguished 
services of major-reneral Ware, 
and of the hon. major-veneral St. 


— in the action of the L]th of 


repte a and thrects the come. 


miander in chief to signify his par- 
ticul: ar wpe bettie 1 Ol the condi ict 


of major-general Ware, in- the 
command of the right wing ef the 
British army; and of the condu 
of the on . major-eeneral St. John, 
mn the ; tity and teadiness which 
he dis vi; tye lin the command of t! is 
lefi wine, by surmount in: yr every 
difficulty, and by forcing the nght 
will rol the en my th retire in dis- 
order with heavy LOSS, 
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St. Leger, in their judicious, rapid, 

nd decisive movements during the 
action, and after the Hight ot the 
enemy had con:menced. His excel- 
lency in council contemplates with 
great satisiaction the advanced state 
of discipline of the native cavalry 
of Bengal, and the splendid proots 
which that corps has afforded of its 
efficiency in active Service against 
the numerons artillery of the 
enemy. 

The conduct of captain Boyce, 
of his majesty’s 76th regiment, is 
noticed with the warmest applause 
by the governor-general in council. 
The high reputation established by 
that respectable corps in various ser- 
vices of difficulty and danger in 


India, appeared in the battle of 


Delhi, with a degree of lustre 
which has never been exceeded 
even by British troops. His excel- 
Iency im council signifies his most 
distinguished approbation of the 
firmness and intrepidity of the offi- 
cers and men of the native infantry, 
who, with his majesty’s 76th regi- 
ment, at the point of the bayonet, 
forced an enemy, considerably su- 
perior in numbers, from a power- 
full and well served artillery, and 
opened the way for the successful 
charge of the cavalry. ‘The con- 
duct of the native troops on this 
memorable day reflects the highest 
honour upon the discipline of the 
army of Bengal, and confirms the 
confidence of the governor-general 
in council, in the diligence, skill, 
and courage of the officers of this 
¢stablishment, and in the emincnt 
character of our native soldiers. 

To lieut.-col. Horstord, and the 
rullery, the governor-general in 
council repeats the public testi- 
mony of approbation, which that 
meritorious corps has unitormly 
deserved in every exigency of the 
ervice. 
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To the staff of the army, the 


governor-general in council is hap. 
py to express the satisfaction with 
which he learns that they cor. 


.tinued, on all occasions, to merit 


the warmest approbation of the 
commander in chief. 

The governor-general in council 
sincerely laments the loss of major 
Middleton, captain Mé Gregor, 
lieutenant Hill, lieutenant Preston, 
cornet Sanguine, and quarter. 
master Richardson; and of the 
brave soldiers who fell in. the 
exemplary exertion ef deliberate 
valour and disciplmed spirit, at the 
battle of Delhi. The names of 
these brave men will be commemo- 
rated with the glorious events of 
the day on which they fell, and 
will be honoured and revered while 
the fame of that signal victory 
shall endure. 

In testimony of the peculiar ho. 
nour accquired by the army under 
the personal command of his excel- 
lency general Lake, the — 
general in council is pleased to 
order, that honorary colours, with 
a device properly suited, to com- 
memorate the reduction of the tor- 
tress of Allyghur, on the 4th, and 
the victory obtained at Delhi on 
the llth of September, be pre- 
sented to the corps of cavalry and 
infantry, European and native 
respectively employed on these 
glorious occasions ; and thata pub- 
lic monument be erected at Fort 
William, to the memory of the 
brave officers and men, Furopean 
and native, who have fallen in the 
publie service during the present 
campaign. ved 

The honorary colours grante 
by these orders to his majesty’ 
Oth reciment of dragoons, and 
to the 76th regiment of foot, ar 
to be used by those corps wht 
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until his mayesty’s most gracious 
pleastire be signified through his 
excellency the commander in chiet. 

In concluding his orders on this 
memorable occassion, the governor- 
general in council is pleased to di- 
rect, that the public thanks of the 
supreme government of the British 
possessions in India be given to his 
excellency general Lake, com- 
mander in chiet of his majesty’s 
and the hon. company’s forces in 
India, who with unexampled ala- 
crity, eminent judgment, and inde- 
fatigable courage, under extra- 
ordmary difficulties, has prepared 
the army of Bengal tor the field; 
has conducted it, by a rapid suc- 
cession of glorious victories, to the 
complete defeat of a powerful 
enemy; and has maintained the 
honour of the British name in India, 
by 2 humane attention towards 
the mhabitants of the conquered 
provinces, and by a due respect and 
reverence towards the unfortunate 


representative of the house of 


Timur, and towards his majesty’s 
royal family. 

His excellency the most noble 
the governor-general in council, 
¢aptain-general, and commander 
in chief of all the land forces serv- 
ing in the East Indies, is pleased 
to direct, that these orders be pub- 
licly read to the troops under arms 
atevery station of the land forces 
in the East Indies; and that the 
European officers of thenative corps 
do cause the same to be duly ex- 
plained to the native officers and 
troops, 

By command of his excellency 
the most noble the governor- 
general in council, 

L. Hook, 
sec. to gov. mil. dep. 
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GENERAL ORDERS, 


By his excellency the most noble the 
governor-general in council, 


Fort William, Oct. 30, 1803. 
The governor-general in council 
has this day received from major- 
eneral the hon. Arthur Welles- 
Gee the official report of the signal 
and splendid victory ebtalned by 
the troops under the personal com- 
mand of that distinguished officer, 
on the 23d September, at Assye, in 
the Dekkan, over the combined 
armies of Dowlut Row Scindia and 
the rajah of Berar. 

At the close of 2 campaign of 
the most brilliant success in every 
quarier of India, this transcendent 
victory demands a testimony of 
public honour, equal to any which 
the justice of the British govern- 
ment in India has ever conferred 
on the eonduct of our officers and 
troops, in the most distinguished 
period of our military history. 

The governor-general in council 
highly approves the skilful plan 
formed by major-gen. Wellesiey, 
on the 21st of September, for pre- 
cluding the escape of the enemy, 
and for reducing their combined 
army to the necessity of hazarding 
a general action. 

His excellency in council also 
signifies his most cordial appros 
bation of the magnanimity, promp- 
titude, and judyment with which 
major-gen. Wellesley determined 
upon the instantaneous attack of 
the enemy on the 23d of September. 
During the severe action which en- 
sued, the conduct of major-genera] 
Wellesley united a degree of ability, 
ol prudence, and of dauntless spirit, 
seldom equalled, and never sur- 
passed. 

‘The governor-general in council 
signifies his warmest applanse of the 
exemplary order and steadiness 
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with which the troops advanced 
under a most destructive fire, a- 
gainst a body .of the enemy’s m- 
funtry, considegably superior in 
number, and determined to Oppose 
«Vigorous resistance to our attack. 
‘Lhe numerous infantry of the 
enemy were driven from. their 
powerful artillery at the point of 
the bayonet, with an alacrity and 
resolution truly worthy of British 
soldiers ; and the firmness and dis- 
cipline manifested by our brave 
Infantry, in repelling the great body 
of the enemy’s cavalry, merit the 
hic hest commendation. 

The governor-general in conneil 
has remarked with great satistaction 
the sgrallant and skilful conduct of 
the cavalry commanded by hieut.. 
eolonel Maxweil, and particularly 
of his majesty’s L9th regiment ot 
light dragoons, a corps distin- 
guished in India by a long and 
uninterrupted course of arduous 
SOT YICE » an | of pre uressive hor oure 
His excellency m= connetl divects 
major-en, Wellesley to signify to 
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who commanded brivade yy anc to 
the oflicers of the stuff, the high 
sense entertained by the governor. 
general im council of their eminent 
and honourable services, 
The tmportant benefits resulting 
y 
from the tiumph of eur arms in 
tae battle of Assye,are not interior 
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army from the territory of our ally 
the subahdar of the Dekkan; and 3 
seasonable and eflectual check to 
the ambition, pride, and audacity 
of the enemy. 

The prosperous result of these 
advantages must be accelerated bry 
the auspicious progress of our 
arms in other provinces of India; 
and it may reasonably be expected 
that the decisive victories gained at 
Delhi and Assy e, on the | Ith and 
25d of September, will speedily 
compel the enemy to restore peace 
to Hindostan and tothe Dekkan. 

‘The achievements of our com. 
manders, ofiicers, and troops, 
during this campaiyn, and espe- 
cially im the signal victories of 
Delhi and of Assye, must inspire 
a general sentunent of just con. 
fidence in the vigour of our military 
resources, and in the stability of 
our dominion and power, Our un. 
form success in frustrating every 
advantage of superior numbers, ot 
powerful artillery, and even of 
obstinate resistance, opposed by the 
enemy, consutute + a satisfactory 
proot of the e ‘tablished Supe- 
riority of British discipline, expe 
rience, and valour, and demone 
strates, that the glorious progress 
ot our armies is not the accidental 
result of a temporary or transient 
idvantage, but the natural and cet 
tuin eflect ota perimrine nt CALISE. 

From these refiections consolation 
is to be derived {or the los 5 of those 
mented and honoured officers and 
soldiers, who, animated by the gal- 
lant spirit of thetr yeneral, and 
en ahatir y the noble example ot 1 
veal and courage, sacriiced ther 
lives to the honour and interests of 
them country. , 

‘The gwovernor-general in council 
creatly regrets the loss of lieutenamt: 
colonel Maxwell of his majesty’ 
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of the British cavalry, bravely 
ch: rgin ir a large body of the ene- 
my’s int. miry. With the utmost 
concern his ‘excellency in council 
records the names of the valuable 
and excellent officers who have fall- 
en with glory at the hattle of Assye, 


in achieving the comple te defeat of 


the eriemy, and in establishing the 
triumphs ‘of the British arms in the 
Dekkan :-—Lieutenant-col. Max- 
well; captains R. Boyle, H.Mackey, 
). Atone, A. Dyce, R. Macleod, 
and T. Maxwell; captain-lieute- 
nants Steele and Fowler; lieutenants 
Bonomi, Griffith, J. Campbell, J. 
M. Campbell, J. Grant, R. Nelson, 
L. Campbell, M. Morris, and J. 
Dong!as ; 2d lieutenants Brown, 
Mayor, Perrie; and volunteer Tew. 
In testimony of the high honour 
acquired by the army under the 
personal command of miajor-ge- 
neral Wellesley at the battle of 
Assye, the governor-general in 
council is pleased to order, that 
honorary colours, with a device 
properly suited to commemorate 
that signal and splendid victory, 
he pres ec enter Ito the corps of cavalr y 
and infantry employed on that glo- 
nous Occasion. T he names of the 
brave officers and men who fell at 
the battle of Assye will be com- 
memorate ed, too ther with the cir- 
cumstances of th action, upon oo 
peniic monument to be erected ; 
Fo rt * William, to the memory of 
those who have fallen in the public 
service duri ring the present cam- 
pairn, 
t he honorai y colonrs grante dby 
ese orders to his miajesty’s LOrh 
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His excellency the most noble the 
governor-general, captain-general 
and commander in chief of all the 
land forees serving in the East Ine 
dies, is pleased to direct, that these 
orders be publicly read to thetroops 
under arms, at every station of the 
land forces in the East Indies, and 
that the European officers of the 
native corps do cause the same to 
be duly explained to the native offi- 
cers and troops. 
By command af his excellency 
the most noble the governary 
general in council, 


L. Hook, 
Sec. to gov. mil. dep. 


ou 





GENERAL ORDERS. 

By his excel), ncy the most noble the 

governor ge nral and caplain-ge- 

ral of all the land forces serv- 

ing in the Last Indies, 

Fort William, Noy. 18, 1803. 

A royal salute, and three volleys 
of musquetry, to be fired at all the 
stations of the army, ir honour of 
the glorious and important victory 
obtained on the Ist of November, 
1803, near Cassowly in Hindostan, 
by the army under the personal 
command of his excellency general 
Lake, over a large body of the 
enemy’s regular infantry and ca- 
valry, mm which a enemy were 
entirely defeated, with the loss of 
all their cunsy iia and bag- 
gage. 
By his excellency’s command, 

(Signed) J. Anmstrone, 

Acting mil. see. 
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TREATY WITN THE RAJAH OF 
BERAR. 

Treaty of peace between the ho- 

nourable the East India com- 

pany and their alltes,.on the 
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one part, and Senah Saheb Su- 
bah Ragogee Bhounsla, on the 
other; settled by mujor-general 
Veilesley, on the part of the 
Fast India company and their 
allies, and by Jeswumb Rao 
Ramchunder, on the part of 
Senah Saheb Subah Rapgogee 
Bhounsla, who have each a] 
authority from their respective 
powers. 


I. That there shall be perpetual 
pace and triendship between the 
“ast India company and Senah Si- 

heb Subah Ragogee Bhounsla, ra- 
jth of Berar. 

Hl. Senah Saheb Subah Rago- 
gee Bhounsla cedes to the company, 
in perpetual sovereignty, the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, including the 
port and district of Balasore. 

Ill. He likewise cedes to the 
company and their allies, in per- 
petual sovereignty, all the territo- 
ries of which he has collected the 
revenue jointly with the soubah otf 
the Dekkan, and these ot which he 
may have possession, which are to 
the westward of the river Wurda. 

IV. It is agreed that the frontier 
of: Senah Saheb Subah Rayogee 
Bhounsla towards the territories of 
his hiehness the soubah of the 
Dekkan, shall be tormedto the west 
by the river Wurda, from its issue 
from the Injardy hills to its june- 
tion with the rive Godavery. 

V. The hilis on which the forts 
of Nernallah and Gawalehur stand, 
are to remam in possessi n of 
Ragogee Bhounsla; and all places 
to the southward of those hills, and 
to the west of the westward of the 
river Wurda, to be given up to the 
British rovermment. 

Vie District: amounting to four 
lacks of rupees per ann. contiguons 
to, and to the southward of the 
abovementioned forte, are to be 


given up to the rajah, and to be 
= up at the saine time as the 
orts. 

VII. Senah Saheb Subah Rago. 
gee Bhounsla, on the part of him. 
self, his heirs, and syccessors, en. 
tirely, renounces al) claims of every 
description on the territories of the 
British government, ce dled as above, 
pnd upon all the territories of the 
soubah of the Dekkan. 

VILL. ‘The East India company 
engages to mediate and arbitrate 
any disputes that now exist, or may 
hereafter exist, between the com. 
pany’s allies Seumder Jah Bahu 
der and Rao Punait Purdham Ba. 
hada, and the rajah cf Berar. 

IX. Senah Saheb Subah Rago. 
gee Bhounsla engages never to 
take or retain in his service, any 
Frenchmen, or the subjects of any 
other European or American pow 
er that may be at war with the 
British government, or any British 
subjects of the European or native, 
without the consent of the com- 
pany. 

X. The East India company 
engage on their part, that they will 
NOt assist Or countenance any dis- 
contented relations, rajahs, zemin- 
dars, or other subjects of the Se- 
nah Saheb Subah  Ragogee 
Bhounsla, who may fly from or 
rebel against his authority. 

XI. In order to secure and im- 
prove the relations of peace and 
friendship hereby established, the 
respective governments agree that 


z ‘ 7 + yo a} 
ceredited ministers trom ¢aca 
shall reside at the court of we 
other. 


XII. And whereas certain trea 
ties have been made by the Brws 
governments with teudaiones at 
Senah Saheb Subah Ragoge 
Bhounsla, it is hereby agrees that 
the said treaties shall be cannrmed- 


Lists ot these treaues to be deu- 
ver 
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yered over, When the treaty is ra- 
tied by the governor-general in 
neil. 
xIIL. The Senah Saheb Subah 
Bhounsla hereby  re- 
nounces for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, all adherence to the 
confederacy formed by him and 
Dowlue Rew Scindia, and other 
Mahratta chiefs, to attack the com- 
pany and their allies; and engages 
not to assist those chiefs, if the 
war between them and the ho. 
pourable company should still con- 
tinue. 

XIV. This treaty of peace and 
amity to be ratified by Senah Sa- 
heb Subah, within eight days from 
the present time, and the ratitica- 
tion is to be delivered to major- 

neral Wellesley, at which time 
the orders tor the cession of the 
ceded territories are to be deli- 
vered over, and the troops are to 
withdraw. 

XV. Major-general Wellesley 
engages that the treaty shall be ra- 
tihed on the part of the honourable 
company, by his excellency the 
most noble the governor-general m 
council, and that the said ratifica- 
tion shall be delivered two monthis 
from this date. 

Done in camp at Deogaun, De- 

cember 17, 1800. 
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TREATY WITH SCINDIA. 
Treaty of peace and amity between 
the Maharajah Ali Juh Dowlut 
o¢india, on the one part, and 
the honourable East India com- 
pady on the other part. 
J. That there shall be perpetual 
ss tnendship between the 
radie East India company 
and their allies, on the one pert, 
Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut 
rr Scindia on the other part. 
1. That Maharajah cedes to the 
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honourable East Tadia company 
and their allies, in perpetual sove- 
reignty, all his forts, territories, 
and rights, In the Dooab, and 
country situated between the Jum- 
ma and the Ganges, and all his 
forts, territories, rights, and inte- 
rests, in the countries which are to 
the northward of the rajahs of 
Jeypoor and Joodepoor, and of the 
rajah of Gohud: such countries 
formerly in the poesnesian of Ma- 
harajah, situated between Jeypoer 
and Joodepoor, and to the south of 
the former, are to beleng to the 
Maharajah. 

Itt, The Maharajah likewise 
cedes to the pp East India 
company and their alhes, in perpe- 
tual sovereignty, the fort of Broach, 
and the terriory depending there- 
on, and the fort of Aisseieane 
and territory depending thereon, 
excepting those lands which it is 
hereafter agreed that the Mahara- 
jah is to retain, 

IV. ‘he Maharajah likewise 
cedes to the cena Last India 
company and their allies, all the 
territories which Belonged to him 
previous to the breaking out of the 
war, which are situated to the 
southward of the Adjuntee hills, 
including the fort and districts of 
Jalnapoor, the town and district of 
Gandapoor, and all other districts 
between that range of hills and the 
river Godavery. 

VY. The Maharajah Ah Jah 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, for humself, 
his heirs, and successors, hereby 
renounces all claims to the forts, 
territories, mghts, and interests 
ceded by the foregoing artictes, and 
all claims ot every oer 
the British government and thetr 
allies, the soubah of the Dekkan, 
the peishwa and Anayd Row 
Guickwar. 

VI. The fort of Asaer Ghur, the 
cay 
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city of Berhampore, the forts of 
Powanghur and Dohud, and ‘the 
territories in Candeish and the 
Guzetat, depending on thee forts, 
slrall bé restored to Maharajah Ali 
Jah Dowlut Rio Scindia. 
VIT. Whereas the Maharajah 
Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Scindia-has 
represented that his family have 
long held an endum as a gift-from 
the kings of Hindostan, te di- 
stricts of Dhoolpoor, Bavee, and 
Rajah Kerrah, which are situdéted 
to the northward of the countriés 
ot the rajahs of Jey poor and Joo- 
depoor, and of the rajah of Go- 
‘hud, and that lands in Hindostan, 
ceded by the atticles in this treity 
to the honourable East India com- 
pany and their allies, are held in 
Jacquin, by the family of the late 
Mahadgie Scindia, and others, who 
would suffer much distress tf de- 
‘prived of the advantages they en- 
“yoy in that country: it is agreed 
the Maharajah shall continue to hold 
‘m enaum the lands ot Dhoolpoor, 
Raree, and Rajah Kerrah, and 
that Balah Baye Sabel, and Mun- 
soor Sabel Moonsha Ravel Nyne, 
Boogagee Jamdah Amrazie, Jad- 
hoo, and Wurda Charie, shall 
continue to’ hold their lands in jag- 
hir, under the protection of the 
company ; «nd further, tn order 
that no individuals may incur loss, 
er even sutler distress, in conse. 
quence of these arrangements,-—it 
is agrteed, that the honourable East 
India company shall either pay 
pensions, or grant lands in jaghir, 
‘according to the plan laid down 
by the British government for cer- 
tam other sirbans, and others to be 
named by Maharajah; provided 
that the total amoont of the sums 
paid, and jachirs cranted, does not 
exceed seventeen ics of rupees per 
annum. 
VIL. That the f lowing lands, 
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villages, &e. in the territories of 
Rao Pundit Pundham, in enaum 
lately taken possession of by the 
British government, be restored 
to the Maharajah, provided thar 
no troops are introduced there on 
the pretence of collecting revenues, 
or any other pretence whatsoever, 
viz. Choomuargondy Purgunnah ; 
Jamganun; Ranjengaun; - half of 
Siengaum Purgunnah ¢ six villages 
in Umbir Purgunnah ; five villages 
in Pytan Purgunnah ; five villages 
in-Newagr Purgunnah ; five villages 
in Kurloh Purgunnah ; six villa 


‘in Poona Pergunnah ; two villages 


m Wahy Purgunnah ; six villages 
in Palwood Purguninah ; fivé villages 
m Pandy Peergaum Purgunnahs 
tive villages in Pagoon Purgunnah ; 
and two villages im Parnenah Pury 
gunnah. 

IX. Whereas certain treaties 
with feudatories of Maharajah have 
been made by the British “govern- 
ment, it is agreed that the same 
be contirmed. Maharajah hereby 
renounces all claims on the persons 
with whom such treaties have been 
made, and proclaims them to be 
independent of his government. 

X. No person whatever is to be 
molested on account of the part 
which he may have taken in the 
present War, 

XL. It is agreed that the rights 
of huis highness, the .petshwa, to 
eultiv ite cert iin land " Meluab 
and elsewhere, shall be established 
as heretofore. ' 

XIE. The Maharajah hereby re- 
nounces all claims upon Shah Al 
lum, and engages not to intersere 
any further m= the affairs of 4% 
majesty. | 

X11. The Maharajah agrees 
never to engage in his service any 
Frenchmen, or other Europeaas 
or nations, at war with Great Bn- 


tuin. XIV. Fer 
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XIV. For the better carrying 
snto execution this treaty of peace 
and amity, it is agree “d that accre- 
dited ministers resi de at €: ach court 
from each of Lie contractings 
powers. , : 

XV. This treaty of peace and 
amity to be r: tified by the Maha- 
pajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
within eight days from the present 
time, and the ratification is to be 
delivered to m: \jor-geners il Welles- 
ley; at which time the orders for 
the cession of the ceded territories 
ure to be delivered ov« CT, and the 
troops are to withdraw. 

XVI. Major-geueral We lesley 
engages that the treaty shall be ra- 
nfied on the part of the honourable 
we maf by his excellency the 
most noble the governor-general m 
council, and that the suid ratifica- 
tion shall be delivered two montis 
from this date. 

Done in can ~ajweraen 30, 1805. 


—=2———— +--+ — 
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PROCLA MA'TIONS. 
PERRING, MAYOR. 

To all captains, pilots, and other 
persons having the command or 
care of | foreign vessels in the port 
of London. . 

Ni ice a « bere? gi UCN» 

That the colours of all foreign 
vessels are to be hoisted immedi- 
lh Mm their entering Buy rby’s- 
Hole, to remain up ull ‘th ey arrive 
at thei; appoint stations. ‘The 
ef a urs are likewise to be hoisted 

4en the vessel leaves her m ooring's 
ca ping. down the river. 

hat all commanders of forei en 
vessels do muster thei crew every 
evening at sun-set, and not suffer 
any of t th em to voon shor after that 


» %, . 
a i] bhieT ISO ° aid in case any 
Tho = . ° 
their peopie de: rt, or are dis- 


e 
larged, immed: 


information 


must be sent to the London 
schooner, off Greenwich. 

That all pilots or watermen are 
expressly directed not to move any 
foreign vessel between London. 
bridge and Bugby’s-hole, after 
dark in the evening, ull sun-rise 
the next morning, under any pre- 
tence whatever. 

By order of the right hon, the 

lord mayor, 
J. R. Swow, 
London, Sept. 10, 1804. 





PERRING, MAYOR. 
Mar i ‘on-bot Mats Sept. 1], 1804, 


To all masters of vessels, pilots, 
and others concerned in the nha- 
vigation of the river ‘Thames. 
Whereas great impediments and 

other inconvewiences being daily 

ex peric need in the navigation of the 
rive? Thames, inf consequence of 
the orders wive en by the harbour- 
masters being disobe yed: 

Notice ts hereby given, 

That all coal and other barres 
pass up and down the river singly 
(not lashed together), with’ one 
able man at least in each craft, and 
to continue constantly on board 
whilst on duty. 

That ships letting go an anchorin 
the stream to check them into their 
births, shall not let it remain there 
longer than the following slack wa- 
ter, unless by permision. 

That no ship loaded in the whole 
or in part with timber, hemp, tar, 
pitch, rosin, or other naval stores, 
be permitted to come or lie above 
Limehouse-hole to discharge. 

That all vessels shall strike their 
yards and topmasts within siz 
hours after they shall respectively 
have arrived at their moorings, and 
continue so struck till withm forty- 


eight hours of ther departure, 


between 
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between the 21st of September aud 
the 21st of March following. 

That no vessel whatever, after 
having made fast to her station, 
must remove without permission 
from the harbour-master on duty. 

That no ship or vessel shall in- 
tersect any tier, but must take the 
outside birth of the ship in the 
stream. 

By order of the right hon. the 

Jord mayor, 
J. R. Snow. 
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When gavernor Claiborne took pos- 


session of Louisiana in the name f 
the United States, he issucd the foi- 
lowiny proclamation : 


BY HIS FXCELLINCY 
WM. C. C. CLAIBORNE, 


Governor of the Mississippi terri- 
tory, exercismg the powers of 

_ governor-general and intendant 
of the province of Louisiana. 


Whereas, by the stipulations be- 
tween the governments ot France 
and Spain, the latter ceded to the 
former the colony and province of 
Louisiana, with the same extent 
which it had at the date of the 
above-mentioned treaty in the hands 
of Spain, and that it had when 
France possessed it, and such as it 
ought to be after the treaties sub- 
sequently entered into between 
Spain and other states ; and whereas 
the government of France has 
ceded the same to the United 
States by a treaty duly ratified, 
and bearing date the 30th of 
April in the present year, and the 
possession of the said colony and 

rovince is now in the United 

tates according to the tenor of 
the last-mentioned treaty; and 
whereas the congress of the United 
States, on the 31st day of October 
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in the present year, did enact, thar 
until the expiration of the session 
of congress then sitting (unless pro- 
visions for the temporary gover. 
ment of the said territories be 
sooner made by congress), all the 
military, civil, and judicial powers 


exercised by the then existin 


vernment of the same, shall be 
vested in such person or persons, 
and shall be exercised in such man. 
ner as the president of the United 
States shall direct for the maintain. 
ing and protecting the inhabitants 
ot Louisiana in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property, and reli. 
gion; andthe president of the United 
States has, by “his commission, 
bearing date the same 31st day of 
October, invested me with all the 
powers, and charged me with the 
several dutics heretofore held and 
exercised by the povernor-general 
and intendant of the province: 

1 have therefore thought fit to 
issue this my proclamation, making 
known the premises, and to declare 
that the government heretofore e1- 
ercised over the said province of 
Louisiana, as well under the au 
thority of Spain as of the French 
republic, has ceased, and that ot 
the United States in America ts 
established over the same; that the 
inhabitants thereof will be incor- 
porated in the union of the United 
States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, aro to the princ 
ples of the federal constitution, to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of cith 
zens of the United States; that a 
the mean time they shall be matm- 
tained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, pre 
perty, and the religion which they 
protess ; that all aws and mum. 
cipal regulations which were m ¢™ 
istence at the cessation of the 


government, remain in full ae 
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and all civil officers charged with 


their execution, except those whose 
rs have been specially vested 
in me, and except also such officers 
as have been intrusted with the 
collection of the revenue, are con- 
tinued in their functions during the 
sure of the governor for the 
time being, or until provision shall 
otherwise be made. 
And I do hereby exhort and en- 
join all the inhabitants and other 

sons within the said province, to 
he faithful and true in their alle- 
iance to the United States, and 
obedient to the laws and authori- 
ties of the same, under full assur- 
ance that their just rights will be 
under the guardianship of the 
United States, and will be main- 
tained from all force or violence 
from without or within. 

In testimony whereof I have 

hereunto set my hand. 

Given at the city of New Or- 
leans, the 20th day of Decem- 
ber, 1803, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United Siates 
of America the 26th. 


Wa. C. C. Craiporng. 





PROCLAMATION. 
I n the name of the French i epul lic. 


Pierre Clement Laussat, colonial 
refect and commissioner of the 
rench government, to the peo- 

ple of Louisiana. 


People of Louisiana, 


The mission which has made me 
traverse the ocean for two thou- 
sand five hundred leagues, and 
placed me in the midst of you,— 

mission, on which I have for 
#0 long a time built so many high 
sand so many wishes for your 
happiness, is now changed; that 
mission, of which I am at this 
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moment the minister and executor, 
is less pleasing though equally flat« 
tering to me, inastnuch as it sup- 
plies me with a consolation derived 
trom the belief that it will be 
generally more advantageous to 
you. 

In virtue of their powers and 
authority, the commissioners of his 
catholic majesty have surrendered 
to me this country, and you every 
where see the unfurled standard of 
the French republic, and hear the 
repeated roar of her cannon, an- 
nouncing to you that on this day 
she resigns her dominion over those 
regions. People of Lovisiana, this 
event will immediately take place ; 
for I am on the eve of transmitting 
this country to the commissioners 
of the United States, who are 
charged to take possession of it in 
the name of their government : 
their arrival I momentarily expect. 

‘Lhe approaches of a war, which 
commenced under such bloody and 
terrible auspices, and which me- 
naced the four quarters of the 
globe, induced the French govern- 
ment to turn its attention and its 
cares to these regions. Motives of 
prudence and humanity, uniting 
with a more enlarged and solid po- 
licy—motives, in a word, worth 
of the genius of that. power whic 
balances the rreat destinies of na 
tions, have given a new direction te 
the beneficent intentions of France, 
and have determined her to cede 
Louisiana to the United States of 
America. 

You thus become, people of 
Louisiana, the interesting ple 
of a friendship between two repu 
lics, which cannot fail of increas- 
ing, and becoming every day more 
secure and more strong; a pledge 
which will powerfully contribute to 
their common repose and their come 


mon prosperity. 
The 
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« The third article of the treaty 
will not escape your notice ; it is 
there said, “ The inhalitauts of 
the ceded territory shall be incor- 
porated in the union of the United 
States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, according to the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages; and immunities of citizens 
of the United States ; and in the 
mean time they shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, 
and the religion which they pro- 
fess. 

The epoch will soon arrive, in 
which you will choose for your- 
selves a form of government ; 
which, while it be conformable to 
the sacred principles of the social 
compact of the federal union, will 
be adapted to your mivsners, to 
your necessities, to your climate, 
to your. customs, soil, and local 
circumstances. 

- There never has been, nor ever 


can be, a metropolis without a co- - 


Jenial monopoly, more gr less ex- 
clusive: on the contrary, on the 
part of the United States, you have 
aright to. expect a liberty of ex- 
portation without limits, and that 
the privileges of importation will 
zecord with your public wants and 
internal industry. From a happy 
concurrence, you will be able to 
buy cheaply and sell at hich rates, 
and will besides reap immense ad- 
vantages from a place ot deposit. 
The Mississippi, the Nile of Ame- 
tica, borders not on deserts of 
burmag sands; but plains more 
fertile and extensive than any 
known in the new world, will, at 
the quays of this new Alexandria, 
be covered with thousands of vessels 
from all nations. Among these 
vessels, [ trust, peeple of Louisiana, 
you will always distinguish with 
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complaisance the French flag, and 
its sight will never cease to gladden 
your heart.—Such is our firm 
hope; 1 formally avow it in the 
name of my eountry, and its gO- 
vernment. 

Bonaparte, in stipulating by the 
seventh article of the treaty, that 
the French shall be admitted during 
twelve years to carry on commerce 
with your shores on the same con- 
ditions, and without paying other 
duties than the citizens of the 
United States, has wished to re 
new and perpetuate the ties which 
unite the French of Louisiana aa 
the Frenchmen of Europe; new 
strength will be given to the rela 
tions already subsisting between 
these inhabitants of the two con. 
tinents. 

At New Orleans, the Sth: Fri- 
maire, year 12 of the Freneh 
republic { Nov. 30, 1803.) 

(Signed) Lavssat. 





Letter from the department of 
war at the city of Washington, 
to his excellency the governor of 
this state. 


War-department, Oct. 31. 
Str, 

There being reason to suspect 
that the officers of the Spanish 
government at New Orleans may 
decline or refuse to give possession 
of the country of Louisiana, ceded 
to the United States by the French 
republic, and which congress have 
by law authorised the president of 
the United States to take possession 
of; and the president having judged 
it expedient to pursue such mes 
sures as will ensure the possession j 
I have therefore been directed by 
the president of the United States 
to reqnest your excellency to 
semble, with the least possible de- 
lay, 500 of the militia of the 
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@ Ohio, including.a suitable num-. 


ber of officers, and cause the same 
to be formed into a regiment of 
eight companies, to be engaged to 
serve four months, unless sooner 
discharged; to be mustered | by 
eompanies, and ready to march, if 
called, by the 20th of December 
at farthest. Atter having been so 
mustered in companies by suitable 
ns, appointed by your excel- 
ae the men may return-to their 
homes, but must hold themselves 
in readiness to join their compa- 
nies, and march at the shortest 
notice, Each officer and soldier 
will: be entitled to pay from «the 
day they shall receive orders, aird 
march to join.their respective regr 
ments, until discharged. ‘They 
will be entitled to the same pay: as 
regular troops in the service of -the 
United States. a 
Thave the-honour to be 
respectfully, your humble servent, 
..H. Dr4rpone. 
To his excellency Edward Tiffin, 
governor of the state of Ohio. 


SS 





FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
~ACTS. OF THE. GOVERNMENT. 
Expdsition of the state of the republic. 


De wt , . 
«9 Nivose, 12th year of the republic 


(16th Jan. 1804.) 


.. The republic has been forced to 
Shange its attitudy. but it has not 
thanged its situation; it continues-to 
preserve, in the consciousness of its 
“trength, the pledge ofits prosperity. 
very thing avas calm ip.the interior 
of F tance, when, at the commence- 
= ofthe last year.ave still enter- 
ber rh date rae 
ance a jealous - oe ep ‘indled 
the ev power has yekindled 
epoch, 1} of war: but in this last 
Union of interests .and 
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sentiments: has shown itself more 
full and entire; the public mind has 
developed itself with more energy. 
In the new departments, which the 
first consul has traversed, he has 
heard, as well as in the old, theac- 
cents of atruly drench indignation: 
he recognised in their hatred against 
a governmecut hostile to our pro- 
sperity,evert more than in the bursts 
of public. joy and personal affection, 
their attachment to the country, 
and their devotion to his destiny. 
In ail the departments the.ministers 
of worship have exerted the influ- 
ence-of religion to consecrate this 
spontaneous movement of the minds 
of , ngividuals.. Depots of APTS, 
Which fugitive rebels had ¢om- 
mitted to the earth in order to, take 
them up ,aguia at a future oppor- 
tunity, which a culpable foresig§t 
suggested to them, have been fs 
closed at the.first signal of the dau- 
ger, and delivered to the magis- 
trates for the purpose of arming 
our defenders. ‘The British govern- 
ment will attempt to throw, and 
perhaps has already thrown,, on 
ouf, coasts, some of those monsteis 
whom it nourished in.its bosom du- 
ring the peace, in order to tear, in 
pieces the land which gave thera 
birth: but they will aay dees tind 
in it those impious hands wluch 
were the instruments. of their fore 
mer crimes; terror has dissolved 
them, or justice has purged. our 
territory of them: they will find 
neither that credulity which they 
abused, nor that animosity, the 
poniards, of which they wetted, 
Experience has enlightened, every 
mind; the moderation of the ii 
and the ‘administration of them, 
has teconciled, eyery heart... Syr- 
rounded evcry where by the public 
force, , overt ken every where by 
the tribunals, these dreadfyl. then 
will in future neither be able to make 
~” gebeld, 
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rebels, nor to re-drganise, with im- 
punity, their hoard of brigands and 
assassins. It is but now that a mise- 
rable attempt has been made in 
La Vendée; the conseription was 
made the pretext for it: but citi- 
zens, priests, soldiers, all classes 
exerted themselves tor the common 
defence; those who im other times 
were the movers of disturbances, 
came tooffer their aidto the public 
authority, and to give their persons 
and their families as pledges of 
their fidelity and devotion. Finally, 
what characterizes above all things 
the security of the citizens, the re- 
turn of social affections, beneficence 
displays itself every day more and 
more. On every side donations are 
offered to thé unfortunate, and 
foundations are made for useful 
establishments. The’ war has not 
interrupted’ the intentions of the 
peace; and the government has 
pursued with constancy every thing 
that tends to establish the consti- 
tution in’ the manners and dispe- 
sition of the citizens, every thing 
likely to attach all interests and all 
hopes to its duration. ‘hus, the 
senate has been placed in that ele- 
vation to which its institution 
called it; an endowment sich as the 
constitution had fixed, encircles it 
with an imposing grandeur. The 
legislative body will no longer ap- 
pear, except surrounded with the 
majesty which its functions demand; 
it will no longer be looked for in 
vain, ¢xcept im its sitting. An 
annual president will be the centre 
of its motion, and the organ of its 
thoughts and its wishes in its re- 
lations with the government. This 
body will have at length that dig- 
nity Which could notexist with forms 
changeable and undetermited:— 
The electoral colleges have con- 
ducted themselvs every whiere with 
that eaiminess: and wisdom hic 
ba) 
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secures happy elections. The legion | 


of honoar exists in the higher parts 
of its organization, and in a 

of the elements which are to com. 
pose it. These clements, stil] equal, 
await, from a final choice, their 
functions, and their places. How 
many honourable traits have been 
displayed by the ambition of being 
admitted into it! What treasures 
will the republic have in this insti. 
tution to encourage and recom. 
pense service and virtues! In the 
council of state, another mstitutiog 
proposes for the choice of the 
vernment men for all the superior 
branches of administration: audi- 
tors are formed there in the labo. 
ratories of r¢gulations and laws; 
they perpetuate themselves there 
with the maxims and principles of 
public order. Aways surrounded 
with witnesses and judgés, often 
under the eyes of government, 
often on important missions, they 
will arrive at the public functions 
with the rhaturity of experience, 
and with the security which is 
givea by a character, a conduct, 
and a skill proved by repeated. 
trials. Lycwa and secondary schools 
are erecting on every side, and are 
not-yet erected with suificient rapi- 
dity to satisty the impatience of the 
citizens. Common regulations, 2 
common discipline, thesame system 
of instructions, are forming in the 
generations which will support the 
glory of France by their talents 
and its institutions by their princ- 
ples: and their virtues. A single 
prytaneum, the prytaneum of St 
Cyr, receives the children of thos 
citizens who died tor their country. 
Education’ already breathes 
there a military enthusiasm. At 
Fontainbleau, the special any 
school numbers many hunaree 
soldiers, who’ are rendered pliant 
to discipliné, and inured to fais 
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and who acquire with the h bits of 
the profession the knowledge of the 
art, The school of Compergne 
presents the aspect of a vast manu- 
factory, where 509 young persons 
pass from their studies to the work- 
shops, and from the workshops to 
their studies. After a few months 
they execute with the precision of 
ékill, works which could not have 
been obtained from them after years 
of a common apprenticeship ; and 
ina short time commerce and in- 
dustry will enjoy the benefit of their 
labour, and of the cares of the go- 
vernnent. The engineers and the 
artillery have now but one school, 
and one common institution. Me- 
dicine is every where submitted to 
the new regime, which the law 
prescribed to it. By a salutary re- 
form, means have been found to 
simplily the expense, and to add to 
the imstruction. 
pharmacy has been put under the 
eare of skill and probity. A regu- 
lation has placed between master 
and workman, judges who ter- 
minate their differences with the 
rapidity which their interests and 
their wants require; and at the 
same time with the impartiality 
which justice commands. ‘fhe 
civil code is approaching to com- 
pletion ; and in the course of this 
eSSIO%) the last projects of laws, 


WhteR are to ¢ omplete it altogether, 


wil be in a state to be submitted 
to the deliberations of the legisla. 
twe body. ‘The judicial cede, 
called for by ever y wish, is at this 
moment undergoing the discussions 
which are to c. nduct it to its ma- 
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the ermunal code is in a 
stute of " lvancement ; and that 
of i which circumstances iup- 
pear to call for most imperiously, 
Sima condition to receive the seal 
. the law in the neat sessions. 
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bellish our museums; and, whilst 
the rest of Europe envies our trea- 
sures, our young artists continue 
still to go into the bosom of Italy, 
to kindle the fire of their genius 
with the view of its great monu- 
ments, and to respire the enthusi- 
asm which produced them. In 
the department of Marengo, under 
the walls of that Alexandria which 
will be one of the strongest bul- 
warks of France, the first camp of 
our veterans is formed. ‘There 
they will keep up the recollection 
of their exploits, and the pride of 
their victories. They will inspire 
their new fellow citizens with love 
and respect for that country which 
they have extended, and which has 
rewarded them. They will leave 
in their children heirs of their cou- 
rage, and new defenders of that 
country whose benefits they will 
enjoy. New bridges are construct- 
in on various rivers of the repub- 
lic.” "This article goes on to notice 
the construction of roads, the 
draining of marshes, the state of 
fortifications, and other local sub- 
jects. The details here could not 
be interesting to our readers, and 
therefore we pass on to other sub- 
jects of more importance. 

The great improvements exc- 
cuted at the different harbours are 
next specitied com’6 At A ntwerp, in 
particular, there have been sud- 
denly built a military post, an ar- 
senal, and ships of war. The en- 
largement and repairs of this an- 
tient harbour are defrayed by two 
millions raised by the sale of na- 
tional domains in the departments 
of the Scheldt and Deux Nethes. 
At Boulogne and Havre, that ling 
of coast which the enemy will 
henceforth call * @ coast of tron,’ 
the greatest undertakings are gomg 
forward, as well as at Rochelle, 
Cette, Marseilles, Nice, &c. while 
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the navigation of the intertor is 
placed under the inspection of pre- 
tects and other officers, who inces- 
sanily exert themselves for its ad- 
vantage.” 

On the subject of finances, the 
article says—“ The last year has 
been favourable to our finances. 
The receipts have exceeded the pre- 
vious calculations. Direct contri- 
butions have been collected with 
ease—The operations which are 
to regulate the mede in which taxes 
on landed property are to be col- 
lected, go on with amazing rapi- 
city. Distribution will become in- 
variable, and we shall see no more 
of that conflict of interests which 
corrupted public justice, and that 
jealous rivalry which threatened 
the destruction of the industry and 
property of every department. 
‘he prefects and the councils-ge- 
neral have required that the same 
operation should extend to all the 
communes of their respective de- 
partments, with the view of esta- 
hlishing the basis of proportional 
contribution. A decree of the go- 
vernment has authorized this sy- 
stem, Wuich is at once more simple 
ind more economical. The sink- 
ing tund executes with fidelity and 
constancy its destmation. Severe 
responsibility and inviolable fidelity, 
on the part of these who manage 
it, deserve the confidence ot the 
government. The new coinage 
goes on without interruption. The 
credit of the country Is supported 
amid the shocks of war and the 
rumours of the disaffected. The 
expenses of the colonies are de- 
fraved either by direct transmissions 
of money, or by operations on the 
continent of America.” But, amidst 
this vaunted prosperity, it appears 
that the government were alarmed 
at the creation in St. Domingo of 
a mass of bills to the amount of 
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42 millions, without any contribu. 
tion to the actual or anticipated 
wants of thecolony. “ These bills 
were conveyed by unprincipled 
men to the Havannah, Jamaica, 
and the United States, where 
they were delivered at a shame. 
ful inferiority of value, to peo. 
ple who had furnished neither 
money nor merchandize. Under 
these circumstances the govern 
ment found it necessary to arrest 
the course of such an infamous 
proceeding, and to prevent the 
nation from sustaining the loss 
with which it was threatened ; ané 
for this purpose an agent was sent 
to St. Domingo, to ascertain what 
number of bills had been issued, 
by whose authority, and on what 
conditions. In short, eleven mil- 
lions not in circulation were annul- 
led, and accounts were obtained of 
the rest. ‘Those for which an inte- 
gral value had been received were 
discharged with interest to the day 
of payment ; but those which were 
issued without any real value, were 
considered as false, and are to un- 
dergo a rigid examination.” 

fter a few observations on the 
pacific views of the French govern- 
ment, the whole concludes in the 
following manner :— 

“ This then was the moment 
which the British government chose 
to alarm its nation; to cover the 
Channel with ships ; to insult our 
commerce by injurious inspections ; 
and our coasts and ports, as well as 
those of our allies, by the presence 
of its menacing forces. 

“ If on the 17th Ventose of the 
llth year, there existed any extra: 
ordinary armament m the ports . 
France. and Holland ;.if a sing* 
preparation was made im them (0 
which the most remote suspicion 


could give a sinister interpretatiom® 


then we are the aggressors 
message 


[he 











message of the king of England, 
and his hostile attitude, have been 
rendered necessary by a + eres 
recaution, and the English people 
Pd a right to believe that we 
threatened their independence, their 
religion, their constitution : but uf 
the assertions of the message were 
false, if they were contradicted by 
the opinion of Europe, as well as 
by the conscience of the British 
government, then that government 
have deceived their nation; they 
have deceived it by precipitating it 
without reflection into a war, the 
terrible effects ot which now begin 
to be felt in England, and the re- 
sults of which may be cecisive of 
us future destiny. ‘Lhe aggressor, 
however, ought alone to answer 
for the calamities which afflict hu- 
manity. 

“ Malta, the cause of this war, 
was in the power of the English ; 
itremained with France to arm to 
effect its mdependence; it) was 
France who waited in silence for 
the justice of England, and it was 
England who began the war, even 
without a declaration. 

“ By the dispersion of our ships 
and the security of our commerce, 
our losses might have been im- 
mense: we toresaw these circum- 
stances, and we would have sup- 
ported them without discourage- 
ment or weakness; but happily 
they have been less than we appre- 
hended. Our ships of war have 
returned to European ports: one 
only excepted, which had long been 
employed merely as a transport, 
has fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. 

“Of two hundred millions, 
which the English cruizers might 

ave ravished from our commerce, 
more than two-thirds have been 
Preserved, Quy privateers have 
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avenged these losses by important 
captures, and they will complete 
their revenge by others more ims 
portant. 

“ ‘Lobago and St. Lucia were 
defenceless, and were obliged to 
surrender to the first fotee which 
appeared ; but our great colonies 
are yet preserved, and the attacks 
made against them by the enemy 
have proved fruitless. 

“Hanover is in our power: 
twenty-five thousand of the best 
troops of the enemy have laid 
down their arms and become pri- 
soners of war. Our cavalry has 
been remounted at the expense of 
that of the enemy; and a _ posses- 
sion which was dear to the king of 
England is in our hands, a pledge 
of that justice which he will be 
compelled to render to us. 

« On the seas, British despotism 
daily adds to its usurpations: in 
the last war it struck terror into 
the neutral nations, by arrogating 
to itself inimical and revolting: pre- 
tensions of declaring their whole 
coast in a state of siege; in the 
present war, it has just augmented 
its monstrous code, by the pre- 
tended right of blockading rivers 
and canals. 

“ If the king of England has 
sworn to continue the war till he 
shall have reduced France to sign 
such dishonourabie treaties as for- 
merly exposed its misfortune and 
weakness, then the war will be 
long.—France consented in the 
treaty of Amiens to moderate con- 
ditions; she will never acknow- 
ledge any less favourable~nay 
more, she will never acknowledge 
in the British government the right 
of fulfilling their engagements only 
as may suit the progressive calcu- 
lations of their ambition, ner the 
rivht of requiring further guaran- 
(L. 2) tees 
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tees than those which had been 
faithfully pledged. But if the 
treaty of Amiens has not been exe- 
cuted, how can we expect, in re- 

ard to a new one, a taith more 
oly, or oaths more sacred ? 

“« Louisiana is to be henceforth 
united to the American states; in 
that quarterweshall preserve friends, 
whose remembrance of a common 
origin will always attach them to 
our interest, while favourable com- 
mercial relations will unite their 
prosperity with ours. The United 
States are indebted to France for 
their mdependence ; they wiil hence- 
forth owe to us thet strength and 
grandeur. 

« Spain remains neutral. Hel- 
vetia is re-established in her con- 
stitution, which has suffered no 
change, but what has been rendered 
necessary by lapse of time and 


change of opmions. ‘The retreat of 


our troops from thts country is a 
proof of its internal security, and of 
the end of its dissensions.—The 
antient treaties have been renewed, 
and France has reeained her oldest 
and most taunhtul ally. 

“ Peace reigns in Italy; adivie 
sion of the army of the Italian re- 
public is at this time crossing 
Trance to encamp with our own on 
the sea ceast. These battalions 
wil there meet with innumerable 
instances of that patience, bravery, 
and heroism, which disunguished 
their ancestors. 

* The Ottoman empire, fatigued 
by intrigues, we) cata by the inter- 
est ot France the support of antient 
alliances. 

“ The tranquillity given to the 
continent by the treaty of Luneville 
is secured by the last acts of the 
diet of Ratisbon. The enlightened 
interest of preat powers; the fide- 
lity of the French government in 
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cultivating with them relations of 
friendship ; the justice, energy, and 
the forces of the republic, will gua- 
ranty it. 
(Signed) “ Bonaparte. 
“ By order of the first consul, 
“ H. B. Marer.” 





FRANCE, 


The prefect of the department of 
the Indre and Loire has addressed 
to the mayors of his department a 
circular notice to the following ef 
fect :— 

Citrzens, Jan. 18. 

The French government attaches 
the most extreme importance to the 
immediate appearance before the 
proper officer at the different ports, 
of those seamen (marines) who 
have been called upon by their 
country to assist in the grand ex 
pedition now preparing, and which 
will shortly be aHoat. 

Many have answered to this de- 
mand, and have proceeded to their 
several places of destination. But 
there are still more, who have per- 
sisted in keeping themselves cone 
cealed, or who have otherwise 
found means to disobey this per 
emptory order, notwithstanding 
ther having been duly apprised of 
it by the proper magistrates. 

It is your duty, citizens, to c0a- 
lesce with these magistrates in com- 
pelling such fugitives to return © 
their duty. ; 

I order you now to maxe 
known to the families of those sea- 
men the severe penalty attached to 
such dereliction ; and further, that 
not only shall they be treated 4s de- 
serters, but their families also shall 
become the victims of their iso 
bedience. 


You will also make it -~ 





--* 








































that should not the objects of this 
notice appear In person before the 
commission established at ‘Tours, 
within six days from the date here- 
of, the punishment here denounced 
chall be enforced with the utmost 


mrour. 
0 





NINISTRY OF MARINF. 


The chargé d’afaires and commis- 
sary-general of commercial rela- 
tions at Algiers, to citizen De- 


eres, minister of marine. 

Algiers, 25h Jan. 
Citizen minister, 

The English appeared before A}- 
siers on the 15th, with nine sail of 
the line, two of them three-deckers, 
and one frigate and a brig. Adm- 
ral Nelson, who commanded the 
feet, demanded imperatively, m 
the name of his king, that the Eng- 
lish chargé d’affaires, sent away 
from Alviers some months ago, 
should be honourably reinstated in 
his functions ; he required, besides, 
the restitution of five Neapolitan 
and Maltese ships taken with his 
passports, the ns a of 79 unfor- 
tunate persons who composed the 
crews of those ships, and the se- 
rerest orders to the corsairs to re- 

t all ships, of whatever nation 
they might be, which had British 
passports. ‘Ihe dey refused every 
thing, and replied with much firm- 
ness tothe English. After several 
days spent in very violent explana- 
tons, admiral Nelson igmominious- 
Hy retired. The regency continue 
x. Preparations of defence with 
ie dine ates an and it may be 
wi mnd " a = ba Algerines 
date daha mbardment, rather 
wa) yrela to one of the demands 
ee ~ by F ngland. 

All the agents of the different 
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nations have retired to their coun- 
try houses. 
I salute you with respect, 
Dusois THAINVILLE. 





MINISTRY OF THE GRAND JUDGE. 

List of the brigands armed by the 
British minister to attack the lite 
of the first consul. 

First landing on the 2Ist of Au- 
gust, at the foot of the Cluf de 
Beiville, from an English cutter, 
captain Right. 

1. Georges, ex-chief of the bri- 
gands. 

2. Villencuve. 

$3. Lahay St. Hilaire. 

4. Querel, called Courson, ar- 
rested on the ilth October, in the 
rue de Rochechouant. 

5. La Bonté, called Kercher ; 
his real name is Breche. 

G. Picot, called Le Petit, arrested 
the 7th of February, rue du Bacq. 

7. Froche, the son, arrested at 
Eu on the Ist of February. 

8. Jean Marie, under the name 
of Lemaire, confidential clerk ot 
Georges. 


Second landing at the same place 
in the beginning of December, 
from an Engksh vessel of the 
royal navy, captain Thomas 
Right, 

1. Jean Marie, the same as be- 
fore. 

2, Coster, called St. Victor, one 
of the accomplices of the Sd Ni- 
vose, arrested on the Sth of Teb. 
in the rue Xaintonge. 

3. Armand Polignac, eldest son 
of the duke de Polignac, arrested 
in the rue St. Dents, on the 28th of 
February. 

4. Jean Louis. 

5. Lemerctier. 

6. Tamerlan. 

7. Lelan, called Srutus. 

& Pierre Jean. 

fie Third 


/ 
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Third landing on the 16th of Jan. 
from an English cutter, captain 
"Thomas Right. 

1. Jean Marie, the same as in 
the preceding debarkations; con- 
stantly returning to England to 
bring the other brigands. 

2. Pichegru, Charles, ex-gene- 
ral, arrested at Paris the 27th of 
February. 

3. Lajolais, ex-reneral, under 
the name of Frederick, and De- 
ville, sent to London in November 
last by Moreau to Pichegriu: upon 
his return to Paris he was the Oe 
between between Moreau and Piche- 
gru. Arrested at Paris Lith Feb. 

4. Ruzilion, known among the 
brigands by the name of Gros- 
major; arrested at Paris the 5th 
March. 

5. Jules Polignac, second son of 
the duke of that name, arrested on 
the 3d of March. 

G. Rochelle, called Rochette 
Brun, and Richemont, arrested on 
the 5th of March. 

7. Armand Gaillard, of Rouen. 


Accomplices who did not land at 
Jelville; some have been in 
France for several years; others 
landed in Britiany, and were to 
recruit brigands there, to send 
them to Paris: 


1. Gaillard Rieul, of Rouen, 
known by the niumes of St. Vincent, 
Houvel, and Duval. 

2. Desol de Grosolles, conceal- 
ed at Paris, where he waited for 
Gorges: he went in a coach on 
the Isc of September to St. Leu, 
and brought him to Paris: arrested 
on the I&th ef November on the 
bouvelard Lralien. 


*° ? 7 ~ © . . - ¥ ? 
Je Bouvet de Lozier, on OF te 
prin ipeal COW iIGants ! eri 2 oes, 
le ile ’ < 
chai ~~ * at OV ire tal ' lod ‘ ‘ at 
) ; .) . one 
Paris, and the environs. 
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4. Abraham Augustus Charles 
d’ Hosier. 

5. Ruben Lagmonditre, who 
came from Rennes to join the as. 
sassius: arrested on the 7th of 
Keb. in one of the houses of the 
band, rue du Bagy. 

6. Barbon Milabry, called Barco, 

7. Roger, called Loisean, came 
from England by way of Brittany, 
went to Paris with a forged pass 
port from Rennes: arrested me 
Xaintonge, on the 8th of February, 

& Hervé, shoemaker at Rennes, 

9 Merelle, of St. Paers, a subal. 
tern assassan: arrested on the 7th 
of February. 

16. Noel Ducorps, commissary 
of the brigands: arrested at Au. 
male on the 28th of January, 

11. Louis Ducorps, his son, an 
ex-chouan, and robber of dili- 
gences. 

12. The ex-marquis of Riviere, 
the confidant of the count d’Ar- 
tois. ‘The portrait of that prince 
was found upon him, with this ins 
scription—* Given by the count 
d’Artois to his faithful aide-dlu- 
camp de Riviere, for the perilous 
journeys taken in hits service.’ Ar- 
rested on the 3d of March. 

(The names of 17 others are 
given, but they are of no note. ] 

80. Moreau, general, had an 
understanding with the enemies 
of the state ; communicated with 
Pichegru; sent to London, even 
since the war, to conter with 
enemies, through the medium of 
Pichezru; held communications 
with Georges, through Fresnierés 
and Villeneuve: since Pichegru s 
arrival at Paris, he saw him several 
times. Once Pichegru was com- 
pany with Georges. Moreau apt 

‘th Pichegru throug! 


and Fresmieres 


Rolland, Lajolats, he 
Arrested on the 14th of February. 
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to Moreau, communicated with 
Georves, through Villeneuve, prin- 
cipal confidant of Pichegru, and 
brought Pichegru several tumes to 
Moreau. He iS fled. 

32, Laborie, general instigator 
and adviser of Moreau. He is fled. 

38, Badouvi le, former aide-du- 
camp to Pichegru, spy upon our ar- 
mies, correspondent of Wickham, 
agent of Pichegru, arrived at Paris 
as soon as he knew Pichegru was 
there. Arrested onthe 3d March. 

34. The abbe David, charged 
with tying the first knot of all this 
plot, arrested on the 6th Dec. last 
year, as he was going to London 
to Pichegru. Brought tothe Tem- 
ple on the 13th Dec. 

35, 36, 37 SS. Victor Couchery, 
Roland, arrested on the 14th Fe- 
bruary; Froche, sen. arrested on 
the $d February ; and Monnier, ar- 
rested on the 5th February. 

The grand Judge. 
- (Signed) Keener. 


— — 





The arrestation of general Mo- 
rea was announced to the troops 
of the capital, and adjoining de- 
partments, by the following pro- 
clamation of general Murat, the O- 
vernor of Paris, in general orders : 


GENERAL STAFF. 


Head-guarters, at Paris, 
26tb Pluv.ose, Feb. 15. 
__ Soldiers, 

Fifty brigands, the impure rem- 
nants of the civil war, that the Eng- 
lsh government kept in reserve du- 
tmg the peace, because it meditated 
to repeat that crime which had 
tailed on the Sd Nivose, had arrived 
by ni ht, and in small bodies, at 
Belville; they have penetrated even 
to the ca vtal.Georges and the ex- 
general ichegru were at the head 
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of them. Their approach had 
been invited by a man of conside- 
ration in our rank, by general Mo- 
reau, who was yesterday placed in 
the hands of the justice of the na- 
tion, 

Their project, after having assas- 
sinated the first consul, was to give 
up France to the horrors of a civil 
war, and tothe terrible convulsions 
of a counter revolution. 

‘The camps of Boulogne, Mon- 
treuil, Bruves, Saintes, Toulon, and 
Brest, the armies of Italy, Hanover, 
and Holland, were no longer to 
have commanded peace; our glory 
was to have perished with our li- 
berty. But all those plots have 
failed. ‘Ten of those brigands are 
arrested—the ex-general Lajolais, 
the procurer of this infernal con- 
spiracy, is in prison—the police ts 
upon the point of taking Georges 
and Pichegru. 

A new debarkation of twenty of 
those brigands has now taken place ; 
but they are surrounded with am- 
buscades, and will soon be taken. 

In these circumstances, so afllict- 
ing to the heart of the first consul, 
we, soldiers of the nation, will be 
the first to make a shield for him 
with our bodies; and we will con- 
quer his enemies, and those ot 
l'rance. 

The general in chief, commander 

of Paris, Murar. 

The general of brigade, chief of 

the staff, Casar Berruier. 





—_— 


PREFECTURE OF POLICE. 


Paris, 9 Ventose (29 Fel.) 
Citizens, 

The law which has been pub- 
lished condemns to death every in- 
dividual who conceals Georges and 
the assassins who accompany him. 

They are still in Paris, where 1 
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will be impossible for them to 
escape, the barriers and the road 
be: ns guaided Ww! ith the yreatest 
Vigilance. 

Let every person make known to 
the police such individuals as may 
bx liable to suspicjon, who reside 
with them: or in their neighbour- 
hood. 

Let thee who have concealed 
them, or who may conceal them, 
profit of the time which the law 


grants them for the purpose or 


averting its axe, and concur i int 


mediaiely purging the capitil, of 


the monsters patd by our eternal 
enemies tor renewing the horrors 
which they had beto re attempte dto 
consummate, by means of the infer- 
nal machine, on the $d Nivose. 
Under these circumstances, the 


denunciations will be truly acts of 


public justice. 

Masters of furnished houses are 
ordered to examine every individual 
they have lodging with them, and 
to sce they have complied with the 
regulations of police, and that theie 
is nothiny suspicious abcut them. 

‘The drivers of hackney coaches 
are informed, these persons make 
use of their carriages. 

I have promi sed a reward to 
those who shall assist the police in 
seh Ane them; but the sweetest re- 

ward to a Frenchman is the satis- 
faction of having done a good ac- 
ton to his country. 

The counsellor of state and pre- 

fect of p lice, 
(Signed) Dvupors. 





THE DUKE D’ENGHIEN. 

Nete from Talleyrand to baron 
bdelsheim, minister of state to 
the clector of Baden. 

‘ ’ 
Mens. le baron, Mar. 8 1°. 
I had transmitted to you a note, 
purpertine to demand the arrest 


— 
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wre ommittee of French emic: ants 

i pat Otienbur &, waen the first 


con = i by the successive arrest: of 
ihe bandittt whom the English eo. 
verument has sent into France, as 
wellas by the progress and result 
ot the prosecutions instituted hes 
0 dt: uned imformation ot the share 
which the a oe sh agen’ at Offer. 
bi g had | Th he teri! lot hatch. 
nx aramst his person and the 
Salety f}rance. Fle lasalso been 
informe d that the duc — rh en 

idl general Dumouricr are at Et. 
i ticabs im. It being maine: thle that 
they should be in that town without 
jus electoral highness’s leave, the 
first consul could not see, without 
the deepest reyret, thata prince, toa 
whom he has vouchsafed to show 
the most conspicuous effects of his 
fiiendship, could grant an asylum 
to “7 most cruel enemies, and 
quietly let them hatch such un 
hear J f conspiracies. 

On this extraordinary occasion, 
the first consul has thought proper 
io order two smal! detachments to 
repatr to Odlenburg and Ettenheum, 
there to seme upon the plotte: SO 
a crime, which, from its nature, 
puts all those who have been con- 
yicted of the sume out of the lay of 
nations, Genera] C aulincourt has 
been charged with the first consul’s 
orders fey this purpose. You can- 
not doubt but he v ‘ll, when execu 
ting the same, show every regard 
which his highness may desire. 
He will have the honour to hand to 
your excellency this letter, which | 
um charged to write tp you. Re- 
ceive, Monsieur le baron, the as 
surance of my highest respect. 


Cu. M. TAaLrevrand- 


om hon 


eee ee ee 


‘The minister of the marine and 


colonies, to the maritume pre 
; fects 


1s 








fects and to the commuissary-ge- 
neral of marine, at Antwerp. 


Paris, 4th Floreal, 12rh year. 


There are no means, cittzen pre- 
fect, which our enemies leave un- 
employed, in order to obtain intel- 
ligence from the ports of the re- 
public, and to procure information 
of the state of our maritime force, 
as well as of its Movements. 

| have just received intormation 
of a new mancuvre which they 
practise, the effects of which it ts 
necessary to guard against. 

There are few neutral vessels 
bound for the ports ot l'rance, 
which, on the eve oi entering, are 
not met and visited by English 
cruizers. ‘The object of these visits 
is, not only to learn the destination 
and cargo of the ships, but it appears 
that these visiting vessels almost 
always take one or more of the 
crew out of each neutral, whieh 
they replace by an equal number 
of spies, whose continuance in the 
port lasts as long as that of the 
ship. 

However great the precautions 
may have been, which you have 
hitherto prescribed relative to neu- 
trals admiited into the ports, it 1s 
possible they may not be sufficient to 
frustrate this manauvre, and there- 
lore for this purpose you must use 
the tollowing means :-— 

You will recommend that a ve 
iiforous examination shall be made 
ot the crews of all neutrals which 
may come into the ports of your 
districts; and if from this visit it 
should result that any Englishman 
OF other suspicious person is found 
on board, he must be immediately 
arrested, aS well] as the rest ot the 
—w i they must be separately in- 
‘“Trogated, und with every pre- 
‘aution necessary to the discovery 
of the truth, 
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Should a captain of a neutral 
vessel be convicted of having re- 
ceived on hoard and introduced 
into France men sent from English 
cruizers, without ‘iavings made such 
deciaration on his arrival, he will 
be treated as an accomplice d’ese 
ptonnage, andl his vessel contiscated, 
in order that no pretext of ICNO- 
rance may be alleged by the neu- 
trals to evade the rigour ot these 
arrangements, it is desirable that 
they should receive the utmost pubes 
licity. 


(Signed) Decres. 





IMPERIAL DECREES. 


Decreee for taking the oath, and 
the coronation of the emperor, 
and the other accessory ceremo- 
nies. 


Palace of St. Cloud, 21 Messidor, 


an. l 2 


Napoleon, by the grace of God 
and the constitutions of the empire, 
emperor of the French, having 
taken the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, decrees— 


FIRST SECTION, 
The taking the oat!, and the coronation. 


Art. 1. The taking of the oath 
and the coronation of the emperor 
shall take place on the 18th Bru- 
maire next (November 9). 

2. A proclamation shall an- 
nounce this solemnity to the whole 
empire, and shall summon those 
who are to assist at it, as specified 
in the senatus consultum of the 
28th of Inst Vloreal, to appear at 
Paris before the 10th Brumiuire. 

3. Particular letters shall also 
be addressed to them on the part 
of his majesty. 

4. The public functionaries who 
are summoned, shall make known 
their arrival to the principal master 
ot 
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of the ceremonies, who will indi- 
cate the place appointed for them 
at the ceremony. 

5. The solemnity of taking the 
oath, and she coronation, will take 
place in the presence ot the em- 
press, the princes, princesses, high 
dignitaries, and all the public func- 
tionartes, described by the senatus 
consultum of the 2Sth Floreal, in 
the chapel of the invalids. 

SECOND SECTION. 
Of the ceremony which will take place 
in the Champ de Mars. 

6. After the el of taking 
the oath, and the coronation, hts ma- 
jesty the emperor will proceed to 
the Champ de Mars. 

7. The national guards of every 
department of the enipire will send 
to Paris a detachment of sixtegn 
men, with colours for each detach- 
ment, one half of which shall be 
fusileers or grenadiers, one-fourth 
officers, and one-fourth non-com- 
missioned officers. 

8. ‘The maritime departments, 
squadrons, flotillas, and armed ves- 
sels of the empire, shall send fifty 
detachments of ten men, with a flag 
to each detachment. 

9. Every corps of horse, of all 
the different descriptions through- 
out the army, shall send a deputa- 
tion of sixteen men, the half of 
which shall be grenadiers, fusileers, 
soldiers, dragoons, light-horse, one- 
fourth officers, and one fourth non- 
comniissioned ofheers, with the co- 
lours, standard, or guidon., 

10. ‘The preceding article is ap- 
plicable to the regiments of marine 
artiilery. 

ll, The engineers shall send 
three deputations of sixteen men 
each. 

12. The twenty-six legions of the 
gens-’armes shall each send a de- 
putation of four men and a gui- 
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13. The invalids of the hotel ar 
Paris, and those of Louvain and 
Avignon, shall send three deputa. 
trons, whose composition shall be 
regulated according to the instruc. 
tion of the war minister. 

1+. All these deputations shall 
successive] y take the oath of fidelity 
and obedience to his majesty the 
emperor. : 

15. The deputations of the na. 
tional guards, those of the mari. 
time circles, and such of the corps 
who have colours, guidons, or stan 
dards, shall afterwards receive 
from his majesty, tor their depart. 
ments Or regiments, 2 pair of co. 
lours foreach department, a flag 
for each detachment of marine, and 
a guidon or standard for each bat. 
oe or squadron. 

16. The colours of the depart. 
ments shall remain in the most 
conspicuous place of the hotel of 
the prefectory under the guard al. 
ready settled for the prefects. They 
shall never be taken from thence 
but by an officer named by the em- 
peror; and shall be unfurled and 
shown to the people on all solemn 
occasions. 

17. The flags shall be distn- 
buted among the maritime circles, 
and deposited at the marine hotel, 
under a guard of honour, in she 
principal place of the seven circles 
m which Antwerp is comprised, 1 
order to be given to the squadrons, 
naval armies, flotillas, or other am 
mamentsandexpeditions, according 
to the orders of the emperor, 

On their return, these flags shail 
be carried to the marine hotel, 
where they shall be kept m 
council-chamber, for some succeeds 
ing expedition. 

a8 The colours, standards, and 
guidons of the corps shall be res 


turned to each battalion or = 
Those who, by the 


dren. 
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of war, shall lose them, shall not 
receive others of the same kind, but 
by a direct order from his majesty, 
after it has been proved that they 
were not lost by any fault of the re- 

‘ment. Those who shall lose 
them from their own fault, shall 
not receive any others from the em- 


perer. 
NaPo.Leon. 


( Signed) 
Palace of Si. Cloud, July 10. 

Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
having consulted his privy council, 
decrees the jollowing regulations : 

’. The mister of police is re- 
established with the same attributes 
thar he had before his office was 
united to that of the administration 
of justice. 

2, There will be attached to the 
office of police, four counsellors of 
state, who will be daily employed in 
it, and be charged with the corre- 
spondence, and with the general 
state ot altairs, each in the depart- 
ment which shall be assigned to 
him, conformably to the regulation 
annexed to this decree. 

3. Independent of the audiences 
of the miatster, there will be a daily 
audience given by one of the coun- 
scllors of state, to hear the de- 
mands of the citizens. Immedi- 
ately after the audience, the coun- 
sellor of state will carry the de- 
mands to the minister. 

4. The counsellors of state, once 
a week, will, in a general sitting, 
discuss, in the minister’s presence, 
such matters as shall be brought be- 
tore them. 


(Signed) Napovron. 





Paris, May 21. 
Order for the proclamation of the 
senatus consultum. 
In execution of the order of his 


majesty the ns transmit- 
ted by the arc 


h-chancellor of 


a 
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the empire, for the proclama- 
tion of the senatus consultum 
of the 28th of Floreal, May 18, 
the chancellor of the senate has 
this day decreed the following 
order of procession :— 

To meet at the palace of the 
senate, Sunday the SOth Floreal, 
May 20, at eight in the morning, 
to go out by the grand entrance of 
the palace rue de ‘Tournon, 

The first proclamation before 
the palace of the Senate. 

The procession passes through 
the street de Tournon, Saint Sul- 
pice, Vieux-Colombter, place de 
la Croix Rouge, street de Grenelle 
as far as street de Bourgogne on 
the right, and the place of the 
Legislative Body. 

Second proclamation at the place 
of the Legislative Body. 

The procession passes throurh 
rue de Bourgogne, as far as the 
bridge de la Concorde, crosses the 
place and street de la Concorde 
as far as the Boulevard, goes along 
the Boulevard as far as the new 
street des Capucins, and enters 
into place Vendome. 

Third proclamation at la place 
Vendome. 

The procession proceeds from 
the place Venddme, passes through 
the street St. Honoré on the leit, 
as far as the place du Tribunat. 

Fourth proclamation before the 
palace of the Tribunate. 

‘lhe procession proceeds through 
the street de Malte, as far as the 
place de Carrousel. 

Fifth proclamation at the place 
de Carrousel. 

‘The procession issues through 
the large gates of the Louvre, 
takes the quays on the left in 
straiyht line as far as the place de 
? Hotel de Ville. 

Sixth proclamation at the place 
of the Hotel de Ville. 
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The procession returns by the 
uay Pelleticr, the quay de Gevres, 

he pont au Change, the place ot 

the Palais de Justice. 

Seventh proclamation before the 
Palais de Justice. 

‘The procession passes through 
the street de la Barillere, that of 
St. Louis on the right, the quay 
des Ortevres, the Pont Neut to 
the left, the street de Thionville, 
that of Saint Germain des Pres, 
the street de l’Odcon, that of Vau- 
girard, and returns to the senate. 

The chancellor of state, 
(Signed) Larrace. 


The question to be subjected to the 
people for their acceptance. 
The following proposition shall be 

presented to the people for their 

acceptance, according to the 

forms c'ablished by the decree 

of the 20th loreal, year L0:— 

The Fiench people will the 
imperial dignity to be hereditary 
in the direct, natural, legal, and 
adoptive descent of Napolecn Bo- 
naparte, in the natural and legal 
descent of Joseph Bonaparte, and 
Louis Bonaparte, as settled by the 
organic senatus consultum of ['lo- 
real 28th, year 12. 


—- —- 


ORGANIC SENATUS CONSULTUM. 

Extracted fiom the registers of 
the conservative senate, Floreal, 
vear 12. 


he conservative senate, as- 


sembled to the number of mem- 
bers prescribed by the 90th article 
of the constitution, having seen the 
project of the senatus consultum 
crawn up according to the 57th 
article ot the organic senatus con- 
suitum, dated Thermidor 16, year 
10; and after havine heard on the 
motives of the said project the 
Oralore of Zeverument, aud the 
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report of its special commission, 
nominated in the sitting of the 26th 
of this month; and having doli. 
berated on the adoption of it, ne 
the number of voices prescribed by 
the 56th article of the organic se. 
natus consultum of the 16th of 
Thermidor, year 10, decrees as 
follows :— 
TITLE 1. 

Arr. 1. The governmeat of the 
republic shall be intrusted to an 
emperor, who assumes the title of 
emperor of the French. Justice 
shall be administered in the name 
of the emperor by officers whom 
he shall appoint. 

2. Napolecn Bonaparte, now 
first consul of the republic, shall 
be emperor of the French. 

TITLE il.—OF HEREDITAMENT. 

3. The emperial dignity is here. 
ditary in the direct, natural, and 
legitimate descent ot Napoleon 
Bonaparte, from male to male, 
by order of primogeniture, and to 
the perpetual exclusion of females 
and their descent. 

4. Napoleon Bonaparte may ad- 
opt the children or grand children 
ot his brothers, provided they have 
attained to the age of 18 vears 
complete, and that he himself has 
no male heirs at the time of adop- 
tion. His adopted sons enter into 
the line of his direct descent. It 
he lias any male children posterior 
to adoption, his adopted sons can 
succeed only after the natural and 
legitimate descendants. Adoption 
is interdicted to the successors of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and to their 
descendants. * 

5. Failing a natural or legite 
mate heir, or adopted heir, of Na 


polcon Bonaparte, the imperial Gls 
nity shall devolve to and be con- 
ferred on Joseph Bonaparte and 
his natural ard legitimate descend- 

ants, 
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ants, in the order of primogeniture, 
to the perpetual exclusion of fe- 
males and their descendants. 

6. Failing Joseph Bonaparte and 
his male descendants, the imperial 
dignity shall devolve to and be 
eonferred on Louis Bonaparte and 
his natural and legitimate descend- 
ants, in the order of primogeniture, 
from male to male, and to the per- 
petual exclusion of females and 
their descendants. 

7. Failing a natural and legiti- 
mate heir, or adopted her, of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, failing a natural 
or legitimate heir of Joseph Bona- 
parte and his male descendants, of 
Louis Bonaparte and his male de- 
scendants, an organic senatus con- 
sultum, proposed to the senate 
by the titularies of the great digni- 
taries of the empire, and submitted 
to the acceptance of the people, 
shall nominate the emperor, and 
regulate in his family the order of 
hereditament, from male to male, 
to the perpetual exclusion of fe- 
males and of their descendants. 

8. Until the moment of the elec- 
tion of the new emperor, the affairs 
ot the state shall be governed by 
the members who shall form in 
council the government, and who 
shall deliberate by a majority of 
voices. The secretary of state shall 
keep a journal of the deliberations. 


TITLE I11.—-OF THE IMPERIAL 
FAMILY. 


_ 9. The members of the imperial 
family in the order of heredita- 
ment shall bear the title of French 
princes. The eldest son of the 
‘mperor shall be styled imperial 
prince, 
‘ 10. The mode of education for 
tne French princes shail be regu- 
‘ated by a senatus consultum. 

ll. They are members of the 
senate + of the council of state, 
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when they have attained to their 
eighteenth year. 

12. They cannot marry without 
the consent of the emperor. The 
miarriage of a French prince with- 
out the consent of the emperor, in- 
curs the privation of all right of 
inheritance, both for the individual 
who has contsncted it, and for his 
descendants. 

13. The acts which attest the 
birth, the marriages and deaths of 
members of the imperial family, 
shall be transmitted, by order from 
the emperor, to the senate, who 
shall order them to be inscribed 
in their journals, and deposited 
among their archives. 

14. Napoleon Bonaparte shall 
establish, by statutes to which his 
successors are bound to conform, 
Ist, the duties of the individuals of 
both sexes who are members of the 
imperial family towards the em- 
peror: 2d, an organization of the 
imperial palace, conformably to 
the dignity of the throne, and the 
grandeur of the nation. 

15. The civil list remains regu- 
lated in the same manner as it was 
by the Ist and 4th articles of the 
decree of May 26, 1791. The 
princes Joseph and Louis Bona- 
parte, and in future the younger 
natural and legitimate sons of the 
emperor, shall be treated agreeably 
to the articles 1, 10, 11, 12, and 
13, of the decree of December 2), 
1790. The emperor may fix the 
jointure of the empress, and refer 
it to the civil list. His successors 
can introduce no change in the 
dispositions made in this respect. 

16. The emperor shall visit the 
departments: imperial palaces shal] 
therefore be established in the four 
principal points of the empire. 
These palaces shall be fixed, and 
their dependencies estabiished by a 
law. 

TITUS 
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Tirtr tt.—or the recency. 

7. The emperor is a minor till 
the age of eighteen years, com- 
plete; during his minority there 
shall be a regent of the empire. 

Is. ‘The regent must be at least 
twenty-five years of age, com- 
plete; females are excluded trom 
the regency. 

19. ‘The emperor chooses the re- 
gent from among the French princes 
who have attained to the age pre- 
seribed by the preceding article; 
and failing them, from among the 
titularies of the great dignitics of 
the empire. 

20. Kuling designation on the 
part of the emperor, the regency 
shall devolve to the prince nearest 
in degree in the order of inherit- 
ance, who has attained to 5 
years complete. 

21. In cases where the empcror 
has not chosen the regent, it none 
ot the French princes have attained 
to the age of 25 years complete, 
the senate shall choose the recent 
from the titularies of the great 
dignities of the empire. 

28, When, on account of the 
minority of a prince called to the 
regency inthe order of inheritance, 
*% has been conterred on a more 
distant relation, or en one of the 
titularics of the great dienities of 
the empire, the revent who has 
entered on the exercise of his func. 
tions shal! continue them ull the 
majority of the emperor. 

23. No organic senatus consul- 
tum can be passed during the re- 
gency, nor betore the end of the 
third year after the majority. 

24. "The rewent shall exercise till 
the majority of the emperor, all 
the attributes of the imperial digre 
nity; he cannot, however, nomi- 
naie to the grand digniiies of the 
empire, nor ta the places of the 
great viieers wich may be vacant 
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at the pertod of the rerency, of 
which may become vacant du 
the minority, nor use the prerce 
Rative, reserved tor the emperor, 
of raising’ citizens to the rank of 
senator. He cannot dismiss ei 
ther the grand judge or the secre. 
tary of state. 

25. He is not personally respon. 
sible for the acts of his administra. 
tion. 

26. All acts of the regency are 
in the name of the emperor under 
age. 

27. The regent can propose no 
project of a ee or senatus cone 
sultum, and can adopt no regula 
tion or public administration, until 
he has consulted the council of re. 
gency, composed of the tiularies 
of the great dignities of the em. 
pire. fic cannot declare war, or 
sign treaties of poets alliance, or 
commerce, until after deliberation 
in the council of regency; the 
members ‘of which in this case only 
have a deliberative voice. ‘The de- 
cision shall be by a majority of 
voices; and if there be an equality, 
that of the regent shall determine 
it. ‘he minister of foreign reli 
tions shall have a seat in the coun- 
cil of reeency, when the council 
deliberate on affairs relating to 
his department. The gen 
minister of justice, may be called 
to it by order of the regent. The 
secretary of state shall keep t jours 
nal of the deliberations. 

28. ‘The regency can confer ne 
right on the person of the mmor 
enyperor. 

20, The salary of the regent !s 
fixed at a fourth amount of the 
civil list. 

80. The care of the minor em 
peror is intrnsted to his mother, 
and, failing her, to the prince 
chosen tor that purpose by the pre- 
decessor of the minor emperor. 
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Failing the mother of the minor 
emperor, and a prince chosen by 
the emperor, the senate shall in- 
trust the care of the minor em- 
ror to one of the titularies of 
the great dignities of the empire. 
Neither the regent, or his descen- 
dants, or females, can be chosen 
to take charge of the minor em- 
perot. ; 

3}. Declares the act of nomina- 
tion, either of regent for the mi- 
mvity, or of a prince to take 
charve of the minor emperor, to 
be revocable at the pleasure of 
the emperor: and that every 
act of adoption, nomination, or 
revocation of nomination, which 
has not been inscribed in the 
journals ef the senate before the 
death of the emperor, shall be null 
and void. 


TITLE V.-—-OF THE GREAT DIGNI- 
TiksS OF THE EMPIRE. 


32. The grand dignities ‘of the 
empire are those of grand elector, 
arch-chancellor of state, arch-trea- 
surer, constable, and grand ad- 
miral. 

43. The titularies of the grand 
dignities of the empire are nomi- 
nated by the emperor. ‘They shall 
enjoy the same honours as the 
French princes, and take prece- 
dency immediately after them. 
The period of their reception de- 
termines the rank which they re- 
spectively hold. 

Jt. The grand dignities of the 
empire cannot be removed. 

95. The titularies of the great 
dgnities of the empire are sena- 
tors and counsellors of state. 

36. They form the grand coun- 
cil of the emperor ; they are mem- 
bers of the privy council; they 
compose the grand council of the 
legion of honour. The present 
members of the grand council 
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of the legion of honour shall retain, 
during fife, their titles, functions, 
and prerogatives. 

$7. The emperor presides in 
the senate and council of state. 
When the emperor does not pre- 
side in the senate or council of state, 
he shall nominate one of the titu- 
laries of the great dignities of the 
state to be president. 

38 All acts of the senate and 
legislative body are passed in the 
name of the emperor, and pros 
mulgated or published undgr the 
imperial seal. 

39. The grand elector performs 
the functions of chancellor—lIst, in 
convoking the leyislative body, 
the electoral colleges, and the can- 
tonal assemblies; 2d, in promul- 
rating the senatus consulta for 
» ram Ta the legislative body or 
the electoral colleges. ‘The grand 
elector presides in the absence of the 
emperor, when the senate proceeds 
to the nomination of senators, le- 
gislators, or tribunes. He may re- 
side in the palace of the senate. 
He makes known to the emperor 
the remonstrances presented by the 
electoral colleges of the cantonal 
assemblies, in regard to the pre- 
servation of their prerogatives.— 
When a member of an electoral 
college is denounced, agreeably to 
the ZIst article of the organic se- 
natus consultum, of the 16th Ther- 
midor, year 10, as having com- 
mitted any act contrary to the 
honour or the good of his country, 
the grand elector shall invite the 
college to manifest its will. He 
shall report the will of the college 
to the emperor. The grand elec- 
tor presents the members of the 
senate, of the council of state, and 
of the legislative body, to take the 
oath betore the emperor. He ad- 
ministers the oath to the presidents 
of the electoral colleges, of the 
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departmental and cantonal assem- 
blies. He presents the solemn de- 
putations of the senate, the coun- 
cil of state, legislative body, tn- 
bunate and electoral colleges, when 
admitted to an audience ot the 
emperor. 


owe ee ee a 


GERMAN OFFICIAL PAPER. 

His roya!, imperial, apostolic 
majesty arrived at Vienna on the 
10th instant from Daden, to assist 
at an extraordinary conference of 
state, at which were present his 
royalhighne:.thearchduke Charles, 
the archduke palatine of tlungary, 
the chancellor of Hungary, that of 
Bohemia and Austria, that of 
Transylvania, the tavernicus of 
Hungary, and the president of the 
chamber of finances and of the 
bank. 

In consequence of the supreme 
determination which has been de- 
clared in this council cf state, the 
following patent is published : 


PATENT. 

We, Franeis I]. by the grace of 
God, elected emperor of the Ro- 
mans, always august king of Ger- 
many, of Hungary, and Bohemia, 
of Gallicia, Lodomiria, &c. arch- 
duke of Austria, duke of Burrundy 
and Lorraine, grand duke of ‘Tus- 
cany, Xe. 

Though we have already attain- 
ed, by the divine will, and by the 
choice of the electors of the Roman 
and Germanic empire, to a dignity 
which leaves no room to desire any 
augmentation of titles and conside- 
ration; it is, however, our duty, in 
our quality of chief of the Austrian 
house and monarchy, to provide for 
the maintenance and preservation of 
that equality of hereditary titles 
and dignities with the first sove- 
reigns and powers ot Europe, which 


belongs to the sovereigns. of Ay 
stria, th on account of the an ree 
lustre of their house, and in re 
to the extent and populatic 
their estates, comprehending inde. 
pendent kingdoms and principal 


trent 
gard 


ties, so considerable, and which 
have been secured to them by DOs. 
session, agreeably to the right of 
nations, and by treaties: To esta. 
blish in a durable manner this per. 
fect equality of rank, we have deter. 
mined, and think ourselves gutho. 
rised, after the example which has 
been given us in the preceding cen. 
tury by the imperial court of Rus. 
sia, and that which is now given to 
us by the new sovercign of France, 
to confer also on the house of Au 
stria, as far as relates to its indepen 
dent states, the hereditary title of 
emperor. We have theretore re 
solved, after mature reflection, 90 
lemnly to assume and to establish, 
for us and for our successors, in 
the unalterable possession of. our 
independent kingdoms and states, 
the title and dienity of hereditary 
emperor of Austria (as the denomi- 
Nation of our house), in such a 
manner that all our kingdoms, pri 
cipalities, and provinces, shill inva 
riably retam the titles, constitt. 
tions, prerogatives, and relations 
which they in hithes:o enjoyed. 

According to this suprenie deci 
sion and deciaration, we decree ane 
enact i—- 

I. That immediately after out 
title of elacted emperer ot the Ro- 
mans, shall be inserted that of bert 
ditary emperor of Austria; ater 
which shall follow our other utes 
of king of Germanr, Bohent 
Hungary, &e. ; then those of are 
duke of Austria, duke of str 
&e. and those of the other heres 
tary countries. But as, since © 
accession to the throne, there have 
successively taken place, in = 
pe S$CSSIVH? 
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possessions of our house, several 
changes, Which have been con- 
firmed by solemn treaties, we at 
the same time make known the un- 
der-mentioned titles, newly regu- 
lated according to the present state 
of things ; and our will is, that they 
be introd: aced and employed in fu- 
ture. 

I]. The title of imperial prince 
and of imperial princess, shall be 


given and coaferied with that of 


archduke and archduchess, as well 
of royal highness, to our de- 
scendants of both sexes, and to 
those of our successors in the sove- 
reignty of the house of Austria. 
II. As all our kingdoms and 
other possessions must retain, with- 
Out restriction, their present deno- 
minations and relations, this 1s un- 
derstood in particular of our king- 
dom of Hungary, and of the coun- 
tries which are united to it, and 
also of such of our hereditary states 
as have hitherto been in immediate 
relation with the Germanic empire, 
which ought in future to preserve 
the same relations with it, agreeab ly 
to the privileges granted to our 
house by the emperors our prede- 
Cessors, 
IV. We reserve to ourselves the 
right of determining hereafter the 
solemnities which shall take place 
at our coronation, and that of our 
successors, as hereditary emperor. 
Those, however, which were prac- 
- at Our coronation, and at that 
ot ourpredecessors, as king of Hun. 
gary and Bohemia, shi ie continue 


to subsist in future without any 
+ 
change, 


V. This declaration and ordi- 
. published and car- 
ned into execution throughout all 
our ‘heredi itary kingdoms and States, 

thout delay, and in the accuse. 

We have no doubt 
states and subiects wall 
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receive with gratitude and patriotic 
interest this disposition, the object 
of which is to maintain the consi- 
deration of te Austrian monarchy. 
Done at Vienna, the llth of 
August, 1801. 
GRAND TITLE. 

We, Francis IL. by the grace of 
God, elected emperor of the Ro- 
mans, always august, hereditary 
emperor of Austria, king of Ger 
many, Jertisalem, Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclavonia, 
Gallicia, Lodomeria; archduke of 
Austria; duke of Lorraine, Venice, 
Salzbourg, Styria, C: urynthi: 1, and 
Carniola; grand duke of Transyl- 
vania; margrave of Moravia; duke 
of Wirtemberg, Upper and Low er 
Silesia, Parma, Placentia, Guastalla, 
Auschwitz and Zator, Teschen, 
Friuli, and Zara; prince of Suabia, 
Fichstadt, Passau, Trent, Brixen, 
Berchtolsgaden,and Lindau; prince- 
ly count of H: ibsbourg, Tyrol, Ry- 
bourg, Goricia, and Gradise: 1; Mmar- 
grave of Burgau, Upper and Lowe 
Lusatia ; |. Wi: ser of the Brisg: a 
Ortenau, and Nullenbourg ; count 
of Monsfort and Hobenems, of 
Upper and Low ‘er Hohenberg, Bre- 
gentz, Sonnenberg, and Rothenfals, 

Jlumeneck and Hofen; lord of the 
march of Esclavonia, Verona, Vi- 
cenza, and Padua, &c. 


MEAN TITLE. 


We, Francis 11. by the grace of 
God, elected emperor of the Ro- 
mans, always august, hereditary 
emperor of Austria; king of Gev- 
many, Hungary, Bohemia, Dalma- 
tia, Croatia, Esclavonia, Gallicia, 
Lodomeria, and Jerusalem; arch- 
duke of Austria; duke of Lorraine, 
Venice and Salzbourg ; grand duke 
of ‘Transylvania; duke of Styriay 
Carinthia, and Carniola, Wirtem- 
berg, Upper and Lower Silesia ; 


(M) princely 
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princely count of Habsbourg, Ty- 
rol, &c. 
SMALL TITLE. 7 
Francis II. by the grace of God, 
elected emperor of the Romans, al- 
ways august, hereditary emperor 
of Austria ; king of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, &c. archduke of 
Austria; duke of Lorraine, Venice, 
Salzbourg, &c. 
[ Here follow the grand titles in 
Latin. } 





RUSSIAN NOTE TO THF DIET, UPON 
THE ARREST OF THE DUKB D’EN- 
GHIEN. 

Ratishon, May 77. 

The following Russian declara- 
tion, delivered by the minister re- 
sident, M. Ruppell, to the baron 
1)’ Albinit, was communicated to 
the diet :— 

NOTE. 

The event which has taken place 
in the states ot his highness the 
elector of Baden, the conclusion of 
which has been so melancholy, has 
occasioned the most poignant grict 
to the emperor of all the Russias. 
Re cannot but view with the creat. 
est concern the violation which has 
on the tranquillity 
: of the German terr?- 
imperial majesty ts the 
aflected by this event, as he 
never could have EXPE cted t at & 
power wien jad 
common with hir 
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acts of violence, of which the firse 
example has just been seen, should 
be passed over in stlence ; it will, 
with its accustomed foresight, easily 
perceive how much the future tran. 
quillity and security of the whole 
empire, and each of its members, 
must be endangered, if such vio. 
lent proceedings should be deemed 
allowable, and suffered to take 
place without observation or oppo 
sition.—Moved by these considera. 
tions, and in quality of guarantee 
of the constitution of the Germanic 
empire, and that of mediator, the 
emperor considers it as his duty s0- 
lemnly to protest against an action 
whieh is such an attack on the tran- 
quillity and security of Germany. 
Justly alarmed at the mourntul 
prospect it presents, his majesty 
made no delay to represent his 
manner of thinking on the subject 
to the first consul, by the Russian 
chareé d’affaires at Paris. 

While his majesty adopts a mea 
sure prescribed to him by his solte 
citude for the welfare of the Ger 
man empire, he is c¢ nvinced ‘ual 
the diet and the head of the empat 
will do justice to his disinterested, 
and manifestly mdi pensable care; 
and that they will unite their en 
deavours with his to transmit 
just remonstrances the French 
crovernment, to prevail on it to take 
such steps and measures as the v10- 
lation of their dienity may require, 
and the maintenance of their future 
security muy render pecessary- 


a, 





Imperial ukase, issued by the em 
peror of Russia at St. Peters: 
burgh, the 7th of May, 180t, 
relative to the admission of fo 
reigners into his imperial maje> 
ly "s dominions. 
let. ‘To enter our frontiers, afl 
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tioned cases, are to be provided 
with passports from our ministers 
or other agents residing in foreign 
countries. Particular instructions 
will be sent to our ministers and 
consuls as to the manner in which 
such passports are to be granted, 
so as tocause the least inconvemience 
to trade or general intercourse. 

2d. Persons coming from cities 
or places where we have neither 
missions nor consuls, must produce 
passports at the frontiers from the 
governors or chief officers there. 
Passports from interior officers, 
from country justices or commis- 
sioners, or from the magistrates, 
will not be acknowledged. The 
governors of our frontier provinces 
will receive instructions in what 
manner they are to communicate 
with the governors of provinces 
belonging to another power rela- 
live to this point, and directions 
will be given at the barriers where 
passports are to be acknowledged. 

3d. Russian subjects, traders, 
and other persons usually residing 
m Russia, having passports to go 
abroad for a limited term, will be 
permitted to return with the same 
passport, 

ith. Persons owing alleviance 
to two powers (sujets het <tes ) must, 
from our side, be provided with a 
Passport tor a year from the re- 
gency ot that government in which 
their property lies, with which, du- 
rng that term, they may piss out 
and in without interruption. 

Sih, All persons mus: produce 
their Passports at the trontiers; 
and, it conformable to these regeu- 
alte us, they will be allowed to pass 
Without molestation, except such 
as May be particularly ordered to 
be stopped, 

6th. These regulation: are tO @Xxe 


tend to all Sa-po! t< ; in cm tar 2S Tee 


gards passengers arriving there. 
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Ship-masters, and persons serving 
on board of ships, are to be admit- 
ted upon the former existing regu- 
lations. 

7th. All these regulations shall 
be enforced for the nearer parts of 
Europe within two months; and 
for the more distant, namely, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, within four 
months, reckoning from the date 
of this ordinance (ukase), which 
shall be published in the newspa- 
pers of both our capitals. 

8th. The daily communications 
of persons residing on the frontiers 
will remain on the former footing. 

Oth. The intercourse with va- 
rious Asiatic nations on the fron- 
tiers of the Cuban, on the lines 
of the Caucasus and Orenburg, 
and ulso with the Turkish subjects 
in general, is to remain on the for- 
mer footing. 

10th. Passports will be granted 
to persons going out of the country 
as formerly. 

Signed with his imperial majes- 

ty's own hand, ALexanper, 

(Countersigned)Ct.V. Korcuuney. 


—_— _ — ———— 





Corfu, ATay 91.—The last courier 
that arrived here from Russia 
brought orders, by virtue of which 
the maintenance of the Russian 
forces in the republic of the Seven 
Islands, whether land or sea, shall 
in suture be entirely at the charge 
of his imperial m ijesty. Till now 
an annual sum of one hundred and 
twenty thousand crowns was paid 
from the treasury of the republic of 
the Seven Islands, as the half of the 
pay of these forces. The emperor 
Alexander also thanked the repube 
lic for the offer of erecting him a 
monument, as had been decreed by 
their legislative body, requesting 
that the funds destined for that 
object, should be laid out on some 
(M 2) work 
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work of public utilitv. The prince 
and president of the Ionian senate, 
yesterday announced to the people 
these traits of rare generosity in a 
sovereign, worthy in effect of their 
highest gratitude. ‘The following 
is the 
PROCLAMATION 


issued by the prince and president of 

the Seven Islands, dated May 8. 

Formerly, citizens, our state 
rroaned under a hard tyranny. 
Liberty came suddenly within our 
reach; but the abuse which was 
made of st, and the excess of re- 
publican passions, spread trouble 
every where. Disorder has disap- 
peared, and we have obtaineda fixed 
system jof government, which pro- 
mises gloriousdays to our posterity. 
Each of you, citizens, will acknow- 
ledge in the generous restorer of 
our well being, after God, the pro- 
tector of nations, Alexander, who 
wishes that ours should enjoy con- 
stant happiness: and, from its in- 
fant state, the advantages of matu- 
rity. That hero, citizens of the 
Seven Islands, sensible of the wish 
expressed by our representatives, of 
placing the statue of his sacred 
person in the hall of the legislature, 
will not consent that a part of the 
feeble resources of the republe 
should be employed for this pur- 
pose; he wishes that it should be 
consecrated to some establishment 
which may be productive of imme- 
diate advantage tu the people. He 
has, besides, caused to be notified 
to his plenipotentiary, that it is his 
pleasure that the expense of main- 
taining his invincible sea and land 
forces, garrisoned in our republic, 
should be defrayed by the imperial 
treasury 5; and that consequently it 
should occasion no expense to the 
treasury of the republic. Citizens, 
bBehuld in these elevated thoughts 


‘ 
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of Alexander, the happy destiny 
which is your lot, and will be thar 
of your posterity! We can actually 
govern and administer, by our pro- 
per resources, found useful instity. 
tutions, accelerate the establishmert 
of the national gymnasium, occa. 
sion the revival of our mother 
tongue among us, and with it the 
virtue of our ancestors, without 
overburdening the people with un- 
necessary taxes, and even with the 
certain hope of assuring to our pos. 
terity a mild and agreeable life. 
Thus finishes the infancy of the 
republic of the Seven Islands. Un- 
der such brilliant auspices, and 
amidst so much prosperity, she ap- 
pears before her august benefactor 
so much the more worthy of him; 
relying upon her proper force, she 
is more capable of feeling, in all its 
latitude, the importance of her ex 
istence. Let us live only for our 
country, and to render the homage 
of our gratitude to Alexander, the 
founder and protector of our re- 
public. (Signed) 

Ant. Comuto, prince and presi- 

dent. 
Co. Carovistaia, secretary of 
state, 
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Note transmitted by order of his 
Swedish majesty to M. Caillaré, 
the French chargé d'affaires a 
Stockholm, Sept. 7, 1$04- 

His majesty the king of Sweden 
ha received a report of the impr 
. b | - ; ,) ‘tt ihe 

per, the insolent, and ndicus sob 

: Napo- 
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leon Bonaparte has allowed a 
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extraordinary a nature, that his ma- 
‘esty has been yet hardly able to 


‘comprehend the object of such an 


act of political extravagance. li it 
has been done in the hope of mis- 
leading the public as to the conduct 
of his majesty, as tt appears trom 
the uncommon pains that are taken 
to draw a line of separation between 
his majesty and his subjects, let the 
world understand, that any instiga- 
tion to that effect never could have 
been less likely to succeed than at 
this moment, or than it alwavs will, 
with a people whose interests are 
bound up with those of a sovereign, 
who has never separated his prospe- 
rity from theirs, and who never feels 
$0 happy as when he contributes to 
the glory and to the happiness of 
his subjects. 

As his majesty cannot, consistently 
with his own dignity, or the honour 
of his crown, permit any official in- 
tercourse after such an insult, he 
has ordered me, sir, to communi- 
cate to vou, that, from this day, all 
diplomatic intercourse of every 
kiad, both private and public, is im- 
mediately to cease between the 
French legation at Stockholm and 
his majesty’s government. 

Asa sentence in the article above- 
mentioned seems to imply that the 
French government is disposed to 
admit that the continuance of the 
commercial intercourse between 
Sweden and France would be at- 
tended with some advantages, his 
majesty, on his part, is willing to 
permit the same, from those senti- 
ments of esteem which he has al- 
ways entertained for the French 
peope; sentiments which he has in- 
herited from his ancestors, and 
which owe their origin to far hap- 
pier times, a 


Signed) T 
(Signed) T.D. Exrenner. 
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Stockholm, Sept. 11. 

The following document trom 
our court chanceilor appeared here 
on the 7th instant: 

His majesty the kite has been 
pleased to inform: me, | y his gra- 
cious letter of the 26th ot August, 
that fora long time the prevalent 
tone of most !rench. journals and 
daily papers has been marked by a 
want of due respect for kings and 
princes, and for every lawtul go- 
vernment; that this insolence, so 
worthy of chastisement, has conti- 
nued to increase, and the cecnse- 
quencesthercot have lately appeared 
in one of the newspapers most res 
nerally known, which has dared to 
insert expressions attacking the 
kine’s exalted person, and conse- 
quently the dignity of the empire ; 
and as this cannot be passed over 
without animadversion, his majesty 
has been pleased to order : 

J. ‘That from the hour when this 
notification is made public, the 
importation into the Swedish em- 
pire, and the provinces belonging 
thereto, ot br neh ‘urnals, weekly 
magazines, and daily papers, 1s 
strictly prohibited; «and that no 
exception can be granted or de- 
manded. 

2. That all importation of books 
and writings, which may be printed 
in France in tuture,ts likewise prohi- 
bited ; those however, which have 
already appeared, are not inciuded, 
provided their contents be not con- 
trary to the rerulation of the ordi- 
nances still in forect; but, with re- 
spect to I'rench books which may 
be published in future, exceptions 
may be admitted, 1f an humble re. 
quest be made for the purpose 
through the office of the king’s 
court of chancery. 

In consequence whereof I am re- 
quired to publish this gracious com- 
mand and ordinance ct his majesty 
(M15) the 
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the king, that all people may con- 
form themselves thereto. 
( Ex otiicio. ) C. B: Ziner. 
A. D. Hume. 
Stockholm, Sept. 7, 1804. 
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Constantinople, Aug. 9. 

Answer of the Sublime Porte to the 

last note of the French ambas- 
sador. 

The Sublime Porte has received 
and considered the note delivered 
to it by its friend, the French am- 
bassador, lt imports that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, first consul, has 
been appoimted emperor of the 
French; that this dignity is to be 
hereditary, and descend to his legi- 
timate children and male descen- 
dants; and, in failure of them, to 
the princes Joseph or Louis Bona- 
parte, and their legitimate children 
and heirs; further, that the repre- 
sentatives of the French empire at 
foreign courts, as also those of other 
powers in France, until they shall 
have received their new credentials, 
will abstain from all reciprocal ofh- 
cial communication, though with- 
out neglectmg the pressing occur- 
rences of the time, on which they 
will correspond in a friendly man- 
ner. ‘The sublime porte, according 
to its usual sincerity, participates 
with the most intimute satistactton, 
in every increase of the dignity, ho- 
nour, and glory of every power 
with which it has friendly 
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thar since the ruptured bands of 
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ral peace and security. With re. 
spect to the communications, it is 
admitted that the correspondence 
on any business that may occur! 
shall be carried on by non-official 
communications, till the necessary 
changes shall be made in the cre. 
dentials on either side. The Sub. 
lime Porte will always avail itself 
ol every opportunity still more to 
strengthen and confirm the friend. 
ship so happily 


subsistine’ between 
itand F rance, 





PROCLAMATION 

Of the Batavian government, ap. 
pointing the 7th of March, as a 
day for acts of benevolence and 
public prayer. 


Citizens—As it is certain that 
among the nations of the earth 
there are but few whose existence 
and preservation have been marked 
with such signal proofs of the fa- 
vour of Divine Providence as our 
country, so it cannot be denied but 
that, on the other hand, this same 
nation, having more than once 
fallen from the height of prospe: 
rity, and being threatened with aps 
proaching ruin, has learned repeat- 
edly, and in the most surtking mane 
ner, its dependence on the all. 
powerful Lord of the univers. 
is no occasion to go 
so far back to the early annals 
the republic to prove this ; wen 
only reflect on the events of the 
two last vears. Scarcely had the 
wish of all the friends of them 
country, and of the human race 
been ratified by the conclusion at 
a pe act , that put an end to . 
most bloody and destructive Wa) 

rcely had the sources of our 04 
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the hepe that our ruined afiairs 
were likely, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to be re-established, when 
ambition and cruel jealousy re- 
kindled the torch of war, in con 
tempt and open violation of the 
weaty which had been but just 
concluded, and with a prodigal eXx- 
pense of treasure and ot blood. By 
this unhappy war, to which not only 
the sacred faith of our treaties of 
alliance, but even the duty of selt- 
defence compels us, we soon saw 
all the sources of our misfortunes 
and increasing poverty again open. 
Our ships, richly laden with the 
productions of our colonies, and 
the treasures of our reviving com- 
merce, were captured while they 
were pursuing their peaceful desti- 
uation, even before any declaration 
of war. Already some of our fo- 
reign possessions have fallen before 
the superior force of our enemy : 
every day our situation is growing 
worse by the stagnation which pre- 


vails in the ditlerent branches of: 


ourcommerce and industry; and 
the considerable sacrifices which 
the part we have to bear in this fa- 
tal war requires from us, impose 
upon us the unavoidable necessity 
of laying new burdens upon our 
fellow-citizens, whose burdens are 
already great. 

The consideration of this unfor- 
tunate and humiliating situation of 
the republic would make us almost 
despair of ever seeing its affairs re- 
established ona solid foundation, 
it we did not feel the most lively 
persuasion that all those evils 
(though stirred up by the injustice 
ota neighbouring power, who has 
rashly and hastily entered into the 
war) have yet happened under the 
wise and bountiful direction of that 
all-ruling Providence, whose merc y 
an again close the wounds which 
We have received from his hand, 
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who change oppression and ad- 
versity to the seeds of future and 
more lasting happiness, and has 
made the history of our country so 
often bear witness of this consoling 
truth. It is this encouraging per- 
suasion which makes it our duty 
to recal to our recollection the 
proots which we have already ex- 
perienced of the Divine Goodness. 
Who does not recollect, that at the 
beginning of last year this country 
was threatened with a most de- 
structive inundation by the vast col- 
lection of heaped up ice in our 
rivers, when our fears were sud- 
denly dissipated, and the country 
saved by a thaw, which brought no 
misery with it?) Who can consider 
without gratitude, that the conta- 
gious disease, more destructive and 
termble than the sword of war, 
which, in another part of the world, 
is the scourge of a nation, otherwise 
happy in prosperity and peace, and 
which has already raged with fury 
in some parts of Europe, has not, 
however, reached us yet, although 
our extensive commerce exposed us 
to more danger than other nations ? 
Who can consider, without feeling 
gratitude, that notwithstanding Ai 
the obstacles which the spirit of in- 
dustry (that distinguishes our na- 
tion) has to encounter, still it is not 
quite smothered, but even now in- 
spires hopes that in happier days it 
may revive? 

Who can see, without gratitude, 
that in the midst of our increasing 
distresses, that there are still found 
men who have not only the will, but 
the means of relieving the distressed, 
and preventing the utter ruin of all 
the springs of industry. | 

These considerations, taken toges 
ther, contain some motives for not 
despairing of the return of our fors 
mer happiness: how much should 
we be flattered with this perspecst 
(M 4) tive, 
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tive, if, rendered wiser by our mis- 
fortunes, we shall, tor the future, 
substitute a@conomy, temperance, 
and moderation, for that expensive 
luxury which was extended to all 
classes of society ; if we shall learn 
to be more rigid in our morals, and 
still more sincere and upright in our 
dealings; and if, above ail things, 
we cultivate the respect of religion, 
that respect which was the orna- 
ment of the first founders of our re- 

ublic, but which is now so misera- 
bly fallen, and which alone can en- 
sure the lasting happiness of our na- 
tion. 

Then, doubtless, we might hope 
that the God of our fathers would 
change our darkness into light, and 
would not shut his ears against our 
ardent prayers for the safety of the 
country. 

It is for the advancement of this 
end, and {for all those reasons uni- 


ted, that, with the approbation of © 
the legislative body, it has been ore. 


dered, that throughout all the cities, 
towns, and districts of the Batavian 
republic, a day shall be appointed 
for acts of benevolence ard public 
prayers, which we have fixed for 
Wednesday, the 7th of March, to 
“give an opportunity to all, the inha- 


bitants ot the republic té unite in 


the temples of their religious assem- 
blies, and humble themselves in the 
most solemn manner before God, 
confessing their transgressions and 
sans; to adore even the chastisements 
which his hand inflicts upon us, to 
resommend to his favour and pro- 
tection the urgent wants and inte- 
rests of this country, with a sincere 
design of rendering themselves in 
future worthy of these blessings, 
which are the reward of a virtuous 
and religious nation. We exhort, 
therefore, every citizen, upon that 
day to pray ardently to God, that 
he may give us again peace and 


prosperity ; that he may crant that 
all those sacrifices we are obliged to 
make to obtain that object, shall 
tend to lay the foundations of last. 
ing tranquillity ; that he may brin 
to the hearts and feelings of the 
lovers of war, the tears and groans 
of the many thousands who suffer 
by it, sO that, if possible, the « flusion 
of human blood may cease; that 
he may crown with his blessing 
those constituted authorities, whose 
labour tends to those objects ; and 
that he may open again the sources 
of our national prosperity, and se. 
cure their possession by the concord, 
virtue, and conscientious conduct 
of the faihful mhabitants of this 
country. 

T’o attain this salutary object, the 
government of the state ordains, 
that the present proclamation shall 
be made as public as possible, and 
that the administration shall take 
diligent care that the said day shall 
be celebrated throughout the re- 
public, with decency, solemnity, 
and in a manner suited to its object; 
and that on that day the exercise of 
all professions or trades shall be sus 
pended, as well as all public amuse. 
ments, that no obstacle or trouble 
shall occur to the good dispositions 
of the religious friends of their 
country, and that the most holy 
name of God shall be every where 
clomfied aid implored with all be- 
coming respect. 

At the Hague, Feb. 6, ] 804. 

A. F. R. E. Van Haetrsovte. 
By order of the government 0! the 
state, C. G. HuttMas. 
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Copy of aconvention concluded be- 
tween his majesty, the emperor 
of the French, and the reigning 
count of Beatheim Steinfurth >= 
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count of Bentheim Steinfurth, ha- 
ving — ted to the French g d= 
vernment, That the county of 
Rentheim was pledged for 80 years 
by the late court of Be ‘ntheim to 
the king of Engla id, as elector of 
Hanover. 2. Th at this pledsre, 
which was contracted in no year 
1752, ought “ have ceased in the 
year 178 That, however, it 
has still + a Be de e facto, from that 
time, without any formal renewal, 


without the consent of the heir of 


the fiefs, or the confirmation of the 
emperor. 4. That, consequently, 
the death of count De Bentheim 
Bentheim has put an end to the obli- 
gation of this pledee, and the count 
of Bentheim Steinfurth has 2 right 
to enter into possession of the : “aid 
county, on paying the sum for 
which it was pled; red without de- 
duction of the arrears and other 
sums, which the kine of Eneland,as 
elector of | 1anov er, Was indebted to 
the late count of Bentheim Ben- 
thm. 5. That the count of Ben- 
theim Steinfurth, must: apply to the 
French government is present pose 
sessor of the Hanoverian territory, 
as well to liquidate the sum for 
which the said county was pledged, 
a) to receive posse ssion of it. 4 
All which representations having 
been considere d, and the first.con- 
sul, in the eel circumstances 
: having attended to the cl, tims of the 
count Bentheim Steinfurth, and ha- le 
ving also learned that the same are 
“upported by the Danish and Prus- 
‘an courts, the minister for foreign 
affairs is form: Uly authorised to con- 
cInde a particular conventipn with 
r ¢ reigning count of Bentheim 


‘eimfurth, of which the tollowing ° 
shall be articles wae 


ne e ], His excellency the 
ooo >. unt ot Jentheim Stein- 


8) with all the proper and 
oMarv forms us ualin Germ any, 


Lusic 
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be put in possession of the county 
ot Bentheim immed: ately, on pay- 
ing into the Hanoverian t easury 
the sum © f 800,000, livres, which, 
without the deductions, o- Bip the 
French government resigns, is the 
original sum tor which the county 
was pledged. 

2. The French government 
guaranties to the count of Ben- 
therm Steinfurth the maintenance 
and tull force of this convention, 


whatever may be the future fate of 


the Hanoverian territory. 
Concluded between the under- 
signed, at Paris, the 22d of Floreal, 
of the year 12 (May 1S. 1804). 
(Signed) Cu. Mav. TALLEYRAND. 


Lovis, reigning count of 


Bentheim. 


His majesty the emperor ap- 
proves and ratifies the above con- 
vention, which signed on the 
22d of Floreal of Me year 12, by 
Ch. Man. ‘Talleyrand, our ministe: 
for foreign aflairs, provided with 
fal] pov vers ft x that purpose, and 
ee it Louis, reigning count of Ben- 


Gi\ cn at Se. ciéhd the Od ol Prat- 


rial ( 99d of May ). 


(Sioned) The emp. Naro.ron. 
he s@eretary of state, Ma ea Y. 
(A'true copy). "LALLEYRAND, 


The minister at war, Bue ruier. 
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The president and council of the 
town of Flushing make public: 
pavocagh ; 
his day we received from u e 
French gener: tl of division Me 
a Missive, dated the 20th Frueti 
dor, of the 12th year of the French 
repub lic, and thesIs of the French 
empire, in which he demands, that 
nece ssary () rders should } e rive noy 


us, that all Englishmen,” strangers 
© ? ‘ 
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WP a or settled here, or descendants from 
py British parents, who, by a special 
bat Rvour of the general, have ob- 
4% & tained permission to reside hitherto 
" in this town, or the island of Wal- 
. cheren, shall in future, every Sun- 


day, before eight o’clock in the 
morning, present themselves before 
the French commander, G. Jean- 
nin, and shew their passes and per- 


Walcheren, given them by the 
above-mentioned general Monnet. 
The president and coancil, igno- 


those persons mentioned in the 
letter ot general Monnet, and wil- 


‘ 
o , : 
‘a ling to prevent them from meurring 
me any punishment for not obeying his 
4 new revulation, have determined to 


publish the present proclamation for 
the iuformuation of every one tt con- 
cerns, in ordering them to present 
themscives in future, every Sunday 
morning, before eight o’clock, at 
the house and office of the French 
commander, CG. Jeannin. 

‘Lhat no one may pretend igno- 
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rance of this new regulation, this 
; ’ proclematron shalk be printed and 
posicd up on th® usual public 
pl iC@s, 
Given and decreed in the council 
of the town of Flushing, Sept. 
‘ 18, 1804. 
: (Signe d = oe Kroi Pe 
mY 
ae ee ST. DOMINGO. 
poe ft Capituls..on of Cape Frangois, 
i . 4 , 
}; A greed to by general Rochambeau, 
on the part of the French arn, 
; 
and general Dessalines, com- 
: manding the black troops, or, 
. as they arc termed, * Varmée, 
ndigene. 


*T"} . 


‘a oo 
bis day, the 27th Brumaire, of 


tiie } «tad Voudi, according LO thie 
‘ © 


mits to remain on the island of 


rant of the names and abodes of 


French wra, and the 19th of No. 
vember, 1805, according to the 
common ara, the adjutant-com. 
mandant Duveyrier, having tre. 
ceived tull power from general 
Rochambeau, commander in chief 
of the krench army, to treat for 
the surrender of the town of the 
Cape—and Jean Jacques Dessa. 
lines, general of the native army, 
being also authorised to treat oy 
the occasion—have agreed on the 
tollowing articles, viz. 

Art. I. The town of the Cape, 
and the forts ‘dependent thereon, 
shall be given up in ten days, 
reckoning from to-morrow, the 
2¢th ot Brumaire (Nov. 18), to 
the general in chiet Dessalines. 

Il. ‘he military stores which 
are now in the arsenals, the arms, 
and the artiilery of the town and 
forts, shall be left in their present 
condition. 

}il. All the ships of war and 
other vessels, which shall be judged 
necessary by general Rochambeau 
for the removal of the troops and 
inhabitants, and for the evacuation 
of the place, shall be free to depart 
on the day appointed, 

IV. All the officers, military or 
civil, and the troops composing 
the garrison of the Cape, shall 
leave the place with all the henours 
of war, carrying with them ther 
arms and ali the private property 
belonging to their demi-brigades. 

V. The sick and wounded who 
shall not be in a condition to em 
bark, shall be taken care of m ie 
hospitals, till their recovery: Wey 
are specially recommended to the 
humanity of general Dessaiuness 
who will cause them to be em 
barked for France in neutral ves 
sels. ear 

VI. General Dessaliaes, in g'° 
ing the assurance of his protection 
to the inhabitants who shall yemnais 
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‘a the country, calls at the = 
time upon the justice of genera 
Rochambeau to set at liberty all 
the natives of the country (what- 
ever may be their colour), as they 
cannot be constrained, ander any 
pretext of right, to embark with 
the French army. 

VII. The troops of both armies 
shall remain in their respective po- 
sitions until the tenth day after the 
sipnature hereof, which is the day 
fixed on for the evacuation of the 

‘ape. 
’ VIII. The general in chief, 
Rochambeau, will send as a hos- 
tage for the observance of the pre- 
sent stipulations, the adjutant com- 
mandant, Urbain de Vaux, in ex- 
change for whom the general in 
chief Dessalines will send an officer 
of the same rank. 

Two copies of this convention 
are hereby executed in strict faith, 
at the head-quarters on the heights 
of the Cape, on the day, month, 
and year aforesaid. 

(Signed) DuveyRIFR, 
DESSALINES. 


EVACUATION OF ST. DOMINGO. 
During the armistice of ten days, 
param by Dessalines to general 
ochambeau, the negro chief is- 
sued the following proclamation, 
which the French general ordered 
to be published, and stuck up 
throughout the town of the Cape: 
Notice of the council of notables of 
the town of the Cape, 
Byvirtue of orders this day trans- 
mitted to the council by the com- 
mancer in chief, Rochambean, the 
council informs the inhabitants of 
the town of the Cape, that they 
'4ve received from Dessalines, the 
commander in chief of the indige- 
hous army, the following letter, 
dated Hy ad-quarters Haut-du-Cap, 
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Nov. 19, 1808. The council there. 
fore loses no time in informing the 
inhabitants of the pacific disposi- 
tions of the new government, and 
of the protection and security 
granted to every individual who 
shall continue to reside in this 
colony. 
* At the Cape the 20th Nov. 12th 
year of the republic, 
President of the council, 
Reynoarn. 


“ Head-quarters, Haut-du-Cap, (the 


27th Brumaire), Nov. 19, 1803. 


“ The commander in chief of the 
indigenousarmy, to the citizens 
inhabitants of the town of the 
Cape. 


“ Citizens, 

“ Having entered this day into 

a negotiation with the commander 
in chief, Rochambeanu, respecting 
the evacuation by his troops of the 
town of the Cape, that opportunity 
enables me, citizens inhabitants, 
to tranquillize the fears by which 
you may be alarmed on such an 
event. ‘he war which we have 
continued to wage up to this day, 
has no relation whatever to the in- 
habitants of this unhappy colony. 
I have uniformly held out protec- 
tion and security to the inhabitants 
of every complexion; and on the 
present occasion you shall find me 
adhere to the same line of conduct. 
‘The manner in which the inhabi- 
tants of every description of Je. 
remie, Cayes, and of Port-au- 
Prince, have been received and 
treated, atlord a certain pledge ot 
my good faith and honour. Let 
those among you, citizens, who 
fecl repugnant to leave their coun- 
try, remain: you shall experience 
under my government protection 
aud security, both for your per. 
sons and property: thosa who may 
be 
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be disposed to follow the French 

army, are free to do so. 

“© T have the honour to be, &e. &e. 
(Signed) “ DessaLints. 

The president of * Reynoagp.” 
the council, 





CONVENTION. 


The following is the convention 
which took place between the Eng- 
lish commodore and Rochambeau, 
at the moment he was leaving the 
harbour. 


Capitulation for the evacuation of the 
Cape. 

Between John sligh, captain of 
his majesty’s ship Theseus, in- 
vested with the powers of J. 
Loring, esq. of his miajesty's 
ship Bellerophon, and the sentor 
officer of the squadron cruizing 
before Cape [rangois on the one 
hand : and on the other, Jaques 
Boye, general ol brigrade, chiet 
of the staff of the French army, 
and Henry Barre, capiain of a 
ship, commander of the naval 
forces at St. Domingo, autho- 
rised conjomtly by the com- 
mander in chiet, Rochambeau, 
captain-general of the colony. 
The follollowing articles were 

agreed to:— 

Art. I. The French ships of 
war and merchantinen, which now 
lie at anchor im this port, shall be 
delivered up to the Enelish— 
Answer. Granted. 

Ii. The garrison of Cape Fran- 
cois, embarked on board the ships, 
as likewise their crews, shall be 
prisoners of war, and shall be sent 
to Europe, on conditwn not to 
serve until they shall have been 
exchanged, and that as soon as 
possible, tn order that the ex< hange 
may take place without delav.— 
Answer. Granted. 
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IIT. All the generals and other 
officers are comprised in the pre- 
ceding article, and shall retain 
their arms. 

IV. ‘The sick who are embarked 
on board the Nouvelle Sophie and 
of the Julienne, shall be sent di. 
rectly to France, and the English 
shall engage to give them every 
possible assistance to that effect, 
and also to furnish them with pro. 
visions and medicines.—Answer, 
The crews of the Nouvelle Sophie, 
and ot the Julienne, being insuffi. 
cient to navigate these vessels to 
Trance, the number requisite for 
that purpose shall be filled up from 
sailors out of the crews of the 
other ships, and all the provisions 
and medicines which may be fur- 
nished without inconvenience, shall 
be so furnished from his majesty’s 
ships. 

V. The property of indivi. 
shall be rigorously _ respected. 
The papers belonging to the army 


shall be given into the hands of 


o. ° , 
the chiet of the stath—Answer. 
Granted. 
VI. The American, Spanish, 


‘ 


and Swedish ships, on board of 
which are embarked such of the 
inhabitants of St. Domingo who 
shall be inclined to follow the 
army, and who consequently shall 
constitute a part of the evacu- 
ation, shall be at liberty to pros 
ceed to their respective destinations 
without being molested,—Answer. 
Granted; provided it be proved 
that these ships belong to those na- 
tions; and an inquiry shall be 1 
stituted to that elect. 

VII. The frigates shall sail out 
under French colours, and shall 
discharge their guns beiore they 
strike.—-Answer. Granted. 

VIII. The servants of the offis 
cers shall be considered as helong- 


I individuals 
ing to the army, and indiviaua 
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he shall voluntarily embark in 
order to follow the French army, 
shall be put on shore on the terri- 
cory of St Domingo. -— Answer. 
Granted. 

Agreed to and signe -d on board 
the Surveillante, at Cape fran- 
COIS, the 30th Nov. 1803. 

(Signed) 
J, Burew, captain of the Theseus. 
H. Baxke, captain of a ship. 
J. Bore, general ot brigade, chief 
of the staff. 
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PROCLAMATION. 


The following p moe imation of 
¢ independence of the island of 
Domingo, has Sree published 
by the three principal military 
Dessalines, Christophe, and 
chiefs of St. Do- 


>} 


Clerveaux, 

Mingo : 

In the name of the black people 
and men ot colour of St. Do- 


Munvo. 
ro 


The independence of St. Do- 
m ngo i: proclaimed, Restored to 


OT primitive — We have pro- 
claimed our rights; we swear never 
to yield them to any power on 
earth! The frightful vei of pre- 
idice 1S torn to preces 39 and } is SO 
tor ever. —-W oe be tow he msoever 
would dare again to put tocether 
its b! ody tatters ! : 

O, Landholders of St. Do- 
mingco, wand: ering in foreten co 7 
tries! by proclaiming our independ 
ence, we do not intend to forbid 
You indiscriminately from return- 


ing to your —— rtyv : far be 
from u us this unjust ide We are 
hot iwnorant that hee are some 


among you that have renounced 
thar old errors, abiured the in- 
justice of their exorhi itant pre ten- 
hOnY, and ac knowle dred thelawful- 
hess of the cause fur which we 
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have been spilling our blood these 
twelve years. ‘Towards these men, 


who do us justice, we will act 
as brothers; let them relv for ever 
on our esteem and friendship ; 
let them return among us. ‘The 
God who protects us, the God 
ot freemen, bids us to. stretch 


out towards them our conqu ering 
arms. But as for those who, in- 
toxicated with a foolish pride, and 
interested slaves of a guilty preten- 
sion, are blinded so much as to 
think that they are the essence of 
human nature, and affect to believe 
that they are destined by Heaven 
to be our masters and our tyrants, 
let them never come near the land 
of St. Domingo; if they come 
hither, they will only meet with 
chains and deportation! Let them 
Stay then where the ‘y are: and, tor- 
mented by hale well deserved 
misery and the frowns of the just 
men they have too long mocke d at, 
let them still continue to move the 


pity and concern of nobody. 

We have sworn not to listen 
to clem ‘ney towards all those who 
wou ld « fare to spe ak to us ot sla. 
verv: we shall be inexorable, pers 
haps even eruel towards all the 
troops who, thernsel ves forgetting 
the object for which they have not 
ceased fighting since 1780, should 
come yet from I:urope, to carry 
among us death and. servitude. 
Nothing is too dear, and every 
means are lawful, to men from 
whom it ts wished to tear the first 
of all blessings. Were they to 


cause rivers and torrents of blood 
to run: were they, in order to 
Maintain their liberty, to confla- 


grate seven-eights of the globe, 

they are innocent before the trie 

bunal of providence, that has not 
} 


created men to to see them groaning 
under harsh and shameful servitude, 

If, in the various insurrections 
that 
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that took place, some inhabitants 
against whom we had not to com- 
plain, have been victims of the 
cruelty of a few soldiers or culti- 
vators, too much blinded by the 
remembrance of the past sufferings 
to be able to distinguish the good 
and humane land-owners from 
those that were unfeeling and cruel ; 
we lament, with all feeling souls 
so deplorable an end, and declare 
to the world, whatever may be 
said to the contrary by wicked 
people, that the murders were com- 
mitted contrary to the wishes of 
our hearts. It was impossible, es- 
pecially in the crisis in which the 
colony was, to be able to prevent 
or stop these horrors. ‘They who 
are in the least acquainted with 
history, all know that a people, 
when assailed by civil dissentions, 
though they may be the most 
polished on earth, give themselves 
up to all kinds of excess, and the 
authority of the chiets, always but 
poorly consolidated in a time of 
revolution, cannot punish all those 
that are guilty, without always 
meeting with new difficulties. But 
now-a-days the Aurora of peace 
lets us have the citmpse of a less 
stormy time; now that the calm of 
victory has succeeded to the trou- 
bles of a dreadtul war, every thing 
in St. Domingo ought to assume 
a new face, and its government 
hencetorward to be that of justice! 
Done at the head-quarters, Fort 
Dauphin, Nov. 29, 1803. 
(Signed } DerssaLInes, 
CHRISTOPHE, 
Currvrauy. 
(True copy)  B. Ante, sec. 


LIBERTY O& nFATH! 
Indigenous army of St. Domingo. 
ry+1i* - : a 
Vhis day, the first of January 


1804, the veneral in chief of the 


«\ 
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indigenous army, attended by the 
generals, chiefs of the army, bein 

required to take measures tendj ; 
to the weltare of the country, after 
having made known to the generals 
assembled, his real intentions to 
secure for ever to the native inha. 
bitants of Hayti, a stable govern. 
ment, the object of his most lively 
solicitude. This he has done by 
an address, which will make known 
to foreign powers the resolution of 
making this country independent, 
and of enjoying a liberty conse. 
crated by the blood of the people 
of this island. After having col. 
lected their sentiments, and mr. 
quired from every general as. 
sembled an oath, to renounce 
France for ever, to éie sooner than 
live under her dominion, to fight to 
the last breath for independencem 
the generals, deeply impressed with 
these sacred principles, after hav. 
ing with one voice shown their 
assent to the declared object of 
independence, swore every one to 
posterity, and to the whole uni- 
verse, to renounce France for ever, 
and to die rather than live under 
her dominion. 

Done at Gonaives, the Ist Jan. 
1804, and the Ist day of the m 
dependence oi Hayt. 

(Signed) 
DESSALINES, gen. in chief. 


Gabard. Christophe, black. 
Geftiad, mulatto. Vernet, mulatto. 
Petwi, mulatto. Clairveaux, mis 
jatto, ceneral of division. Capou, 
black. IL. Herne. P. Rovem, 
black. Everin, black. L, Fran- 
cois, black. Guage, mulatto. Fe- 
ron, mulatto. Yuyou, black. Tous: 
saint Brove, black. Magleire Ams 
broise, black. E. Bazc.as, mu- 
latto, general of brigade. ; 

Then follow the signatures of 
the adjutant-v¢ nerals, chiefs of br 
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gade, and other officers, and that 
of the principal secretary Boviron 
Tonnere. 


in the name of the people of Haytt. 


We, generals and chiefs of the 
armies of Hayti, penetrated with 
gratide for the benefits we have 
received from the general in chief, 
J, Jacques Dessalines, the protector 
af the liberty which the people en- 
py, inthe name of liberty, in the 
name of independence, in the name 
of the people he has made happy, 
we proclaim him governor-general 
for life of Hayti. We swear to 
submit implicitly to the laws ema- 
nating from his authority. We 
give to him the right to make 
peace and war, and to name his 
successor. 

Done at head-quarters, Go- 
naives, the Ist January, 1504, and 
the first day of the independence 
of Hayti. 

Signed the same as the 
preceding. 


LIBERTY OR DFATHI—NATIVE ARMY! 


The general in chief to the people 
at Hayti. First year of the 
independence of the people of 
Hayti. 

Citizens! Fellow countrymen! 

| have, in this solernn circum. 
stance, assembled the brave sol- 
ders who have shed their blood 
for the cause of liberty: those ge- 
netons men who have guided your 
etorts against tyranny, have not 
yet done enough for your happi- 
hess. Every thing which here re- 
traces the remembrance of the 

French hame, reminds us of the 

cruelties of that homicide people. 

Our laws, our manners, our town, 

every thing bears the impression of 

liance. What do 1 sav? there 
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still remain Frenchmen in our 
island ! 

Victims, alas! during ‘fourteen 
years of our own credulity, of our 
own indulgence; subdued not by 
the arms of the French, but by the 
awful eloquence of the proclama- 
tions of their agents; when shail 
we in fine be tired of breathing the 
sime air as they! What affinity do 
we bear to that murderous people! 
Their cruelty, compated with our 
patient moderation ; the difference 
of their colour from ours; the im- 
mensity of seas which separate us 
from them; our vengeful climate, 
every thing tells us that those men 
are not our brothers; that they 
will never become so; and that if 
they find an asylum among us, 
they will continue to sow troubles 
and dissentions here. 

Citizens, inhabitants of Hayti!— 
men, women, girls, children, cast 
your eycs upon each of the points of 
this island: seek in it, you, your 
wives; you, your husbands; you, 
your sisters; What do | say? Seck 
in it your children on the breast; 
what is become of them? They 
have been the prey of those vul- 
tures! In the place of those in- 
teresting victims, your eyes behold 
only their assassins, only tigers still 
elutted with their blood, and whose 
trighi‘ul presence upbraids you with 
your insensibility, your slowness te 
avenge them! Why delay to ap- 
pease their manes! Do you hope 
that your remains can rest in peace 
with those of your fathers as long 


as you shall not have made tyranny 


disappear ?—-What! the ashes of 
your relaiiens are in the erave and 
you have not avenged them! Their 
bones will push away yours with 
disdain. 

Learn, citizens, that you have 

one nothing, if you do not give 
to nations a terrible but just ex- 
ample 
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ample of the venceance -which 
should be exercised by a brave 
people who have recovered their 
liberty, and who are jealous to 
maintain it. Let us frighten those 
who should dare to attempt to 
ravish it from us, and let us begin 
by the French. 
(Signed) 
Mar: h 30. 


DESsALINES. 





Orders issued by Dessalines, in the 
capacity of governor-general. 
All proprietors that have pro- 

duce to sell shall previously pay a 
fourth part as a territorial impo- 
sition. The power of selling pro- 
duce of the IIth year shall only 
belong to proprietors who belong- 
e@ to the indigenous army in the 
Pith year, Persons who since that 
periodhave residedwith the French, 
are not to have the benefit of that 
year’s produce; their property 
being contiscated for the use of the 
indigenous amy. 

Mules, horses, and other animals 
belonving to the habitations seques- 
tered, given up to the 
administrators of domains, who 
are to eive an account of the same 
to the reneral commanding the de- 
partment, who will place them in 
the most advantageous manner on 
the sequester d estates, to be em- 
ployed in cultivation. 

It is expressly forbidden that any 
officer shall intermeddle with the 


cultivation ot the estates. 
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The generals commanding dee 
partments shall cause generals of 
brizade to execute the fortifications 
ordered to be erected in the hi 
mountains of the interior; and the 
generals of brigade shall, from 
time to time, make reports of their 
proceedings, and their works, 

All sales, or gifts of moveables 
or mmmoveables, made by emi. 
grants in favour of persons re 
siding in the island, are annulled; 
it being understood when so made 
after the indigenous army had 
taken up arms to expel the French 
from Hayti. 

(Signed) 
L“pril 9, 1804. 


Dessauines, 


LIBERTY OR DEATH !—PROCLAMAS 
TION. 

Jean Jacques Dessalines, governor. 
general, to the inhabitants of 
Havyti. 

Crimes, the most atrocious, such 
as were until then unheard of, and 
would cause nature to shudder, 
have been perpetrated! The mea- 
sure was overheaped. At length 
the hour of vengeance has arrived, 
and the implacable enemies of the 
rights of man have suffered the pus 
nishment due to their crimes. 

My arm, raised over their heads, 
has too long delayed to strike. At 
that signal, which the justice of 
God has urged, your hands, righ 
teously armed, have brought the 
axe upon the antient tree of slavery 
and prejudices. In vain had times 
and more especially the infernal po 
litics of Europeans, surrounded it 
with triple brass! you have strp- 
ped it of its armour; you have 
placed it upon your heart, that you 
may become(like your natural ene 
mies) crucl and merciless. Like an 
overHowing misghiy torrents that 
tears down all opposition, your 
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every thing in its impetuous course. 
Thus perish all tyrants over inno- 
cence, all oppressors of mankind ! 

What then? Bent for many ages 

under an iron yoke; the sport of 
the passions of men, or their injus- 
tice, and of the caprices of fortune ; 
mutilated victims @f the cupidity 
of white Frenchmen; after having 
fattened with our toils these insa- 
tiate blood-suckers, with fn 
and resignation unexampled, we 
should again have seen that sa- 
crilegious horde make an at- 
tempt upon our destruction with- 
out any distinctton of sex or age ; 
and we, men without energy, of no 
virtue, of no delicate sensibility, 
should not we have plunged in 
their breast the dagger of despera- 
tion? Where is that vile Haytian, 
so unworthy of his regeneration, 
who thinks he has not accomplished 
the decrees of the Eternal, by exter- 
nynating these blood-thirsty tigers? 
If there be one, let him fly ; indig- 
nant nature discards him from our 
bosom ; let him hide his shame far 
from hence; the air we breathe is 
not suited to his gross organs ; it is 
the pure air of liberty, august and 
tnumphant ! 

Yes, we have rendered to these 
true cannibals war for war, crime 
for crime, outrage for outrage: 
yes; I have saved my country ; 
I have avenged America. The 
avowal I make of it, in the face of 
earth and heaven, constitutes my 
pride ‘and my glory. Of what 
oasequence to me i$ the opinion 
waich contemporary and future ge- 
‘erations will pronounce upon my 
cond ict? J have performed my 
Cuty 5 I enjoy my own approba- 
ton; for me that is sufficient. 
a rm do I say! The preserva- 
the Wiaetaess unfortunate brothers, 
ence nen > “4 Crm Conan 
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I have scen two classes of men, born 
to cherish, assist, and succour one 
another—mixed in a world, and 
blended together—crying for ven- 
geance and disputing the honour 
of the first blow. 

Blacks and yellows, whom the 
refined duplicity of Europeans has 
for a tong time endeavoured to di- 
vide; you, who are now consoli- 
dated, and make but one family ; 
without doubt it was necessary 
that our perfect reconciliation 
should be sealed with the blood of 
your butchers. Similar calamities 
have hung over your proscribed 
heads; a similar ardour to strike 
your enemies has signalized you: 
the like fate is reserved for you; 
and the like interests must there- 
fore render you for ever one, indi- 
visible, and inseparable. Maintain 
that precious concord, that happy 
harmony amongst yourselves: it 
is the pledge of your happiuess, 
your salvation, and your success: 
it is the secret of being invincible. 

It is necessary, in order to 
strengthen these ties, to recal to 
your remembrance the catalogue 
of atrocities committed against our 
species; the massacre of the entire 
population of this island, meditated 
in the silence and sang fro'd of the 
cabinet; the execution of that abo- 


minable project, to me unblush- . 


ingly proposed, and already berun 
by the French with the calmness 
and serenity of a countenance ace 
customed to similar crimes. Gua- 
daloupe pillaged and destroyed ; 
its ruins still reeking with the blood 
of the children, women, and old 
men put to the sword; Pelage 
(nimself the victim of their crafti- 
ness), after having basely betrayed 
his country and his brothers; the 
brave and immortal Delgresse, 
blown into the air with the fort 
which he defended, rather than ac. 
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cept their offered chains. Magna- 
nimous warrior! that noble death, 
far from enfeebling our courage, 
serves only to rouse within us the 
determination of avengmg or of 
following thee. Shall I again re- 
cal to your memory the plots lately 
framed at Jeremie? the terrible ex- 
plosion which was to be the result, 
notwithstanding the generous par- 
don granted to these incorrigible 
beings at the expulsion of the 
Freneh army ? The deplorable fate 
of our departed brothers in Europe! 
and (dread harbiager of death) the 
frightful despotism exercised at 
Martinique. Unfortunate people 
of Martinique, could I but fly to 
your assistance, and break your 
fetters! Alas! an insurmountable 
barrier separates us. Perhaps a 
spark from the same fire which en- 
dames us, will alight tnto your bo- 
soms: perhaps, at the sound of 
this commotion, suddenly awaken- 
ed from your lethargy,with arms 
in your hands, you will reclaim 
your sacred and imprescripuble 
rights. 

After the terrible example which 
T have just given, that, sooner or 
later, Divine justice will unchatu 
on earth some mighty minds, above 
the weakness of the vulgar, for 
the destruction and terror of the 
wicked—tremble, tyrants, usurpers, 
scourges of the new world! our 
daggers are sharpened; your pu- 
nishment is ready! sixty thousand 
mien, equipped, inured to war, obe- 
dient to my orders, burn to offer a 
new sacrifice to the manes of their 
assassinated brothers. Let that na- 
tion come, who may be mad and 
daring enourh to attack me. Al- 
ready at tts approach, the irritated 
grenius of Flayti, arising out of the 
bosom ot the ecean, appears; his 
menacing aspect throws the waves 
to commotion, excites tempests, 





PAP E R §. (1808, 
and with his mighty hand disperses 
ships, or dashes them in pieces! to 
his formidable voice the laws of 
nature pay obedience! Diseases, 
plague, famine, conflagration, pol. 
son, are his constant attendants, 
But why calculate on the assistance 
of the climate and of the elements? 
Have I forgot that I command a 
people of no common cast, brought 
up in adversity, whose audacious 
daring frowns at obstacles and in. 
creases by dangers? Let themcome, 
then, these homicidal cohorts! ] 
wait for them with firmness and 
with a steady eye. I abandon to 
them freely the sea shore, and 
the places where cities have existed; 
but woe to those who may approach 
too near the mountains! It were 
better for them that the sea received 
them into its profound abyss, than 
to be devoured by the anger of the 
children of Hayti. 

*“ War to death to tyrants!” 
this is my motto; “ Liberty ! inde. 
pendence !” this is our rallying cry. 

Generals, officers, soldiers, alittle 
unlike him who has preceded me, 
the ex-general Toussaint Louver- 
ture, I have been faithful to the 
promise which I made to you when 
{ took. arms against tyranny, and 
whilst a spark ot life remains inme, 
I shall keep my oath—“ Never 
again shall a colonist or an Euro- 
pean set his foot upon this territory 
with the title of a 
tor.” This resolutton henct- 
forward form the fundamental bass 
of onr constitution. 

Should other chiefs, after m*, 
by pursuing a conduct diametr 
cally epposite to mine, dig their 
own graves and those of their own 
speci: s, you will have to aeonl 
only the law of destiny, which 
have taken me away from “tlow 
piness and welfare of my fellow- 


citizens. May my success 7 
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low the path I shall have traced 
out for them! It is the system best 
adapted for consolidating their 
er; it is the highest homage 
they can render to my memory. 
As it is derogatory to my cha- 
racter and my diguity to punish 
the innocent for the’crimes cf the 
guilty, a handful of whites, com. 
mendable by the religion they have 
always professed, and who have be- 
cides taken the oath to live with us 
in the woods, have experienced my 
clemency. [ order that the sword 
respect them, and that they be un- 
molested. 
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IT recommend anew and order to 
all the generals ot departments, &c, 
LO grant succours, encouragement, 
and protection, to all neutral and 
friendly nations, who may wish to 
establish commercial relations in 
this island. 


Head-quarters at the Cape, 28th 
April, 1804, first year of inde- 
pendence. 

(Signed) Dessatines. 
‘The secretary-general, 
Juste CHANLaTTs. 
A true copy. 





Pueric Acts passed im the Second 
Session of the Second I mperial Par- 


kament, 
March 6, 1804. 


An act for punishing mutiny and 
desertion. 

An act for regulating the marine 
forces whilst on shore. 

An act of indemnification for 
nee exporung seed corn to 

ortugal. 

An act for completing the num- 
ber of men in ships used for the 
whale fishery, 

An act for raising sums of money 
for the cutting wet docks, &c. 


March 20. 
An act for raising 2,000,000/. by 
loan or exchequer bills. 
An act for granting a duty on 
malt made in Ireland. 


An act to permit the importation 
of hides, tallow, horns, &c. in fo- 
Teign ships. 

An act for better regulating the 
Port of London. 


May 3. 
An act for raising 8,000,000/. 


by loans or exchequer bills, 

Anactfor raising 1,500,000 by 
loans-or excheqner bills. 

An act for amending the act for 
warehousing sugars. 

An act tor clothing the militia 
of Great Britain. 

An act ditto for Ireland. 

An aet for empowering his ma- 
jesty to augment the militia of 
Ireland, and to grant leave to that 
militia to serve in England. 

An act to provide for the wives 
and families of the Irish militia- 
men. 

An act to exempt the Newfound- 
land vetsels from the regulations 
for carrying passengers. 

An act to enforce the canon 
law with respect to the ages of 
persons to be admitted to holy 
orders. 

An act for increasing the capital 
of the bank of Scothand. 

An act for increasing the rates 
of subsistence to be paid to inn- 
keepers on quartering soldiers. 
lay 
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May 16. 


Aa act for raising 14,500,000/. 
by way of annuities. 

An act for granting additional 
duties on wine. 

An act for more speedy com- 
pletion of the establishment of mi- 
litia officers. 

Ax act for making certain allow- 
ances to subaltern militia officers, 
when disembodied. 

Ain act to prevent the sale of 
exciseable liquors in Scotland, by 
persons not licensed. 

An act for regulating the volun- 
teer corps. 


Sune 29, 

An act for augmenting the re. 
gular forces of the kingdom and 
reducing the militia. 

An act to exempt from duties 
all exported linens manufactured 
in these kingdoms. 

An act for granting duties on 
certain goods imported into Ire- 
and, and certain stamp duties. 

An act to enable the commts- 


goners of the treasury to issue ex- 


chequ r bills for the service of the 
Frur. 
‘ 





4 
An act to prevent the conn 
feiting of dollars, “= 


July 20. 


An act for the better support of 
his majesty’s household 

An act to enable his majesty tg 
raise the sum of 2,500,000), 

An act to obviate certain incon. 
veniences im the receipt of the in 
come tax. 

An. act for explaining and 
amending the hackney coach acts. 

An act for the more easy 
apprehending criminals escaping 
from one part of the kingdom to 
another, 

An act to permit certain persons 
in the ordnance-ofiice to send letters 
tree of }* SLA 

An act bor reducing the duty on 
oak bark imported into the king. 
dom. ‘ 

An act for further encourage- 
ment of the British fisheries and 
to prevent smuggling in the Isle 
of Man. 


ar sh ~~ syatac ly 
An act for settling disputes be 


tween masters and journeymen im 
tne cotton 
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Axrcpotes of the Lire of Dr. James Bearrise. 


[From Mr, Bowkr’s Account of his Lire. ] 


« TAMES BEATTIF, LL. D. 
ey was born on the 5th ot No- 
vember, in the year 1735. The pa- 
rish of Laurencekirk, in the county 
of Kincardine, in Scotland, has 
the honour of enrolling his name 
among those of several other lite- 
rary characters which that remote 
part of the island has produced. 

“ His ancestors had resided 
there for a considerable period, 
The Beatties or Beatons, however, 
came orivinally from the western 
isles ; hat occasion, or at 
what precise time, cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained, .His father, 
James Lettie, followed the honour- 
able proiession of a farmer. His 
mother’s name was Jean Watson. 

Dr, Beattie’s father was a man ot 
very contiderable abilities—of the 
strictest j\robity—exact in taking an 
account of the manner wherein he 
spent his time; and at his leisure 
honrs he cultivated the muses. A 
urnal kept by him, as well 
sume specimens of his poetry, are 
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still in the possession of his descen- 
dants. ‘This last circumstance 1s 
the more worthy of bemg noticed, 
as it proves that Dr, Beattie de- 
rived his pdetical turn ‘from his ta- 
ther, 

* The subject of this memoir 
was deprived of his father at a very 
tender are; he was then only seven 
yeurs oid, Amevent of this kind 
is always accompanied with serious 
consequences, In Whatever siti dion 
the suiferer may be placed 3 such 
misfortunes, however, are feit snore 
severely by some ranks in society 
than by others. ‘Those who are mn 
circumstances not sufficiently de- 
stitute to excite the commiseraticon 
of ihe public, are generally leit to 
their own un.ussisted exert-ons 3 and 
in this situation was the family ot 
Mrs, Beattie. ‘The hopes ot che 
widow, and her helpless offspring, 
vere imme:tivtely fixed upon the 
senor, and cnly brother, of the 
doctor. In him they were not dis- 
appeunted. David beattie, at the 
A yA time 
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time of his father’s death, was eizh- 


, 
teen vears old; and as it was not 
) : } erect nm © eqt - e? > 3 ° 
then the custom, im ¢ lard, to 


. , 
imitiate bors so early into the Know. 
, 


ledze ot the learned languaces as 
has of late become fashion: ble, he 
was at that age at school prosecut- 
ing his studies. His father, in con- 
sequence of the promising talents 
which he discovered, had resolve 

to send him to the naiversrty; but 
2 premature death deprived him of 
this advantage, and imperiously 
called upon him to relinquish such 
pursuits, and to devote his time and 
abilities to the support of his mo- 


ne 


ther’s family. This duty, for a 


° , ’ , 
lonz serics of years, he discharged 
with assiduity and attection; an 
, . . 
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whaterer pleasure or instruction 
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Beattie’s writings, they ought to 
consider themselves as highly in- 
debted for it to the fosterme, gene- 
rous, and, I may say, parental eare 
of his elder brother.— 

“ Myr. Beattie had, as I have al- 
ready observed, published prepo- 
sais tor printing his poems. Many 
of his pieces were shown to his 
friends; and from their opinion of 
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the merit they possesse 
teelest part of the inhabitants of 
aberdeen were desirous of culti- 
vating his acquaintance, and were 
anxious to be tavoured with a per- 
usal ot his verses. Hus situation, 
as miaster ot the crarimar-school, 
was al ’ the means ¢ f intr ducing 
him into the best company in the 
town of Aberdeen 
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of Dr. James Beatric. 





recite a part of a poem he hag 
written. 


q nm 2 Rreat meg. 
sure escaped his memory. The 
specimen it was then in his Dower 
to give produced a great desire ig 
these who heard it, to hear the 
whole. He accordingly went t 
his lodgings, and returned to the 
company with his manuscript. He 
was informed, however, either while 
he was going or returning from the 
place where he lived, of rhe suddea 
and unexpected death of professor 
Wiliam Duncan. This informa 
tion he naturally communicated t 
those persons to whom he was about 
to show his poetical effusions. 

“ ‘There were now, it will be re 
membered, two vacant professor. 
ships in Marischal college, because 
Dr. Gerard had a vear before beea 
chosen professor of divinity on the 
death of Dr. Poilock, and the chaz 
of moral philosophy had not yet 
been filled. 

“ It was suggested by Mt 
Arbuthnot, at whose particular te 
quest Beattie had gone home tor 
his poems, that a young man @ 
genius, and who had produced 
such unquestionable proofs of bis 
talents, would be a very ft suc 
sor either to Duncan or Gerard 
In consequence of this converse 
tion, it is likely Beattie received 3 
considerable a¢cession to his ambe 
tion; and, though conscious o his 
own powers, he was pleased with 
the favourable opinion of Mr. Ar 
buthnot, 

“ This gentleman, however, did 
not confine himself to empty 
unmeaning compliments ; but gear 
rously offered to write in his be 
to the earl of Erroll, lord high com 
stable of Scotland. He actwaey 
prevailed upon his lordship to re 
commend him to his majesty, # 
one well worthy of being appo# 
to a vacant professorship» 
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od The lat e duke of Argyl ie had 
bs id days the nominatton to ai. 
most every ofhee in Scotland under 
the patronage : t the crown; andit 
is by no me “ans impr obable, that 
lord Erroil’s application had been 

ocipally y regara led by his grace. 
Ver | if 3s certain, that others inte- 
rested the Saat in Mr. Beattte’s 


success. > late lord Garden- 
stone, In p he Cc Sali made applic: = 
tion to g vernment, and in very 
strong terms recommended Mr. 
Besttie t to th se who were most 
rk: hy to do ! bim a serv ice. 

“ Nearly four months, however, 


had elap ed before Mr. Beattie was 
officially informed that the re- 
commendations of his friends had 
proved successful, and had made 


tum be esteemed in the eyes of 
chp the helm of affairs as a fit 
tect of rv »yal bounty. ‘Towards 


re end of September, 1760, his 
majesty’s patent came to Aberdeen 
appointing him a professor of phi- i 
losophy in Marischal college; and 
on Wednesday, the Ist of Octoter fol- 
lowing. his majesty’s patent came t 
Aberdeen, to. Mi. George Skene, 
appointing him also a professor of 
phil los yphy. 

“ From the former part of this 
paper the reason will appear w! 
they were both called professors of 
philosophy, i patents they re- 
cttved. One particular branch of 
science, or a certain province, was 

not assigned to each particular 
professor, till upwards of a century 
and a half after the foundation of 
the collezye. And the private ar- 
rangement of the senatus academi- 
cus did not in the least affect the 
designation of their offices in the 
king’ $s patent; though it was much 
calculated to accommodate the 
Professors, and t ) promote the im- 
provement of the \ mitted 
wo their care 
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« The ne ewly appointed profes- 
sors, however, had both fixed their 
eves Upon the chair of mora! pS hilo. 
sophy. ‘Though Mr. Beattie’s pa- 
tent had the adv antage of being 


received a few 
Mr. Skene’s, vet 


as conferring no adJ il title to 
precede ence, as it repre? J r} er rhe 
of choice. It “ is arvued, t! it th 
hola nian go Fes a ae 

WHOLE pian OF euUc — COle 
lege, as it then | GU) stood, 
Was a mere private piwation 
among the professors themselves 3 
the patents had r to do with 
the question at issue. 

« Whether the two gentlemen 
actually cast lots, as I have often 
= uhrmed, ] will rot pretend 
to ; but upon Wednesday, the 
Sth of F Oct ber, 1760, Mr. George 
Skene was a im tted professor of 
natural and civil history, and Mr. 
Beattie professor of moral philose- 
poy and logic.— 

“ An academical life is so bare 
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in the year 1762. It was delivered 
before the literary society, of which 
we have already given some ac- 
count. 

La only pro s¢ composition 
he had a wiedg oa’ f kave 
reason to a yk 5 ‘besides the 
discourses he deiivered in the h vil) 
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edition of his Poems, and the short 
notes he added to the Pastorals of 
Virgil. 

«“ Mr. Beattie, with a felicity of 
arrangement peculiar to himself, 
has discussed with great judgment 
and taste the subjects he a pro- 

sed to treat of in this essay. 
He Was eminent as an elegant cri- 
tic; and every deference ts due to 
an authority to which the public 
have so long lcoked up. After a 
few introductory cbservations he, 
in the first chapter, treats of the end 
of poetical com position.— 

«© About the beginning of June, 
1775, he again went to London. 
His encouragement upon his for- 
mer visit was, to a man in his easy 
circumstances, a sufficient induce- 
ment to undertake another journey 
to the capital. He had another rea- 
son which, though considered by the 
envious and i‘hberal as entailing 
servitude, has never hitherto been 
applted to an improper purpose. 
His merit, as an author, had even 
called the attention of royalty: a 
signal proof how highly he was 
rated by all deseriptions in the 
commiuniiy. 

“© Tlis present majesty has, be- 
sond all precedent, extended his 
patronage to eminent literary cha- 
racters. ‘This patronage has origi- 
nated sclely from himself; and the 
most. discontented candidates for 
public favour have not had the 
hhardihood to affirm, that the royal 
boenty has m any instance been 
conferred upen an unworthy object. 
‘Chis is no small testimony to the 
rectiiude of intention, and to the 
discrimination of the patron. 

* A short tone after Beattie 
went todcondon a memorial was 
presented to the king. Dr. Beattie 

ad, wt is likely, the most express 
assurance trom hit majesty’s ser- 
vants that his mem rial eu y not 


\e 


pass unnoticed. The form, how. 
ever, of petitioning the king is ne. 
ver dispensed with. Beattie’s peti. 
tion was favourably received, 

“ On the 30th of June, 1773, he 
was presented to the king at the 
levee by lord Dartmouth. The 
levee was on that day exceedingly 
crowded. Dr. Beattie, however, 
had the distinguished honourof con. 
versing with the king for five mi. 
nutes ; a mark of attention not con. 
ferred upon ordinary men, and whieh 
those who are in the greatest favour 
do not always presume to expect. 

“ The substance of this converse 
sation with his majesty consisted 
chiefly in high commendations and 
compliments, strongly and elegant. 
ly. expressed on his writings, parti 
cularly his Essay on Truth. Such 
unexpected panegyric could net 
fail to make a lasting impression 
on his mind. Any attention from 
one in so elevated a situation (from 
the chief magistrate of a great na 
tion) is a compliment which few 
have ever received. 

“ On the 2st of August follow- 
ing, Dr. Beatiie received a letter 
from Mr. Robinson, lord Noth’s 
secretary, Which communicated 1 
him the agreeable information that 
his majesty had been pleased toap- 
point him a pension, and assuring 
him that when other necessary bus 
siness was dispatched, the warrant 
for payment of the penston should 
be made oct. 

«“ This’ was accordingly dove 
afer a reasonable time had elapse. 
He was obliged, however, sul 0 
remain in London, as his busines 
was not yet completed. |, 

“ Beattie was during this ume 
informed that his majesty had al 
pressed a desire to admit him me 
private audience. And ace + 
upon the 27th of October he ar 

ce oe ajesves 

how. 
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Kew. He remained there for an 
hour and a quarter. He uniformly 
expressed his admiration of the ge- 
neral knowledge which both the king 
and queen discovered upon every 
topic which happened to become 
the subject of conversation. A 
more intimate knowledge with the 
former and ptesent state of litera« 
ture was discovered by them, than 
in his opinion could have been ex- 
pected from persons in their ele- 
vated station. 

« When Dr. Beattie was about 
to retire, he expressed himself thus 
to his majesty: ‘I hope, sir, your 
‘majesty will pardon me, if I 
‘take this opportunity of return- 
‘ing you my humble and most 
‘grateful acknowledgements for 
‘the honour you have been 
‘pleased to confer upon me.’ 
His majesty was pleased to reply : 
‘I think I could not have done 
‘less for a man who has done so 
‘much service to the nation in 
‘general, and to the cause of 
‘truth. I shall be always glad 
‘of an opportunity to show the 
* good opinion I have of you,’ 

“ He was chiefly employed for 
aconsiderable period after he re- 
turned from London, in preparing 
his Essay on Truth for another 
edition. This he published at 
Edinburgh in the year 1776. Be- 
sides the two Essays fi rmerly men- 
tioned, viz. that on Poetry and 
Music, and that on Laughter and 
Ludicrous Composition, there is in 
the same volumé an Essay on the 
Utility of Classical Learning, 

“ In the year 1777, he was en- 
Reged in copying for the press the 

“ssay on Memory and Imagina- 
fon, see p. 12 of that Essay. 1 
fay copying, because the public are 
expressly mformed that what he 
then published were parts of those 
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lectures which he delivered to the 
students under his care, 

« ‘This Essay is, in my opinion, 
the master-piece of Beattie’s prose 
works. Itaffords one of the best spe- 
cimens of what’ I may perhaps be 
permitted to call “ the popular lec- 
tire.” It contaius a vast variety 
of facts collected with great care, 
and his reasoning upon those facts 
isin general unexceptionable. ‘The 
same observation, however, may be 
made here which was made upon 
the Essay on Poetry and Music, 
that the two parts.of the Essay do 
not hang together so closely as 
perhaps a severe critic would be 
disposed to require. 

“ In page 63, of the same Essay, 
it is mentioned, ¢ when a rider has 
‘ fallen from his horse in a deep 
‘ river, there have-been instances 
‘ of that noble creature (a dog) 
© taking hold with his teeth, and 
‘ dragging him to land by the 
skirts of the coat.’ This ac- 
tually happened at Laurencekirk. 
The inn at Laurencekirk is pretty 
well known in the north of Scot- 
land. It may perhaps be neces- 
sary to remark, that at the time 
when this event happened there 
was no bridge immediately in the 
vicinity of the village. ‘There was 
then a great quantity of water in 
what is throughout the greater 
part of the year a rivulet. In at- 
tempting to cross it on horseback, a 
person, in a state of intoxication, 
tell into the water. His dog ac- 
tually dragged him to the door of 
theinn.— | 

* We are informed by Dr. Beat- 
tie, in the preface to his Disserta- 
tion, that he had been requested to 
mblish the whole system of his 
maven but, for reasons which 
he there assigns, he determined not 
to do so. . It is probable, however, 
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that he had tor a considerable time 
yroposed to publish a summary of 
ti Lectures, though he did not do 
it till the year 1790. It had long 
been his practice to make the stu- 
dents write notes of each discourse, 
with a view to assist the memory. 
At what particular time, however, 
he was engaged m drawing up this 
elementary work, I have not been 
able to discover. It is a curtous 
fact, that he once designed to pub- 
lish it in Latin; and part of it he 
lett behind him in that language. 
He wrote Latin with great tacility 
and elegance. By the publication 
of a work of that kind in Latin, his 
tame, as an accurate classical scho- 
lary would have been greatly m- 
creased ; yet I have no doubt tha 

its usefulness must have been 
thereby much impaired. ‘The me- 
rit of the Elements of Moral Science 
has been too generally acknow- 
ledged to require any panegyric 
wn this place. he first volume 
contains a very aceurate enumera- 
uon and arrangement of the per- 
ceptive taculties and active powers 
of man. He has also given a cur- 
sory view of what is called natural 
theology. ‘The second volume, 
p .blished in the year 1793, com- 
prehends a great deal ef miscella- 


‘ neous information on ethics, aco- 


nomics, politics, and logic, inclu. 
ding rhetoric. 

* In the year 1790, Dr. Beattie 
edited, at Edinburgh, Addison’s 
Papers, in + vols., and wrote the 
preface. 

* About this time he sustained 
a great loss by the death of his 
eldest son James Hay Beattie. The 
Joctyr wrote a very interesting ac- 
count of this éxcellent young man. 
No oue who has any taste for good 
writing, for simplicity of language, 
aud narrative composed of a selev- 
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tion of the most interesting ‘nels 
dents, will, I am persuaded, be sq. 
tished with perusing it only once, 

« His son’s progress in every 
branch of education was rapid and 
uncommon, almost beyond exam. 
ple. To the greatest quickness of 
parts he added what is often aot 
to be met with, the most indefati. 
gable application. He was, on the 
tourth ot June, 1787, appointed as. 
sistant’ professor of moral philoso. 
phy and logic in’ Marischal col. 
lege. His age was then not quite 
nineteen. He survived, however, 
his nemination to the professorship 
little more than three years. 

This extraordinary young man 
possessed, like his father, poetical 
genius. Dr. Beattie, however, 
seems to have been designed by 
Nature to be a poet ot a superior 
order to his son. I have formed 
this opinion after comparing the 
poetical productions of both, when 
about the same time of life. The 
doctor’s verses discover superior 
poetical invention ; a greater com- 
mand of poetical language ; and, 
with respect to harmony and vas 
riety of versification, there is ne 
comparison. 

« Mr. James Hay Beattie, how. 
ever, wrote Latin verses with the 
greatest facility. This talent, as I 
tormerly mentioned, his father ne 
ver possessed ; and, perhaps, unless 
frequent attempts have been made 
at school, or at least in early life, it 
is not to be acquired. The favour- 
ite Latin classic of both was Va- 
gil; and, I think, this accounts 
the very frequent elisions in the 
Latin verses of Mr. Hay Beattie. 
Had he made Ovid his model in 
this respect, 1 am persuaded he 
would have avoided those elisions 
much more than he has done. His 


translations nevertheless poms the 


Qs. 











wos distinguished merit, and are 
entitled to a very high degree of 
praise. 

« Dr. Beattie never completely 
recovered the shock he received by 
his son’s death. He was a tender 
and indulgent father; and the 
amiable dispositions, the filial obe- 
dience, and uncommon endow- 
ments of J. H. Beattie, gave full 
scope to the exercise of those pater- 
gal affections. He was cut off too 
at a time of life when the hopes 
of the father, and indeed of all who 
knew him, were raised very high. 
Though young, he had given the 
most undéniable proofs of great 
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abilities, and promised to be an or- 
nament to that university whereof 
he was a member, and to be a 
source of comfort to his parent ia 
his declining years.— 

«“ After he had endured much 
bodily pain, and in a great measure 
had become insensible even to what 
he himself was suffering, Dr. Beat- 
tie died, at Aberdeen, upon the 
18th day of August, 1803. 

“ Tt will be admitted, that if he 
Was not at the time of his death 
the first literary character in the 
united kingdom, he was second or 
third in the list.’’ 
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{From his Lerrers and Miscerraneous Poems. ] 


“‘TOHN WILKES was born 
October 28, 1727, in St. John- 
Street, Clerkenwell. His father, 
Nathanael, was a distiller, of great 
opulence, and of a most respectable 
character. ° 
“ From the nature of the govern- 
ment, and from the habits of the 
people of Great Britain, an easy 
intercourse subsists between all its 
orders of society. When industry 
has obtained for itself more than 
competence, it naturally becomes 
desirous of distinction. The pow- 
ers of wealth, however great, are 
xt circumscribed; to the wealthy, 
1¢ Wealth of others is of small im- 
portance; and where there are 
many rich, riches of course give 
little pr e-eminence. Another stan- 
Ward of merit is then resorted to, 
and abilities and rank are made the 
objects of regard. Mr. Wilkes was 
early accustomed to meet at the 
table of his father with persons of 


literary excellence, as well as with 


those of weight in the commercial 
world; and hence he imbibed that 
taste for letters which he continued 
to cultivate through life. 

“ His education, however, 
though liberal, was domestic ; and, 
though not severe, yet sufficiently 
sober. His philosophy therefore 
(that of enjoying the world, and 
passing laughingly mp = it) was 
not so much the fruit of levity and 
custom, as of his own reflection; 
and as adopted in compliance with 
his own view of human nature. 
And this he was himself very will- 
ing to have believed. 

‘“‘ His parents (one of them, at 
mgd were not of the church of 
England; and Mr. Wilkes having 
passed his school years, partly at 
Hertford and partly in Bucking: 
hamshire, was sent, not to either of 
our English universities, but with 
a private tutor, to the university of 
Leyden, where his talents attracted 
much notice. 

“ In 
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«Jn the year 1749 he married 
Miss Mead, heiress of the Meads 
of Buckinghamshire; from which 
marriage probably originated his 
connexion with that county. In 
April 1754, he offered himseif as 
a candidate to represent in parlia- 
ment the borough of Berwick, and 
addressed the electors in terms not 
Wt according with that political 
spirit which afterwards marked his 
public conduct. He was not how- 
ever on this eccasison successful ; 
but in July 1757, he was elected 


burgess “for ‘Aylesbury, and was’ 


also again chosen (at the general 
election) in 176], tor the same 
place.— ; 

~@ On the second day of the June 
following, the first number of the 
North Briton issued from the press ; 
2 work of which Mr. Wilkes was 
the chief supporter. 

“« Amongst the memoranda of 
Gibbon, as given to the public by 
their noble editor, is a note of a 
spirited dinner party, in which col. 
Wilkes is mentioned as having sups 
ported his share of the conversation 
with much vivacity and intelli- 
gence. He is also related to have 
made a frank acknowledgement of 
his resolution to take advantage of 
the times and “ make his fortune.’”’ 
That Mr. Wilkes, then colonel 
of the Buckinghamshire militia, 
made such a declaration, there 1s 
no doubt. Butthere may be much 
and reasonuble doubt, whether any 
construction can be put on this be- 
yord an intimation of his desire to 
becon e an object of popene aiten- 
tion. Neither lis habits ef living, 
nor his turn of disposition, were 
Such as to render any supposition, 
that 2 plan of pecuniary advance- 
ment crossed Ins mind, at all na- 
tural. 

* © When cardinal de Retz was 
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he replied, ‘ Czsar’s at my 4 

* were ‘greater.’ Such in all pro. 
bability would have been the lan. 
guage of Wilkes, whose cast of 
temper was as little likely, as even 
theirs, to make interest the scope of 
his endeavours. It is not indeed 
casy to perceive how, even in ima. 
gination, he could promise himself, 
by the course of action which he 
adopted, that liberal provision as to 
worldly circumstances which he 
eventually obtained. 

“The truth, I believe, is, that 
to be known amongst men was his 
ruling passion, and it must be 
owned that he undoubtedly pos 
sessed many of the qualities v Fh 
deservedly command renown. ~A 
weak administration and ill-direct- 
ed public counsels afforded him a 
harvest of materials for attack. 
He saw his opportunity, § put in 
‘ his sickle,” and crowned his toil 
with plenty beyond expectation 

“The North Briton had been 
established but for a few months, 
and had reached no further that 
the twelfth number, when it in 
volved him in a quarrel with lord 
Talbot ; a quarrel which ended in 
a duel. By a retired scholar, un 
acquainted with the world, it might 
not unnaturally be made a ques 
tion, whether a paper like this could 
by possibility have become a ground 
on which two reasonable beings 
should stake the hazard of thet 
lives. And it should seem evento 
others that the liberty of political 
attack was certainly at that period 
in its infancy, when such a trifle 
occasioned such a meeting. 48 
number complained of has for tts 
subject some pensions, which ha 
been bestowed by the administra 
tion of that day, amongst which 
were those allotted to Dr. Johnson 
and the auther of Douglas. Ha 
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piur than this, they who then held 
the reins of governm ent might have 
continued safe im power. When, 
however, a spirit of dissatisfaction 
is abroad, the lightest circumstance 
will tend to widen the circle of its 
influence. Even this complamt 
was not without its effect. Lord 
Litchiteld Uso, and lord Talbot, 
bear a part inthe paper ; the chief 
assault agal: ist lord Tall t bei ng a 
sneer upon his horsemanship at the 
coronation. His lordship however 
was irritable, and demanded, first 
bya note, and then by a message, 
a disavowal on the part of Mr. 
Wilkes of his being concerned in 
the composition of the number 
which reflected upon his Jordship’s 
name. Wilkes, to whose views an 
affair of this sort was not ill-suited, 
contented himself with 2 denial of 
his lordship's right to interrogate 
him upon the subject. An ap- 
pointment was made between them, 
and the y exchanged pistoleshots at 
Bayshot, without hurt to either 
party. Mr. Wilkes having fired, 
© Wi alked 1 mmmediat sly up to lord 


‘Talbot and avowed the paper.’— 
“ Mr. \\ tikes Was now dail: he. 
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of the North Briton appeared on 
the 23d ot April, and on the morne-, 
ing of the 30th, Mr. Wilkes was 
served b yy a king's messenger with 
2 general warrant, in conseq uence 
of whttch he was on the same morn- 
ing conveyed to the Tower. That 
fu warr: ant to apprehend and seize, 
, together with th: or pa pers, the aus 
‘thors, pri ters, and publishers of 
‘a work, without naming who 
those authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers were even suspected to be, 
has upon its very face aa appé@ar- 
ance of illegality, cannot be denied. 
But in justice to the secretaries of 
state, who signed it, it should be 
remembered, that for a hundred 
years the practice of their oflice had 
been to issue such; and that in so 
doing they did no more than what 
precedents seemed to justrly. 

“ ris wor thy of remark, that this 
event came not upou Mr. Wilkes un- 
foreseen. It was a prege tend for 
his adversaries, rather than a net 
thrown over hun by them. And if 
the knowledee of this circumstance 
should in any degree tend to die 
minish the praise claimed loudly 
tor him at the trme, upon the score 
of presence ¢ q mind, tt will _ le ast 
establish, what is perhaps still more 
to his repul ation, and what, I bes 
lieve, Was as truly the real cha- 
racter of his understanding, that he 
possessed the talent of weighing 
with skill the consequences of his 
public actions. In a letter ade 
dressed by lim to the right hon. 
George Grenville, in November 
1769, he writes thus:— The af 
‘ fair of Mr. Beardmore hus been 
‘ misrepresented. The warrant 
‘ avainst him for several nambers 
. of the Monitor was made special 
‘ but dtrected the Seiz ng ot his 
© books and papers. Mr. Wilkes 

knew Mr. Bea: dmore Pp’ ersonaily, 
©‘ went to Visit 21 im at tue messene 
‘ gers 
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« ger’s house, and endeavoured to 
¢ persuade him to bring an action 
¢ of false imprisonment and da- 
mages for himself, his clerk, 
© books, papers, &c. against lord 
¢ Halifax. This Mr. Beardmore 
« at that time absolute!y refused. 
¢ The transaction was in Novem- 
* ber 1762.’ Mr. Witkes, there- 
fore, had exqmined the nature of 
his case, befofe any step personally 
hostile to him was taken: and itt 
must, I think, be owned that his 
battle was well fought, and that the 
advantage gained on the part of 
eneral liberty was not inconside- 
rable. Mr. Wilkes’s behaviour un- 
der the arrest was intrepid and 
spirited in a great degree. One 
instance of his collectedness (which 
certainly sprung out of the incident 
of the moment) he thus relates him- 
self in his second letter to the duke 
of Gratton, 1766: 
‘Whilst some of the messen- 
* gers and their assistants were with 
«me, Mr. Churchill came into the 
“room. I had heard that their 
‘verbal orders were likewise to ap- 
* prehend him; but I suspected they 
‘did not know his person, and by 
‘ presence of mind I had the hap- 
‘piness of saving my friend. As 
soon as Mr. Churchi!] entered the 
‘room, I accosted him, “ Good 
““morrow, Mr. Thompson. How 
“ does Mrs. Thompson do? Does 
“she dine in the country??? Mr. 
*Churchill thanked me, said she 
“then waited for him, that he 
‘only came for a moment to ask 
“meé how I did, and almoct directly 
“took hisleave. Mewent home im- 
* mediately, secured all his papers, 
‘and retired intothe country. The 
> messenvers could never ret intel- 
‘ ligence where he was.’ " 
“ Tt has already been observed, 
that the secretaries might well stand 
morally excused in issuing a Wyre 


rant, which had so often been {es 
sued before without opposition by 
other secretaries. But itis dificult 
to say why they thought it neces. 
sary to command Mr. Wilkes intg 
close custody, or why one of them 
should give orders for his bein 

dragged out of bed at midnight, 
In all political contention between 
the governed and their governors, so 
much of natural jealousy will ever 
Ke excited in behalf of the former, 
that he is little fit to exercise ans 
thority wha permits mere personal 
irritation to shape his conduct. If 
it be necessary tor the state to pu 
nish, it can be necessary only on 
public grounds. Power to procure 
respect should at all times be ac. 
companied with discretion: but 
when power takes upon itself the 
oftice of crimination, if its demean- 
our be not grave and decent, it 
ceases to be power, and is tyranny. 

« If that could be deemed a mo- 
ral law, which regulates itself, not 
by general utility, but partial in- 
stances, the morality of duelling, 
With regard to this peculiar case, 
might almost be admitted. 

“It is known that Mr. Wilkes 
was prevented from _ challeng- 
ing lord Egremont only by his 
lordship’s death. His lordship 
could not without reproach, which 
even he perhaps (not much alive to 
feeling) would il have been willing 
to sustain, have refused giving that 
satisfaction which his antagonist 
avowed his intention to demand, 
whenever, by his giving up the 
seals, his lordship should become 
a private citizen. "That ferocity, 
which the law of honour and © 
courtesy could not prevent, one 
should perhaps, were the correchon 
certain, not altogether be displea 
atits chastising. Fortunately, howe 
’ ns of a 

an 
mere 


ever, there are consideratro 
higher sort to guide mankind 
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mere natural indignation; and the 
question therefore need not be agi- 
tated. It isto think more justly, 
to netice the superiority over his 
lordship, which Mr. Wilkes derived 
from the occurrence ; a superiority 
suficiently mortifying to a proud 
man, and more mortifying, because 
brought upon him by his own mis- 
conduct. ‘Through the whole in- 
terview with the two secretaries, 
Mr. Wilkes bore himself in a hich 
manner ; nor perhaps, weighing his 
situation fairly, is it to say too much, 
to use the expression which he uses 
himself, that no friend of his had 
reason to wish one word unuttered. 

“Upon his commitment to the 
Tower, an application was instantly 
made to the court of common pleas 
for his habeas corpus, and he was 
brought up on the 3d of May. On 
the #th he was dismissed from his 
situation as colonel of the Bucking- 
hamshire militia. On the 6th the 
validity of his warrant of commit- 
ment was argued, his plea of privi- 
lege was allowed, und he was in 
consequence discharged. He im- 
mediately erected a printing-press 
nhis house, in George-street, pub- 
ished a narrative of the transac- 
tions in which he had been engaged, 
and renewed the publication of the 
North Briton. He visited Paris a 
few months after, and was there 
challenged, in the month of Au- 
gust, by a captain Forbes, who, 


standing forth as the champion of 


Scotland, asked satisfaction of him, 
— the editor and conductor of the 
North Briton, for the calumnies 
heaped upon his native country. 
Mr. Wilkes behaved on this occa- 
mi: with much moderation, and 
declared himself no prize-figrhter. 
Being again urged, however, though 
i terms of politeness, he 
plied, but was in the mean while 
put under an arrest by the marshals 
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of France, to whom he pledged his 
honour not to fight on French 
ground. When set at liberty he 
proceeded to Menin, and there 
awaited his challenger: but no 
meeting took place. The winter 
now advancing, Mr. Wilkes re- 


turned to England, previous to the 


opening of parliament, and again 
took upon himself the superintend- 
ence of the North Briton. Mr. 
Martin, member for Camelford, 
and late secretary to the treasury, 
having been treated in that paper 
with much asperity, at length took 
occasion to say ina very fall house 
of commons, that the writer of the 
North Briton, who attacked him, 
was a cowardly as well as ma- 
lignant scoundrel, Mr. Walkes, 
though present, teok no notice of 
the expression in the house, but 
early on the following morning 
dispatched a note to Mr. M. avow- 
ing himself to be the author of all 
the passages complained of—an 
immediate rencontre took place at 
the ring in Hyde Park. 

“¢ When the gentlemen met, 
‘they walked together for a little 
‘while to avoid some company 
‘which seemed coming up to them. 
‘They brought each a pair of pis- 
‘tols. When they were alone, the 
© first fire was from Mr. M.’s pistol: 
‘Mr. M.’s pistol missed Mr. W. 
‘and the pistol in Mr. W.’s hand 
‘flashed in the pan. The gentle. 
‘men then each took one of Mr. 
‘W.’s pair of pistols: Mr. W. 
missed, and the ball of Mr. M.’s 
pistol lodged in Mr. W.’s belly: 
Mr. W. bled immediately very 
‘much. Mr. M. then came up, 
‘and-desired to give all the assist- 
‘ance in his power. Mr. Wilkes 
‘replied, that Mr. M. had beh aved 
‘like a man of honour ; that he was 
‘ killed, and insisted on Mr. M.'s 

his immediate escape, and 
‘no 
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‘no creature should know from 
‘Mr. W. how the affair happened. 
‘Upon this they parted; but Mr. 
‘M. came up again in two or three 
‘ * minutes to Mr. W. offering him 
a second time his assistance, but 
‘ EP W. again insisted on his 
‘gcing off. Mr. M. expressed 
‘his concern for Mr. W. 3; said the 
‘thing was too well known by 
« several peop! le, who came up al- 
‘most directly; and then went 
taway. Mr. "W. was. carried 
‘home, but world not tell any 
‘circumstance of the case till he 
«found it so n uch known. He 
¢ only said io the surgeon, Xe. that 
6 it was an affair ot honour. ‘he 
day f ives] Mr. W., imagining 
himself m the greatest danger, 
returned Mr. MM. his lk (ter, th aut 
*no evidence mart ht ¢ ip Mar acy ims t 
¢hims; and ims: tes a upon it with his 
© relations, that in case of his death 
¢no trouble should be given to My, 
¢M. for he had behaved asa man 
¢ef honour.’ Mr. Martin was af- 
terwards made the hero of Church- 
i’s Onellist. 


' & 7 > re | b ‘ 7 " 
66 Vv ita na CC nine d ren. Wout d 
vd 3 | *- »y* ‘ if he y onl 
received 1 this encounter, the pub- 
, 5 ° | . ~ a~ 
lic sympathy in his behalf was stil 


further awakened by an attack 

de upon him by one Durn, who 
was overhear! to threaten the Ite 
of Mr. Wilkes, and appears to 
have sought an interview, chiedy 
that he might rout Sat 
ecution. 

“Nr. Wilkes, on the first day 
of the session of parliament, hid 
ris n io asddre S t} e cm iy of tae 
ST aker onthe subi ct of his wee ie 
lece as a member of that hou 
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having been viciated. It had usu- 
| . } , 

aliy been considercd as the esta- 
blish« d Custom CIT rrhiay wut to 
enter upen thearsensstoned breacnes 
ot privi. Cc het re ail othe r mae 
ters. In inis instance the custom 
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was overruled, and a me ssage 
the soy ereign was conveyed to the 
commons, info: ming them, that. J. 
W ilkes, SQ. Was the > auth or of a 
most seditious and dangerous paper, 
and acquainting them with the 
measures which had been resorted 
to by the servants of the crown, 
The heuse, the proots of the libel 
being entered upon, proceeded to 
vote, that No. 45 of the North 
Briton was, as it had been repre, 
sented to be, a talse, scandalous, 
and malictons libel, &c. and it was 
ordered to be burnt by the com 
mon hangman. Ad; ty having 
been a for the hearing of 
Mr. Wilkes’s defence against the 
charge of being the author of the 
libel, he thought it proper to ac. 
quaint the house of the meapaceity 
occasioned by his wound, an dl fur, 
ther time was in consequence al. 
lowed him. The house, however, 
suspectin® some un iecessary delay, 
appointed Dr. Heberden and Mr, 
Hawkins to soar him, in addi 
tion to his own surgeon and physir 
cian; and further ordered them to 
report the state of his health. Mr. 
Wi KES pO. itely rejecl d gy 
their visit. Th 1¢ house, he said, 
had de: ired t them to visit him, but 
h: id to rg to desire him to re 
ceive tuem, which he mos st certainly 
should not. . 

«“ At the same time, in vindicae 
tron of the pt ‘ossiornal gentlemen 


from 


re be | 
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diasah OF 


whom he hnnself had employed, 
he sent for Dr. Duncan, one ot his 
Majesty's physicians in ordinary, 
and Mr. Myddletoa, one of his 

ty’s serjeant-surgeons, hu- 
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mourow: ly telling them, tha’ as the 
hy use of commons the ug! ht it fit 
th at he shonld be watchads he hime 
self tho ugh t two Scotchmen mos 


proper for his spies. Abouta wees 
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pot timidity v» oc casroi 1¢ od. His cite 
cumstances were much involved, 
and, though fearless to encounter 
any peril, by which repucation was 
to be gain ned, he yet thought it wise 
to avoid the risk oi ‘suffering through 
those more private claims, against 
which there was no just detence, 
and from resisting which no honour 
could be acqg' r red. Vr rom Paris, 
where he sought an asy lum, | he cere 
tified to the spe: aker of the house of 
commons, by the signatures of the 
physician of the king of France, 
a other gentlemen, his confine- 
ent to his room, and the impossi- 
bili vy, from his state of health, of 
his venturing to undertake the jour- 
ney back to England. Unsatis- 
fied, of course, with the neglect 
with which the house had_ passed 
ever his complhnt of privilege, he 
however had suflicient ground for 
triumph in the verdict “found for 
him i in the court of common pleas. 
te had early brought his action 
against Robert Wood, esq. the 
under-secretary of state, for the 
seizure of his papers, as the sup- 
posed author of the North Briton. 
It was tried, before a special jury, 
on the 6th of December, and 
1000/, damages were given.— 
The char; ve to the j TY» deli- 
vered by lord chief justice Pratt, 
concluded thus:—* This warrant 
‘ is unconstitution: i, illegal, and ab- 
, solutely void sitisag rener: i] war- 
‘ rant, directed to four messengers, 

* to take up any persons, without 
‘naming or dese¢ri! ing them with 
— certainty, and to apprehend 
em, » together with their papers. 


P a 
If tbe good, a secretary of 


* st ie can delegate and depute any 
= the messene ot or «ny even 
rom the lowest of the es to 


* tak © ex iminatior 1S, to commit or 


‘ 
ft . 
to release, and do e very act which 


* the high lest judicial officers the 


‘law ky } 
v HOW'S Can. @o or order. 
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¢ words condemn them. 
‘ maturest consideration, 1 am bold 
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ryt . ° 
¢ There is no order in our latw-books 


- 


that menttons these kinds of war- 
rants, but several that in express 


Upon the 


~ 


to say, that this warrant is ne 
gail; but Iam far from wishi: ne i 
matter of this consequence to re 

solely on my Opinion 3 ‘ am be 
one of twelve, Ww! opinions 
{ am desirous thould re taken in 
this matter ; and L am very will 
‘ing to allow myself to be the 
* meanest of the twelve. There 1S 
Salso a still higher court, before 
which this matter may be can- 
vassed, and whose determination 
is final; and here I cannot help 
observing the happiness of our 
constitution in admitting thes Ne 
‘ peals, in consequence of which, 
material points are determined cn 
‘the most mature consideration, 
and with the greatest solemnity 
To this admirable delay of the 
law (for in this case the law’s de- 
lay may be styled admir able) I 
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‘ belt teve it is chie Hy owing that we 
. ps Sess the be yi ll res ted, ‘and most 
§ eac \ lle nt bod) ) { law, whic h dily 


‘nation on the face of the globe, 
whether antient or modern, could 
ever boast. If the higher juris- 
dictions should declare my opi- 
‘ nion crroneous, I l] 


Lal 


SLL mit, as will 
become me, and kiss the rod ; but 
I must say, I shall always consider 
it as a rod of iron for the chastise- 
ment of the people ot Great 
Britain.’— 

“On the Ilth of March th 
public were awakened by the fo!- 
lowing address: 

‘Jo the liver “ymen of the city of 
ES Atal 
‘Gentlemen a } fellow-citizens, 
‘In deference to the opine: 
‘of some very respect ‘ble ayers . 
‘] presume to ofier 
‘ didate for my 0 tine C4 ity of ‘| sOn- 


a ~~ ~~ ~~ 


‘don, at the ensuing general ek 


8 °1071. 
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*tion. The approbation you have 
* been pleased on several occasions 
* to express of my conduct, induces 
* me to hope that the address I have 
* now the honour of making to you, 
¢ will not be unfavourably received. 
¢ The chief merit with you, gentle- 
men, I know to be a sacred love 
« of liberty, and of those generous 
* principles, which at first gave, 
«and have since secured to this na- 
“tion the creat charter of freedom. 
*T will yield to none of my coun- 
“trymen in this noble zeal, which 
has always characterised English- 
men. I may appeal to my whole 
conduct, both in and out of par- 
liament, for the demonstration 
that such principles are deeply 
rooted in my heart, and that I 
have steadily pursued the interests 
of my country, without regard to 
the powerfu! enemies I created, 
or the manifest dangers in which 
*I must thence be necessarily in- 
volved; and that I have fulfilled 
“the duties of a good subject. The 
two important questions of public 
liberty, respecting general war- 
rants and the seizure of papers, 
may perhaps place me among 
those who have deserved well of 
mankind, by an undaunted firm. 
hess, perseverance, and probity ; 
these are the virtues which your 
ancesioys never failed to exert in 
the same national cause of liberty, 
and the world wiil see renewed in 
their descendants on every great 
eall of treedom and our country. 
The nature and dignity of the 
trust, gentlemen, which I now 
solicit, strike me very forci- 
bly. I feel the warmest zeal for 
your interests, and affection for 
your service. Lo am_ conscious 
how unequal my abilities are, yet 
fidelity and tutegrity shall in some 
measure compensate that deficien- 
‘cy, and I will endeavour through 
‘Life to merit the continuance of 
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‘ your approbation; the most re. 
‘cious reward to which | aspire 
‘If I am honoured with so neara 
‘ relation to you, it will be my am. 
‘bition to be useful, to dedicate 
‘ myself to your service, and to dis. 
‘charge with spirit and assiduity, 
‘the various and important duties 
‘of the distinguished station in 
‘ which I may be placed by the fe 
* vour of you, gentlemen, the livery 
© of. London. 
* lam, with the utmost respect, 
* Your most faithful and 

* obedient humble servant, 

*Joun Wirkes, 


© March 10, 1768.’ 


“ Nothing could well be more 
adventurous than this declaration 
Broken in fortune, outlawed, twe 
convictions upon record against 
him, should that outlawry be re. 
versed, the throne and its ministers 
arrayed m opposition to him, un 
supported as heretofore by eon- 
nexion with the great, with nothing 
on his side but the favour of the 
multitude—relying upon that fe 
vour, and animated with an un 
daunted spirit of energy, he took 
his stand, and dared his antagonists 
to remove hirn. This stand was not 
made unadvisedly. His letter of 
submission to the king was written 
on the 4th of March, his address to 
the liverymen of London on the 
10th of the same month. It was 
probably intended as prelusive 
the course upon which he had des 
termined. It was not the mere 
opulace only that supported him. 

Je wastooked up to by the mid- 
dle ranks of society as a martyT for 
their rights. The fate of the let- 
ter in no way could have been other 
than of advantage to him. lire 
ceived with benignity, and his Pre 
don granted, from many Of his dit 
ficulties he would have instantly 
been relieved. Couched im “ 
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of humility to the sovercign, ye 


it still arraioned the former sere 
a7 . > 1. hy re 
yants of the crown, he pethips 


scarcely expected it would be treat- 
ed otherwise than it was. If un- 
noticed, or rejected, as the enmity 
horne towards his person and his 
cause would be more apparent, his 
chim upon the affection of the peo- 
lewould of course be strenethoned. 
Gas oarlay ry was, he knew, no bar 
to his return to parliament. Pre- 
cedents of outlaws sitting as repre- 
sentatives existed, at once precise 
and numerous. The love of the 
people was his; to that he trusted, 
and through that he triumphed. 
He threw himselr into their em- 
brace, and it at length bore him 
safely to shore— 

———' praceps saltu sese omnibus 


armis 

In fluvium dedit: ille suo cum gurgite 
flavo 

Accepit venientem, ac mollibus extulit 
ulnis.’ 


“The election for the city of 
London took place on the 16th. 
Six candidates started along with 
him; and though finally the lowest 
innumber on the poll, he yet hada 
respectable minority of votes. Baf- 
fed in the city, he declared him- 
self a candidate for the county. 
The sympathy of popular opinion 
in the interval spread from man to 
man. The beacon on one hill was 
answered by the flame kindled on 
thenext. They were friendly sig- 
nals, that the country was in arms 
tor his defence. He carried his 
election for Middlesex on Monday 
the 28th, against two gentlemen of 
large Property and hereditary in- 
terest, and carried itbva great ma- 
jority. ‘The whole poll was con. 
ducted with the greatest regularity 
and order, nor was the least vio- 
ence ottered to the voters of either 
party, 

7 Mr. Wilkes, on the 22d, a week 
i304 
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the treasury, inttmating his inten. 
tion, in the ensum¢g term, to appear 
personally in tae court ot kine’s 
bench, Mr. Woitkes faltilled his 
engagement, and no sooner had 
finished the address in which he 
surrendered himself up to the dis- 
cretion of the court, than the attor- 
ney general moved for his instant 
commitment upon the outlawry. 
Mr. attorney general (Thurlow) 
was replied to by Mr. serjeant 
Glynn and other counsel, who 
moved, on their prert, for a writ of 
error: it had betore been demand- 
ed of the law-otlicers of the crown, 
and had been refused. Lord 
Mansfield and the rest of the 
judges concurred in opinion that 
they’ could not commit upon a vo- 
luntary appearance. ‘ The attor-- 
‘ney general could not with the 
‘ least appearance of reason or law 
‘move tor the commitment of a 
‘ person who was not legally before 
‘them; nor had the counsel for the 
* detendant any better plea for their 
‘ motion in favour of a man who 
. appt ared in court eratis.’ Both 
parties were dismissed. On the 
Ovth, at noon, Mr. Wilkes was 
served with a writ of capias u!agas 
tum, and in about a week after, 
writs of error were allowed. Bail, 
offered on behalf of Mr. W. was re- 
jected by the attorney general, and 


he was consequently ordered to 


the kiae’s bench prison. The up- 
roar of the mult‘tude during these 
events, and the armed preparation 
and military precaution of the mj 
nistry, are well known. Mr. W.’s 
letter of thanks to the electors of 
Middiesex on his being chosen their 
representative, Was written to them 
from prison, on the 5th of May. 
‘The argument upon the outlawry 
was heard upon the 7th of the same 

OB ‘ month, 
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month, and on the 9th of June, in 
the following term, it was finally re- 
versed.—- 

“ The outlawry reversed, objec- 
tions were next taken to the ver- 
dicts found against him. Amongst 
others, one was vehemently urged 
on the ground of the informations 
having been altered by lord Mans- 
field, without the consent of the 
solicitor of the defendant, the even- 
ing previous to the trial ‘The 
word tenor was substituted for pur- 
port. That it was altered without 
the consent of the defendant’s 
agent is true; but m none but a 
political cause would a practitioner 
of experience have withheld his 
consent, 

The objections were over-ruled ; 
and he was sentenced, for re-print- 
ing and publishing the North Bri- 
ton, No. £5, to pay a fine of 500/ 
and (having already been impri- 
soned two) to a confinement of ten 
months longer. For publishing 
the Essay on Woman his sentence 
Was to pay a second fine of 500/ 
and to be imprisoned for another 
twelvemonth. He was at the ex- 
piration of these terms to find se- 
curities tor his future conduct du- 
ring seven years, himself under a 
penalty of 10002 his sureties in 
500 each. ‘This judgment was 
far milder than had been expected 
by the public: and it is said indeed 
that Mr. Wilkes might, had he 
chosen so to do, have certainly 
made, at this period, his peace with 
government. A negotiation was 
opened with him upon the subject, 
with the knowledge of the duke of 
Gratton (the prime minister), and 
one condition only was proposed to 
him, in which he refused to eoncur. 

Mr. Wilkes declared, on the 3d of 
November, to the treeholders of 
Middlesex, that he should shortly 
present to the house of commons a 


y 


tition relative to his case, poe 
which he should demand their de 
cision. ‘This, administration fore. 
saw, would necessarily involve ip 
its discussion all the transactions of 
the late parliament. The condie 
tion therefore proposed, upon which 
he was to take his seat unimpeded, 
was, that this petition should not be 
presented. A pledge, however, he 
conceived had been piven to the 
contrary, and from this public 
pledge he resolved not to withdraw, 
The petition was laid before the 
house on the following day by sir 
J. Mawbey. It was received as 
the declaration of a second war, 

“On the 10th of May the popu 
lace had assembled in great num 
bers about the neighbourhood of 
the king’s bench prison, where Mr, 
Wilkes was in confinement. The 
riot-act was read by the justices of 
Surrey, and the mob not dispersing, 
the military was imprudently or 
dered to fire + several persons were 
slightly wounded, some more st 
riously, and. one was killed on the 
spot. Lord Weymouth, the secre- 
tary of state, had written to the 
miigistrates a letter dated April li, 
exhorting them to firmness in the 
suppression of any popular tumult 
which might arise: and lord Bat 
rington, the secretary ut Waly Te 
turned written thanks after the fatal 
10th of May, in the name of his 
majesty, to the officers and soldiers 
of that regiment of guards which 
had been employed upon the ot 
casion. These two letters were 
transmitted to the newspapers by 
Mr. Wilkes, accompanied wt 
some prefatory remarks, in Walt 
he termed the unhappy transaction 
a massacre. Of these remarks he 
avowed himself, at the bar of the 
house of commons, to be the au 
thor. The remarks were ¥°% 
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them, was yar If the people 
were irritated before, they were 
stil] more irritated now. If Mr. 
Wilkes was dear to them before, he 
was now endeared to them tenfold. 
If before the voice of the county 
of Middlesex was favourable to him, 
it was now wholly his own: it ut- 
tered no sound but that of his name, 
unless it was the cry ‘ Liberty,’ 
which, echoed far and wide, was 
considered as almost synonymous 
with ‘ Wilkes.’ He was rechosen 
nthe 16th of Febru: iry, without 
opposition. On the following day 
he was declared by a majority of 
the house of commons incapable of 
being elected into that parliament, 
and. is election Was vacated.— 
‘This was assuming at once that the 
expulsion of a member of  parlia- 
ment was equivalent to exclusion ; 
and that a single branch of the le- 
gislature could control by its fiat 
the choice of clectors, however ex- 
plicitly declared. But it rested not 
here. On the 17th of February, 
the day after ‘ re-election, Mr. 
Wilkes was again expelled, the 
house resolv; ving that he was inca- 
able of being elected into that par- 
hament, Notwit thstanding this re- 
lut ion, he was « third time elect- 
od, again without opposition; a 
Mr. Din; gley indeed offering him- 
self ns a candidate, but not obtain- 
inga single frecholder even to no- 
minate him. That clection was 
also, on the next d; iy, declared void. 
On the 13th of April Mr. Wilkes 
Was, a fourth time, elected by a ma- 
ped of 1143 votes, agains t Mr. 
uttrell, who had only ‘ 296. ‘The 
came day the house of commons re- 
ee that Mr. Luttrell ought 
oon oe returned,’ On 
mb 7 Oo April 2 petition was 
© by sr Ge orge Saville, 
trom the freeh 1olders of Middlesex, 


arg that their intention was 
i 
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not, in voting for Mr. Wilkes, to 
throw away those votes, or waive 
their right of representation, and 
praying therefore against the re- 
turn of Mr. Luttrell. © Notwith 
standing which it was finally deter- 
mined, on the 8th of May, ‘that 
‘Mr. Luttrell was duly elected.’ 
Mr. Wilkes’s contests, like the bat 
tles of Homer, arose one above the 
other in progressive majesty. Not 
within the walls of the legislative 
assemblies only was it fou; cht, but 
without also ; in the wider plains of 
literature, of general nse 0 and 
general feeling. In this, his fiercest 
and most important ficht, the im. 
mortals descended into the war. 
The gravity of Johnson, biassed by 
its favourite political prepossessions, 
brought forward to the aid of pow 
er its impressive weight. The 
sage Blackstone, with his book of 
wisdom, the characters of which 
were attempted to be res id against 
him, supported also the cause : 
ministers. Burke, more subtle, 
less vehement than in latter - 
broke his lance in defence of popu- 
lar right; Burke, supporting as 
utility seemed to ‘him to require, 
the people or the throne; and turn. 
ing, like the poet’s feigned Alman- 
zor, in favour of the weaker side, 
the scale of fortune. Above all, 
the fiery and the rapid Junius, in 
dazzling armour, but his beaver 
down, coursed along the lists, 
scattering liphtnings round him. 
Nor were the thunders rolled in the 
senate less awful than the eloquence 
of the press. “Lord Chatham, how 
much soever he had once perso- 
nally condemned Mr. Wilkes, was 
now, with the fulness of his great 
soul, of his party ; for his party was 
that of the constitution. He quoted 
lord Somers and lord Holt; ‘¢ he 
‘culled them honest men, who 
‘knew and loved the Eyglish con- 
B2 ‘ stitution. 
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*stitutien. I vow to God (to 
‘lord Mansfield, who defended the 
* measures of the majority), [ vow 
‘to God, I think your lordship 
equals them both in abilities. 
¢ The house of lords ts privileged 
‘ to interfere, in the case of an inva- 
¢ sion of the people’s liberties ; and 
* the case of the county of Middle- 
¢ sex 1s a case of such invasion.’— 

* To the vote of the 17th of Fe- 
bruary 1769, wisely and fortunately 
nd resistance was made but the re- 
sistance of logic and complaint ; 
the murmur was loud and long, 
but vented itself in the lecal mode 
permitted and justified by the con- 
stitution. The petiiions presented 
to parliament were, ivy lord Chat- 
ham, styled honourable and manly ; 
by the partisans of ministers sedi- 
tious, by some of them even trea- 
sonable. 

* Petitions were succeeded by re- 
monstrances, some of which were 
composed in language sufficiently 
mtemperate: but the flame, which 
ministers had incautiously raised, 
they possessed not the courage to 
extinguish. They believed, pro- 
bably, it would of itself in’ time 
consume and die away: they stood 
therefore wholly on the detensive, 
rejecting the proposttions made in 
parliament to rescind the resolu. 
tion, but carefully avoiding to pu- 
nish those, without doors, who com- 
plained, however rudely, of its in- 
justice. Mr. Wilkes in the mean 
while, within the walls of the king’s 
bench prison, continued to pass a 
not ledlastees confinement. From 
the tume of his first election for 
Middlesex in March 1768, throuch 
the whole of the year 1760, and 
even far into 1772, he was the sole 
anrivalled political idol of the peo- 

ple, who lavished upon him all in 
their power to bestow, as if willing 
to prove that in England it was 


pessible for an individual to be grag 
and important throuch them alone, 
A subseription Was opened ti iT the 
payment of his debts, and 20,00, 
are satd in a few weeks to have 
been raised for that purpose, and 
for the discharging Is fine. The 
society for the support of the Bill 
of Rights presented hina with $00/, 
Gifts of plate, of wine, of house. 
hold geods, were daily heaped 
upon him. An unknown patrict 
conveyed to him, in a handsomely 
embroidered purse, five hundred 
guineas, An honest chandler en. 
riched him with a box containiag 
of candles, the magic number ot 
dozens, forty-five. High and low 
contended with each cther who 
most should serve and celebrate 


‘ 
him. Devices and enblems of al} 
descriptions ornamented the trinkets 


conveyed to his prison: the most 
usual was the cap ef liberty placed 
over hts crest: upon others was a 
bird with expanded wings, hover- 
ine over a cage, beneath a motto, 
‘} love liberty.’ Every wall bore 
his name, and every window his 
portrait. In china, in bronze, oF 
i marble, he stood upon the chim 
ney-piece of half the houses of the 
metropolis: he swrng upon the 
sien-post of every village, of every 
ereat road throughout the couguy. 
He was accustomed himself to"tell 
with much glee of a monarchical 
old lady, behind whom he acciden 
tally walked—looking up, she mur- 
mured, within his hearing, in much 
spleen, * He swings every where 
‘but where he ought :’ he passe 

her, and, turning round, politeiy 
bowed. But the voice of disap- 
probation, whether of old 7 or 
of voung, of men or of youths, was 
the voice of one amidst a thousane 
The most grateful of all harmonye 
says Balzac, arises from the dissents 
- coice of a single individual 
mg voice ¢ Ing oes 
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wher mixed in the general concert 
of public ap} plause: the appetite ior 
poprtlan ity is not often dis stin, ruish- 
img; it loves to n umber rather than 


sciec t. 


‘Praise from the rivell’d lips of tooth- 
less. brid 

Decrepitude; and in the looks of lean 

And craving poverty ; and in the bow 

Respectful of the smutch'd artificer 

Is oft too welcome, and mi Ly much diet urb 

The biass of the purpose.’ 

What wonder then, if, accompa- 

nied by the prais ec also ot the splen- 

did, the po lished, and the wealthy, 

it invigorate and confirm the pure 

pose ? 

\mengst the public bodies that 
testified their approbation of his 
spirit, the city ot London took the 
lead. As early as the 2d of Janua- 
r’ 1769) he was ele ed alderman 
of the ward of Far: med: nm Without: 
by a mistake in closing the poli- 
books the election however was pro- 


nounced void; but on the 27th of 


the same month he was declared 
duly elected, 

“ Tn November 1769, he brought 
his action apainst lord Halifax, for 
faise inip risoument and the seizure 
ot his papers: he obtained a ve Ts 
dict ot 40007, On the 17th of 
April 1770, he was discharged from 
hisimprisoament. @nthe 24th he 
Was sworn as alderman. 

“In 1771 he seized the advan- 
taze athorded by his magistert, il Si- 
tuation to make re: prisals on the 
house of commons. A messenger 
faving orders from the house to 
command the attendanceot a printer 
(agaiustwhom co mplaint was made 


that, contra ry to the priv vileg es of 


puliament, he had publishe d the 
debates of th: ES ec), apse in 
Vain to execuic ae was is require “al, 
“After several fruitless visita- 
bons, the setjeant at arms reported 


that the printer was not to be met 
With, 


Ay addre 58 1O the soverery nN 
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was drawn up, in pursuance of 
which a proci mation was issued, 
vileriag for the apprehension of the 
printer a considerable reward. He 
was apprehended, and the reward 
claimed. Mr. alderman Wilkes 
discharged him, as apprehended 
under an legal warrant, and 
bound over the printer to prosecute 
the party apprehending him for an 
assault. Tle ‘at the same time 
wrote a letter to lord Halifax, the 
secretary of state, acquainting him 
with what h ad been done. ‘The 
same conduct was adopted by Mr. 
alderman Oliver, and the lord 
mayor, Brass Crosby, with relatiog 
to other parties similarly situated ; 
nor did they stop here; in one in- 
stance the magistrates of the city 
not only discharged the person 
arauinst Whom the house of come 
mons had directed their orders, 
but, as their joint act, committed 
the messenger who endeavoured to 
put them in force. ‘The commons, 
fired at this contempt of their au. 
thority, proceeded to command the 
attendance ot the magistrates.— 
Tne lord mayor and Mr. alderman 
Oliver, as members of the house, 
attended in their places, and justi- 
hed the part which they had acte d. 
‘hey were committed to the Tower; 
and though brought up by habeas 
corpus to the court of common 
pleas, wheve their case was argued 
at length, were remanded thither, 
and continued there ull the close of 
the sessions. Their being, how. 
ever, as members, within the juris- 
diction of the house, was net ap- 
plicable to Mr. Wilkes, In a lets 
ter to the speaker, he peremptortly 
refused to comply with the order 
of attendance, except as representa- 
tive of the county of Middlesex, 
The order was renewed, and renew- 
ed again but it was not obeyed, 
At length he was ordered to be pre- 
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sent on the Sth of April, and an 
adjournment was then made to the 


_ Oth: and thus, to use the words of 


Junius, ‘by this mean, pitiful eva- 
‘sia’? was the point given up. 
The wretchedness of this shift be- 
came still more apparent from the 
house having previously erased out 
of the Guildhall rota book an entry 
taken by the magistrates of their 
examination of the printer, for 
answering of whose charge they 
bound over the messenger to give 
security. ‘These minutes were at 
the command of the house expun- 
ged by the lord mayor’s clerk at 
the speaker’s table. 

“ If the power of the commons 
in parliament was such as to justify 
this interposition, it seemed to fol- 
low as a necessary consequence, 
that it was such as to justify the 
commitment of Mr. Wilkes, who 
with his colleagues had signed the 
minutes. Iftheir jurisdiction were 
circumscribed, and extended only 
to that: which was immediately a 
part of their body, it Secame difh- 
cult to say, what control they pos- 
sessed over the judicial papers of 
the city magistracy. Lord Chat- 
ham, in the house of peers, deno- 
minated this interference the act, 
not of a parliament, but of a mob: 
and the metropolis at the time ap- 


proved so much of the conduct of 


their magisterial officers, that ata 
court of common council thanks 
were voted to them, for having 
supported the privileges and fran- 
chises of the city, and having so 
firmly defended the British consti- 
tution. Mr. Wilkes triumphantly 
observed, that it was now evident 
the house ‘had had enough of him.’ 
His victory was decisive; and all 
that a well-wisher to the country 
gould regret was, that it was a vice 
\ory gained over the elected repre- 
scuitauves of the nation, and that 


those representatives had, in part, 
merited their defeat. 

“ From this period, Mr. Wilkes’s 
career was a course of good for. 
tune. On the 3d of July 1771, he 
was chesen sherifF; in October 177 
he was elected lordm ay or; and, par. 
liament being suddenly dissolved in 
its sixth session, he was elected one 
of the new representatives of Mid. 
dlesex, and took his seat unmolested 
in the December of the same year, 
He had during the whole of the 
rast parliament publicly termed 
himself the realand legal representa. 
tive of that county: its sheriffs too 
had, at two distinct calls of the 
house, returned him as such. In 
1774 he actually attended to be 
sworn, but the tender of the oath 
was refused, without a certificate 
from the clerk of the crown; which, 
naturally enough, was refused also. 
His election secure, he had now 
the privilege ‘of calling names,’ 
and the still more important privi- 
lege of pressing upon the house, 
in person, an oft repeated motion 
for rescinding the resolution of 
1769. This for several years was 
not accompanied with complete 
success, though it was, at almost 
exch attempt, attended with an 
augmentation in number of those 
who voted with him. In April 

775, he presented, as lord mayor, 
a remonstrance to the sovereign, 
from the city of London; and im 
July, a petition: both of them re- 
lating, net to his own peculiar case, 
but to the state of public affairs ; 
both, however, hostile to the cote 
duct of ministers. Having sev 
times stood candidate for the cham- 
berlainship of London, against a 
derman Ho kins, he, in 1779, upon 
the death of his opponent, obtam 
that, not dishonourable, and ak 
lucrative, office. He obtained | 
by a most decided majontys be j 
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held it, without isterruption, for 
life. Amid these more substantial 
henefits, it is scarcely worth rela- 
ting that a Mr. Temple left him, 
hy will, 800/, ‘for his strenuous en- 
‘ deavours in the cause of freedom, 
‘and his noble defence of the con- 
‘ stitution against a series of despots 
‘and wicked ministers 3’ and that 
the city of London presented hin 
with a valuable silver cup, emboss- 
ed with the death of Cwsar in the 
capitol. 

“In 1782, upon the dismission 
from office of the ministers who 
conducted the war against Ame- 
rica, the obnoxious resolution was, 
at length, upon his own motion, ex- 
punged from the _—< This 
was the crown of those political la- 
bours, which more immediately 
concerned his own personal actions. 
He thenceforward deemed himself 
‘a fire burnt out.’ Such are the 
main and more important incidents 
of the lite ot John Wilkes, a man, 
about whom, even were it un- 
willing, posterity necessarily must 
make inquiries; since the circum. 
stances of his life are interwoven 
with the history of his time, and 
with the history of the constitution 
ot his country. Wiis after-life was 
passed in the punctual and faithful 
discharge of the duties attached to 
his office of chamberlain ; ina tem- 
perate at tention, asa senator, tO Nae 
tional affairs and the proceedings of 
parliament ; and in the cultivation 
of letters and the fine arts. As 
treasurer of the city of London 
fsuch is the chamber trlain) his ac- 
counts were kept with exactness, 
aud his personal attendance was 
Most revrular. No officer subordi- 
mate to him, no person in any way 

concerned with his office, ever had 
Occasion to wait one moment be- 
Yond the appointed time af daily 
business. Though careless of ex- 
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penditure, he was yet tenacious of 
the ACCUST: med rights and advan- 
tages of his sttuation: like Swift, he 
usually took care to be in the right, 
and, knowin: ¢ himself to be so, was 
not to be driven from his demands, 
On the whole, however, he was a 
rare and fortunate example of a 
man in place and power, who 
still preser ve? popularity, amongst 
those from whom he derived them. 

To the very last, the metropolis re- 
tained, and even now continues to 
retain, numerous staunch * Wilk- 
ites” = =Both as ehamberlain and 
alderman he is spoken of with much 
respect. As the latter, in the riots 
of 1780, he, first and almost alone, 
of the city magistrates, acted with 
firmness and celerity. He received 
for his useful services at that period 
the thanks of the privy council; ot 
the king’s privy council, in the year 
1780! Such is Eneland. 

“ In parliament, having steadily 
— ‘d through all its &t; ures the 
fatal war with Ame: ica he main- 
tained against those who supported 
it, his opposition, even when the 
war, the cause of that o pposition, 
was atanend. He supporte: 1 the 
peace of 1783; a peace inadequate 

to the hopes and wi fh es of the na- 
tion; the terms of which, however, 
it not accept d, camel only hive 
been avoided by a new appeal to 
the sword. What Dr. Fran'din 
since said is now well known; that 
he, and he believed most other 
statesmen of influence in America, 
would have advised and pressed for 
continued war, had the boundary 
ceded to the United States been se- 
riow ly contested, or had the artt- 
cle relative Lo the abandonmen’ t 
the loyalists been rejected. From 
his situation m the city, or from re- 
spect - to Mr. Has:ines (the latter, 
a feeling, thouzh wholly uncon- 
sainad with the wisdom of the 
Bt measures 
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measure, at present common to 
most men of understanding), Mr. 
Wilkes strenuously opposed Mr, 
Fox’s East India bill. His oppo- 
sition could scarcely be supposed to 
flow from any dread of diminishing 
the influence of the crown; nor in- 
deed, in his speech to the house, 
does he touch upon any such topic. 
During the debates on the regency 
bill he was wholly neuter. Of the 
war with France, though then not 
in parliament, he, at least at its com- 
mencement, disapproved. Upon 
other questions, he supported Uhat 
side which he naturally might be 
expected to support. For a more 
fair and equal representation of the 
people in parhament, he moved 
himself; and he voted wilirmatively 
upon all similar propositions. He 
spoke more than once agaist the 
miterrerence of peers in Cieclions.—— 
‘The bill for the relief of protestant 
dissenting ministers, as well as that 
for the restef ct Roman catholics, 
met with his warm concurrence. 
Having, However, none but mere 
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he, upon the dissolution of parliay 
ment, felt the hazurd of risking ag 
election too great, and prudently 
declined standing as a candidate 
Though advanced in years, he 
showed no decay of intellect 
His short congratulatory addresses 
spoken as chaniberlain to those pub. 
lic characters, who received be. 
tween 1790 and 1797 (the year of 
his death) the freedom of the city, 
were his last public exertions, 
That to vice-admiral Waldegrave 
was delivered on the Sth of De 
cember, not many days before he 
expired. He died on the 26th, 
aged seventy. He was interred in 
Grosvenor clrapel, South Audley, 
street. dbccording to the directions 
ci his will, eight labouring mea, 
dressed in new amourning, bore his 
cofin from the door of the cage 
to the vault, The bearers, by hig 
will, received, in addition to their 
clothes, a guinea each. A tablet, 
its inscription written by himself, 
has this memorial ; 
The Remains 
of 
Jouxn WILKES, 
a Friend to Liberty ; 
Born at London, Oct. 17,1727,0.5, 
Died in this Parish.” 





CHanacter of Cyarres Mackuin. 


[From Memoirs of kis Lire.] 


“J 7 NDER such masteas Macklin 

had to form himselfas an ac- 
tor. It must be confessed he had 
good opportunities; and, consider- 
ing the many impediments thrown in 
his way from original disadvantages, 
he availed himself of such masters 
very creditably, both tor his talents 
and industry. He was a long time, 
however, before he could make 
d 


any way onthe theatre. He was, 4s 
we have before stated, at first reject 
ed by Rich almost as tctally inets 
ficient—«a repulse which, to amt 
less daring than Macklin’s, we 
have deteried him from a sce 
attempt: but he seemed to, know 
the powers that then lay dormant 
in his mind; and the perseverance 


he was master of, and his future 
success 
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gaceess in life fully answered all 
hisexpectations. : 

« When he was first /t ia to the 
theatre, (as he himself expressed it) 
‘For, sir, my salary was so small 
I could hardly say 1 was engaged,’ 
his characters were very truding 
—the mere faggots and sebordinate 
parts of the Grama. This must 
pave been very pwortiiyine to a 
man who, in his probationary coun- 
try excursions, toured away in 
Richard, Hamlet, xc. but he con- 
sidered London a: the great empo-e 
sum for talents, and he trusted to 
himself tor the rest. 


“ An opportunity at last present. 
ed itselt Ot tah Ing him out of this 
drudgery, by being accidentally 


> a ™ . 
castinthe comedy of the Coifce- 


house Politician, wittted by Harry 
Fielding, and brought out m 1720, 
This part was ortgineliy designed 
for another, who either jailed in 
the representation, or Was taken ul 
aiter the first night; so that lt was on 
the spur of the occaston Macklin 
was thoupht of. TTe move than 
answered the author's expectation; 
for, if we are to belicve his own 
Opinion, his performance much cen- 
tributed to the success of the piece. 
And indeed, when we consider that 
this comedy had a considerable run, 
though much under the par of 
Fielding’s general abllities, we are 
inclined to think Macklia did not 
Over. ce inpliment himselt. | 
_ “His next step to preferment was 
m thec: uaken colonel, in ‘Phe Intri- 
guing Chambermaid ; a part which 
Macklin valued himself much on, 
and Was well received in; and yet, 
touch he a icht have considerable 
Practice in the dissipation of those 
tines, we must, from what we have 
seen of him in Sir John Brute, think 
wt deficient im tue charac- 
2 rake of fashion. Wood. 
ward, who succeeded him in this 
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part, must have been much his su. 
perior-—but Woodward was an ace 
tor, amongst some others of that 
day, who has left his niche in the 
temple of the drama suil uninha- 
bited. 

“ Fromthisperiod, Macklin’sthe. 
atrical glass pointed upwards, and 
he was called into a variety of parts, 
which increased his salary and re. 
putation, ill the full extent of his 
abilities were discovered in Shy- 
lock, im * The Merchant of Ve. 
nice,’ 

“ rom this fixed point of view, 
Wwe shall now consider him as an 
actoy, and anguire mto what qualie 
fications, and in what lines of per- 
forman e, he was.entided io the 
praise of this charac ter. é 

‘[n his person he was above the 
middie size, rather stout than well 
proportioned, wih a marked eye, 
an aquiline nose, and a face altos 
gether that expressed more acue 
men than grace, or even than what 
we call openness of countenance. 

“ Fils voice was strong, clear, ime 
portant, and suticiently variable for 
theparts be generally played: hehad 
likewise ine peculiar mannes-of go- 
verning it, and hence the termina. 
tions ot his sentences were as well 
heard, ‘even in the whirlwind of 
passiay,’ as in the middle paris—- 
a point of attention whieh he 1 
ported to the end of his siage lite, 
and which he inculcated in all the 
varions pupils he had under his die 
ection; adding, by way of ex- 
ample, £ Sir, there is no hearing 
nine actors out of ten through the 
whole of a passage, ind it 1s nine 
to one but that the tenth man roars 
like a bull.’ 

“ With these requisites, he was 
always perfect in his parts, which 
talent, he said, he by no means re- 
ceived from nature, (having always 
what te players call ‘a hard 


study,’) 
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study,’) but strengthened his me- 
mory from much private readingin 
his profession, as well as by attend- 
ing to as many rehearsals as he 
could. Rehearsals, too, in his time, 
were very different from what they 
are at present. Players were not 
permitted to * mouth over their 
parts,” and hurry from one passage 
to ariother, without attending to the 
enunciation, or exhibition of the 
character; almost every thing wis 
cemanded at a rehearsal as before 
an audience ; every person did their 
best to please; and their errors 
were either modestly reprehended 
bythe manager, ordeputy,or by the 
mutual correction of themselves. 
«* But hear how a contemporary 
author has described these rehear- 
sals, of which he was often a spec- 
tator. ‘If a new play (says he, 
speaking of the period of Wilks, 
Beoth, and Cibber’sadministration ) 
was coming on, the first three read- 
mes fell to the share of the author: 
it a revived play, it fell tothe share 
of the manager, who was the prin- 
cipal performer in it. The read- 
ings over, there followed a limited 
numbet of rehearsals with their 
parts in the players hands; after 
which, a distant morning was ap- 
pointed for every person in the play 
to appear perfect, because the re- 


hearsals enly then begin to be of 


use to the actor. When he is quite 
perfect in the words and cues, he 
ean then be instructed, and practise 
his proper entrées, emphasis, attt- 
tudes, and exits. 

* Thus the rehearsals went on 
under the eye of a person who had 
abilityto instruct, and power to 
encourage and advise, those of in- 
Gustry and merit, and to forfeit and 
discharge the neeligent and worth- 


ry. . 
less. They soon found, by expe- 


* Vi t00°8 Lister 


rience, that regularity was the fitse 
step to success; and not only the 
merits of the great actors appeared 
by that in therr full lustre, but evey 
those of the lowest class acquired a 
decency that saved them from con. 
tempt *.’ ' 

“ Macklin, throuch life, was a 
hearty amateur of his profession, 
and, of course, was always thinking 
and observing on what could in 
duce to his own improvement, and 
the credit of the stage. Hence, the 
moment he prot an ascendancy in 
the theatre, which commenced Un. 
der the management of Mr. High. 
more, he began the office of drill. 
ing and organizing. — ¢ This man 
(says Victor, speaking of Macklin) 
was ut that time of seeming hum. 
ble pretensions, but of capabilities 
to raise himsclf to the office of lord 
high cardinal.’ No doubt he was 
not without ambition, aud was fond 
of showing the power delegated to 
him by the manaver : hence he was 
constantly imforming his recruits 
how the rreat actors managed for 
meriy ; that they were not only at- 
tentive to the performance of their 
own parts, but to the bye-play, 
which was always to be expected 
from persons Intere sted im the scene. 
He enjoined them to keep their 
eyes from wandering over the noust, 
either in. search of admiration, oF 
the looser companions of their le 
snre hours; but to consider the 
audierce, as connected with the 
conduct of the piece, £as so many 
‘cabbage-stalks,? &c. &e. In 
short, those who remember him i 
the latter part of his life at reheat- 

© sals, as well as in the performance 
of plays, must have observed a pe 
culiar decorum, not only in the re 

hie repre sented, but throughout - 

whole piece : every thing ruse 
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upon all fours than usual, which 
very much contributed ¢ to the cun- 
sning of the scene.’ 

«As he grew old, he was, at 
times, a little too dictatorial in these 
rehearsals ; and when he desired a 
thing to be done, which was not 
readily complied with, he would 
let loose the natural irritability of 
his temper, and assume a tone too 
managerial. He likewise would 
grow tedious in arranging the eti- 
guetle of the scene, in respect to sit- 
ting or standing; crossing the 
stage, Or remainmg still ; und many 
other little peculiarities, that in a 
great measure must be left to the 
discretion of the performer. At 
one of his late rehearsals of ‘The 
Man of the World,’ he was going 
onin this kind of way, when a per- 
former, not a little goaded at this 
school-boy kind of treatment, tartly 
observed, ‘ Why, d—n it, Mr. 
‘Macklin, you don’t mean to teach 
‘me the A. B.C. of my profession 
‘atthis time of day?’ * No, sir,’ 
says Macklin, assuming one of his 
civil sarcastic leers, I only want- 
‘ed to teach you manners.’ 

“lo estimate Macklin as an 
actor, from the various parts he 
played through the range of his pro- 
tession, would be injurious to his re- 
Putation, as he was tor many years 
the creature of necessity in the hands of 
the manager, and sometimes of va- 
nity m his own hands: we shall 
therefore only consider him in those 
parts in which he ultim itely sete 
ed, and which gave him that de- 
gree of fame which he was so just- 

y entitled to on the roll of his pro- 
tession. 

: “Ot his Shylock, in ¢ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ we have a num- 
ber of living Witnesses, as evidences 
of ts being one of the finest pieces 
™ modern acting ; and there are 
Passages i it, particularly in the 
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third act, which exhibit the con. 
trasting passions of grief for his 
daughter’s elopement, and joy at 
Antonio’s mistortunes, which de- 
mand an uncommon versatility of 
powers. ‘This, and the whole of 
the trial scene, we may safely pro- 
nounce, have not been equalled, at 
least, since Macklin had possession 
of the part. Many have since at. 
tempted it, and with considerable 
success; such as the late Mr. Hen- 
derson, the present Mr. Murray, 
and Mr. Cooke; each of whom 
would be principa!s, but for Mack. 
lin’s superior abilities, which have 
slaced them in the second class. 
lo Henderson’s Shylock, the vete- 
ran himself paid this compliment, 
when asked, whether he was en- 
titled to that popular applause 
Which he received? * Sir, there is 
‘no putting out the light of the 
‘sun—the young fellow has very 
¢ considerable mertt.’ At Murray’s 
Shylock, he was so insensible, (such 
was the deranged state of Macklin’s 
intellect at th: ume) that he fre- 
quently asked, in the course of the 
representation, what play it was? 
tle then scemed to re ollect hm- 
self, and screw up his attention 
to the scene; but nature was too 
imbecile tor anv sort of mental] 
combination. All these sueceed- 
ing Shylocks, though just and 
pleasing portraits of the character, 
wanted the original firmness and 
colouring of Macklin’s pencil. 
There was, beside his judgment, 
which went to the study of every 
line of it, such an_ iron-visaged 
look, such a relentless savage cast 
of manners, that the audience seem- 
edto shrink from the character; 
nor could they recover the true 
tone of their feelings, till the mer- 
chant was liberated from the fangs 
of such a merciless creditor.— 
Cooke seems to be nearest the 
original, 
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lf original, of any we have ever 
* seen. 

ye: 


“His Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, 
in . The Man ot the W orld,’ aiidl 
Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm, in * Love 
‘3 Ja Mode’—characters both 
drawn and performed by himseif, 
did equal credit to his pen and per- 
formance. ‘They are both cun- 
ning, plodding men, of intrigue and 
knowledge of the world; and they 
were both given in a fine style of 
eolouring and = discrimination.— 
The difficulty of an Englishman 
keeping up the Scotch accent, 
throngh the whole of a five act 
piece, may likewise be numbered 
amongst the merits of this actor. 

- The above three characters 
being the only ones that the rising 
generation can remember him in, 
we shall now proceed to others 
(which can be remembered but by 
a few) in which he had great cele- 
brity ; such as his lago, Sir Gilbert 
Wranele, Sir Francis Wronghead, 
Sir Pauw) Phant, Trapanti, Scrub, 
Lory, &c. &e. 

« ‘The first of these (Iago) we 
have seen hiin in about thirty years 
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; ‘4 apo, to the Oilcllo and Desdenio- 
ane na of the tien Mr. and Mrs. Barry; 
oe and it would be difficult for any 
i critic of the first reputation to name 
i ai a play so strongly cast and repre- 
Fg sented. ‘I'he meri of the two for 
Se mer we have had frequent occa- 


: Reg _ . . ad 
bit sions to mention as of the first or- 
iy 44 - 


“y der—nor did Macklin fall short of 
Soe such excellence: his gradual dis- 
1* closure of the character ; his seem- 
he we Openness, and concealed re- 
Pat. vengs; and, above all, his solilo- 


Guies, were so much the natural 
workings of real character, as to 


5 demand the profoundest attention. 
7 4 Ii was, indeed, a most finished per- 
#V FE formance ; and received the appro- 
f | bation of Drs. Johnson and Gold. 


. | xKCeore seVe tag 
smith, Messrs. Langton, Steevens, 
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&e, &e. who composed part of the 
audience of that night, and whose 
mdaments must be Considered ag 
decided reputation. 
a6 on Gilbert Wrangle Was ano. 
ther of the parts he was esteemed 
ine He generally played it for his 
ow Or daughter's benefit, and al. 
ways drew the attention and ap. 
plause of the public. 
‘“ His Sir Francis Wronghead 
was by far the best of modern times, 
because Macklin could remember 
the manners from which the Origis 
nal was composd. — Fastidios 
Critics, it is true, sometimes said, 
the portrait was ratuer oo coarse; 
but they did not consider the dif 
ference ot the times, when country 
gentlemen were almosta distinctrace 
ot beings from what they arenow— 
their manners, their dress, theirideas, 
and conversation, all smelt of the 
honest plain soil they sprung frem. 
The farmers were of a still home. 
lier strain ; as monopolies had not 
then given them the means of vit 
§ 
ating the whole course of their ori 
ginal habits, setting 2 bad example 
te others, and ermuing ine face of 
a laborious poor. | 
“ The Miser of Macklin gained 
him aconsiderable pari of his early | 
reputation; and we always consider. . 
ed it aga just and correct draugatat 
the character. Shuter, we must cote 
fess, had more mellowness; but tt 
diverged, at time-, too much from 
thechastity cfthe original. Thouga 
Macklin declined this part many 
years before he leit the stages be 
Was to the jast well received int} 
was alWays one of the SLOCS 
‘ “d himeelt @ 
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ana it 
pieces which he ¢ nyracs . 
perform in his articies with Lown 
and country managers. 

“ He fave a ae arch drynes 
to the character of Sir Paul Phant 
which was very congenial to &8 


_ 7  worly gold: 
original, and ver) proper]} - ed 
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ed ti hose buffoo neries whic h Foote, 


and others after the example of 


Foote, had introduced into it. The 


fact was, the predominancy ot 


Macklin’s dramatic character was 
chastity, and he seklom or never 
played stage tricks with any of his 
parts. , 

“ fn the character of Trapanti, 
thouch he wanted the fitppancy 
with which it is now gener rally 
played, he exhibited that low arch 
comedy and intrigue which belong ig 
to the original. ‘Modern Trapan- 
tis have the town-bred English 
Footman too much about them— 
Macklin was the Valet de Place, 
which is certainly more the author's 
meaning: and yet, who that has 

en Kin rin rT r a ami, would wish 
him to play tt in any other manner 
than he does? 

“In the lower parts of comedy 
and farce, such as kaon: Lory, 
&e. &c. he had humour, vulgarity, 
Tu ticity 9 
posal; and he could Jay his colours 
on the characte ‘r he assumed with 


fiagul 1] ar pronris ty 
‘ 


as ‘ . 


and cunning, at his dis- 


“As to the imperial walks of 


tragedy, such as Richard, Mac- 
beth, &c. which he latterly. rer- 
tormed, (with some abatement in 
favour of his = ywiedge in the out 
line of ths: 2 pring ) they must 
be co dered 3 he reveries of a= 
proaching dotage ; and it is to be 
pres imed, that his better powers 
and better sense, weuld eave re- 
Sramed him from the xt empt, 
especially before a London audi- 
ence, who h ave greater opportu- 
ities of jude ging and compan ring. 
He met with m any rebuffs in this 
latter attempt, and particr “nharly one 
é2y at the rch earsal ct Macheth, 

m the late facetiou 

ekg, had been teasing him 


* 


Ned Shuter. 
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about the ropriety of some pas- 


Sage for a long tiT 
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ter cor uld hold out no longer, but 
exc laime d, 


———- ‘the times have been 
‘Th at when 4g braves were out the moa 


would di 
© At , there an + ead—bat now th ey rise 
a ain, 


‘With owe ity mortal murders on their 
* crowns, 
* And push us from our stools.” 

“ The performers on this could 
not resist a general langh ; which 
though Macklin felt for a moment, 
by growling aut the word ¢ Bujfoon,’ 
it Was not sufficient to restrain him 
from his project. 

“ We have now rone through 
most of the principal character 
which established Macktlin’s thea- 
trical reputation: and taking bum 
on the general scale of his merits, 
we miy fairly conclnde him to be 
an actor in some parts origimal, t 
many respectable ; and in the watks 
of low comedy, and farce, one of 
the first in his own times. 

“ Having considered Mr. Mack- 
lin as an aclor, i nd appropriated to 
him, in that capac ‘ity, such talents 
as we thoucht he possessed, we are 
now to review him as an author, 
and 2 man. 

“ Tn the first of these characters 
he isto be soveht for m his original 
sifttatron, in order the better to see 
how far that, connected with his 
natural abilities, micht accelerate 
or retard his progress. ‘An aue- 
¢thor,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ isa ge- 
‘neral challenger ; anJ every man 
thas a right t » praise or blame 
‘him, according to the best of his 


«Tfwe look round the general 
circle of anthors, we shall find, 
however defective they might be m 


ponine, the choice of | subjects, de- 


a . 

o177 MN, MCe vy have generally 
some pretensior eto literature. The 
books which they have rea dat 


ech oul, or at col les Jey first § genet ‘ lly 
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induce them to make books them- 
selves : their learning is the founda- 
tion of their knowledge, and fur- 
nishes materials not only to the 
philosopher and logician, but to 
the poet of the sublimest imagina- 
tion. But even with the aid of 
learning, it is no common step to 
pass froma reader to a writer: a 
man must have a ieeling within 
himself to do something, which he 
thinks, at least, has not been done 
before; or, if done, not so well as 
he is capable of performing it: he 
must possess the art of arranging 
his matter, and constructing his 
sentences; have a good ear; anda 
deference for that public, before 
whom he is about to appear in the 
assumed character of a preceptor. 
In short, instgnificant as many 
who invest themselves with this 
character of an author may be 
thought, vet, classed with the gene- 
ral run of readers, they rise mto a 
hind of comparative importance. 

« But, alas! where shall we look 
for the foundation of Macklin’s 
authorship? We have already 
sketched his education, which, taken 
at its supposable extremity, could 
amount to no more than a capacity 
for reading some of the commonest 
English school-books, with scarce- 
ly any knowledge of the habits of 
civilized life. ‘Thrown upon the 
world, therefore, with this scanti- 
uess of information, aided by a vi- 
gorous constitution, and strong de- 
sires to fill some niche in society, 
the odds were greatly against him, 
that he would have run rapidly 
down the stream of vulgar vice, 
and be no more heard of ; but na- 
ture seems to have kept something in 
store for him, 1m order to turn these 
circumstances to his advantage. 
With an ardent desire to emerge 
from his low circumstances, and 
do something tor himself, he took 


care that this something should net 
be wrong, or at least not sufficient. 
ly soas to hurt his moral character, 
[t is true, when he first” entered 
himself as a performer on the stage 
he was, from his eccentricities, call. 
ed the * mad Irishman;’ yer no 
man attended the duties of his pT» 
fession more than he did, or laid in 
more observation and remark: « 
that, though he indulged his pase 
SIONS, in general, his passion for 
umprovement always seemed to 
claim his principal attention. 
“What could have at first in. 
duced him to commence author, it 
is difhcult to say : if we might ven. 
ture a conjecture, we should think 
it might arise from the atmosphere 
of ‘Trinity callege, of which he 
was for some time a badge-man,or 
porter: for though he became a 
author many years after he left 
this place, and atter passing through 
2% great variety otf life, yet the 
seeds, though unknown to himself, 
might be laid here. _ In a college, 
learning is the general traffic of the 
students; by it the spirit of emu 
lation is excited, and by it the de- 
grees of honour are obtained. 
Macklin saw all this; and though 
he saw it at an humble distance, it 
might have roused some wishes t0 
be entitled to those adyantages, 
which, though his subsequent habits 
of scrambling for a livelihood might 
have for a time blown off, were not 
totally eradicated. 
«© What share Macklin had 1a 
the alteration of lord Lansdowne’s 
play of «The Jew of Venice,’ and 
restoring it to the stage about the 
year 1710, we do notexactly know; 
he never claimed any further ment 
himself, than some peg 
and the arrangement of his owa 
part of shylock in ps en 
with other little partic 2 


grey 
therefore can scarcely be sa be 
hate 
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have commenced his authorship 
here: though he did that of an 
established actor; for in Shylock 
his merit was such, that, whilst 
ever the English stage preserves its 
character, his name will be re- 
membered, as the original, in its 
tullest extent of praise. ; 

«The first evident proof we 
have of his being an author, then, 
we are to fix in the year 1746, 
when he brought out the historical 
play of * Henry the Seventh, or, 
The Popish Impostor,’ at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Though this tra- 
gedy, in the title of Popish Impos- 
tor, carries a nominal absurdity on 
the face of it, (Protestantism at 
that point of time not being known 
in the country,) and though it was 
the hasty sketch of a six weeks 
writing, those who have seen it 
have spoken of it with respect, and, 
inMmany passages, report they dis- 
covered a more than. ordinary 
mind. It, however, met with ge- 
neral disapprobation on the stave ; 
and he had good sense enough 
to abide by that determination ; 
though, in most other respects, fully 
attached to the oifspring of his own 
brain. 

“ He was more successful in his 
hext attempt, which was a farce, 
entitled, * A Will or No Wills or, 
A Bone for the Lawyers.’ This 
Was very favourably ‘received at 
that time, and continued to be so 
for many years afterwards, being: 
acted occasionally at his benefits, 
but never printed ‘ 
its he farce of * The Suspi- 
cious & usband Criticised; or, ‘The 
Plague of Envy,’ tollowed next; 
re idea of which WwW tS taken up on 
the itberal ground ot detending the 
celebrated comedy of * he Sus- 
age Husband ;> which, like 
mt choicest truit, tempted some 


ste ies of that day to peck at. 
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Macklin raised the laugh success. 
fully against those Zoiluses, and 
had the honour of being aided by 
the juvenile pen of the late right 
hon. John Hely Hutchinson, (fa- 
ther of the present celebrated lord 
Hutchinson, ) then a student of the 
Middle Temple, who wrote the 
prologue. 

“ ‘l’o these succeeded the farce 
ot The Fortune Hunters,’ &c. &c. 
wil of which, though they might 
be, at that time, of service to him 
as an actor, did not raise his repu- 
tation as 2 comic writer ¢ insomuch, 
that if he had stopped here, his 
pieces would have only borne their 
titles in the Dramatical Register, 
along with the long list of forgotten 
things that are recorded there ; and 
the still longer list which modern 
play-makers are daily preparing for 
this ligerary mausoleum 

«“ Niacklin seemed to be the first 
to teel his insufficiency in these 
pieces, and very prudently néver 
printed them, (except Henry the 
VIIth,) to stand on a future day 
as recorded vouchers against him: 
he therefore lay tallow for a certain 
time, in order to correct his for- 
mer mistakes, and enlarge the cir. 
cle of his experience. His next ate 
tempt at authorship was not ull die 
year 1760, when he produced his 
turce of § Love a la Mode ;’ a dra- 

latic morceau, Which, though it had 
many enemies to combat with, from 
personal prejudices, has bong since 
surmounted them, and given to 
the author the merited rank of an 
able comic writer. 

“ Having now produced a piece 
which would stand the test of time, 
he was ambitions of producing a 
comedy which would carry the 
same seeds of longevity ; and for 
this purpose, without consulting 
books, which are very often but the 
multiplied copies of faucifal ong 

als, 
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nals, he sought his princiyal cha- 
tacters from his own lone eX. 
rience of life, and of the siacre; and 
with these aids produced acomody, 
which, considered for regularity of 

lot, streneth of chairacter, and 
* wiledze of the world, will re- 
main a favourite on the stock list, 
whilst there are performers. found 
capable of supporting so arduous 
and discrimmnating a part as that 
of Sir Pertinax Mac Svcophant. 

“ "ho the praises of this comedy, 
the time of life he produced it in 
should not be forgotten fnear or 
above four: core ) 5 iil arre \ when the 
great generality of mankind have 
long ceased! from their bab urs, and 
which, if they survive, possess no 
minds canrble of deep reilection 
and combination: but Macklin’s 
mind seemed to have crown like 
the oak, long maturing, and Jong 
flour! hing ; as, durme the time of 
his writing it, he wrote with all the 
ardour and love of fame incident to 
a young author, who was to lay 
the foundati ton, and reap the bene- 
fits, of future celebrity. «When I 

‘finish this, sir, (says he one day, 


- 


s reading some of thie loose sheets of 
his comedy to 2 friend,) i have 
another upon the stecks, which J 


‘ 

4 

think will not disgrace ine; and 
‘ 

G 


? 


fad 
ee 


then, sir, you may depend upon it, 

I shali ro lonyer p" crastniaite 
‘writing my own lie” Such was 
the unusu al ucty of hope that 
uttered about the heart of this ex- 
waaidtndrs man. 

“ Macklin, therefore, is only to 
be judged as an author by these 
two last pieces (for, te say the 
truth, | his former productions should 
oniy be considered as so many ef- 
forts ofan uneducated nuind labour. 
int at perfection) ANG AS Si hy we 
Must piace hirn considerably ele. 
vated: on the dramatic scale; for 


theugh he does not possess the wit 
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of some, or the classic dialogue and 
mn wveilty of othe: 's, hise characters are 
drawn with truth and precision 
his lan suage 1S ap propriated to 
thy se ch: iTacters 5 and, i the ma. 
nagement o t his piot i, they are w 
simply, yet ju dictously constructed, 
tly: it, alt! us or! al We believe he never 
read Aristotl a’s P oc ‘ICS, they par. 
take of many of his best instruc. 
tions. 

“ Upon the wh ole, we are war. 
ranted m pronounciug him a very 
respectable author: and had he 
been early pee prop erly educated, 
and brought out under the auspices 
ef rood ¢ Om pany, and an easy for. 
tiine, there is eve ry Feason to SUD 
Pr 1Se » (froin the unc minon strength 

f his natural observ ation) that he 
rote rave stood in the very first 
class ef English dramatic writers. 

“ We are now to review this ve 
teran of the stage im his last, yet 
miost-to-be-esteemed character— 
that of a man—a character, com- 
pared to which, talents, and the 
highes: literary reput: ition, ‘are but 
‘as tinkling cymbals. 

‘To the + es green. alii Vy who 
mn saw Mackli at a stage di 
stance, and i: his priucipal charac. 
ter of Shvlock, we have no doubt, 
impressions h; ive he en ienorantly 
received aca st his] rivate charac 
ter, arisin i from those combina 
tions, that naturally en ough slide 
into the inexperienced mind, ¢ that 
‘he who plays s a villainous charae- 
‘ ter so detec must have some cor 
+ responding qualities of the heart 
nor is even the applanse that an 
aetor feceives up" a ve this circum- 
stance (whate ver his real merit 
so loud and general, as im the pet 
of suit: ring or trium- 
nhant virtue. Crbber ‘accounts for 
this in the foilowing shrewd obser: 


vation: 
“*¢ When virtue is app! lauded, the 
« spectator 
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t spectator gives part of it to him- 
s self; because his applause, at the 
«same time, lets others about him 
‘see, that he himself admires it: 
‘ but when a wicked action Is going 
‘forward, when an Iago is medita- 
‘ting revenge and mischief, though 
‘art and nature may be equally 
‘ trong in the actor, the spectator 1s 
‘ shy of his applause, lest he should, 
‘in some sort, be looked upon as an 
‘aider or abettor of the wicked- 
‘ness in view; and therefore rather 
‘ chuses to rob the actor of the praise 
‘he may merit, than give it him 
‘in a character which he would 
‘have you see his silence modest- 
‘ly discourages.’ From the same 
‘fond principle, many actors have 
¢ made it a point, to be seen in parts 
‘sometimes, even flatly written, 
‘only because they stood in the 
‘favourable light of honour and 
‘ virtue.’ 

“ But, lest any of the film of this 
prejudice should remain on the 
® public eye, relative to Macklin as a 

man, we shall review him abstract- 
ed from all stage characters: and 
here it will be found, that he put 
of the masks of Shylock and Iago 
at the stage door, entering into the 
superior cliaracters of the honest 
and benevolent man on the great 
theatre of the world. 

“We have before observed, that 
he entered into life under an inau- 
spicious planet, which might for 
some time have hurried him down 
the stream of vice and dissipation. 
But whatever lapses he might have 
made when imperious necessity 
over-ruled him, from that part of 
his lite which commenced upon the 
English staze, his general conduct 
as been marked with an integrity 
and benevolence which do credit to 
his memory, 

eh respect to his public situa- 
ton, he had many trials, as it was 
L304. 


his lot (partly, perhaps, arising 
from natural temper, and partly 
from the unavoidable accidents of 
life) to be engaged in many con- 
troversies, in which others as well 
as himself were concerned; and 
though he might sometimes incline 
a little too much to rigid justice, we 


believe it arose more ftom a selfs . 


abhorrence of doing wrong, than 
any sinister or disputatious views. 

“ Many proofs might be given of 
this, and particularly his agree- 
ment with Garrick, and other per- 
formers, to stand or fall together, 
in opposition to Fleetwood, the 
then manager of Drury-Lane thea- 
tre ; for though Garrick, from pru- 
dential reasons, thought fit to break 
through this agreement, Macklin 
stood firm to hisengagement to the 
last; nor could the seduction of 
Garrick’s offered benevolence, nor 
the calamities usually attending on 
a disengaged actor, nor the forlorn 
hope of fighting singly, shake him 
from his purpose—‘till, sir,’ says 
he, § the fears of starving myself 
‘and family, made me stuop to do 
‘that which others ought to have 
‘rescued me from.’ 

«“ Tce was likewise to his firmness 
and resolution in supporting the 
rights of his theatrical brethren, 
that they have been relieved from 
a species of oppression, to which 
they had been ignominiously sub- 
jected for many years, whenever 
the caprice or malice of their ene- 
mies chose to exert itself. We al- 
lude to the prosecution which he 
commenced and carried on against 
a certain class of insignificants, 
who, calling themselves the pubic, 
used frequently to disturb the ene 
tertainment of the theatre, to the 
terror of the actors, as well as the 
annoyance and disgrace of the 
town. ITiis generosity on this og 
casion should not be omitted, as it 
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showed the purity of his sentiments 
in carrying on the prosecution ; for 
no sooner had he established the 
legal rights of the theatre, and had 
his enemies in his grasp, than he 
Jet them off for a small remunera- 
tion for himself; contented with 
the higher reward of being service- 
able to the rights of his profession. 

“© Indeed, Macklin’s character for 
punctuality and integrity was so 
well and long established, that very 
often, when the Irish manager’s 
credit was so low, that some of 
the higher performers would not 
rely on it, Macklin’s verbal seeurity 
was always accepted as a bond; 
and he never once gave an instance 
of its being defective, though often 
considerably to his own cost. 

“ Inthe walks of private life, he 
carried the same justice and punc- 
tuality; for whether fixed in winter 
quarters, or strolling through the 
country, he swf ischarged 
every current debt he end of 
the season, or his temporary en- 
rapement ; and for this purpose he 
had a quarto bound book, in which 
he entered the receipts of the dif- 
ferent tradesmen. Many a time 
have we seen him trudging through 
the streets with this book under his 
arm; and on being challenged on 
the particularity of his method, he 
used to reply, ‘Sir, | keep this as a 
‘check upon my tradesmen—for 
‘those kind of people are some- 
* times troubled with short memo- 
‘ries, and can remember nothing 
Fout of book—so, sir, this gives 
* them their cues occasionally.’ 

“In his private charities, and 
kindnesses, he was ever prompt, 
both with his purse and advice, re- 
lieving many of the inferior per- 
formers in their di&tress, and re- 
commending them to different en- 
gagements. Upon all occasions, 
he was ready to subseribe to any 


charity that was recommended, or 
presented itself to him as meritor;. 
ous, and sometimes at the expence 
of his prudence ; as was the case on 
the death of the late Dr. Frederick 
Glover. 

“ Mr. Glover had been originally 
on the Dublin stage, where Mack. 
lin knew him; and to know him, 
it was impossible not to be attached 
to him; for if ever man possessed 
the often calamitous secret of being 
a fascinating jolly companion, it 
was him—he had wit, reading, 
anecdote, with a perpetual fund of 
good humour to set them in mo. 
tion, and a total absence of all 
worldly cares. This man, with 
whom Macklin spent many a joy- 
ous night, happened to die sudden- 
ly, leaving his family, as is usual 
with these kind of choice spirits, in 
great distress. Some friends im- 
mediately opened a subscription for 
them; which Macklin no sooner 
heard of, than, with a tear of sym- 
pathy rolling down his old tron 
cheeks, he hurried into the city, and 
paid down his ten pounds for their 
immediate relief. ‘T'his happened 
about the year 1786, when his own 
finances were very inadequate to 
such a bounty; as in so short a 
time as seven years afterwards, 
through age and inability, he was 
obliged to ask the same relief him- 
self. The public, very much to 
their honour, admitted the justice 
of his claims; and he had not onl¥ 
the satisfaction of seeing himsell 
respected by this liberal notice. 
him, but literally to experrence the 
reward held out by seripture, oth 
‘that giveth to the poor, lend 
‘ to the Lord,’ &c. 

« In respect to Macklin’s charac- 
ter, as it stood at the head of his 
. . 
family, (which consisted of a Wilts 
a son, and daughter,) nothing 
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able ; for though he would ride be- 
fore sometimes, this once under- 
stood, and submitted to, every 
thing was conducted with liberality 
and propriety. His daughter, he 
rather educated above the par of 
his fortune, or expectation ; but as 
he designed her i the stage, this 
may be his excuse. Nothing was 
spared to accomplish her in the 
highest degree—music, dancing, 
French, Italtan, &c. insomuch that 
it appeared, on his ea no 
less a sum than twelve hundred 
pounds had been expended on her 
education. She had talents to im- 
bibe these instructions with advan- 
tage to herself in her profession ; 
which, indeed, were her principal 
advantages ; as her natural genius 
for the stage, independent of these 
qualifications, was not alone suffi- 
cient to give her any considerable 
rank in the theatre. 

“ His conduct to his son deserves 
particular notice; as he not only 
took care to give him the best edu- 
cation in his power, to fit him for 
the many situations which the ver- 
satility of the boy’s temper led him 
to, but constantly added the best 
and most forcible advice relative to 
his moral character. Speaking of 
Macklin as a man, there is nothing 
which points out his innate charac- 
ter more, than his letters to his son 
on this subject. They are not the 
letters of a man writing with a 
view to aggrandize himself or fa- 
mily ; they do not consist, either in 
the frivolous exteriors of education, 
or the saws and subtleties of mere 
Worldly prudence, or with a view 
to the parade of literary abilities— 

*y are the warm effusions of his 
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own heart, appreciating the high 
value of moral character; and he 
inculcates this leading principle 
with all the authority of his long 
experience with the world, and the 
anxious solicitude of a tender, be- 
nevolent father. 

“ The world has, from time 
to time, been presented with let- 
ters on various occasions; many 
of which, though written by men 
of genius and integrity, smell 
more of the lamp than the heart ; 
and are relished more as the 
productions of a scholar, than the 
man of long experience. But if all 
the letters which Macklin wrote to 
his son and daughter, were properly 
collected and arranged, we have 
no doubt they would be found a 
very useful and entertaining vo- 
lume. ‘They would tell us, what 
few men from themselves are privi- 
leged to tell us, the many tempta- 
tions which attach to the inequali- 
ties of life—the miseries of poverty, 
and the vices which sudden and 
high fortunes are subject to. They 
would calculate for us the value of 
time, the riches of health and in- 
dustry, the pride of independence, 
the calamities and contempts which 
follow prodigality ; and, above all, 
the grand secret of being useful 
and conciliating to our fellow-crea- 
tures. From what we have seen of 
these letters, and from those which 
we have heard to be in the late 
miss Macklin’s possession, we have 
a right to expect these benefits, as 
well as to conclude, they might 
more strongly inculcate this useful 
and never-to-be-forgotten maxim, 
‘ That honesty is the best policy.’ 
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Anecpores of Sprancer Barry. 


[From the same. ] 


“ ARRY was born onthe 19th 

ot November, 1719. He was 
descended from a genteel family, 
who long resided m the vicinity of 
Dublin; but as his parents could 
not afford to vive him an univer- 
sity education, after having gone 
through the grammar-school, and 
the ordinary course of English li- 
terature, he was bound apprentice 
to a silversmith in Dublin; and 
soon after he was out of his time, 
married a lady of decent fortune in 
that capital, and set up on his own 
account. Itisin vain, however, to 
circumscribe nature; with such a 
number of concurring qualities for 
the stage as Barry possessed, the 
dull entertainment of a shop, with 
the still more insipid detail of me- 
chanical profession, (with what- 
ever lucrative advantages they were 
attended,) could not long retain 
him in that situation. A very few 
years settled the account of profit 
and loss in the silversmith way ; 
ond as a new business was to be 
chosen, the stage, which before had 
engaged a considerable part ot his 
attention, ndw engrossed him sole- 
lv; and in the winter of 1745 he 
made his deliz in the character of 
Othello, under the management of 
the late Mr. Thomas Sheridan. 

“ The state of the Irish stage be- 
fore Mr. Sheridan’s management 
had been at a very low ebb.— 
Whilst Ashbury and Elrington 
Were managers, it supported a con- 
sidcrable degree of credit; but 
after their death, matters were so 
ill directed, and So much under the 
government of chance, that few 


performers of any eminence were 
even so much as sought after; and 
dramatic performances, of course, 
till about the year 1740, were sunk 
into the lowest contempt. 

“‘ Sheridan, who took the ma 
tagement a few years afterwards, 
remedied these abuses with thar 
zeal and ardour which he was well 
known to possess in all literary and 
scientific pursuits. Born a gentle. 
man, and educated at Trinity col- 
Jege, Dublin, he laboured to ren- 
der the profession he had chosen as 
respectable in the eyes of the world 
as he could. He was counte. 


. nanced in this by all the old friends 


of his father (Dr. Sheridan) and 
Swift ; whilst the members of the 
college, with that esprit du corps 
for which they ever distinguished 
themselves, rallied round him as 
his principal supporters. 

“ Othello, as we before observed, 
was the character Barry first ap- 
peared in; and never did a young 
actor, perhaps, shew such judg. 
ment in the choice of a part. The 
harmony of his voice, and the man- 
ly beauty of his person, spoke him 
alike the hero and the lover; and 
those who before doubted of the 
poet’s consistency in forming a mu- 
tual passion between such charac: 
ters us the d/ack Othello, and the 
air Desdemona, were now Con 
vinced of his propriety. They sas 
from Barry’s predominant ang fas 
cinating manner, that mere coon 
could not be a barrier to afiectio’s 
and they united in opinion wit tne 
heroine of the play, 7 ot nt 
¢ Othello’s visage through Ars ae? 
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«Jn short, so much did Barry 
establish his reputation as an actor 
in this and some other subsequent 

arts, that Garrick, who was then 
playing in Dublin, and at the same 
theatre, wrote over several Ictters 
to his friends in confirmation of 
his uncommon talents ; and in one 
particolarly described him, ‘as the 
‘best lover he had ever seen on 
‘any stage.’ Lacy likewise was 
in Dublin at the same time, upon 
the recruiting service for Drury 
Lane, the patent of which he had 
just obtained through the favour of 
the duke of Grafton*, and imme- 
diately engaged him at a very cone 
siderable salary for the next season. 

“ Tt must be confessed, that the 
Irish stage shone with unrivalled 
lustre at that period ; and it brings 
an incontestable proof of the ster 
Jing merit of Barry, that he could, 
at once, start into such high repu- 
tation amongst such a cluster of 
celebrated performers. Victor, 
who was present at several of those 
performances, speaks highly of the 
infinite pleasure they afforded him; 
particularly in the Fair Penitent, 
where Garrick acted Lothario; 
Sheridan, Horatio ; and Barry, Al- 
tamont. ‘ To see them all now in 
‘one play (says he many years after 
* this period) would be a pleasure 
‘ greatly to be envied.’ 

“On Barry’s arrival in London, 
ke was introduced to Macklin, 
whom Lacy had engaged at the 
same theatre, and wha, as we be- 
‘ore observed, had given many 
proofs of his being a good precep- 
tor. Tt is true, nature had been so 
lavish to Barry in Azure, voice, and 
manners, that he wanted little as- 
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sistance from art; yet this assist. 
ance is necessary to the sublimest 
genius; even Shakespeare felt its 
benefit, as we are to ascribe some 
of the most finished of his pieces to 
that period when he was better ac- 
quainted with the principles of his 
profession. Macklin offered his 
services to his young countryman 
with a zeal well known to be con- 

enial to his temper, viz. to lower 
fis old adversary Garrick, who 
had just listed under Rich at Co- 
vent Garden; and as this veteran 
of the stage not only knew his art 
scientifically, but was likewise well 
acquainted with all its finesse and 
dexterity, there is every presump- 
tion to believe that Barry benefited 
by his precepts. 

“ Barry's task was critically ar- 
duous. With very little assistance 
in his line of parts but himself, he 
had to contend with an actor who 
was generally esteemed by far.the 
first of his day, and who, beside 
this, had the warm support of his 
countrymen, naturally inclined to be 
partial in objects of national com- 
petition. With these advantages 
against him, he, however, took the 
feld ; and though justice obliges us 
to decide that Garrick was the best 
general actor of the two, as well as 
the best general, yet in particular 
characters, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing Barry his superior. 
There are not many now living 
who remember both these extraor- 
dinary actors in the meridian of 
their powers; but to those few we 
appeal, whether in Othello and Jaf- 
fier, Castalio, Essex, Orestes, Ro- 
meo, &c. Garrick could equal 
him : in short, in all the scenes of 


OS naw . , , , 
Lacy is said to have attracted the notice of the duke of Gra(ton, by attending his 


hunting 
offered, 
i said, p 


parties, riding with uncommon spirit, and having always, when opportunity 
~— elegant and savory refreshment to offer to his grace. These qual.ties, it 
roguced an intimacy, which sinoothed his way to the patent. 
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love and domestic tenderness he 
stood alone ; but in the blended 
passages of rage and hearife't affrc- 
tion, laid as in several passages of 
Othello,) he can only be remem- 
bered with enthusiasm. 

« But a competition of a more 
particular nature soon offered it- 
self in the rival representation of 
Romeo and Juliet. In the infancy 
of Garrick’s management, he re- 
vived this favourite play of Shake- 
speare’s, which had lain upon the 
shelf for near eighty years, and 
very properly appropriated the 
principal parts to Barry, Mrs, Cib- 
ber, and Woodward; and _ the 
revival deservedly met with the 
greatest applause. But in one of 
those revolutions which take place 
i theatrical affairs, Barry, disgust- 
ed with being under the controul 
of a rival, who certainly had it in 
his power not to shew him fair- 
play, revolted to Rich, and brought 
with him Mrs. Cibber, reinforced 
by Quin, Mrs Woftington, and 
others. These bined a grand 
opposition ; and as the tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet had so lately 
brought ovetfowing houses to 
Drury Lane, it was one of the 
first plays seized upon for repre- 
eentation at Covent Garden; and 
no doubt a skilful mancuvre in 
turning the enemy’s cannon against 
thernselves. 

‘ “ Garrick appeared, however, 
not to be discomfited. What he 
wanted of the Jion’s skin in the com- 
bat, he endeavoured to lengthen 
out by the fox’s tail: he therefore 
concealed his design of opposing 
them play to play, whilst he secret- 
ly studied the part of Romeo him- 
selr, and instructed miss Bellamy, 
then a rising youhg actress with 
promising powers, in the character 
of Juitet. Seemingly secure of no 
opposition, Rich announced th 
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night of representation; whils 
Garrick, equally ready to take the 
held, suddenly called the public to 
the same entertainment on the same 
night at Drury Lane. The mat. 
ter was now at issue, and the pub- 
lic were to judze between the me. 
rits of two of the greatest actors of 
their day. 

“This tragedy ran so man 
nights at both theatres, that, oL 
though it was admirably acted, the 
repetition began to disgust the 
town, as they found they were put 
under the necessity of sacrificin 
their amusement to the jealousy o 
rival actors. They expressed their 
resentment m many squibs and pa. 
ragraphs, which have been long 
since consigned to oblivion, exce 
the following, which it is thonghe 
Garrick wrote himself, in order to 
get rid of a contest, which he 
was sensible he had the worst of, 
both in fame and profit: 

‘Well, what’s to night ?* says angry Ned, 

As up from bed he rouses ; 
* Romeo again !* and shakes his head; 
* Ah! pox on both your houses’ 

“ Accident, however, put an end 
to this controversy. After twelve 
successive nights, Mrs. Cibber’s 
strength failing her, another ent 
was obliged to be given out ; which 
Garrick taking advantage of, had 
the parting blow, which he closed 
with a diverting epilogue, spoken 
by Mrs. Clive. 

«« Parties were much divided about 
which of the Romeos had the supe- 
riority ; but the critics seemed to be 
unanimous in favour of Barry. His 
fine personand silver tones spoke the 
very voice of love. The dover was 
likewise his predominant character 
in private life; whilst Garrick want 
ed these requisites, at least m that 
eminent degree. ‘ [he Drury 
‘ Lane hero (said they) ¥s the m»- 
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‘ Arcadian wooer;’ and, indeed, 
those who saw him in the several 
tender interviews with his beloved 
Juliet, (even many years after this 
ee must confess he was the 
Romeo which Shakespeare drew. 
«In this dispute the friends of 
Garrick often wanted to compro- 
mise it, by giving Barry the supe- 
riority in the three first acts, and 
Garrick in the two last; and some 
of them supported this opinion, by 
frequently leaving Covent Garden 
in the middle of the play, to see it 
finished at Drury Lane. But this 
fesse did not succeed. Romeo’s 
meeting with Paris in the tomb 
scene, and his last interview with 
Juliet, were as fine specimens of 
Barry’s abilities as any in the 
course of the play. But what 
seems to decide the superiority 
now, better than any speculation 
at that time, is this, that Barry was 
a favourite Romeo with the public 
whilst he had any remaining pow- 
ets of health and juvenility ; whilst 
Garrick, with his usual prudence, 
gave it up for life after this contest. 
“Tn Ring Lear (which was like- 
wisea bone of contention betweenthe 
nval performers ) Garrick, however, 
had the advantage; for though 
Barry was very impressive in some 
passages, Garrick’s was a finer stu- 
dy, anda more perfect general ex- 
hibition. The best judges of that 
day thought so, as appears by 
the two following epigrams, which 
were much talked of at that time. 


On the two Lears. 


The town has found out different ways 
To praise the different Lears: 

To Barry they give loud huzzas; 
fo Garrickewonly tears. 


Anotber. 


A Ring—nay ever } 
| » every inch a King ; 
Bays Barry doth appear: ~g 
ut Garrick’s quite a different thing ; 


€8 ecery inch Aing Lear, 
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“ For twelve long years did 
Barry meet his antagonist in the 
tented field, wherein Both generals 
reaped many and deserved laurels. 
Garrick had a greater variety of 
parts, both in tragedy, comedy, and 
farce, which undoubtedly, as a ge- 
neral actor, gave him the pre-emi- 
nence: but Barry had enough for 
fame; and in some characters, 
which we have already mentioned, 
he had no competitor. 

« But neither fame nor profit will 
sometimes compensate for the love 
of vanity. Whether Barry envied 
Garrick the superiority of manage- 
ment, by which he could always 
draw out his talents to greater ad- 
vantage, or whether actuated by 
simple vanity, he was determined 
to wield a manager’s truncheon ; 
and, under the impulse of this mad 
ambition, opened a_ negociation, 
about the year 1757, with the pro- 
prietors of the Music Hall, Crow 
Street, Dublin, for the purpose of 
erecting a new theatre there, in op- 
position to Mr. Sheridan. 

“It was generally thought, at 
that time, that Macklin (between 
whom and Barry there was always 
a constant friendship) was his prin- 
cipal adviser. Amongst Macklin’s 
oddities, he was always a great pro- 
jector, and, like most people who 
take up this character from a cer- 
tain restlessness of temper, his pro- 
jects were generally unsuccessful, 
both to himself and friends. One 
should imagine that common sene 
would be Barry’s best counsellor in 
an affair of this kind. Ele was at 
the pinnacle of fame and salary in 
London, where it was the interest 
of managers to find hima suitable 
heroine. He had saved no fortune, 
to enable him to make experiments ; 
and ke must have known (did he 
think proper to take it under his 
consideration) that Dublin, half a 
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century.azo, eould not possibly sup- 
port two theatres. He had even 
the offer of his rival (Sheridan) to 
engage him at the greatest salary 
ever given to a performer, or to ad- 
mit him to a share of the profits, 
and afterwards leave the theatre 
entirely to his management. 

** No! the die was cast ! he would 
rise by the struggles of opposition. 
He, Macklin, and Woodward, in 
the summer of 1758, landed in 
Dublit; and .soon after their arri- 
val, the walls of the late Music 
Hall, Crow Street, Dublin, with 
some adjacent buildings, were le- 
velled to the ground, to lay the 
foundation of a new theatre: ‘a 
‘foundation (as Victor trvly ob- 
* served) of misfortune to many.’ 

“The public are too well ac- 
quainted with the particulars of 
this eyild goose chase to need a re- 

etition here. Barry, with the ex- 
pence of building a new house, and 
engaging aset of performers, who, 
for excellence and variety, were, 
perhups, never equalled in any 
other theatre at one time, had the 
poor satisfaction of ruining his ri- 
val, only to be at last devoured 
himself. In short, after combat- 
ing difficulties upon didiculties, af- 
ter involving every friend that was 
concerned with him in pecuniary 
embarrassments, he was obliged to 
take a French leave of his project, 
and return to London in the year 
1766—a sad memento to all those 
men, who, according to Sancho’s 

roverb, ‘ would have better bread 
‘than is male of wheat.’ 

“On Barry's return to London 
in 1766, he had no previous ¢ ngage. 
ment at any of the theutres here; he 
trusted entirely to the force of his 
—_ and established merit, and 
such merit was surely ‘no bad let- 
‘ter of recommendaticn.’ He, 
however, had been beiween eight 
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and nine years absent, (an are in 
the world of taste and fashion,) ig 
which time new audiences had 
started up, new prejudices and at. 
tachments had arisen, which are 
often fatal to moderate abilities, 
and require even the efforts of great 
genius to recover. 

“ He arrived here about the be. 
ginning of July, when the two thea. 
tres were shut, a great part of the 
nobility and principal gentry oug 
of town, whilst Foote, at the litle 
theatre in the Haymarket, attract. 
ed the remaining part of the public, 
who preferred his wit and bumosr 
to the rounds of Ranelagh, and the 
saunters of Vauxhall]. In sucha 
situation, it may very well be su 
posed, that Barry had no other al 
ternative than to wait for the openr 
ing of one of the winter theatres— 
but neither his spirit or purse could 
brook such ordinary delays. He 
rented the opera house in the Hay. 
market for a certain number of 
nights, and, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Dancer, afterwards his wife, 
(late Mrs. Crawford,) the late Mr, 
Lee, and a few others, he opened 
that theatre with the tragedy of 
Othello. 

“« This celebrated character had 
almost lain dormant on the theatre 
cal shelf since Burry left Covent 
Garden theatre. Garrick was wise 
enough not to risque his reputation 
on it after one trial; and though 
now and then a few young per 
formers made the attempt, ¢xper 
rience shewed them their inability 5 
so that, like the armour of Achilles, 
it lay neglected in the absence ot 
the aster; little known to the 
stage, or the public. So far it ha 
novelty. Barry’s name was aM 
other novelty ; and these co-operé 
ting, produced one of the fines 
houses which could be expected at 


that time of the year. i: 
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“]¢ would be needless to say 
how he performed this character, 
after his long and established repu- 
tation in it, did not his particular 
exertions this night demand « parti 
cular encomium. The generality 
of theaudience receiving himentirely 
inthe light of a new pertormer, 
waited with silent expectation tll 
after his speech to the senate, which 
he spoke under the impression of so 
commanding a figure, such a me- 
lodious and captivating voice, as 
drew forth the unanimous appro- 
bation of the whole house. The 
pit and boxes gave him all the ap- 

lause consonant to the good breed- 
ing of that meridian—whilst the 
Gods above (amongst whom we 
could distinguish the voices of seve- 
ral of Barry’s countrymen) shout- 
ed in roars of triumph, 

“ He proceeded regularly, gain- 
ing on their admiration till he came 
tothe third act, when lago first 
gives him the hint of jealousy, 
Here, and through the whole course 
of this act, he gained entire posses- 
sion of their feelings ; and the ge- 
neral buz of the house was, (when 
they couldrecover from their tears, ) 
Whois this charming man? Whence 
comes he? &c. &c. Many of the 
audience never saw him before; 
others might have seen him before 
their taste had been ripened into 
any judement ; others, as they see 
every thing else, without the least 
trace of memory, or observation : 
whilst a comparatively smaller 
number saw and felt an actor re- 
turn to the Slare, who had been 
long One of its brightest supports 
and ornaments. 

_ “We must likewise confess, in 
justice | the whole of the pertorm- 
hy tt was very ably supported. 
sa Dancer, who played Desde- 


yOu and beauiy; she had been for 


4, was then in the bloom of 
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come years under the tuition of 


Barry, and, to a fine natural genius 
tor her profession, sue acquired the 
harmony of his tones. Desdemona 
too was a part seemingly conge. 
nial to her feelings ; and it must be 
remembered, through the whole 
course of her stage lite, she had 
no competitor in this character—a 
character which, like the simplicity 
of fine writing, or good ‘receding, in- 
duces many to attempt, without 
this preparatory knowledge, ‘ that 
‘art Is necessary to conceal art.’ 

“ Lee’s Iago, too, was very re- 
spectable, and shewed a good 
judgment, and thorough represen- 
tation of the character. This actor 
was not without considerable pre- 
tensions, were they not more than 
allayed by his vanity. He had a 
good person, a good voice, and a 
more than ordinary knowledge in 
his profession, which he sometimes 
shewed without exaggeration ; but 
he wanted to be placed in the chair 
of Garrick, and, in attempting to 
reach this, he often deranged his 
natural abilities. He was for ever, 
as Foote said, ‘dome the honours 
‘of his face ;’ he affected uncom. 
mon long pauses, and frequently 
took such out-of-the-way pains 
with empbasis and articulation, that 
the natural actor seldom appears 
ed. In this coxcombry he was sup- 
ported by many of his battle com. 
panions, as weil as those disap- 
pointed critics who were glad of 
an engine against Garrick; but the 
consequence of this temper was, 
Le was chasséed from almost 
every theatre but that of Bath, 
where, between lecturing and act- 
ing, he continued ull he died— 
Another sad memento of the folly 
of weighing a man’s merits in the 
balance of his own imagination. 

«Othello was played several 
nights to overflowing audicnces ; 
10 
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to which succeeded many of his 
principal parts, such as Jafher, 
Orestes, Essex, Lord Townly, &c. 
&c. In short, the season was so 
uccessful to him, both m pomt of 
profit and fame, that Foote jocularly 
said, ¢ he had much rather give him 
‘board and lodging at his oun 
© house for nothing, than have him 
so troublesome a neighbour.’— 
The consequence was, he engaged 
Barry and Mrs. Dancer for the 
next season at his little theatre in 
the Haymarket; and, after the 
former had gone over to Dublin 
‘to make up his mangled matters 
¢as he could,’ he returned to Lon- 
don as the place of his future prin- 
cipal residence. 

“ Their re-appearance was in the 
summer of 1767; and as Foote 
had prepared the town for the re- 
ception of his celebrated visitors, 
he secured to himself crowded an- 
diences. The insensibles of fa- 
shion followed him because it was 
the rage—the critics hailed him as 
one of the great supporters of thea- 
trical taste—and John Bull simply 
for the gratification of his feelings : 
so that all concurred so much in 
their admiration of him, that, al- 
though the summer was a remark- 
ally hot one, the house continued 
io fill, night after night, to the con- 
clusion of the season. 

* Merit like this could not long 
remain trusting to such casual en- 
gagements. Garrick cast his eye 
upon those two performers the 
suminer before, as necessary rein- 
forcements to his theatrical corps ; 
and this summer he often made 
ene of the pit in the Haymarket at 
some of their capital representa- 
tons. He had long before known, 
and ohastiy appreciated, Barry’s 
rents. Mre. Dancer was a no- 
veity to the London boards ; but 


’ 
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sae made her impressions so forci- 





bly on this great judge of -his an 
that he candidly confessed, « she 
“ane capabilities to make a first. 

rate actress.’ He accordingly 
engaged them both for the next 
season at Drury Lane theatre, a 
the very liberal salary of fifteen 
hundred pounds. 

“ The state of Old Drury had 
about this period been rather ina 
declining condition ; principally 
owing to that ravager Time, who 
ultumately ‘spoils every thing he 
takes in hand.’ Mrs. Cibber had 
just closed a life of high theatrical 
reputation, where her transcendent 
merit, ina great variety of parts, 
must be feelingly remembered by 
all those who had the pleasure of 
seemg her. Powell, arising young 
actor, from whom much was ob- 
tained, and more expected, had no 
sooner revolted to Covent Garden 
theatre, (where he had purchased 
a share in the patent, ) than he fella 
victim to a raging fever; Mrs 
Pritchard was on the eve of retire. 
ment ; so was Mrs. Clive ; whilst 
Havard felt a decline of powers 
(never much above par,) which 
rendered most of his parts very im- 
becile performances; so that the 
whole weight of the theatre lay be- 
tween Garrick, Holland, and Mrs. 
Yates. The first, it must be com 
fessed, ¢ a host within himself,’ the 
second with very respectable abili- 
ties: and the last having just reach- 
ed that point of fame which ranked 
her one of the first actresses of her 
time. ; 

« Garrick, in making this liberal 
engarrement with Barry, no longet 
ccnsidered him as his rival. He 
had in himself a satiety of fame 
fairly given him by applauding 
nations for a course of near thirty 
years, and which he knew gt 
maintain with unimpaired brills 
ancy. He was likewrse arrived at 
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that period of life, when other pas- 
<ions blend themselves with the 
love of fame, viz. thelove of accumu- 
lation; and who so likely to add to 
the reputation of his stage, and the 
profits of his management, as two 
such performers ? Beside this, 
Garrick wanted an occasional writ 
of ease for himself ; and as he knew 
Barry, from his novelty and merit, 
would draw audiences, he endea- 
youred to render his situation as 
agreeable to him as he could, by 
giving him an uncontrolled choice 
of parts, and consulting his ease 
and convenience as much as the 
business of the theatre would ad- 
mit. 

“This arrangement answered 
every purpose of the contracting 
parties. Barry and his fair heroine 
carried all before them: she was 
the Desdemona to his Othello— 
the Rutland to his Essex—the Mo- 
nimia to hisCastalio, &c. &c. ; whilst 
Mrs, Yates, in the loftier tread of 
imperial tragedy, gave very consi- 
derable assistance. In this group, 
too, must be numbered the late 
Mrs, Pope (then Miss Younge) : 
she was at that period just salle 
her deldt on the stage ; but even in 
this early trial, she exhibited such 
strong marks of theatrical genius, 
as evidently proclaimed she would 
not ~~" content with a second 
place. Time justified her preten- 
“ons, as she was for many years as 
freat an ornament to her profes- 
‘nas she was respectable in the 
duties of private life. 

“ Inthe comic line, Mrs. Abin g- 
ton (who had just returned from 
Ireland, crowned with theatric lau- 


Tels) stood alone. She was, by 


ee the representative of Mrs. 
wnitchard and Mrs. Clive, occa- 
nally filling the parts of those 
» tinguished actresses with the 


1) » . ~ © 
olest reputation; as her Estifa- 
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nia, Portia, Mrs. Oakly, &e. &e. 
fully evinced. 

“ Having now no actress in the 
same line of pre-eminence to con- 
tend with, (which in others might 
rebate the ardour of profession, 
she called out the full force of her 
abilities. Nothing in the range of 
comedy escaped her, from the pert 
chamber-maid to the accomplished 
woman of fashion; and in all she 
was excellent. Who that remem. 
bers her Miss Prue, in ¢ Love for 
Love,’ with her girlish tones, and 
hoidening airs, drawing almost the 
whole attraction of this delightful 
comedy to herself, could suppose it 
was the same actress, who, perhaps, 
the next night, performed te part 
of the high-bred, accomplished 
Millamant! Yet it was ditheult to 
say in which she excelled—nature 
and art were so much at her de- 
votion. 

“ It must give great pleasure to 
every amateur of the drama to be 
informed, that, although this. ac- 
complished actress has retired trom 
the stage, she still enjoys the otum 
cum dignitate in good health and 
spirits, and in the bosom of many 
of those ladies of rank and respect- 
ability, who patronized her for so 
many years in her public profes- 
sion. 

«“ Miss Pope played a good back 
hand to Mrs. Abington, and in 
many of Mrs. Clive’s characters, 
and others of a similar cast, rave 
great support to this theatre ; which 
she still supports with her fair fame, 
and seemingly undiminished abi- 
lities. 

«“ From this period (1768) to 

774, Drury Lane revived to its 
highest point of attraction, The 
frivolity of modern times had not 
then reached either green-room— 
the managers were content princt- 
pally tosubsist ou thegoodold stock 
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of tragedies and comedies left them 
by Shakespeare, Jonson, Otway, 
Rowe, Cibber, Steele, Addison, 
Congreve, &c. &c. now and then 
reinforced by more modern pro- 
ductions, whose authors were sup- 
posed to have some capacity tor 
writing, as well as some little ae- 
quaintance with the rules of their 
art. Actors, likewise, constantly 
studied in the language of such 
writers, became progressively vers- 
ed in the clements of their profes. 
sion ; and thus the theatre exhibited 
aschool of improvement, as well 
as entertainment—tragedy, by its 
Jawful energies, terror and compas- 
sion, purifying the heart; whilst 
comedy shewed the world in ail its 
great variety of real characters. 
“From Barry’s age he might 
have calculated upen a much 
loncer run of theatrical powers ; 
but an gout, more hereditary 
ynenghi ebout by any intem- 
e, occasionally much afffict- 


‘ rly 
Waehbar 


(i tom, sometimes by confining 
Junto his room, and gradually 
weironing his general powers of 
eertion. Ele often complained of 
ic to his friends, and particularly 


to Mr. Marphy, (the well-known 
draniatist,) requesting him, at the 
same time, to turn his thoughts to 
some tragedy where a proper niche 
might be found for him under the 
thenimbecility of }its powers. Mr. 
Murphy felt the force of this re- 
quest ; and, with that urbanity, and 
disposition to oblige, which has 
ever marked his character, took 
the subject under his immediate 
consideration, and in the ensuing 
winter (1772) produced his Gre- 
cian Daughter. 

* Ot this tragedy, those who can 
remember Barry in Evander, and 
Mrs. Dancer (now Mrs. Barry) in 
Euphrasia, must likewise remem- 
ber wih what exquisite sensibility 
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they were entertained. Nothing 
could be more luckily hit off by the 
author than the story, as by it the 
principal character became pecu. 
liarly adapted to the imbecility of 
the actor's frame ; whilst the music, 
and enchanting breaks of his Voice, 
gave a pathos to the performance 
which was excellence itself. Ey, 
phrasia was likewise sustained 
throughout wiih great ability; all 
that firmness and constancy n the 
hour of danger—all that sweet so. 
licitude for her father’s safety and 
existenee, Were pourtrayed with 
such a true and feminine expres. 
sion, as all acknowledged, and all 
repaid with their tears. We have 
often seen this character performed 
by others, and by some with much 
applause ; but in our opinion, the 
natural Eupbrasia is now no more. 

“A situation so desirable as 
Drury Lane Theatre, with sucha 
salary, and all the indulgences 
paid by Garrick to Barry’s infirm. 
ties, could not give constancy to 
this actor’s mind. Some pretend: 
ed disgust, or, what ts most pro- 
bable, the prospect of gaining 3 
still larger income, induced him t 
listen to proposals from the paten- 
tees of Covent Garden; when, after 
a few meetings for this purpose, 
the terms of agreement were closed 
for him and his wife, in 17744 
the extraordinary salary of seven 
teen hundred pounds, 

“ Some exertions were NOW Re 
cessary to compensate for this g* 
nerous engagement; and It 3s but 
justice to both performers to 8 
they called out the full force 
their abilities in most of thew prime 
cipal parts. But illness, like rh 
‘has its privileges: Barry ‘ie 
firmities rapid}y increasing on BY 
after the first season, he perform 
but seldom, and then generally r 
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w his imbecilities ; and yet now 
and then the genius ot the player 
brake out in its original splendour. 
We saw him the last time he ap- 

ared in his favourite character 
of Jafier; and so infirm did he 
appear before the curtam drew up, 
that it was the general opimon he 
could not go ys the part ; 
but no sooner was he warmed in 
the interest of the scene, no sooner 
did he feel the glow of love and 
tenderness, than he communicated 
his feelings to all around : he went 
through the play with the same 
animation, but returned to the 
green-room almost in a state of 
iasensibility. 
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“ Powers so much debilitated 
could not last long: one half of 
his time confined to a bed of sick- 
ness, the duties of his profession 
became painful to him. Nature 
too forcibly told him, he could no 
longer play the /over, or the hero ; 
and as he was never much indebt- 
ed to art, she could less assist him 
under such trying circumstances. 
He struggled in this manner till 
the close of the season of 1776, 
when he was obliged to take en- 
tirely to his bed, where he lay 
under the excruciating pains of 
gout and rheumatism, ull the 10th 
of January 1777, and then was 
released trom all his labours.” 
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{From Mrs. Barsautn’s Account of his CorresPponpvencr. ] 


“ R. Samuel _ Richardson, 

| whose name and genius 
no English readers, and, it may 
be added, few foreign ones, are 
unacquainted with, is one in- 
stance, among innumerable others, 
ef natural talents making their 
way to eminence, under the pres. 
sure of narrow circumstances, the 
disadvantage of obscure birth, 
and the want of a liberal educa- 
tion, 

“ The following is the account 
he gives of his family, ina letter 
to Mr. Stinstra: « My father was 
* avery honest man, descended of 
a family ot middling note, in the 
* county of Surry; but which hav- 
18 for several _ generations a 
arge number of children, the 
‘ not large possessions were split 
ae erided, so that he and his 
; i 1ers — put to trades, and 
a sisters Were married to trades- 

mene My mother was also a 


good woman, of a family not 
‘ungenteel ; but whose father 
‘and mother died in her in- 
‘fancy, within half-an-hour of 
‘each other, in the London 
‘ pestilence of 1665. 

‘ My father’s business was that 
‘of a jomer, then more distinct 
‘from that of a carpenter than 
‘now it is with us. He was a 
‘ good draughtsman, and under- 
‘stood architecture. IJlis — skill 
‘and ingenuity, and an under 
standing superior to his busi- 
ness, with his remarkable integri- 
‘ty of heart and manners, made 
him personally beloved by  se- 
veral persons of rank, among 
whom were the duke of Mon- 
mouth and the first earl of 
Shaftsbury, both so noted in 
our English history. Their known 
favour for him haviug, on the 
duke’s attempt on the crown, 
subjected him to be looked upon 
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with a jealous eye, notwithstand- 
ing he was noted for a quiet and 
inoffensive man, he thought pro- 
per, on the decollation of the 
first-named unhappy nobleman, 
to quit his London business, and 
to retire to Derbyshire, though 
to his great detriment; and there 
I and three other children out 
of nine were born.— 

‘I recollect, that I was early 
noted tor having invention. I 
was not fond of play, as other 
boys: my school-fellows used to 
call me Serious and Gravity; and 


five of them particularly delight- 


ed to single me out, either‘ for 
a walk, or at their fathers’ houses, 


‘or ut mine, to tell them stories, 


as they phrased it. Some 1 
told them, from my reading, 
as true; others from my head, 
as mere invention; of which 
they would be most fond, and 
often were affected by them. 
One of them particularly, I re- 
member, was for putting me to 
write a history, as he called it, 
on the model of Tommy Pots. 
I now forget what it was, only 
that it was of a servant-man 
preferred by a fine young lady 
(for his goodness) to a lord, 
who was a libertine. All my 
stories carried with them, I am 
bold to sav, an useful moral.’ 


« Tt is in like manner related of 


the abbé Prevét, one of the most 
affecting of the French novelists, 
that, when he was among the 
Carthusians, into which order he 
had originally entered, he was ac- 
customed to amuse the good fa- 
thers with telling them stories of 
his invention; and once, it is re- 
corded, they sat up the whole 


night listening to him. 


But not 


only our author’s inventive turn, 
. % . . , 
the particular mode in which he 


exercised it Was very early deters 
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mined. He was fond of 
things, which boys h: - 
SS» Which boys have generally 

an aversion to—letter-writing, and 
the company of the other sex, An 
incident, which he relates in the 
following words, shews how early 
he had devoted himself to be the 
Mentor of his female acquaint. 
ance : 

‘ From my earliest youth I had 
‘ a love of letter-writing: I was 
‘not eleven years old when | 
‘ wrote, spontaneously, a letter 
‘ to a widow of near fifty, who, 
‘ pretending to a zeal for reli. 
‘ gion, and being a constant fre. 
‘ quenter of church ordinances, 
‘ was continually fomenting quar- 
‘ rels and disturbances, by back- 
‘ biting and scandal, among all 
her acquaintance. I collected 
from the scripture texts that 
made against’ her. Assuming 
the style and address of a persou 
in years, I exhorted her, I e:- 
postulated with her. But my 
hand-writing was known. I was 
challenged with it, and owned 
the boldness; for she complained 
of it to my mother with tears. 
My mother chid me for the free- 
dom taken by such a boy witha 
woman of her years; but know- 
ing that her son was not oi a 
pert or forward nature, but, on 
the contrary, shy and bashful, 
she commended my principles, 
‘ though she censured the liberty 
© taken.’ _P 

“ Notwithstanding the ill-will 
which this freedom might draw 
upon him from individuals, he 
was, he tells us, a general f2 
vourite with young and old. 

¢ Asa bashful and not forward 
‘ boy, I was an early favoumte 
‘ with all the young women ot 
¢ taste and reading m the neigh- 
‘ bourhood. Halt a dozen ° 
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their needles, used, when they 
‘got a book they liked, and 
. thought I should, to borrow me 


«to read to them; their mothers 


‘sometimes with them; and both 
‘ mothers and daughters used to 
‘be pleased with the observations 
‘ they put me upon making. 

‘ { was not more than thirteen, 
‘when three of these young wo- 
‘men, unknown to each other, 
having an high opinion of my 
‘taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love-secrets, in order to induce 
‘me to give them coptes to write 
‘ after, or correct, for answers to 
their lovers’ letters: nor did any 
‘one of them ever know that I 
was the secretary to the others. 
I have been directed to chide, 
and even repulse, when an of- 
fence was either taken or given, 
* at the very time that the heart of 
the chider or repulser was open 
before me, overflowing with 
esteem and affection; and the 
fair repulser, dreading to be 
taken at her word, directing this 
word, or that expression, to be 
oftened or changed. One, highly 
eratified with her lover’s fervour, 
and vows of everlasting love, has 
sad, when I have asked her 
direction; I cannot tell you what 
to write; but, (her heart on 
her lips) you cannot write too 
kindly; all her fear was only, 
that she should incur slight tor 
* her kindness.’ 

“ Homan nature is human na- 
ture in every class; the hopes and 
the fears, the perplexities and the 
Struggles, of these low-bred girls 
m, probably, an obscure village, 
supplied the future author with 
those ideas, which, by their gradual 
cevelopment, produced the cha- 
Tcters of a Clarissa and a Cle- 


mentina ; nor was he probably 
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lively manner, when sitting in his 
Srowto, with a circle of the best 
informed women in England about 
bim, who, in after times, courted 
his society, than in rAding to these 
girls in, it may be, a little back- 
shop, or a mantua-maker’s parlour, 
with a brick-floor. In the mean 
time, years went on; and the fa- 
ther of Richardson, being disap- 
pointed in his views of bringing 
him up to a profession, it became 
incumbent on him to chuse a hum- 
bler employment, and he fixed upoa 
that of a printer; chiefly, as he in- 
forms us, because he thought it 
would gratify his thirst for reading. 
He was bound apprentice to Mr. 
John Wilde, ot Stationers-hall, in 
the year 1706. He did not, how- 
ever, And it easy to gratity this 
thirst, though the stream ran by 
his lips. ¢ 1 served,’ says he, a 
‘diligent seven years to it; to a 
‘master who grudged every hour 
‘to me that tended not to his 
‘profit, even of those times of 
¢ leisure and diversion, which the re- 
‘ fractoriness of my fellow-servants 
‘ obliged him to allow them, and 
‘were usually allowed by other 
‘masters to their apprentices. I 
stole from the hours of rest and 
relaxation, my reading times for 
‘improvement of my mind; and, 
being engaged in a correspon- 
dence with a gentleman, greaily 
my superior in degree, und of 
ample fortune, who, had he lived, 
intended high things for me 3 
those were all the opportunities J 
had in my apprenticeship to carry 
it on. But this little incident I 
‘may mention: 1 took care that 
even my candle was of jny own 
purchasmg, that I might not, in 
the most trifling instance, make 
‘my master a sufferer (and who 
used to call me the pillar of his 
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* by watching or sitting-up, to per- 
* form my duty to him in the day 
‘time.’ ‘The correspondence with 
the gentleman just mentioned, 
must have betn of great service to 
the young apprentice, in gaining 
that fluency of pen which he was 
remarkable for, though it appears 
he was deprived by death of the 
patronage he expected. *£ Multi- 
‘tudes of letters passed between 
* this gentleman and me; he wrote 
* well, wasa master of the epistolary 
“style. Our subjects were various : 
“ but his letters were mostly narra- 
‘tive, giving me an account of 
‘his proceedings, and what beiel 
‘him in the diverent nations 
‘through which he travelled. 1] 
‘could from them, had I heen at 
‘liberty, and had I at that time 
© thought of writing as I have since 
‘done, have drawn great helps: 
‘but many years ago, all the let- 
* ters that passed between us, by a 
* particular desire of his (lest they 
‘should ever be published) were 
‘committed to the Hames.’ 

“ After the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship, our author continued 
five or six years working as 2 com- 
positor and corrector of the press 
to a printing-office, and part of the 
time as an overseer; and, at length 
thus working his way upwards into 
day-light, he took up his treedom, 
and set up for himself; at first 
in a court in Fleet-strect, from 
whence, as his business grew more 
extensive, he removed into Salis- 
bury-court. 

“ Richardsoy. was not one cf 
those who make genius an excuse 
for idleness) He had been dili- 
gent and conscientious 2s an ap- 

rentice, he was assiduous and li- 

ral as a master. Lesides the 
proper work of a printer, he did a 
good deal of business for the book- 
sellers, in writing for them in- 





dexes, prefaces, and, as he Styles 
them, honest dedications, These 
humble employments tended to 
facilitate to him the use and ma. 
nagement of the pen. Mr. Richard. 
son § punctuality, and the honour 
and generosity vf his dealings, soon 
gained him (friends, and his by. 
siness greatly flourished. He print. 
ed, for a while, the True Briton, 
a periodical paper, published ig 
1725, under the auspices of the 
duke of Wharton, who, at that 
time, was endeavouring to fomenta 
spirit of opposition in the city; and, 
to gain popularity, became a mem. 
ber of the wax-chandlers company. 
Richardson, though his principles 
were very different, was intimate 
with him, as was also, in early life, 
Dr. Young. Some of the numbers 
of the True Briton were prose. 
cuted; but Mr. R. escaped, as his 
name did not appear. He was 
engared some time in printing 2 
newspaper, called The Daily Jour 
nal, and afterwards, The Daily 
Gazetteer. ‘Through the interest 
of the speaker, Mr. Onslow, he 
had the printing of the journals of 
the houce of commons, intwenty-six 
volumes, folio. Mr. Onslow had 
a great regard for him, and often 
received him at his house in Em- 
ber-court. Polite regards are some- 
times more easily obtained than 
money from the court end of the 
town. Mr. R. did not find this 
branch of his business the one which 
vielded him the quickest returns 
He thus writes to his friend Aaron 
Hill: « As to my silence, I have 
‘ been at one time exceedingly busy 
‘in getting ready some volumes 
¢ of journals, to entitle myseil re 
‘payment which yet I never h ' 
‘no, not to the value of a shilling, 
‘though the debt is upwards of 
‘three. thousand pounds, an 
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éand been excessively pressed for 

‘the want of it.’ 

« He was chosen master of his 
company, an office, which, in the 
stationer’s company, is not only 
honourable but lucrative, in 1754; 
on which occasion one of his friends 
tells him, that though he did not 
doubt his going very well through 
every other part of the duty, he 
feared Kis habitual abstemiousness 
would allow him to make but a 
very poor figure at the city feasts. 
His indulgencies were not of the 
sensual kind—he had, according 
to the salutery custom of the Lon- 
don citizens, a country residence ; 
frst at North-end, near Hammer- 
smith, and afterwards at Parsons’s- 
green, where he spent the time he 
could spare from business, and sel- 
dom without visitors. He loved 
to encourage diligence and early 
rising amongst his journeymen, 
and often hid a half-crown amongst 
the letters, so that the first who 
came to Work in a Morning might 
find it. At other times he brought, 
for the same purpose, fruit from 
his garden. 

“Mr. R. was twice married; his 
ft t wite was Allington Wilde, 
his master’s daughter; she died in 
731. His second was the sister 
ot Mr. James Leake, bookseller, 
at Bath, with whom he always 
maintained a very friendly inter- 
course: this lady survived him. 
Ot his family, history, and the 
Many Wounds his affectionate na- 
ture receive the loss of those 
dear to him, he thus speaks in a 
etter to lady Bradshaw, who had 
ren plea ling against a melan- 
Soy termination to Clarissa. 

il Ah! madam; and do you thus 
was Spon me. Forgive an inter- 
“ping sigh, and aliow me a 

MT abruption. 


t 
cen tic you, madam, that I have 
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been married twice; both times 
happily: you will @uess so, as to 
my first, when [ tell you that I 
cherish the memory of my lost 
wile to this hour: and as to the 
second, when I assure vou that I 
can do so without derogating 
from the merits of, or beine dis- 
allowed by my present; who 
speaks of her on all occasions, as 
respectfully and uatfectionately as 
I do myself. 

“<« By my first wife I had five 


sons and one dauchter; some of 


) 


them living, to be delightful 
prattlers, with all the appear- 
ances of sound health, lively in 
their features, and promising as 


to their minds; and the death of 


one of them, I doubt, accele- 
rating from grief, that of the 
otherwise laudably afflicted moe 
ther. 1 have had, by my pre- 
sent wife, five girls and one boy; 
I have buried of these the pro- 
mising boy, and one pirl: four 
girls I have living, all at present 
very good; their mother a true 
and instructing mother to them. 

“6 "i‘hus have I lost six sons (all 
my sons) and two daughters, 
every one O} which, to answer 
your question, | parted with with 
the utmost regret. Other heavy 
deprivations of triends, very near, 
and very dear, have I also sut- 
fered, [I am very susceptible, | 
will veniure to say, of impres- 
sions of this nature. A fat! 
an honest, a worthy father, I Jost 
by the accident of a broken thigh, 


—— 
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g 
a * ' 
snapped by a sudden jirk, endea- 


vouring to recover a slip passing’ 
through his own yard 


, 


° My lile 
ther, whom J attended in every 
stage of lis last illness, [ long 
mourned for. Two brothers, very 
dear to me, I lost abroad. A 
friend, more valuable than most 
brothers, wus taken from me. 
L ‘No 
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were so affected with these re- 
peated blows, that | have been 
‘iorced, after trying the whole 
‘materia medica, and consulting 
many physictans, as the only pal- 
Native (not a remedy be ex- 
‘ pected) to go into a regimen ; 
‘and, for seven years past have I 
¢ forborne wine and flesh und fish; 
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Fee ‘and, at this time, I and all my 
:o ie ‘family are in mourning for a 
. * Y + 9 

4 i ‘goed sister, with whom veither 


I would have parted, ceuld f 
‘have had my choice. Trem these 
‘ affecting dispensations 5 will you 
‘ not allow me, miudam, to remind 
‘an unthinking world, tmmersed 


eS, 
a ~ 
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‘in pleasures, what a life this is 
‘that they are so toud of, and to 


‘arm them ag ainst the atlectmg 
chanwves of it: 

“ Severely tried as he was, he 
had yet great comfort in his fa- 


} 
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+h ‘No less than eleven affecting his letters but his chief aman. 
aT * deaths in two years! My werves  ensis was his daughter Marth: 


ss in addition to his Po busi. 


NESS, Mr. Rach; irdson purch ased, 
in 1769, a moiety of the patent of 
law printer to his majesty, which 
dep: irtment of his business he care 
ried on in partnership with miss 
Catherine Lintet. From all these 
sornyces he wast enc abled to make 
that comfortable 


pl “OV sien for a 
rising family, which patient in- 
dust 4 | rod! cious! y directed, = 


generally, in this country enable 
man to procure 

“ Tie now had leisure, had he 
had health, to enjoy his reputation, 
his presperous circum slances, his 
chidren, and his friends: but, 
alas! leisure purchased by severe 
applic: ition often comes too late te 
be enjoyed ; and in a worldly, a 
W ell as in a reli gious SCSe, 
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when we find 


The key ef life, it opens to the gave. 


“ His nervous disorders mereas- 
ed upon him, aud his valuab le Tif 
at length terminated by 4 
stroke of an apoplexy, on the {th 

July, 176), 


Was 


ut the age of s- 
ventv-two. He was buried, by his 
own direction, near his first wile, 
in the middle aisle, near the pulpit 
of St. Bride’s church.” 








muly ; his daughters grew uP under 
vay his tuition, amviabl e and worthy; 
rT? a they were carefully educated, and 
. ie ; eugayred his tondest ath ction i. ee 
ih is remarkable that his da shter 
‘ 7 i Anne, whose earty tl-health had 
ea *® . ‘ . ° 
Nie | often excited his apprehensions, was 
a el i the Jast survivor ot the family. 
- They were all much employed in 
: (3 writing for him, and transcribing 
mii 4 = a hone Si cae tai Hii 
| 4 Ciuaracrer of Sa 
¥ 3 ‘ 
+ 
rlrom the 
Beh “s “MELE author of Clarissa was 
e ie a olwavs tond of female so- 
bt f | ciety. | te hived ina kind of Hower- 
‘ Ne 4 ra irden i hades ; they were his in- 
eo spuers, his critics, his Applaudcrs. 
Tit Connections of busi ipart, they 
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to engage ni conversation on some 
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Miss Mulso, atterwards Mrs. Cha- 
pone ; Miss Highmore, now Mrs. 
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Secker, and author of some much 
esteemed devotional pieces; miss 
Prescott, afterwards Mrs. Mulso; 
miss Fieldings ; and miss Colliers, 
resided occasionally with him. He 
was accustomed to give the young 
ladies he esteemed. “the endearing 
appe syegen of his danghters. He 
used to write in a little summer- 
house, or grotto, as it was call d, 
within his garden, before the fa- 
mily were up; and, when they me 
at breakfast, he communic ited the 
proeress of liis story, which, by 
that means, had every day a fresh 
and lively interest. T hen began 
the criticisn 1S, the ple: adin STS tor 
Harriet Byron or Clemei vera 
every turn and every incident w: 
eagerly canvassed, and the salen 
enjoyed the benefit of knowing be- 
foreehand how his situations would 
snke. ‘Their own little partialities 
and entanglements, too, were de- 
veloped, and becamie the subject of 
grave advice, or lively raillery. 
Mrs. Duncombe thus mentions the 
agreeable scene, in 2 letter to Mrs. 
Mulso. 

“<¢[ shall often, in idea, enjoy 
‘again the hours that we have so 
‘agreeably spent in the deli; ghtful 
‘retirement of North En 


f. 


‘For while this leasing ubiect I pursue 
iT i 
The . the garden, rush  - re my 
view . 
‘ There ia ‘bles st union, round the f 
> — ricf. 
gite, 


* Instres-e - 


Mrgcuon, peace, and chearful freedom 


ay 


Wait: 

* And t her e, a choi: of ] Lis t ‘ning nympis 
appe °T3 . 

‘ Opp: sd with wonder, or dissolved in 
tears: 


‘> 

Byt on her te 
dwells 

"An 
id love'ssoft symptoms innoeent! y teils, 


‘Th lw 
“SY ail, wirh conscious smiies, “those 
syaupt hs View, 


by those cOuscious smiles confess 
than true.’ 


“Mr. Richardson was a friend 
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neer fears when Marriet 
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to mental improvement in womens 
though under all those restrictions 
which modesty and decorum have 
imposed Upol the — In teed, his 
scritiments seem to have been more 
favourable to female literature, be- 
fore than after lis interceurse with 
the fashionable world 3 tor Clarissa 
has been taught Latin, but miss 
Byron is made to say, that she does 
no: even know which are meant by 


«] ? . > 
the learned languages, and to de. 


cl ive, that’ a Wonin who knows 
them is an owl among the birds. 
The prejudice agaiast any appear- 
ance of extraordinary cultivation 
in Women, was, at Oe period, 
very stron’. It will scarcely be 
belie red, by this eh rat ‘N, that 
Mis, delany, the accomplished 


Mrs. Delany, cbjects to the words 
intellect and ethics, in one of the cone 
Versation pieces, in Grandison, us 
too scholastic to proceed from the 
mouth of a temale. What would 
some of these critics have said, 
could they have heard youag la- 
dies talking of gases, and nitrous 
oxvd, and stimuu, and excitability, 
and al! the terms of modern sci- 


ence! ‘The restraint ol formea 


, Sa 
tines was painiul and hum: tings 
what can be more humnlia sini @ than 
t! e } Sut Ss , Of : iFectins Ignorance e 


and yet, | ‘perhaps, i it is not unde- 
Gryable that femaie genius should 
have somethiniy to overcome; so 
much, as to render it probabie, 
before a Woman Sieps out of the 
common walks of life, thut her ace 
quirements are solid, and her lo ve 
ti r literat are decided ; ind irres S- 
tible. ‘These obstacles did not pies 
vent the Epictetus of Mrs. Carter, 
nor the tolumes ef Mrs. Chapone, 
from being written and given to 
the world. 

“ Tie moral qualit: sof Richard. 
son were crowned with a seri 
and warm regard for religion; it 
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HARACTER® 
is conspi¢uots in all his works; and 
we shall, probably, not find any 
writings of the class of tenn 3 n 
which virtue and piety are so 
strongly and uniformly recom- 
mended, without any party y spirits 

or view to recommend a particular 
system; and it would be doing in- 
jnstice to the taste of the world not 
to say that they were highly valued 
on that account: The house of 
Richardson was a school of tir- 
tuous sentiment and good morals. 
The following letter, trom Mr. 
Reich, of L cips jc, shews the 
pleasing impression a visit to him 
made on the live], feetingss of a 
foreigner. 

* ¢ You know, sir, I set out for 
‘England pwely with a view of 
‘cultivating a personal acquaint- 
‘ance with so great a man as 
‘Mr. Samuel Richardson, who had 
‘so long endeared himself to me 
‘by his works, and who, after- 
‘wards, by the correspondence 
‘established between us, granted 
‘me his friendship. J arrived at 
‘ T.ondon the eighth of 7 Aug st, 
‘and had not much diiculiy in 
‘ finding Mr. Richardson in this 
. great city. He sya Cote a recepe 
tion worthy of the author of 
‘Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandi- 
*son; that is, with the same Jieart 
‘which appears throughout his 
‘works His person, his tamily, 
‘and even his domestics, al! an- 
‘swer this character. Tle carried 
‘me into his hibrary, and his print- 
‘ing-house, (for he is a printer,) 
‘in both which T never saw things 
* So well dis + ere “dd. Sund: 1\ follow- 
° Life, I was with him at his coun- 
‘try-house, (Selby-house) where 
‘his family was, with some ladies, 
‘acquaintances of his four dauyh- 
‘ters, who, with his lady, com- 
‘pose his family. It was there I 
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‘wit without vanity; and th ought 
‘ myself transported to an enchant. 
ed land. After chocolate, Mr, 
Richardson brought us into the 
rarden, adjoining to the house, 
{e invited me to partake of its 
‘fruits, of which the trees afforded 
the finest ot their kind; and, 
‘perceiving that [ hesit: ited, ga. 
thered some himself, which he 
‘presented to me: Every thing | 
‘saw, every thin ' taned, Tee 
called to me the idea of the 
‘golden age. Here are to be seen 
‘no counterfeits, such as are the 
‘offspring of vanity, and the de. 
‘light of fools. A noble simplicity 
‘reigns throughout, and elevates 
‘the soul. ‘he harmony of this 
‘charming family furnished me 
‘with many reflections on the com- 
¢ mon ill- iudged methods of educa- 
‘tion, whence springs the source 
‘ either of our happiness or misery, 
The ladies affected not that stif 
‘ preciseness peculiar to coquettes. 
‘Trained up by a parent who 
‘instructs them still more by his 
‘ * example than by his works, | they 
strive to imitate him; and, if you 
‘feel a tenderness for objects s0 
‘lovely, you will surely be sensibi? 
‘of a still greater res pect for them. 
o¢ in the m iddle a the garden, 
¢ over against the house, we came 
‘to a kind of grotto, where we 
‘rested ourselves. It was on this 
‘seat, Mr. Le Fevre (Mr. Rich- 
‘ ardson’ s friend) told me, th 
‘ Pamel:: Clarissa, and Gr andisons 
. nooesved their birth; I kissed the 
‘ink-horn on the side of tt We 
‘afterwards proceeded to & es 
‘ (dinner) where an opportunity 
‘was oflered me of reading the 
‘letters written to me by Malle. 
‘Sack, from Berlin, concerning 
‘my voyage, and Mr. Rie * 
‘ One might in them discern ™ 
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‘reristic Of that lady; and every 
‘one listened with the closest ai- 
‘tention to Whatever truth oobli- 
‘ged me to say concerning her. 
‘Whereupon Mr. Richardson ob- 
‘served to me, that the ladies in 
‘company were all his adopted 
‘daughters: that he should be 
‘very proud to give to them, as 
‘well as to his own, so charming a 
‘sister; and desired to signity as 
‘much to her, aad to send her his 
‘ picture, which he gave me for 
‘that purpose. ‘The rest of our 
‘ discourse turned on the merits ot 
‘Mr. Geltert, and ot some other 
‘Germans of distinction. I told 
‘him, we had the same reason to 
‘glory in our relationship, as coun- 
‘trymen of these worthy gentle- 
‘men, as the English had im re- 
‘gard to him. Mr. Richardson’s 
‘usual modesty dictated his answer. 
‘ Towards evening he brought me 
‘to London, where he made me 
‘promise to come and see him as 
‘oftenas I could. On the Sunday 
‘following I was with him again 
‘at his pleasant country seat. We 
‘found there a large company, all 
‘people of merit; Mr. Miller, au- 
‘ thor of the Gardener’s Dictionary, 
‘(which has been translated at 
‘Nurnburg, with such success,) 
‘and Mr. Highmore, the famous 
painter, were there. ‘This last, 
‘two days afterwards, conferred 
‘on me a genteel piece of civility, 
‘which I shall never forget: he 
‘must, indeed, be the accomplish- 
ic a he appears to be, 
ie eal ieee sk anata 
r ene ¥ - sO good a grace. 
, Was extremely concerned on not 
, Sting his only daughter, who 
Was in the country. I have read 
om of her letters, which excite 
2 me the highest esteem both for 
he ng inderstanding and her heart. 
sof Ho evening IT took my leave 
tthe family, and returned with 
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Mr. Richardson. I saw him se- 
‘ veral times since, during the eight 
‘days I staid in England; but it 
‘was necessary, at last, to quit 
that divine man. I gave him the 
letter entitled No. I. he em- 
braced me, and a mutual ten- 
‘ derness deprived us of speech. He 
‘accompanied me with his eyes as 
‘far as he could; I shed tears.’ 

“ Richardson was, im _ person, 
below the middle stature, and in- 
clined to corpulency; of a round, 
rather than oval, tace, with a tair 
ruddy complexion. His features, 
says one, who speaks from recole 
lection, bore the stamp of good 
nature, and were characteristic ot 
his placid and amiable disposition. 
He was siow in speech, and, to 
strangers at least, spoke with re- 
serve and deliberation; but, in his 
manners, was affable, courteous, 
and engaging ; and when surround- 
ed with the social circle he loved to 
draw around him, his eve sparkled 
vith pleasure, and often expressed 
that particular spirit of archness 
which we see in some of his charac- 
ters, and which gave, at times, a 
Vivectty to his conversation, not 
expected trom his general tacitur- 
nity and quiet manners. He has 
left us a characteristic portrait ot 
himself, m a letter to lady Brad- 
shaigh, written when he was in his 
sixtieth year, betore they had seen 
oncanother. She was to tind him 
out by it (as she actually did,) as 
he walked in the park. * Short, 
‘rather plump, about five feet five 
‘inches, fair wig, one hand gene- 
‘rally in his bosom, the other a 
‘cane in it, which he leans upon 
‘under the skirts of his coat, that 
‘it may imperceptibly serve him 
‘as a support, when attacked by 
‘ sudden tremors or dizziness, of a 
‘light brown complexion, teeth not 
‘yet failing him.’ What follows 
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is very descriptive of the strugele 
in his character between :anate 
bashfulness and a tarn for ohser- 
vation. § Looking directly fore- 
‘rieht, as passengers would ima. 
‘eine, but observing all that stirs 


on etther hand of him, without 


uu 

—!. ’ P 7 
‘moviny hisshort neck; 2 regular 
‘even pace, stealmg away grouad 


‘rather than sceming to rid it; a 
‘grey eye, too often overclouded 
‘by mistiness from the head, by 
¢ chance lively, very lively if he sees 
‘any he loves; tf he approaches a 
‘ladv, his eve is never Axed first 
“on her face, but on her feet, and 
‘rears it up by degrees, seening 
*to set her down as so or se.’ 

“ The health of Richardson was 
grievously affected by those dis- 
orders which pass under the de- 
nomination of nervous, and are the 
usual consequence ot bad aiv, con- 
finement, sedentary employment, 


. ‘ ’ 
and the wear and tear ct the men- . 


tal faculties. It ts astonishing how 
. ‘ . Ce) —_ 
aman who hed to raise his fortun 
by the slow precess of his ow) In. 
! 7* a . 
dustry, to tale care of an extensive 
, . 
business, to educate his own fae 
“jy om P 1 r ees, Oe ¢ . 
milv, and to be a father to many 
ot his relattens, could find rime in 
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‘nimeteen close printed volumes,’ 
as § Orrens Mentrons, WAEN msiste 
mer wron it, in answer to the in- 
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iD . VWi tite W 6 ~ rrl¢ ite tiiat he had 
niveady writfen more than enourh, 
Where there evists strone CENTS, 
tac Mund tS uMperous, 
nd wilh be chewed: But the body 
too often aks volar it 64 i had 
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letter without menionine these 
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nervous or paralvtic tremors, which 
indeed are very observable in hose 
letters written with his own hand, 
and which oblived him oit ntoem, 
ploy the hand of another. Yet his 
writing, to the last, was small, 
even, and very legible. Th ugh 
a strong advocate for public wor. 
ship, he had discontinued for many 


years going to church, on acco Int, 
as he tells lady B. of his not being 
able to bear a crowd. It is pro. 
bable, however, that he also want. 
ed the relaxation of a Suaday spent 
mthe country. He tock tar-Wwuter, 
then very much in vogue, and 
lived for seven vears upon 2 vere: 
table diet; but his best remedy was 
probably his country house, and 
the amusement of ‘Tunbridge, 
which he was accustomed to fre. 
quent in the season. He never 
could ride, being, as he declares, 
quite a cockney, but used a cham- 
ber horse, one of which he kept at 
each of his houses. IJTis nervou, 
maladies notwithstanding increas- 
ed, and for years before his death 
he could not lift the quantity of a 
small glass of wine to his mouth, 
though put into a tumbler, without 
assistance. He loved to complain; 
hut who that suffers from disorders 
that aflect the very springs of lite 
and happiness, does not > Vv no 
does not wish for the friendly sooth. 
ings of sympathy, under mala. 
dies from which more material re- 
lief is not to be expected? That sym: 
pathy was feelingly expressed by 
Mrs. Chapone, in her Ode to Health, 
in the following apostrophe : 


¢ Hast thou not left a Richardson unb sa 


é Fie woos thee still in vain, selentiess 
maid. . 

‘Tho’ skill’'d in sweetest accents ¢ 
persuade, 
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¢ And wake soft pity im tae ; 
? fame 


“ sah? 
* Hem virtue loves, and brigniest 
is his : lett 
. . ‘ 
¢ Smile thou too, goddess, and comp! 
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« Jn the latter part of his life he 
was rarely seen among his work- 
men, sometimes not twice na year, 
and, even when he was in town, 
gave his directions by lizcle notes. 
His principal workman was hard ol 
hearing; and Richardson te't a 
nervous irritation, which made t 
not easy for him to bear any thing 
of hurry or personal altercation. 

« His will shews the same equt- 
table, friendly, and beneficent dis- 

sition, Which was apparent in his 
bie; legacies to a tribe of relations, 
to whom, it appears, he liad given 


little pensions during his life; one 
third ct his fertune to his wife, and 
the rest to De divided equally 
among his daughters; recommend- 
ing, however, A's daughter Ann 

to her mother’s peculiar care, from 
the weak state of her health and 
Yet this object of his ten- 
der anxicty was the survivor of 
the whole family. She is said to 
have possessed ‘an excellent and 
‘cultivated understanding, tru 

‘piety, sensibility, resignation, and 
‘ strength of mind.’ ” 
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Suort Account of E. Darwis. 


{From Miss Srwagp’s Memorrs of his Lire. ] 


“ R. Erasmus Darwin was 
the son of a private gentle- 
man, near Newark, in Notting- 
hamshire. He came to Lich- 
field to practise physic in the 
autumn of the year 17.356, at the 
age of twenty-four ; bringing high 
recommenditions trom the univer- 
sity of Edinbureh, in which he had 
studied, and from that of Cam- 
bridge, to which he belonged. 
“He was some whet above the 
middle size, his form athletic, and 
inclined to corpulence ; his limbs 
too heavy for exact proportion. 
[he traces of a severe small-pox ; 
features, and countenance, which, 
when they were not animated by 
‘ocial pleasure, were rather satur- 
nine than sprightly; a stoop in the 
Shoulders, and the then protession- 
a! appendage, a laree full-bottomed 
Nes Rave, at tai early period of 
y+ aN appearance of nearly twice 
a ~ndlcadeaner; Florid health, 
arnest of good humour, a 
‘uniy smile, on entering a room, 
aad on first accosting his friengls, 


rendered, in his youth, that exte- 
rior agreeable, to which beauty 
and syinmetry had not been pre- 
pitious. 

«“ He stammered extremely ; but 
whatever he said, whether gravely 
or in jest, was always oak cael 
waiting for, though the inevitable 
impression it made might not al- 
ways be pleasant to individual self- 
jove. Conscious of great native 
elevation above the general stan- 
dard of intellect, he became, early 
in lie, sore upon opposition, whe- 
ther in argument or conduct, and 
always revenged it by sarcasm of 
very keen edge. Nor was he less 
impatient of the sallies of egotism 
and vanity, even when they were 
in so slight a derree, that strict 
politeness would rather tolerate 
than ridicule them. Dr. Darwin 
seldom failed to present their cari- 
cature in jocose but wounding 
irony. If these ingredients of col. 
loquial despotism were discernible 
in unworn existence, they increased 
as it advanced, fed by an ever- 
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growing reputation within and 


without the pale of medicine. 

“ Extreme was his scepticism to 
human truth. From that cause 
he often di.reg irded the account 
his patients ; cave of thenrselves, and 
rather chose to collect hs 3 intore 
mm: ation by 3 in direct inquiry ana by 
cross-examining them, than from 
their voluntary testimony. ‘That 
distrust and that habit were pro. 
bably favourabie to his skill in 
discovering the origin of Ciseases, 
and thence to ius preeminent 
success in eilecting their cure ;— 
but they impressed his mind and 
tinctured iis conversation with an 
apparent want of confidence in 
mankind, wiich was apt to wound 
the ingenuous and confiding spirit, 
whether seeking his medical assis- 
tance, or his counse! as a triend. 
Perhaps this proneness to suspicion 
mingled too much of art in his 
wisdom, 

“In1757, he married miss How- 
ard, of the Close ot Lichfeld, 


bloom Ing and lovely yo ung lady of 


eighteen. A mind, which h. id na- 
tive strength; an awakened taste 
for the works of imagination ; in- 
genuous sweetaess; delicacy ant- 
mated by i ar and sustain- 
ed by fortitude, made her a capa- 
ble, as well as fasemating compa- 
nion, even toa man of talents so 
jllustrious.—T'o her he cou!d, with 
conhdence, commit the important 
task of rendering his children’s 
minds a sor! fit to receive, and 
hning to fruit, the stamina of wis- 
com and science. 

“Mis. Darwin’s own mind, by 
Nature so well endowed, streroth- 
ened and expanded in the friend- 

ship, conversation, and confidence 
of SO be loved, $9 revered a prec 
tor. But alas! u 
youth, and a too de 
tron, the freqcency o 


situation, during the first five years 
of her marriage, had probably a 
baneful efiect. The potent skill, 
and assidi 1OUus Cares of h him, before 
whom di:scase daily vanished from 
the frame of others, could not ex. 
pel it radically irom that of her he 
loved. It was however kept at bay 
thirteen years.— 

6s T ‘hus died this superior woman, 
in the bloom of hte, sincerely re. 
eretted by all, who knew how to 
value her excellence, and Passion. 
ately rezretted by the selected few, 
whom she honoured wit hy her pers 
soual and confidential triendshi 
The year after his marriage, Dr. 
Darwin purchased an old half tim. 
bered house im the cathe dral vi vicars 
age, adding a handsome new front, 
with venetian windows, see come 
modious apartments. This front 
looked towards Beacon-street, but 
1ud no street annoyance, being se- 
parated from it by a narrow, deep, 
dingle, which, when the doctor 
purchased the premises, was over 
grown with tangled me iars and 
knot-grass. In antient days it was 
the rec eptacle of that water, which 
moated the Close in a semicircle, 
the other half being defended by 
the Minster pool. A fortunate 
opening between the opposite 

souses and this which has been de 
scribed, gives it a prospect, sutk- 
ciently extensive, of ple ysant and 

umbrageous fields. Across the 
deH, between his house and the 
street, Dr. Darwin flung a broad 
bridge of shallow steps with chinese 
palin f, Cc fesce nding from his hall- 
decr te the pavement pte 
gied and hollow bottom he parr 
into la Lwny eeetho CSS, and made 
a terrace onthe bank, which streteh- 
edina line,level wit hthe floor ot his 
apartments, planting the steep de- 


clivity with lilacs and rose-bushes 
he ecree Pr ed his terrace from 
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" ? 
the gaze of passengers, and the 
summer sun, ' 
eee by all that higher grew, 
(Of firm and fragrant feaf. ‘lhen swiftly 
rose 
‘Acantheys, and each odorous, bushy 
shrub, 


« The last gentleman who pur- 
chased this house and its gardens, 
has detroyed the verdure and plan- 
tations of thgt dell, tor the purpose 
of making a circular coach-road 
from the street to the hall-door ; 
a sacrifice of beauty to convemience, 
and one of many proofs, that alter- 
ation and improvement are not al- 
ways synonymons terms. ‘T’o this 
rus in urbe, of Darwinian creation, 
resorted, from its early rising, a 
knot of philosophic friends, in tre- 
quent visitation. ‘The rev. Mr. 
Michell, many years deceased. He 
was skilled in astronomic science, 
modest and wise. ‘The ingenious 
Mr. Kier, of West Bromich, then 
captain Kier. Mr. Boulton, known 
and respected wherever mechanic 
philosophy is understood. Mr. 
Watt, the celebrated improver of 
the steam engine. And, above all 
others in Dr. Darwin’s personal 
regard, the accomplished Dr. 
Small, of Birmingham, who bore 
the blushing honours of his talents 
and virtues to an untimely grave. 

ka About thi year 1705, came to 
Lichfield, from the neighbourhood 
of Reading, the young and gay 
philosopher, Mr. Edgeworth, a 
man of fortune, and recently mar- 
nied to2 miss Ellars of Oxford- 
shire, The tame of Dr. Darwin's 
Various talents allured Mr. E. to 

city they graced. Then scarce- 

Y two-and-twenty, and with an 
*xterior yet more juvenile, he had 
mathematic science, mechanic in- 
eee, ana a competent portion 

Ssicai learning, with the pos- 


session of the modern linguages. 
His address was yracel ally Sprite d, 
and his conversation eloguent. He 
danced, he fenced, and winged his 
arrows with more than philosophic 
skill; yet did not the consciousness 
of these lighter endowments abate 
his ardour in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. 

“ After having established 2 
friendship and correspondence with 
Dr. Darwin, Mr. Edgeworth did 
not return to Lichheld tll the 
summer of the year 1770. With 
him, at that period, came the late 
Mr. Day, of Bear-hil, in Berkshire. 
‘These young men liad been fellow- 
students im the university of Ox- 
ford. Mr. Day was also attracted 
by the same celebrated abilities, 
which, five years before, had drawn 
his friend into their sphere. He 
was then twenty-four, in possession 
of a clear estate, about twelve hun- 
dred pounds per annum.— 

“During the course of the year 
1780, died colonel Pole. Dr. Dar- 
win, more fortunate than Petrarch, 
whose destiny his own had resem- 
bled in poetic endowment and hope- 
less love, then saw his adored 
Laura free, and himself at liberty 
to court her favour, whose coldness 
his muse had recorded; to drink 
‘softer effusion from those eyes,’ 
which duty and discretion had ren- 
dered repulsive. Te soon, how- 
ever, saw her surroumled by rivals, 
whose time of life had nearer pa- 
rity with her own, yet in its sum- 
mer bloom, while his age nearly 
approached its half century ; whose 
fortunes were affluent and patrimo- 
nial; while his were professional ; 
who were jocund bachelors, while 
he had children tor whom he must 
provide. 

«“ Colonel Pole had numbered 
twice the years of his fair wife. 
His temper was said to have been 
pecvish 
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peevish and suspicious, yet not he- 
neath those circumstances had her 
kind and cheerful attentions to him 
oo cold or remiss. He left her 

a jointure of six hundred pounds 
per annum; a son to inherit his 
estate, and two female children 
amply portioned. 

« Mrs. Pole, it has already been 
remarked, had much vivacity and 
sportive humour, with very enga- 
ging frankness of temper and man- 
ners. FEarly in her widowhood she 
was rallied in a large company 
upon Dr. Darwin’s passion tor her, 
and was asked what she would do 
with her captive philosopher. ‘He 
* js not very fond of churches, I be- 
“lieve, and if he would go there 
‘for my sake, I shall scarcely iol- 
‘low him. He is too old for me 
‘Nay, madam, what are five 
* years on the right-side?’ She re- 
plied, with an arch smile, ‘ I have 
‘had so much of that right side!’ 

“ The confession was thought in- 
auspicious to the doctor's hapes ; 
but it did not prove so; the tri- 
aumph ot intellect was complete. 
Without that native perception and 
awakened taste for literary excel- 
fence, which the first charming 
Mrs. Darwin possessed, this lady 
became tenderly sensib'e of the 
flattering difference between the 
attachment of a man of genius, 


and wide celebrity, and that of 


young fox-nantiny esquires ; dash- 
ing militaries, and ped: intic FoWwns- 
men; tor she was said to have spe- 
c:imens cf all these classes iin her 
train. “Vhev could sn ak their o-rn 
passion, but could not im nina 9 
hercharn:s. However bene voient, 
friendly, es siweet-tempered, she 
was not perhaps « sucty the woman 
to have exclaimed with Akenside, 


- ® . . 
‘Niind, mind alone, bear witness earth 
, ‘ 
aie luv Gla 


* The living fountain 3 In risel 'f contains 
* Of bcauteous and su! 
“© Yet did her choice sup Pport his 


axiom when she took Dr. Darwin 
;Or ner nu shand. Dar ‘win, never 
handsome, or “personally graceful, 
with extre mnels impeded witerance ; 
with Lar Steatives on 2 rouch sur. 
face; older sree in appearance 
than in reality ; lame ard clumsy! 
—and this, w Nien half the w ealthy 
youth of Derbyshire were said to 
have d isputed the prize with him. 

« But it was rot without some 
stipulations, 2y spa ently hazardous 
to his pecuniary interest, that Mrs. 
Pole was persuaded to descend 
from her Laura-eminence to wife. 
hood, and probably to silence for 
ever, in the repose of poscession, 
those tender strains, which roman- 
tic love and despair, and after. 
wards the stimulating restlessness of 
doubtful hope, had occasionally 
awakened. 

“ During that visit to Dr. Dar. 
win, i which Mrs. Pole had 
brought her sick children to be 
healed by his skill, “4 had - 
a dislike to Lichfiek 1, and deci- 
dedly said, nothing could induce 
her to live there. His addresses 
did not subdue that resolve. 

«¢ Aiter so lone and prosperous 
a residence, to quit that city, cen 
tral in the Merctan district, from 
whence his fame had diffused t- 
self through the circling COUNNES, 
scemed a great : sacrifice; but the 
phitosonher was t90 much in love 
‘ hesitate one moment. He mat- 
ried Mrs. Pole in 178], and re- 
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« Why he constantly, from time 
ro time, withstood solicitations trom 
countless families of rank and opu- 
Jenc e, to remove to I, wide m, Was 
never exactly understood by the 
writer of these memoirs. She 
brows that the most brilliant pros 
spects of success in the capital were 

opened to him, from various quar- 
ters, early on his residence at Lich- 
fold, and that his attention to them 
was perpetually requested by emi- 
nent people. Undoubtedly those 
prospects acquired added strength 
and lustre cach year beneath the 
ever-widening spread of his fame. 
Conscious of bis full habit of 
body, he probably thought the 
established custom of imbibing 
changed and pure ‘air by almost 
daily | journies into the country, es- 
sential to his health ; perhaps to 
the duration of his life. In allu- 
sion to that perpetual travelling, a 
centleman ouce humorously direct- 
eda letter «Dr, Darwin upon the 
road.’ When himbaif wrote to 
Dr. Franklin, complimenting him 
om having united philosephy to 
modern science, he directed his let- 
ter merely thus, * Dr. Franklin, 
Amcrica;’ and said, he felt inclined 
tomake a still more flatic ring” su. 
perscription, ¢ Dr... Fran klin, the 
World’? His letter reached the 
sage who frst disarmed the light- 
Ng Of its tatal power, for the ane 

oe to it arrived, and w as shown 
inthe Darwinian circle ‘Ss; in which 
dad becn questioned the likelihood 
t Dr » Franklin ever receiving a 


fetter of such eeneral 
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only trace the outline of his remain. 
ing existence; remark the dawn 
and expansion of his poetic fame, 
and comment upon the claims 
which secure itsimmoertality. ‘The 
less does she rep. ‘et this limit ation, 
as Mr. Dewhurst Pilsbury, his pn- 
pilin infancy, his confidential friend, 
and frequent companion through 
ripened youth, is now writing “at 
large the life of Dr. Darwin, whe 
once more became a happy hus- 
band, witha second family of cll. 
dren springing iast around him, 
L'o those children the miss Poles, 
as themselves grew up to woman- 
hood, were very meriteriously at- 
tentive and attached. The eldest 
miss Pole married Mr. Bromley, 
and is sard to he happy m her 
choice of a worthy and amiable 
man. ‘The second miss Pole rave 
her lovely self to Mr. John Gis. 
borne, younver brother to the cele- 
brated moralist and poet of that 
name. 

« Sund: LV thee: ght eenthof April, 
1802, de prived Derby and its vici- 
nity, and the encircling counties, 
of Dr. Darwin; the lettered world 
of his genius. = Das inc: a few pre- 
ceding years he had been subject to 
sudden and alarmoe disorders of 
the chest, in which he always ap- 
plied the lancet : istantly and free- 
ly she had repeatedly risen in the 
nicht and bled himself. It was 
said th LY he suspected angina pecta- 
ris to be the cause of those his sud- 
den paroxysms, and that it would 
prod ice sudden death. The con. 
versition wich he held with Mrs, 
Darwin and her friend, the might 
before he died, gave colour to the 
report. In the preceding year he 
had avery dangerous iliness. Tt 
oriain vated from a_ severe cold 
c ugh t by obeving the summons of 
2 patient in Derby, atter he had 
himself taken strong medicme.— 
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His skill, his courage, his exertion, 
struggled vehemently with his dis- 
ease. Repeated and dari: ‘E use of 
the lancet at length subdued it, ae it, 
in al! likeliho« ad, i irreparably weak- 
ened the system. He never looked 
so well after as before his seizure ; 
increased debility of step, and a 
certai wanness of countenance, 
awakened those fears for him which 
preat numbers felt who calculated 
upon his assistance when hours of 
pain and danger might come. It 
was said, that during | his illness” he 
reprove d the > a astbill eg and tears of 
Mr s) Darwin, and bid her remem- 
ber that she was the wite of a phi- 
hoeopher. 
‘Phe public p: apers and maga- 
with tolerable ac. 
uracy, the naiure of his final sei- 
gure; the conversation he held in 
the warden of his new residence, 
the Priory, with Mrs. Darwin and 
her female friend; the idea which 
he communicated to them, that he 
was not likely to live to sce the ef- 
fect of those improvements he had 
planned ; Mis. Darwin affectionate- 
ly combaung that idea by obser- 
ving, that he looked 1 »markably 
well that evening 5 his reply that 
he had generally found himselt in 
his best health a tew days preceding 
his attacks; the spirits and strength 
with which he arose the next morn- 
Ing at six to write letters ; the large 
draught ot cold butter-milk, which 7 
according to his usual custom, he 
had swallowed: all these circum- 
stancesearly metthe publiceye; and, 
wi the mmperfect sketches of his hfe 
which accompanied thena, a strange 
habit was imputed to Dr. Darw mn, 
which presents such an exterior of 
idiot-seemin: g idelicac y that the 
author of this tract is teny pted to 
express her imtire dish, lief of its 
truth ; viz. that his tongue was ge- 
acrally hanging out of his mouth 
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Zines Tec rded, \ 


ot is Darwi * 
ashewalked along. She has oftes, 
of late years, met hira in the streees 
O17 Lichinela, aione an , , musing, 
and never witnessed a CUS tom 50 
ladecent. I’rem the early loss of 
his teeth he looked much ald ier th ° 
he was. That loss exposes th 
tongue to view while spe aki Ng, a nd 
Dr. Darwin’s mouth ce rtainly thus 
disclosed the ravages of time, but 
by no means in any offensive de. 
gree. 

Tt was the general opinion thar 
a glass ot brandy might have saved 
him for that time. _ Its effects 
would have been more powerful 
from his urter disuse of spirits ; but 
such was the abhorrence tn which 
he held them, that itis probable no 
intreaties conld have induced him 
to have swallowed a di im, thou f 
surely on any sudden chill of t 
blood, its effect, sO injurious on 
habitual application, might have 

roved restoring. 

“On that last morn: ing, he had 
written one page . a very spright. 
ly letter to Mr. Edgeworth, dee 
scribing the priory, and his pu 
posed alterations there, when the 
fatal signal w 5 FIVE) i. He rang the 
bell, : Aas? eS dh us servant to send 
Mrs. Darwin to him. She came 
immediately, with lis daughter, 
miss Emma Darwin. ‘They sa 
him shivering and pale. He de. 
sired them to send directly to Der- 
»y for his surgeon, Mr. Hadley.— 
a, did so; but all was over be- 
fore he could arrive. 

‘ It was repor eed at Lichfield, 
that, perceivit Fe4 himsel li growing 
rapidly worse, he said to Mrs. pul 
win, ‘My dear, you must bleed me 
‘instantly.’ * Alas, I dare 10% 
will you? There 
lost’? ¢ Yes, my 


“ 
al 
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‘lesi—’ * Emma, 
‘is no time to be 

‘dear father, if you will direct! 
At that moment he sunk into hi ; 
chair, and expired !” 
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' From the same Work. } 


E was then twenty -four, m 

possession ot a cleare state, 
about twelve hundred pounds per 
annum. 

«Mr. Day looked the philoso- 
pher. Powder and fine clothes 
were, at that time, the appendages 
of gentlemen. Mr. Day wore not 
either. He was tall and stooped in 
the shoulders, tull made, but not 
corpulent: and in his meditative 
and melancholy air a degree of 
awkwardness and dignity were 
blended. We four 1 his features 
interesting and agrees ible amidst 
the traces of a severe small pox. 
There was 2 sort of weight upon 
the lids of his large hazle eyes; yet 
when he declaimed, 

‘of good and evil, 

*Passwn, and apathy, and glory, and 

shame,’ 

very expressive were the energies 
gleaming fiom them beneath the 
shade of sable hair, which, Adam- 
like, curled abo it his brow Ss. Less 
graceful, less amusing, less brilliant 
than Mr. E., but more hight; lma- 
Rinative, more classical, and a 
deeper reasoner: strict integrity, 
energetic friendship, open-handed 
bounty sedulous and diffusive cha- 
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“Mr. Day’s father died during 
his infancy, and lett him an estate 
of twelve hundred peunds per 2n- 
num. Soon after his mother mar- 
ried a gentleman of the name of 
Philips. The author of this narra- 
tive has often heard Mr. Day de- 
scribe him as one of those common 
characters, who seek to supply their 
inherent want of consequence, by a 
busy tering interference in circum. 
stances with which they have no 
real concern. 

“ Mrs. Philips, jomtured with three 
hundred pounds a year out of her 
son’s estate, wis left his sole guar- 
dian, or united with another person 
in the trust, whom she influenced. 
Hersel{, influenced by such a hus- 
band, often rendered uncomforta- 
ble the domestic situation of a high- 
spirited youth of genius. We 
may well suppose he a ntly 
brooked the preceptive imperti- 
nence, and troublesome suthenitg 
of aman whom he despised, and 
who had no claim upen his obedi- 
ence, —— he considered it asa 
aut , to }: SO me outward respect 
to the husband of his mother. 


b | 


« She frequently repined at the 
narrowness of her joiture, and 
still (rex pressed solicitude lest 
Mr. Philips, who had no fortune of 
his own, shenld lose in the decline 


ea) ) 
ayat 


of life, by loving her, all comforta- 

“ . nas? 
le subsistence. It was Mr. Day’s 
first act, on coming of age, and 
into possession of his estate, to auge 


ment his mother’s jointure to four 
id to se t le it upon Mr. 
Philips during his h fe. This boun- 
tv. to a mao who had needles sly 
mortified 
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mortifed and embittered so many 
years of his own invancy and youth, 
evinced a ver iia mind. 
Bh it mmd had also been wounded 
by the caprice of a young lady, wh 
‘ aad the triumph of a letiere 
heart,’ without knowing how to 
value and retain her prize.— 

« Even at that period, ‘when 
‘ 0 elate and gay, steps into 

bie’ Mr. Day was a rigid mora- 
hs , who proudly impose ‘don him- 
self cold abstinence, even from the 
raost innocent pleasures ; nor would 
he allow an actton to be virtuous, 
which was per neormne d upon any 
hope of reward, here, or hereafter. 
"This severity of principle, more 
abstract and spectous, than natural 
or useful, peeseved Mr. Day scep- 
tical towards revealed religion, 
though by no meens a cor nfirmed 
deist. Most uniike doctor John- 
son in those doubts, he resembled 
him in want of sympathy with such 
miseries as spring from retinement 
and the Sv Ite} aliec tious 3 resembled 
him also, in true compassion tor the 
sufferings of cold aad hunger.— 
To the power ot re dev ing them he 
nobly sacrificed ail the parade of 
tte, and all the pleasures of luxury. 
For that mass ef human character 
whieh constitutes po lished society, 
he avowed a sovercign contempt ; 
above all things he expressed aver- 
sion to the zx ce Tl ps lans of temule 
ecucation, ait:.duting to their ni- 
fluence the Sckleness which had 
stung him. He th vught it, how- 
ever, ):is duty to marry; nursed 
systematt = h feas of the force o of phi- 
sophic tuition to produce future 
virtue, aid tna ta mould the in- 


~~ Oo 


Sant and youthful mind. 

“ Ever despicabie in Mr. Day’s 
esumation were the distinctions of 
birth, and the advan: ages ¢ fwealth; 
and he had lear nt to look back with 
Teseutument to the allurements of 


egracegz. Fle resilyed, if na 
ble, that his wife should bh; 
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forming the minds of his childrep 

to si tub! ON Virtue and luierh CXCT 
. Ble dod a; 

tion, He vesolved alo, that she 


should he inipie as a mountain 
girl, ia her dress, her diet, and her 
manners; rearless and intrepid as 
the Spartan wives and R oman he. 
roines. “There was vo tinding sneh 
a creature ready made; philoso. 
phical romance could not hope 
it. He must mould some infant 
into the being his faney had imaged, 

“ With the late Mr. Bick el, 
then a barrister, in ‘cancer 
practice, and of tatntiess repni tion; 


-) 


‘and several years older t dient self, 


Mr. Day lived on terms of intimate 
friendship. Credentials were pro 
cured of Mr. Day’s moral probity, 
and with them, on his coming of 
ape, these two friends journied te 
Shrewsbury, to explore tie hospi- 
tal in that town for founding girls. 
From the little train, Mr. Day, in 
the presence of Mr. Bicknel, se 
lected two of twelve years each} 
both beautiful; one fair, with 
flaxen locks, and ltght eyes; her he 


ss . ree .) ‘ ar 
called Lucretia. phe ourer,ad ch Als 
' P| ! ' t 


auburn brunette, with darker 
more vlowmg bicom, and chesnut 
tresses, he named Sabrint. 

hese girls were obtamed on 
Written conditicns, for the per 
formance of whiel 
was guarantee. xn ny weret 
effect ; that Mr. Day should, wit 
in the twelvern mth after taking 
them, resign one jato tac proec- 
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man, giving one pe 
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married, or be a in bt nsmMess for her. 
elf. Upon eithea ot there eveiits, 
he pro mised to advance tour hun- 
: ed more, He av owed his inten- 

of e ducati g th e girl he should 
retail, with a View 160O Mm iking her 
his future wife ; solemnly engaged 
sever to violate her innocence; end 
plan, io 


“we 


it he should renounce his 
maintain her dec ently in some cre- 
ditable family till she married, 
when he promise.t five hundyed 
sounds as her wedding portion. 

“Mr. Day went instantly into 
France with these girls ; not taking 
an English servant, that they mig 

receive no idea: Hy EXE ept those which 
himself woe tch ose to impart. 

™ They teazed und perplexed 
him; they quarre!led, and tought 
incessantly ; they sickened of the 
small pox; they chained him to 
their bed-cide by crying and 
screaming it the were ever "left a 
moment with any person who 
could not speak to them in E snelish, 
He was | blice we to sit up | with ‘them 
many nievhits, to perform for them 
the lowest pea ol ASSI stance. 

“They lost no be: uty by their 
disease. Soon atter they had re- 
covered, crossing the a with 
is wards in a tempestuous day, 
the boat overset. Be ing an excel- 
lent swimmer he saved them both, 
though with diff iculty and danver 
to h imselt. 

“ Mr. Day came back to Eng- 
land in eight mon ths, hea sartily glad 
to separate the little pncee se Byam 

abrina was become the faveurite. 
He placed the fair I Lucretia with a 
cham ber ™m illiner, She behaved 
weil, and | became the w ‘ife of a re- 
spect ible lin ened a 1 London. 
a his return to his ans country, 


r, Ric rnel’s moth er, Wit th whom 
e+ ‘ 

~ reside some months in a coun. 
F village, while he settied his af- 


ntrusted Sabrine ato the care of 
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fairs at his own mansion-house, 
from which he promised not to re- 
move his mother. 

“1+ has been said before, that 
the jame of Dr. Darwin's talents 
ailured Mir. Day to Lichfield. 
a he led, in the spring of the 
ys "1770, the beauteous Sabrina, 
then thirteen years old ; and taking 
« twelvemonth’s ,possesston of the 
pleasant mansion in Stowe Valley, 
resumed his preparations for im- 
planting im her voung mind the 

characte ito virtues of Arria, Por- 
tla, a e Cornelia. bis experiments 
had not the success he wished and 
eapected.  TTer Spurit could nat be 

armed against the dread of pain, 
and the appearance of danger.— 
W) nen he ro ppee d mel ile ‘d £e aling- 
Ww: lipon ver arms she did not en- 
dn re it h alesis nor when he 
f _ pistols at her pettreoats, which 

» believed to be charged with 

ba ills, could she help starting aside, 
or suppress her screams. 

« When he tried her fidelity in 

secret-keeping, by telling her of 
well-invented dl: ingers to hin self, in 
which greater dancer would re- 
sult from it’s being ai scevered that 
he was aware of the ‘m, he once ot 
twice detected her having unparted 
them to the servants, and to her 
plav-ieilows. 

 # She betrayed an averseness to 
the study of bouks, and of the rudi- 
ments ¢ f ence, > a ich Pave al 
promise of ability, that sh wuld, one 
day, be responsi! le: for the educa- 
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tion of youths, WLoO Were to cite 
late the Gracchi. 

« Mr. Day persisted in these ex- 
periments, al sustained their con- 
tinual disappointment during @ 
year’s residence in the vicinity ot 
Lichfeld. The dificulty seemed 

motive to exer- 
tion, self-denial and heroism. It 
was against his sins to draw it 
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from the usual Tees, pecuniary 
reward, luxiury, ambition, or vanity. 
His v os cares had pre cluded 
“ knowledge of the v alne of ms - 

» the rej mutation of beauty, and 
its concomitint desire of ornament- 
ed dress. ‘The enly inducement, 
therefore, which this lovely artless 
girl could have to poe and sub. 
due the natural preference, in youth 
so blossoming, of ease to pain, of va- 
cant sport to the labour ot think- 
ing, was the desire of pleasing her 
protector, though she knew not 
how, or why he became such. In 
that desire, iear had greatly the as- 
cendant of affection, and fear is a 
cold and indolent teeling. 

“ Thus, after a serics of fruitless 
trials, Mr. Day renounced all hope 
of moulding Sabrina into the being 
his imagmation had formed; and 
ceasing to behold her as his future 
wife, he placed her 2t a boarding- 
school in Sut ton- Coldfield, War- 
wickshire. “His trust in the power 
of education faltered ; his aversion 
to modern elegance subsided.— 
Irom the time he fi 
vale of Stowe, he had daily con- 
versed with the beautititl miss Ho- 


a - - 
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Hora Sneyad ot Lichtield. With- 
out having received a Spartan edu- 
cation, she united a disinterested 
desire to } Von es t rtitude of Spirit, 
nutive stren: t} of bidts I} ‘et, hierat \ 


and scientitic taste, tO unswervine 


a - ' ’ ’ 
truta, lie i) oan tne Yraces,. viii 
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wis the very Flonora Snevd, tor 
whom Vth ‘srallant and unfortunate 
major Andre's taeaxtineutshable 
passion ts on poctic, as his military 


spear ya ate ' 
tam CPC ANC NAVMIESS aestinv are on 


patriot, record. Parental autho- 
rity having dissolvetl the juvenile 
engagements of this distinguished 
youth and maid, Mr. Day “offered 
to Honora his philos phic hand.— 
She admired his talents; she re. 
vered his virtues; she tried to 


school her heart into softer sen}: 


ments in his favour. She did nor 
succeed tn that : attemps, and inge. 
nuously told him so. Her sister, 
miss Elizabeth Sneyd, one yea 
younger than herself, was very 
pretty, very sprichtly » Very artless, 
and very eng: izing, though count. 
less degrees i inferior to the endow. 
ed and adorned Honora. To her 
the yetlove-luckless sage transterred 
the heart, whick Honora had with 
sighs resigned. Elizabeth told 
Mr. Day she could have loved him, 
if he had acquired the manners ot 
the world, instead of those austere 
singularities of air, habit, and ad- 
dress. 

“ He began to impute to them 
the fickleness of his tirst love; the 
involuntary iciness of the charming 
Honora, as well as that for whic! 
her sister accounted. He told 

‘lizabeth, that for her sake, he 
would renounce his prejudices to 
external refinements, and try to ac- 
quire them. He would go to 
Paris for a year, and commit him 

self to dai icing and fencing masters. 
He did so; stood daily an hour 
two in frames, to screw back i" 
shoulders, and point his feet; he 
practised the military gait, the 
fashicnable bow, minuets, and co- 
tillions: but it was too late ; ; habits 
so long fixed, could no more wan 
par 4 be overcome. theater 
vour, made at intervals, and | D5 
sible effort, was more reall) un 
graceful th: in the natural stoop, 
and unfashionable air. The stut- 
died bow on entrance, the sudden: ) 
recollected assumption of attitt ide, 
prompted the risible instead of ™ 
admiring sensation; neither wa 
the s ow v dress, in which he at 
back to his fair one, a jot more b 
coming. 

“ Poor Elizabeth reproach ed her 
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wide, upon which all this labour, 
these sacrifices had been wasted. 
She confessed, that Thomas Day, 
blackguard, as he used jestingly to 
style himse!t, less displeased her 
eye than Thomas Day, fine gentle- 
man. 
«Thus again disappointed, he 
resumed his accustomed pluimness 
of garb, and neglect ot his person, 
and went again upon the continent 
for another year, with pursuits of 
hicher aim, more congenial to his 
talents and former principles. Re- 
tuning to England im the year 
1773, he saw, that spring, miss Ho- 
nora Sneyd united to his friend 
Mr. Edgeworth, who was become 
a widower ; and, in the year 1780, 
he learned that his second love of 
that name, miss Elizabeth Sucyd, 
was also, after the death of Ho- 
nora, married to Mr. Edgeworth, 

“It was singular that Mr. Day 
should thus, in the course of seven 
years, find himself doubly rivalled 
by his most intimate friend; but 
his own previously renounced pur- 
suit of those beautiful young wo- 
men, left him without either cause 
Or sensations of resentment on their 
accouit. 

“From the year 1773 this hi- 
therto loye-renounced philosopher 
resided chiefly in London, and 
amid the small and select circle 
which he frequented there,often met 
the pretty and elecant miss Esther 
Mills, of Detbyshive, who, with mo- 
dem acquirements,and amongst mo- 
dish luxuries, suited to her large for- 
tune, had cultivated her understand- 
ing by Looks, and hey virtues by be- 
nevolence. ‘The again unpolished 
stoic had every charm in her eves, 

* She: 
Bu, 


AW Othello’s visage in his mind.’ 


rom indignant recollection of 


h Ss *e : 
~ age repeatedly baffled, Mr. 
ay looked with distrust on fe. 


attention ef however flatter. 
e ’ 
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ing semblance ; nor was it till after 
years of her modest, yet tender de- 
votion to his talents and merit, that 
he deigned to ask miss Mills, f she 
could, tor his sake, resign all that 
the world calls pleasures; all it’s 
luxuries, all it’s ostentation: if, 
with him, she could resolve to em- 
ploy, after the ordinary comforts 
of life were supplied, the surplus of 
her afluent fortune in clothing the 
naked, and feeding the hungry ; 
retire with him into the country, 
and shun, through rema‘ning ex- 
istence, the infectious taint of hu- 
man society. 

“ Mr. Day’s constitutional fault, 
like poor Cowper’s, seemed that of 
looking with severe and disgusted 
eyes upon those venial errors in 
his species, which are mutually to- 
lerated by mankind, This stain of 
misanthropy was extremely deep- 
ened by his commerce with the 
world, restrained as that commerce 
had ever been. Satiric, jealous, 
and discerning, it was not easy to 
deceive him; yet, in a few in- 
stances, he was deceived by the ap- 
pearance of virtues congenial to 
his own: 

‘ For neither man nor angel can discern 


* Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
* Invisible, except to God alone,’ 


‘«« To proposals so formidable, so 
sure to be rejected by a heart less 
than infinitely attached, miss Mills 
gladly assented; but something 
more remained. Mr. Day insisted, 
that her whole fortune should be 
settled upon herself, totally out of 
his present or future control; that 
if she grew tired of a system of 
life so likely to weary a woman of 
the world, she might return to that 
world any hour she chose, fully 
empowered to resume it’s habits, 
and it’s pleasures, 

‘«¢ They married, and retired into 
the country about the year 1780, 

£ accord. 
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according to the best recollection 
of the author of these memoirs.— 
No carriage ; no appointed servant 
about Mrs. Day’s own person; no 
luxury of any sort. Music, in 
which she was a distinguished pro- 
ficient, was deemed trivial. She 
banished her harpsichord and miu- 
sic-books. 'requent experiments 
upon her temper, and her attach- 
ment, were made by him, whom 
she hved but to obey and love. 
Over these she often wept, but 
never repined. No wite, bound 
in the strictest fetters, as to the in- 
capacity of claimig separate main. 
tenance, ever made more absolute 
sacrilices to the most imperious hus- 
band, than did this lady, whose in- 
eepen idence had been secured, and 
of wham nothing was demanded as 
2 duty. 

“ Thas Mr. D: iy found, at last, 
amid the very class he dreaded, 
that of tashtonable women, a heart 
whose passion for him supplied all 
the icquisites of his high-toned ex- 
pecia tOns. 

“Some eicht or ten years after 
his marriage, the lite of this sin- 
gular being became, m its meri- 


ee ey 


dian, a victim to one of his Uns 
common systems. He th ugh 
highly of the gratitude, cenerosi ., 
«ad Sensibility of Rebeens:3 and ri 
whenever they were dis. bedi ietit, 
unruly, or vic ious, It WAs OWE to 
previous ili usace from men. He 
had reared, ted, and tamed | /:. 
vourite foal. When it was timer 
should beceme = serviceable, dis. 
daining toemploy a horsebreaker, 
he would use it to the bit and the 
burthen himse:f. He was nota 
vood horseman. The animal, dis. 
liking his new situation, heeded not 
the soothing voice to which he had 
been accustomed. He plunged, 
threw his master, and then, with 
his heels, struck bim on the 
head an instantly fatal blow. It 
was said that Mrs. Day never at- 
terwards saw the sun; that she lav 
in ‘he ‘dy Into the curtains oft waich 
no light was admitted during the 
day, and only rose to stray alone 
through her garden, when night 
gave her sorrows cenyenial gloom. 
She survived this adored } 

two years, and then died, broken 
hearted, tor his loss.” 
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a“ Z giee forwardness of his c2- 

pactt Ly in the Season of Mi- 
fancy appeared to design him tor 
ascholar. The conscientious oc- 
eupation of his hours during the 
period of youth, when to trifle is re- 
carded as almost venial, prep arcd 
him tor the attainment of hit rary 
eminence. His manly yen 
ces: antly a s in arraaeme 
and imparts the jntelle 
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so be regarded as a seltish gratif- 
cation, but to be chiefly v: alued for 
the grand ex citements and impor- 
tant vids which it afforded to the 
attainment of religious knowledge, 

ad the formation of just princi- 
ples. When a young man, he ex- 

resses, in one of his private letters, 
his res vlution to be chiefly occu- 
pied | in * that noblest science to be 
‘ wood ; and after the experience 
of many years, when he was giving 
affectionate advice to one of his 
dau ghters, he thus strongly ineul- 
eates the unimportance of all lite. 
rary attainments which terminate 
ehor tot mor ali in nprov ement. £ You 
‘know my sentiments on these 
‘points so well as to tree me trom 
‘the necessity of adding, how tri- 
‘vial and insignificant are the 
‘noblest intellectual endowments, 
‘ia competition with benevolence 
‘of fecling and purity of heart ;— 
‘with that seustbility, and compla- 


‘cency, and accommodation of 


‘manners, which) 1 reaps it’s sin- 
‘ * cerest and highest pleasures from 
relieving the wants, al ending to 
Fs wishes, and cor naar ingy the 
‘Bt atification, of a single human 
being.’ | ; 
Asa member of civil society, 
2 mind such as his _ never for 
2 moment either entertain or in- 
tulcate 


Sears 
4X enormous faith of manv made for 
Onc.’ c 


“ Respecting forms of govern. 
ment, indeed, he was little attached 
to any particular theory, but rather 
anxious to be hold civil institutions 
Practically applied to the public 
pood. Hee uld sear ‘cely be culled 
a politic: ian, in the usual mea: ning 
eo the term, till, in the latter 
Years of his life, those events beran 
‘ agitate the world, which were 
Calculated to rouse the uttention 
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and interest the feelings of every 
man of thought and reflection. 

“ He was now led to investigate 
the character and conduct of the 
public men of his time. In one 
who, unhappily for his country and 
the world, has been too long ‘2 
statesman without power,’ he dis 
covered a liberality of sentiment 
and an openness of profession con- 
genial to his own. Contemplating 
the perilous situation of his country, 
an incessant prey to the rav; ages of 
war and the accumulation of pub- 
lic burdens, he described Mr. lox 
as her * Angel of Redemption.’ 
Of his rival, it is well known that 
le formed, in earlier life, a far less 
tavourable opinion, which the ex- 
perience of his riper ,years tended 
only to confirm. 

“ Yet his habits and inclination 
gencrally led him to the enjoyments 
of domestic society and the occu- 
pations of private life. Asa cheer- 
tul and most engaging compa- 
nion—an able and persevering in- 
strnetor of the youths committed 
to his care—a zealous promoter ot 
the mterests of le arning., with an 
especial revard to the eventual pre- 
dominance e of re ligion i—in these 
characters he is peculiarly worthy 
ot ben age pro] posed aS an exam. 


ple, and in these, indeed, it was his 


7“ ambition to excel. 

As a companion he has, we 
believe, been seldom equalled by 
any professed student; for, amo1 ng 
his various excell 
quial powers were emimently con. 
spicuous. No one was ever more 
fond of social mtercourse, or took 2 
more achive | 
enjoyment, by keeping conversa. 
tion alive, whatever turn it matyrlit 
take. 

“ Indeed, it could not be at a 
stand where he was present. The 
accommodating disposition with 
L o which 


lencies, his coll 
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which he applied his varied talents, 
evabled him to instruct by his 
learning, or to amuse by a rich 
fund of anecdote, and lively sallies 
of humour. Perhaps upon these 
occasions he was carried too far 
into the practice cf punning; at 
least, it might be thought so by 
those who have no talent for that 
species of leasantry, from which, 
however, i. carefully abstained 
when its indulgence might give 
uneasiness to others. 

“In conversation, he was not 
desirous of engrossing too larye a 
share, but rather solicitous to bring 
forward those around him, espe- 
cially the voung and the diffident. 
It might be trols said of him, that 
¢ in speech, neither the pleasantness 
‘ saataded gravity, nor was the so- 
‘ briety of it inconsistent with de- 
‘light. No man parted willingly 
¢ from his discourse: for he so or- 
‘dered it, that every man was sa- 
‘* tisfied that he had his share.’ 

“Though thus unassuming in 
his ma:ners, he was sure to attract 
attention to his sentinents on all 
subjects. Whenever these excited 
opposition, he would listen to the 
centrary op on with the .most 
patient and rmpartial attention ; for 
he was not less observable fir a 
candid and conciliating mode of 
argument, than for the readiness 
and command of language with 

which he could sustiin his own opi- 
nion. What he says of himself on 
this point was strictly correct. 
‘Though some people regard me 
‘as violent and selt-wiiled, f know 
‘very well, that I owe the extra- 
‘ordinary affection of my many 
: friends Lonoone property so much 
‘asa kind attention to their senti- 
* ments, anda civil manner of dis- 
* puting them.’ 

« That he was subject, especially 

in his carly years, to that irritabi- 
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lity of temper which is tao frequent. 
ly an attendant on genius, cannot 
be denied. During the latter 
riod of his life, however, he had so 
far acquired the mastery over 
his feelings, which were naturally 
strong, as to have been but very 
rarely betrayed, in his conversa. 
tion, into asperity of language, by 
the harshness or il) manners of an 
opponent. When sich painful 
circumstances occurred, they were 
dismissed as soon as possible from 
his memory, and never suffered to 
prejudice his mind in estimating 
the gencral merit even of those by 
whom his sentuments were rudely 
controverted. 

“ Such were the talents and dis. 
positions which he brought into his 
social intercourse; 2 pensive, yet 
pleasing recollection of which ena- 
bles us to speak upon this — 
with peculiar confidence. His 
early Jove of society has been de- 
scribed by himself, where he men 
tions that ‘during 2 five years’ con. 
‘ tinuance at college he never break 
‘ fasted, drank tea, or supped alone, 
‘ half-a-dozen times.’ He constder- 
ed it, under due restrictions, as the 
most usctul school of wisdom, and 
virtue, to beings endued with social 
faculties. His sentiments are not 
less accurately than beautifully de- 


scribed by the poet : 


‘Man in society is like a flower 

‘ Blown in its native bed; “tis there 

« Elis faculties, expanded in full bloom, 

‘Shine out; there only reach their preper 
Use- ‘ 


« Tt was doubtless chiefly ae 
to his early and continued indwi- 
gence of this disposition, that 
ave ded those awkward, 
quently unaccornodating 
liarities, se observable in men 
tired habits. Of himself 
marks, * I have always endeavor 
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ted to guard against those inde- 
‘corous absences, and alienating 
‘ singularities, too incident to stu- 
* dious men.’ | 

“To this freedom from every 
thing like repulsivé manners must, 
ina great measure, be attributed 
thateagerness with which his so- 
ciety was sought after by many 

sons of tastes and habits of life 
very different both from himself 
nd from each other; a proof of 
something singularly amiable and 
engaging in his conversation and 
deportment. Few had an opportu- 
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nity of coming once into his com- 
pany without desiring a greater in- 
timiacy. Some especially, from 
whorti in his latter years he received 
peculiar marks of friendship, were 
in this manner introduced to his 
acquaintance. 

«In the important character of 
atutor, the rationality of his me- 
thod of instruction miay be inferred 
from his eminent success, while his 
conduct towards the youths com- 
mitted to his charge secured at 
once their respect and affection.” 
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[From Lorp Tricnmoutu’s Memoias of his Lire.] 


“ JN the short space of forty- 

seven years, by the exertion 
of rare intellectual talents, he ac- 
quired a knowledge of arts, sciences, 
and languages, which has seldom 
been equalled, and perhaps never 
surpassed. Lf he did not attain the 
critical proficiency of a Porson or 
Parr in Grecian literature, yet his 
knowledge of it was most extensive 
and protound, and entitled him to 
a high rank in the first class of 
xholats, while as a philologist, he 
could boast an universality in which 
he had no rival. His skill in the 
idioms of India, Persia, and Ara- 
bia, has perhaps never been cqual- 
led by any European; and his 
compositions on Oriental subjects 
display a taste which we seldom 
und in the writings of those who 
had preceded him ia these tracts of 
‘erature. ‘The language of Con- 
stantinople was also familiar to 
him ; and of the Chinese characters 
and tongue, he had learned enough 
to enable him to translate an ode 
ot Confucius. In the modern dia- 


leets of Europe, French, Italian; 
Spanish, Portuguese, and German, 
he twas thor oughly conversant, and 
had perused the most admired 
Writers in thost languages.. I 
might extend the list by speciiyin; 
other dialects which he understood, 
but which ke had less perfectly 
studied. 

« But mere philology was never 
considered by sir William Jones as 
the end of his stttdies, not as any 
thing more than the mediim 
through which knowledge was to 
be acquired; he knew that‘ words 
were the dauehtiers ot earth, and 
things the sons of heaven,’ and 
would have disdained che character 
of a mere lineuist. In the little 
sketch of a treatise on education, 
which has been inserted in these 
Memoirs, he describes the use of 
language, and the necessity of ac- 
quiring the languages of those 
people who in any period of the 
world have been distinguished by 
their superior knowledge, in order 
to add to our own researches the 

£3 accumu. 









nations. 


kind. 
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accumulated wisdom of all ages and 
Accordingly, with the 
keys of learning in his possession, 
he was qualified to unlock the lite- 


rary hoards of antient and modern 


times, and to display the treasures 
deposited in them, for the use, en- 
tertainment, or instruction of tnan- 
In the course of his labours 
we find him elucidating the laws 
of Athens, India, and Arabia, com- 
paring the philosophy of the Porch, 
the Lyceum, and Academy, with 
the doctrines of the Sufis and Bra- 
min’; and, by a rare combination 
of taste and erudition, exhibiting 
the mythological fictions of the 
Hindus in strains not unworthy 
the sublimest Grecian bards. In 
the cleven discourses which he ad- 
dressed to the Asiatic society, on 
the history, civil and natural, the 
antiquities, arts, sciences, philoso- 
phy, and literature of Asia, and on 
the origin and families of nations, 
he has discussed the subjects which 
he professed to explain, with a per- 
spicuity which delights and in- 
structs, and ina sivie which fever 
ceases to please, where his aru. 
ments may not always convines. 
In these disquisitions he has more 
porticularly displiyed his protound 
Oriental levrniny: in Mustrating: toe 
pics Of grreat importance in the 
history of mankind ; and it is much 
to be | imented that he did not live 
to revive and improve them in 


England, with the ad antages of 


accumulated know! dye and undis- 
turbed leisure. 

“ A mere catalogue of the wri- 
tines Of str Wm, Jones wou'd show 
the extent and variety of his erudi- 
tions a perneal of them will prove, 
that it was no less deep than mis- 
cel] mcous. \\ hatever he 
discusses, his ideas flow with ease 
and perspicrity ; his style is always 
clear and polished; animated and 


tonic 
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forcible when his subject requires 
it. His philological, botanical, phi- 
losophical, and chronolovical dis. 
quisitions, his historical researches, 
and even his Persian grammar, 
whilst they fix the curiosity and 
attention of the reader, by the no. 
velty, depth, or importance of the 
knowledge displayed in them, al. 
ways delight by clevance of ai¢. 
tion. His compositions are never 
dry, tedious, nor disgasting ; and 
literature and science come from 
his hands, adorned with all their 
grace and beauty. 

“ No writer perhaps ever diss 
played so much learning, with so 
little affectation of it. Instead of 
overwhelming his readers with per- 
petual quotations from ancient and 
modern authors, whose ideas or in- 
formation he adopts, he transmutes 
their sense into his own language; 
and whilst his compositions ort this 
account have a pleasing uniformity, 
his less learned readers are enabled 
to reap the fruits of his laborious 
studies, 

“ His le@al publications have 
been noticed in these Memoirs: of 
ther merit 1 am not qualified te 
speak. | have been informed, that 
his Essay on the Law of Ba:lments 
was stamped with the apm 
of lord Mansfield, and that his 
writings show, that he had tho- 
roughly studied the principles o 
law as a science, Indeed it 15 aod 
possible to suppose, that sir Wi 
liam Jones applied his talents te 
any subject mm Vann. -t 

« Trom the study of law, which 
he cultivated with enthusiasm, he 
was led to an admuirat n of the 


laws of his Own country; ™ them 


he had explored the principles hs 
the British constitution, whic 
' t Y 
considered as the noblest and ” 
pertect that ever was — fe 
ae . ad mr 2 it he wou cheer i 
in defence of See 
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have risqued his property and life. 
In his tenth discourse to the so- 
ciety, in 1795, lide more than a 
vear before his death, we trace the 
came sentiments On this subject, 
which he adopted in youth. 

« «The practical use of history, 
in affording particular examples of 
civil and military wisdom, has been 
greatly exaggerated; but princt- 

les of actiun may certainly be col- 
cod fromit; and even the narra- 
tive of wats and revolutions may 
serve as a lesson to nations, and an 
admonition to sovereigns. A de- 
sire, indeed, of knowing past events, 
while the future cannot be known 
(and a view ot the present gives 
often more pain than ng 18 
seems natural to the human minc 
and a happy propensity would it 
be, if « very reader of histor y would 
open his eyes to some very impor- 
tant corollaries, which flow trom 
the whole extent of it. He could 
not but remark the constant effect 
of despotism in benumbing and des 
hasiny all those faculties which di- 
stingruish men irom the herd that 
prazes; and to that cause he would 
impute the decided inferiority of 
most Asiatic nations, antient and 


. 
, 


moder) » tO those in europe, who 
are blest with happier governs 
ments : he would see the Arabs 
risinny to glory, while they adhered 
fo the tree maxims of their bold 
ancestors, and sink 2 to misery 
from the moment when those 
. were abundoned, On the 
Other hand, he would observe with 
thirret, ‘that such republic in $£O- 
vernm 


THhaikime 


Hts was tena! tu promote Vil- 
tie and happiness, cannot a thetr 
Waluire be permaprent, but are pre- 
wey ly SuCcCe ded Ly Oligrarchie ’ 
Wich ho food man would wish LO 
lle would then, like 
the king of Lydia, remeniber So- 
mM, the wisest, bravest, and most 
« omplished vf 1 Nh, who asserts 


> du ible, 


in four nervous lines, that “ as hail 
“ and snow, which mar the labours 
“ ot husbandmen, proceed irum 
‘“« elevated clouds, and, as the de- 
“ structive thunderbolt follows the 
“ brilliant flash, thus is a free state 
“ ruined by men exalted in power, 
« and splendid m wealth, while the 
** people, from gross ignorance, 
“ chuse rather to become the slaves 
“ of one tyrant, that they may es- 
“ cape from the domination of 
‘“‘ many, than to preserve them- 
« selves from tyranny of any kind 
“ by their union and their vir- 
“ tues.” 

“ Since, therefere, no unmixed 
form of government could both pre- 
serve permanence and enjoy it; and 
since changes even from the worst 
to the best, are always attended 
with much temporary mischief, he 
would fix on our British constitu- 
tion (I mean our public law, not 
the actual state of things in any 
given period), as the best form ever 
established, though we can only 
make distant approaches to its 
theoretical perfection, In these 
Indian territories, which Provi- 
dence has thrown into the arms of 
Britain for their protection and 
weilure, the religion, manners, and 
laws of the natives preclude even 
the idea of political freedom 3 but - 
their histories may possibly sug- 
gest hints for their prosperity, 
while our country derives essential 
benetit from the diligence of a 
lacid and submissive people, who 
wiultiply with such increase, even 
afier the ravages of famine, tbat, 
in one collectorship out of twenty- 
four, and that by no means the 
largest or best cultivated (1 mean 
Ciishna-nagur), there have lately 
been found by an actual enumera- 
tion, a million and three hundred 
thousandnative inhabitants: wheuce 
it should seem, that in all Indta 
there cannot now be fewer than 

& 4 thirty 
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thirty millions of black British sub- 


jects.’ 


“ This quotation will prove, 
that he was not tainted with the 
wild theories of licentiousness, mis- 
called liberty, which have been 
propagated with unusual industry 
since the revolution in France ; and 
that whilst he was exerting himself 
to compile a code of laws, which 
should secure the rights and pro- 
webs of the natives of India (a Ja- 
your to which he in fact sacrificed 
his life), he knew the absurdity and 
impracticability of attempting to 
introduce amongst them that poli- 
tical freedom, which is the birth. 
right of Britons, but the growth of 
ages. Of the French revolution 
in its commencement he enter! ain- 
ed a favourable opinion, and, in 
common with many wise and good 
men, who had not as yet discover- 
ed the foul principle from which it 
sprung, wished success to the 
struggles of rhat nation for the es- 
tablishment of a free cgnstitution ; 
but he sawwith unspeakable disgust 
the enormities which sprang out of 
the attempt, and betrayed the im- 
purity ot its origin. ‘Things ill 
begun strengthen themselves with 
ill, We may easily conceive, and 
it is unnecessary to state, what the 
sentiments of sir Wiliam Jones 
would have been, if he had lived 
to this time. 

“ 1f the political opinions of sir 
William Jones, at any period, have 
been censured for extravagance, let 
it be remembered, that he adopted 
none but such as he firmly believed 
to arise out of the principles of the 
constitution of England ; and as 
such he was ever ready to avow 
and defend them. His attachment 
to hberty was certainly enthusias- 
tac, and he never speaks of tyranny 
or oppression but in the langua 
of detestation: this sentiment, the 
offspring of generous feelings, was 

be 


invigorated by his early acquaint. 
ance with the republican writers of 
Greece and Rome, and with the 
works of the most celebrated poli. 
tical writers of his own country ; 
but the whole tenor of his life, 
conversation, and writings, preves 
to my conviction, that he would 
have abandoned any opinion, which 
could be demonstrated irrecon- 
cilable to the spirit of the consti- 
tution. 

** With these principles he ever 
refused to enlist under the banners 
of any party, which he denomi- 
nated faction, and resisted the in 
fluence of private friendships and 
attach menis, whenever they mnvoly- 
ed a competition with his regard 
to the constitution of his country. 
‘These sentiments may be traced in 
his correspondence and_ publica 
tions, and they are sometimes ac- 
companied with expressions of re- 
gret arising from the impossibili 
of reconciling his political prinet- 
ples to the btas of his inclinations 
towards individuals. 

“ The latest political publication 
of sir William Jones, is prior to the 
year 1783. The temper of the na 
ticn, soured by a long and unsuc- 
cessful war, was displayed during 
the three preceding years, 1 the 
bitterest invectives and censures 
both in and out of parliament; and 
those who thought that the princ+ 
ples of the constitution had been 
invaded by the conduct of the mr 
nister, supported by a many in 
the house of commons, looked to 4 
reformation in the representauon 
of the country, as the only means 
of restoring the balance of the con- 
stitution. The revolution wa 
has since deformed the political 
state of Europe was not then fore- 
seen, and the experience fou 
ed on the consequences of the spe 
culations which led to it, or = 
emerged from it, was to be 3 
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quired. In judging of the political 
opinions of sir liam Jones, and 
the freedom with which they 
were published to the world, we 
should revert to the language and 
irit of the times when they were 
delivered. It may be further re- 
marked, that some political theo- 
ries, Which were held to be incon- 
trovertible, have of late years been 
questioned, and that the doctrines 
of Locke on Government, which it 
would once have been heresy to 
deny, no longer command that 
imphci acquiescence which they 
once almost universally received. 
“ Inthe first charge which sir 
William Jones delivered to the 
nd jury at Calcutta, he told 
ai that he aspired to no popu- 
larity, and sought no praise but 
that which might be given to a 
strict and conscientious discharge 
of duty, without predilection, or 
prejudice of any kind, and with a 
fixed resolution to pronounce on 
all occasions what he conceived to 
be the law, than which no indivi- 
dual must suppose himself wiser. 
His conduct as a judge was most 
strictly conformable to his profes- 
sions: on the bench he was labo- 
rious, patient, and discriminating : 
his charges to the grand jury, 
Which do not execed six, exhibit a 
veneration for the laws of his 
country, 2 just and spirited enco- 
mum on the trial by jury, as the 
greatest and most invaluable right 
derived from them to the subject, 
at tion of crimes, combined 
with Mercy towards the offender, 
occasional elucidations of the law, 
the strongest feelings of hu- 
manity and benevolence. By his 
knowledge of the Sanserit and 
Arabic, he was eminently qualitied 
sees the administration of 
oo the supréme court, by de- 
lecting misrepresentations of 


Hindu or Mahommedan laws, and 
by correcting impositions in the 
form of administering oaths to the 
followers of Brahma and Mahom- 
med. If no other benefit had re. 
sulted from his study of these lan- 
guages than the compilation of the 
digest, and the translation of Menu 
and of two Mahommedan law 
tracts, this application of his ta- 
lents to promote objects of the first 
importance to India and Europe, 
would have entitled him to the ac- 
knowledements of both countries. 
Of his studies in general it may be 
observed, that the end which he al- 
ways had in view, was practical 
utility ; that knowledge was not 
accumulated by him, as a source 
of mere intellectual recreation, or 
to gratify an idle curiosity, or for 
the idler purpose of ostentatiously 
displaying his acquisitions ; torren- 
der himself useful to his cauntry 
and mankind, and to promote the 
prosperity of both, were the pri- 
mary and permanent motives of 
his indefatigable exertions in ace 
quiring knowledge. 

“ The inflexible integrity with 
which he discharged the solemn 
duty of this station will long be re- 
membered in Calcutta, both by 
Europeans and natives. So cau- 
tious was he to guard the indepen- 
dence of his character from any 
possibility of violation or jmputa- 
tion, that no solicitation could pre- 
vail upon him to use his personal 
influence with the members of ad- 
ministration in India, to advance 
he private interests of friends 
whom he esteemed, and which he 
vould have been happy to pro- 
mote. He knew the dignity, and 
felt the importance of his office, 
and, convinecd that none could are 
ford him more ample scope for ex- 
evting his talents to the benefit of 
mankind, his ambition never. ex- 
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tended beyond it. No circum- 
stance occasioned his death to be 
more lamented by the public, than 
the loss of his abilities as judge, of 
which they had had the experience 
of eleven years. 

* When we consider the time 
required for the study of the law 
as a profession, and that portion of 
it which was devoied by sir Wil- 
liam Jones to the discharge of his 
duties as judge and magistrate in 
India, it must appear astonishing 
that he should have found leisure 
for the acquisition of his numerous 
attainments in science and litera- 
ture, and for completing the volu- 
minous works which have been 
given to the public. On this sub- 
yect I shall, 1 trust, be excused for 
using, as | may tind convenient, 
my own language in a discourse 
which 1 addressed to the Asiatic 
society a few days after his decease. 

“ There were in truth few 
sciences in which he had not ac- 
quired considerable proficiency ; 
in most his knowledge was pro- 
found. The theory of music was 
familiar to him, nor had he neg- 
lected to render himself acquainted 
with the interesting discoveries 
lately made ip chemistry ; and | 
bave heard him assert that his ad- 
miration et the structure of the 
human frame, induced him to at- 
tend tor a season to a course of 
anatomical lectures delivered by 
his friend. the celebrated Hunter. 
Of his skill in mathematics 1 am 
so. far qualitied to speak, that he 
frequently perused and solved the 
problems in the Princtpia. 

© His last and favourite pursuit 
was the study of botany. !t con- 
stituted the prmcipal amusement of 
his leisure hours. In the arrange- 
ment of Loennrus he discovered 
system, truth, and sectence, which 
wever tated to captivate and en- 
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gage his attention ; and froin the 
proofs which he has exhibited of 
his progress in botany, we may 
conclude, if he had lived, that he 
would have extended the discoye. 
ries in that science. From two of 
the essays mentioned in the note, | 
shall transcribe two chort extracts 
which mark his judgment and deli. 
cacy of sentiment. ¢ If botany 
© could be described by metaphors 
* drawn from the science itself, we 
may justly pronounce a minute 
acquaintance with plants, their 
classes, orders, hinds, and spesies, to 
be its flowers, which can only 
produce fruit by an application 
of that knowledge to the pur 
poses of life, particularly to de 
by which diseases may be avoid. 
ed, and to medicine by which they 
« may be remedied.’ On the inde 
licacy of the Linnxan definitions, 
he observes, * Hence it Ys that no 
© well-born and well-educated wo- 
‘man can be advised to amuse 
© herself with botany, as it ts now 
‘ explained, though a more elegant 
‘and delightful study, or one 
‘ more likely to assist. and embel- 
‘jish other female accomplish 
‘ ments, could not possibly be re 
‘ commended.’ 

“c It cannot be deemed useless 
or superfluous to enquire by what 
arts.or method he was enabled to 
attain this extraordinary degree of 
knowledge. The faculties ul bis 
mind, by nature vigorous, were 
improved by constant exercise: 
and his memory, by habitual pra 
tice, had acquired a capacity of fe 
taining whatever had once been 
impressed upon it. In his ery 
years, he seems ‘to have enter 
upon his career of study with this 
maxim stronely impressed upen 
his mind, that whatever had heen 
attained, was attainable by him; 
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never neglected nor overlooked 
any opportunity of improving his 
intellectual faculties, or of acquir- 
ing esteemed accomplishments. 

“ Toan unextinguished ardour 
for universal knowledge he joined 
a perseverance in the pursuit of its 
which subdued all obstacles. His 
studies in India began with the 
dawn, and, during the intermissions 
of professional duties, were conti- 
nued throughout the day: retlec- 
tion and meditation strengthened 
and confirmed whit mdustry and 
investigation had accumulated. It 
was - a fixed principle with 
him, from which he never volun- 
tarily deviated, not to be deterred 
by any difficulties that were suis 
mountable, from prosecuting to a 
successful termination what he 
had once deliberately undertaken. 

“ But what appears to me more 
particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents so much to his 
own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time 
W particular occupations, and a 
sxrupulous adherence to the distri- 
bution which he had fixed; hence 
all his studies were pursued with- 
out mterruption or contusion. Nor 
can | omit remarking the candour 
aad complacency with which he 


gave his attention to all persons of 


whatever quality, talents, or edu- 
cation; he justly concluded, that 
Cunous OF umportant information 
might be gained even from the il 
lerate and, wherever it Was to be 
eotained, he sought and seized it. 
“ The literary designs which he 
sill meditated, scem to have been 
a ample as those which he exe. 
cuted; and if it had pleased Pro- 
vudence to extend the years of his 
tustenee, he would in: great mea- 
ate have exhausted whatever was 
CUNOus, uMportant, and attainable, 
@ the arts, sciences, atid histories 
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of India, Arabia, Persia, China, 
and ‘Tantary. His collections on 
these subjects were extensive, and 
his ardour and industry we know 
were unlimited. It is to be hoped 
that the progressive labour of the 
society will in part supply what 
he had so extensively planned. 

“ Of his private and social vir- 
tues it still remains to speak; and 
1 could with pleasure expatiate on 
the independence of his integrity, 
his humanity and probity, as well 
as his benevolence, which every 
living creature participated. 

“ Could the figure (1 quote with 
pleasure his own words), instincts, 
and qualities of birds, beasts, in- 
sectsy reptiles, and fish, be aseer- 
tained, cither on the plan of But- 
fon, or en that of Limacus, with. 
out giving pain to the objects of 
our examination, few studies would 
afford us more solid instruction, or 
more exquisite delitht ; but IT ne- 
ver could learn by what right, nor 
conceive with what feelings, a na- 


turalist can occasion the misery of. 


an immnocent bird, and leave its 
young, perhaps, to perish in a cold 
nest, because it has gay plumage, 
and has never been accurately de- 
lineated, or deprive even 2 butter- 
fly of its natural enjoyments, be- 
cause it has the misfortune to be 
rare or beautitul: nor shall | ever 
torget the couplet of Ferdausi, for 
which Sadi, who eites it with ap- 
plause, pours blessmgs on his de- 
parted spit. 


‘Ah! spare von emmet, rich in hoarded 


rain 
‘ Helives with pleasure, aud he dies with 
pau. 

“ "This may be only a confession 
of weakness, and it Certeunty 1s NOL 
meant as a boast of peculiar seasi- 
bility ; but whatever name may be 
given to my opinion, it has such ap 
paect O23 32) conduct, that 1 never 
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would suffer the ecct/a, whose wild 
native woodnotes announce the ape 
proach of spring, to be caught in 
my garden, for the sake of com- 
paring it with Buffon’s descrip- 
tion; though I have ofien exa- 
mined the Ramus and enugacing 
Mayana, which ‘ bids us good 
morrow’ at our windows, and ex- 
pects, as its reward, little more 
than security: even when a fine 
young mani; or pangolin was brought 
to me, against my wish, from the 
mountains, 1 solicited his restora. 
tion to his beloved rocks, because 
I found it impossible to preserve 
him in comfort at a distance from 
them. 

“ I have noticed his cheerful 
and assiduous performance of his 
filial and fraternal duty: ¢ to the 
other virtues of Mr. Jones (I quote 
the testimony and words of pro- 
fessor Bjornshal, who visited Ox- 
ford whilst sir William Jones re- 
sided there, obligingly communi- 
cated to me by Dr. Ford of Mag. 
Hall) * I ought to add that of fi- 
* lial duty, which he displays at 
* all times in the most exemplary 
‘manner. Lam not singular in 
the observation here made. 
Every one acquainted with Mr. 
Jones makes it likewise. 1 feel a 
pleasure in dwelling upon a cha- 
racter that does such high honour 
to human nature.’ ‘The un- 
ceasing regret of lady Jones is a 
proof of his claim upon her con- 
yugal affections ; and [ could dwell 
with rapture on the affability of his 
conversation and manners, on his 
modes: unasstiming deportment, 
nor can I refrain fromm remarking, 
that he was totally free fron pe- 
dantry, as well as from that arro- 
gance and self-suiticieney which 
sometinies accompany and disgrace 
the greatest alulities; his presence 
was the delight of every society, 
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which his conversation exhilarated 
and improved. 

‘- His intercourse with the In. 
dian natives of cliaracter and abilis 
ties was extensive: he uberally ree 
warded those by whoia he was 
served and assisied; and his de 
pendants were treated by him as 
friends. Under this dcnominatiog 
he has frequently mentioned in hig 
works the name of Bahman, a na 
tive of Yezd, and follower of the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, whom he 
retained in his pay, and whose 
death he often adverted to with re. 
gret. Nor can [ resist the impulse 
which I feel to repeat an anecdove 
of what occurred after his demise; 
the pundits who were in the habit 
of attending him, when I saw 
them at a public durdar, a few 
days after that melancholy event, 
could neither restrain their tears 
for his loss, nor find terms to er 
press their admiration at the won 
dertul progress which he had made 
in the sciences which they pro 
fessed. 

“ If this character of sir William 
Jones be not exaggerated by the 
partiality of friendship, we shall al 
apply to him his own words, ‘itis 
happy for us that this man was 
born.’ I have borrowed the ap. 
plication of them from Dr. Part, 
and who more competent can be 
found to estimate the merit of the 
great scholar whom he deems wor 
thy of this eulogium? 

“ In the pleasing office of deli 
neating his virtues, my regret tor 
his loss has been suspended, but 
will never be obliterated ; 
whilst I cherish with pride the re 
collection that he honoured me 
with his esteem, I cannot cease 
feel and lament, that the voice 
which f listened with rapture 4 
improvement, 1s heard no more. 

«“ As far as happiness may 
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considered dependent upon the at- 
tainment of our wishes, he possess- 
edit. Atthe period of his death, 
by a prudent attention to economy, 
which never encroached upon his 
fiberality, he had acquired a com- 
petency, and was in a situation to 
enjoy dignity with independence, 
For this acquisition he was indebt- 
ed to the exertion of his talents and 
abilities, of energies well directed, 
and usefully healed to the benefit 
of his country and mankind. He 
had obtained a reputation which 
might gratisfy the highest ambi- 
tion: and as far as human happi- 
gess is also connected with expec- 
tation, he had in prospect a variety 
pt employments, the execution of 
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which depended only on the con- 
tinuance of his health and intellec- 
tual powers. I shall not here en- 
large upon the common topic of 
the vanity of human wishes, pro- 
spects, and Sere, which my 
subject naturally suggests; but if 
my reader should not participate 
that admiration which the memory 
of sir William Jones excites in my 
mind, I must submit to the morti- 
fication of having depreciated a 
character, which I had fondly 
hoped would be effectually embla- 
zoned by its own excellence, if I 
did but simply recite the talents 
and virtues which conspired.to dig- 
nify and adorn it.” 
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“TT VHE first of the new year 
in China, and a few succeed. 


ing days, are the only holidays, pro- 
perly speaking, that are observed 
by the working part of the commn- 
nity. On these days the poorest 
peasant makes a point of procuring 
new clothing for himself and his 
family; they pay their visits to 
friends and relations, interchanye 
civilities and compliments, ce 
and receive presents; and the offi- 
cers of government and the higher 
ranks give feasts and entertain- 
ments. But even in those feasts 
there is nothing that bears the re- 
semblance of convivi: ity. The 
guests never part: tke together of 
the same service of dishes, - each 
has frequently his separate table; 
sometimes two, but never more 
then four, sit at the same table; 
and their eyes must constantly be 
kept upon the master of the feast, 
to watch all his motions, and to 
observe every morsel he pnts into 
his mouth, and every time he lifts 
the cup to his lips; for a Chinese 
of good-breeding can ne ither eat 
nor ‘drink without a part cular cere- 
mony, to which the guests must 
pay attention. Ifa person mv: eee 
should, from sickness or any acci- 


dent, be prevented trom folalliz 4 


his engagement, the partion of te 
dinner that was tmtended to b 
‘placed on his table is sent in pre 
cossion to his own house; acustom 
that strongly points out the very 
little notion they entertain of the 
social pleasures of the table. It is 
customary to send after each guest 
the remains even of his dinner. 
Whenever in the course of our jour. 
ney we visited a governor or vice 
roy of a province, we generally 
found him at the head of a range 
0 f t: ibles, covered with a multitude 
dishes, which invartably were 
abe ‘after us to the yachts 
Martial, if I mistake not, has some 
allusion woa similar custem among 
the Romans. Each carried his 0 wn 
poe a a feast, which, being 1 lied 
vith the remains of the entertain 
mee, was sent home by a slave; 
hut chy $ appears to have bee done 
more ont of co mp! ment to the host, 
to show the ay al esteem 10 which 


they held his cheer, than for the 


sake of the viands ; for the Romans 
loved convivi: ait, 
“Phe Chinese 
tient Eevptrans,asexen nplitied inthe 
enormous mess which Joseph g 
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man'sstomach to depend more upon 
the rank of its Dwner than either his 
bulk or appetite. ‘he embassit- 
dors allowance was at least five 
times as great as that of any person 
io his suite. In this particular, 
however, these nations are not sin- 
guiar, neither in antient nor in mo- 
dera times. The kings ot Sparta, 
and indeed every Grecian hero, 
were always supposed to eat twice 
che quantity of « common soldier ; 
and the only difference with regard 
toour heroes of the present day con- 
sists in their being enabled to con- 
vert quantity ito quality, an ad- 
vantage tor which they are not a 
little indebted to the invention of 
money, ato which all other articles 
can be commuted. 

“ Whatever may be the occasion 
of bringing together a few idlers, 
they seldom part without trying 
their luck at some yame of chance, 
tor which a Chinese is never un- 
prepared. He rarely goes abroad 
without a pack of cards in his 
pocket, or a pair ot dice. Both of 
these, like almost every thing else 
w the country, are ditferent from 
smilar articles elsewhere. Their 
cards are much more numerous 
than ours, and their games much 
more complic ited. Nor are they 
a any loss, even if none of the 
party should happen to be furnished 
with cards or dice; on such an 
emergenc y their fingers are em- 
Ployed to answer the purpose, 
which are all that is required to 
play the game of Tsoi-moi, a game 
of Which the lower class of people 
Spatticularly fond. Two persons, 
acting directly opposite to each 
Other, raise their hands at the same 
Moment, when each calls out the 
mumber he guesses to be the sum 
of the fj 
— nt. The closed fist 

» Mie thumb one, the thumb 
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agers expanded by himself 
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and forefinger two, &c. so that the 
chances lhe between O and 5, as 
eaeh must know the nuniber held 
out by himself. The middling 
class of people likewise play at this 
game when they give entertain- 
ments where wine is served, and 
the loser is always obliged to drink 
off a cup of wine. At this childish 
game two persons will sometimes 
play to a very late hour, till he 
who has had the worst of the game 
has been obliged to drink so much 
wine that he can no longer see 
either to count his own or his ad- 
versary’s fingers. 1 have thus par- 
ticularly noticed the Chinese Tsoi- 
moi, on account of the extraordinary 
coincidence between it and a game 
in use among the Romans, to which 
frequent allusion is made by Ci- 
cero. In a note by Melanchthon on 
Cicero’s Offices it is thus described : 
* Micare digitis, ludi genus est. Sic 
‘ludentes, simul digitos alterius 
‘manus quot volunt citissime eri- 
‘ gunt, et simu! ambo divinant quot 
‘simul erecti sint; quod gui defi- 
‘ nivit, lucratus est: unde acri visu 
‘opus, et multa fide, ut cum ali- 
quo in tenebris mices.’  * Micare 
‘ divitis, is a kind of game. ‘Those 
‘who play at it stretch out, with 
great quickness, us many fingers 
¢of one hand each, as they please, 
and at the same instant both gness 
‘how many are held up by the 
two together; and he who guesses 
‘right wins the game: hence a 
‘sharp sight is necessary, and also 
great confidence when it is played 
‘in the dark.’ 

« The Chinese have certainly the 
acer visus,but [doubt much whether 
they have faith enough in each 
other’s integrity to play at the 
game of fingers in the dark, which, 
in the opinion of Cicero, was a 
strong test of a truly honest man. 
The same game is said to be still 

played 
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played in Italy under the name of 
Morra*. 

“ "I'he officers about Yuen-min- 
yuen used to play a kind ot chess, 
which appeared to me to be éssen- 
tially different from that game as 
played by the Persians, the Indians, 
and other Oriental nations, both 
with regard to the lines drawn on 
the board, the form of the chess- 
men, and the moves, from which I 
should rather conclude it to be a 
game of their own invention, than 
an introduction either from India 
er by the army of Gengis-khan, as 
some authors have conjectured. 

“ The spirit of gaming is so uni- 
versal in most of the towns and ci- 
ties, that in almost every bye-corner, 
groupes are to be found playing at 
cards or throwing dice. ‘They are 
accused even of frequently staking 
their wives and children.on the ha- 
zard of a die. It may easily be 
conceived that where a man can sell 
his children into slavery, there can 
be little remorse, in the breast of a 
gamester reduced to his last stake, 
to risk the loss of what the law has 
sanctioned him to dispose of. Yet 
we are very gravely assured by 
some of the reverend mission:ries, 
that ‘ the Chinese are entirely igno- 
‘rant of all games of chance;’ that 
‘ they can enjoy no amusemerts but 
‘such as are authorized by the 
‘laws.’ hese gentlemen surely 
could not be ignorant that one of 
their mosi favourite sports is cock- 
fications, and that this cruel and 
unmanly amusement, as they are 
pleas d to consider it, is full as ea- 
gerly pursued by the upper classes 
yn China as, to their shame and dis- 
ae be it spoken, it continues to 

e by those ina similar situation in 
some parts of Furope. The train- 
ing ot quails for the same cruel 
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purpose of butchering each other 
furnishes abundance ot employment 
for the idle and dissipated, ‘They 
have even extended their enquiries 
after fighting animals into the in. 
sect tribe, in which they have dig. 
covered a species of gry/lus, or jo. 
cust, that will attack each other 
with such ferocity as seldom to 
quit their hold without bringi 
away at the same time a limb ot 
their antagonist. These little crea. 
tures are fed and kept apart in 
bamboo cages; and the c»stom of 
making them devour each other 
is so common that, during the sum 
mer months, scarcely a boy is seen 
without his cage and his grasshop. 
pers. 

“ T have already had occasion to 
observe, that the natural disposition 
of the Chinese should seem to have 
suffered almost a total change by 
the influence of the laws and mat 
ims of. government, an influence 
which, in this country more thaa 
elsewhere, has given a bias to the 
manners, sentiments, and moral 
character of the people ; for here 
every antient proverb carries with 
it the force of a law. While they 
are by nature quiet, passive, and 
timid, the state of society and the 
abuse of the laws by which they are 
governed, have rendered them m0 
different, unfecling, and even cruel, 
as atew examples, which among 
many others occurred, will but 
too clearly bear evidence; and as 
the particular mstances, from whi 
I have sometimes drawn an! 
rence, accorded with the commos 
actions and occurrences of life, 
have not hesitated to consider them 
as so many general features 
their moral character ; at the same 
time I am aware that allowances 
ought to be made for paruc 


* Adams's Roman Antiquities. ways 
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ways of thinking, and for customs 
entirely dissimilar from our own, 
which are, therefore, not exactly 
to be appreciated by the same rule 
as if they had occurred in our own 
country. The public feasts of Spar- 
ta in which the girls danced naked 
in presence of young men, had not 
the same effect on the Lacedemo- 
nian youth, as they might be sup- 
to produce in Europe; nor 
is the delicacy of the Hindoo wo- 
men offended by looking on the 
Lingam. Thus the Chinese are 
entitled to our indulgence by the 
peculiar circumstances underwhich 
they are placed ; but I leave it in 
the breast of the reader to make 
what allowance he may think they 
deserve. 
“ The common practice of flog- 
ing with the bamboo has generally 
considered by the missionaries 
inthe light of a gentle correction, 
anneal by men in power over their 
interiors, just as a father would chas- 
tsehis son, but not as a punishment 
towhich disgrace is attached. How- 
ever lightly these gentlemen may 
chuse to treat this humiliating chas- 
tsement, to which all are liable 
the prime minister to the pea- 
‘ant, it is but too often inflicted in 
the anger and by the caprice of a 
man in office, and frequently with 
creumstancesof unwarrantable cru- 
ety and injustice. Of the truth of 
is remark we had several in- 
Nances. In our return down the 
Peicho, the water being considerably 
ullower than when we first sailed 
*) tis river, one of our accommo- 
“man jm got aground in the 
middle of the night. ‘The air was 
we and the poor crea- 
heey oat on. to the vessel were 
sunrise in the midst of 
fwer, using their endeavours to 
her off. “The rest of the fleet 
the proceeded, and the patience of 


isogntending officer at length 
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being exhausted, he ordered his 
soldiers to flog the captain and the 
whole crew; which was accordingly 
done in a most unmerciful manner: 
and this was their only reward for 
the use of the yacht, their time and 
labour for two days. ‘The instance 
of degrading an\oflicer and flog 
ging all his people, because the 
meat brought for our use was a 
little tainted when the temperature 
was at $8° in the shade, I have al- 
ready had occasion to notice. 

«¢ Whenever the wind was con- 
trary, or it was found necessary to 


track the vessels against the stream, 


a number of men were employed 
for this purpose. The poor crea- 
tures were always pressed into this 
disagreeable and laborious service, 
for which they were to receive about 
sixpence a day so long as they 
tracked, without any allowance be- 
ing made to them for returning to 
the place from whence they were 
foreed. ‘These people knowing the 
difficulty there wasof getting others 
to supply their places, and that 
their services would be required 
until such should be procured,: ge- 
nerally deserted by night, disre- 
garding their pay. In order to 
procure others, the officers dis- 
patched their soldiers to the nearest 
village, taking the inhabitants by 
surprize, and forcing them out of 
their beds to join the yachts, 
Scarcely a night occurred in which 
some poor wretches did not suifer 
the lashes of the soldiers for at- 
tempting to escape, or for pleading 
the excuse of old age or infirmity. 
It was painful to behold the deplo- 
rable condition of some of these 
creatures. Several were half na- 
ked, and appeared to be wasting 
and languishing for want of food. 
Yet the task of dragging ane the 
vessels was far from being light. 
Sometimes they were under the ne- 
cessity ‘of wading to the middle in 
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miud ; sometimes to swim across 
creeks, and immediately afterwards 
to expose their naked bodies to a 
scorching sun; and they were al- 
ways driven by a soldier or the 
lictor of some petty police officer 
carrying in his ae an enormous 
whip, with which he lashed them 
with as litle reluctance as if they 
had been a teain of horses. 

* The Dutch embassy proceeded 

by land to the capital, in the middle 
of winter, when the rivers and ca- 
nals were frozen. ‘The thermome- 
ter was frequently from 8 to 16 de- 
grees below the freezing point, and 
the face of the country was mostly 
covered with ice and snow; yet 
they were often under the neces- 
sity of travelling all night ; and the 
peasantry, who were pressed to 
carry the presents and their bag- 
rage, notwithstanding their heavy 
finals, were obliged to keep up with 
them as long as they could. In 
the course of two nights, Mr. Van 
Braam observes, not less than eight 
of these poor wretches actually ex- 
pired under their burdens, through 
cold, hunger, fatigue, and the crucl 
treatment of their drivers. 

“It had been the practice of 
some of the gentlemen of the Bri- 
tish embassy,10 their return through 
the country, to walk during a part 
of the day, and to join the barges 
towards the hour ot dinner. One 
day an officer of high rank took it 
into his head to interrupt them in 
their usual walk, and for this pur- 
pose dispatched after them nine or 
ten of his soldiers, who forced them 
in a rude manner to return to the 
vessels. Our two conductors Van 
and Chou, coming ap at the time, 
and being made acquainted with 


the circumstance, gave to each of 


the soldiers a most severe flopyring. 
One of these, who had been parti- 
cularly insolent, had his ears bored 
through with iron wire, and his 
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hands bound to them for several 
days. The viceroy of Canton was 
at this time with the embassy, and 
being in rank superior to the of. 
fending officer, he ordered the la, 
ter to appear before him, gave him 
a severe reprimand, and sentenced 
him to receive forty strokes of the 
bamboo as a gentle correction, 
Our two Chinese friends were pare 
ticularly pressing thet the gentle. 
men insulted should be present at 
the punishment of the officer, and 
it was not without difficulty they 
could be persuaded that such a 
scene would not afford them any 
gratification. It happened also, in 
the Dutch embassy, that an inferior 
officer was flogged and disgraced 
by their conductors for not having 
mn readiness a sufficient number of 
coolies or porters to proceed with 
the baggage, and to carry the #- 
dan chairs in which they travelled. 

“The tyranny that men in of 
fice gxercise over the multitude, 
and cach other, is perfectly agree 
able to the systematic subordina. 
tion which the law has sanctioned. 
But as anthority is a dangerous ce: 

yosit in the hands of the wisest, and 
aie sometimes the most wary 
‘Play such fantastic tricks before high 

* heaven 

* As make the angels weep, 

what must the effects of it be wher 
vested in an illiterate Chinese of 
rude Tartar, who has no other & 
lent or recommendation for his a 
thority than the power alone we 
his office allows him to exercise: 

« Several instances however & 
curred in the course of our journt) 
through the country, which seem 
ta mark the same unfeeung 
hard-hearted disposition te a 
between persons of equal conditwa 
in life, as in men in office over 
wr me . ese afforded a 
inferiors. One of these Ss 
extraordinary trait of eer ve 
A poor fellow at Macao, plo 
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oy of the British factory there, 
sll by accident from a wall and 
pitched upon his skull. His com- 
panions took him up with very litt le 
appearance ot life, and, in this 
state, were carrying him away to- 
wards the skirts of the town, where 
they were met by one of the medi- 
cal gentlemen belonging to the em- 
bassy. He interrogated them v hat 
they meant to do with the untortu- 
nat*man, and was very coolly an- 
swered, they were going to bury 
him. Having expressed his asto- 
nishment that they should think of 
puiting a man into the grave before 
the breath was out of his body, they 
replied, that they were ot opmion 
he never could recover, and that if 
they carried him home he would 
only be a trouble and expense to 
his friends so long as he remained 
ina situation which rondered him 
unable to assist himself. ‘The man, 
however, by the humanity and at- 
tention of doctor Scott, was restored 
again to his family, and to those 
fends who knew so weil to appre- 
ciate the value of his lite. 

“ The doctor, however, was not 
aware of the risk he ran in thus ex- 
treising his humanity, as by a law 
ot the country, which appears to us 
ettraordinary, if a wounded man 
be taken into the protection and 

BE of any person with a view 
toeffect his recover y, and he should 

ppen to die under his hands, the 
Person into whose care he was last 
taken is liable to be punished with 

eath, unless he can produce unde- 
nable evidence to prove how the 
Wound was made, or that he sur- 
vived it torty days. ‘The conse- 
qeence of such a law is, that it a 
Person should happen to be mor- 
iy wounded in’ an affray, he is 


tered to die in the streets, from 


— (should any one take charye 
fx his fe, being made responsibie 
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« A striking instance of the fatal 
effects of such a law happened at 
Canton lately. A fire broke out 
in the suburbs, and three Chinese, 
in assisting to extinguish n, had 
their limbs fractured, and were 
otherwise dreadfully wounded by 
the falling of a wall, ‘The surgeon 
of the English factory, with all the 
alacrity to administer relief to suf- 
fering humanity, which cha.ac- 
terizes the profession in Dritain, 
directed them to be carried to the 
factory, and was preparing to per- 
form amputation, as the only pos- 
sible means of saving their lives, 
when one of the Hong merchants, 
having heard what was going on, 
ran with preat haste to the place, 
and entreated the surgeon by no 
means to think of performing any 
operation upon them, but rather to 
sutker them to be taken away from 
the factory as speedily as possible ; 
adding that, however goed his in- 
tentions might be, if any one of the 
patients should die under his hands, 
he would trevitably be tried for 
murder 3; and the most mitigated 
punishment would be that of ba- 
nishment for life into the wilds of 
Tartary. The wounded Chinese 
were accordingly removed private- 
ly, and, no doubt, abandoigd to 
their fate. 

“ The operation of such a barba- 
rows law (lor so it appears to us) 
will serve to explain the conduct ot 
the Chinese in the following in- 
stance. In the course of our jour- 
ney down the grand canal-we had 
occasion to witness a scene, which 
was considered as a remarkable ex- 
ample of a want of fellow-feeling. 
Of the number of persons who had 
crowded down to the banks of the 
canal, several had posted themselves 
upon the high projecting stern of 
an old vessel; which, unfortunately, 
breaking down with the weight, 
the whole group tumbled with the 
£2 wreck 
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wreck into the canal, just at the 
moment when the yachts of the 
embassy were passing. Although 
numbers of boats were sailing about 
the place, none were perceived to 
go to the assistance of those that 
were struggling in the water. The 
even seemed not to know that aah 
an accident had happened; nor 
could the shrieks of the boys, float- 
in,; on pieces of the wreck, attract 
their attention. One fellow was 
observed very busily employed in 

icking up, with his fem. weg the 
hat of a drowning man. It was in 
vain we endeavoured to prevail on 
the people of our vessel to heave-to 
and send the boat to their assist- 
ance. It is true, we were then go- 
ing at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, which was the plea they made 
for not stopping. I have no doubt 
that several of these unfortunate 
people must inevitably have pe- 
rished. 

“ Being thus insensible to the 
safferings of their companions and 
ccuntrymen, little compassion is to 
be expected from them towards 
strangers. From a manuscript jour- 
nal, kept by a gentleman in the 
sitite of the Dutch embassador, it 
appears that, on their route to the 
capival, the writer felt an inclina- 


tion to try his skatts on a sheet of 


ice that they passed by the road- 
side; he was also urged to it by 
the conducting officers. Having 
proceeded to some distance from 
the shore, the ice gave way and he 
fell in upto the neck. ‘The Chi- 
nese, instead of rendering him any 
assistance in the absence of his 
own countrymen, who had gone 
forwards, ran away laughing at 
this accident, and Jett him to scram- 
ble out as well as he could ; which 
Was not effected without very great 
difficulty. 

“ But, if further proofs were 
wanting to establish the insensible 
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and incompassionate character of 
the Chinese, the horrid practice of 
infanticide, tolerated by custom and 
encouraged by the government, 
can leave no doubt on this subject 
—I venture to say encour 
because, where the legislature 
not interfere to prevent crimes, it 
certainly may be said te lend them 
its countenance. No law, however, 
allows, as I observe it noticed ina 
modern author of reputation, a 
father to expose all the daughters 
and the third son. I believe the 
laws of China do not suppose such 
an unnatural crime to exist, and 
have therefore provided no punish. 
ment for it. It is true, they have 
left a child to the entire disposal of 
the father, concluding, perhaps, that 
if his feelings will not prevent him 
from doing it an injury, no other 
consideration will. ‘Thus, thou 
the commission of infanticide 
frequent in China, it is considered 
as more prudent to wink at itasaa 
inevitable evil, which natural affec- 
tion will better correct than 
statutes; an evil that, on the other 
hand, if publicly tolerated, would 
directly contradict the grand pra 
ciple ot filial piety, upon which their 
system of obedience rests, and their 
patriarchal form of government 
founded. 
“It is, however, tacitly cons 
dered as a part of the duty of the 
police of Pekin to employ certain 
persons to go their rounds, at a 
early hour in the mornings © 
carts, m order to pick up such 
dies of infants as may have been 
thrown out into the streets im the 
course of the night. No mmquine 
are made, but the bodies are 
ried toa commen pit without 
city walls, tito witch all — 

. . ‘ . »} ae y 
may be living, as weil aoe 
are dead, are said to be 
promiscuously. At this aca 
pit of destruction, the ne se 
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tholic missionaries established in 
Pekin attend by turns, as a part of 
the duties of their office, in order, 
asone of them expressed himself to 
me on this subject, to chuse among 
them those that are the most lively, 
to make future proselytes, and by 
the administration of baptism to 
sch of the rest as might be still 
alive, pour leur sauver lame. The 
Mahomedans who, at the time that 
their services were useful in assist- 
ing to prepare the national calen- 
dar, had a powerful influence at 
court, did much better: these zea- 
lous bigots to a religion, whose 
least distineuishing feature is that 
of humanity, were, however, on 
these occasions, the means of saving 
the lives of all the little innocents 
they possibly could save from this 
maw ot death, which was an hu- 
mane act, although it might be for 
the purpose of bringing them up in 
the principles of their own faith. 
I was assured by one of the chris- 
ban missionaries, with whom I had 
daily conversation during a resi- 
dence of five weeks within the walls 
of the emperor’s palace at Yuen- 
mm-yuen, and who took his turn 
M attending, pour leur sauver lame, 
that such scenes were sometimes 
ethibited on there occasions as to 
make the feeling mind shudder with 
horror, When I mention that dogs 
and swine ure let loose in all the 
MITOW streets of the capital, the 
reader may conceive what will 
“memes necessarily happen to 
the exposed infants, before the po- 
Scarts can pick them up.””—— 

‘The natural colour both of the 
amese and ‘l'artars seems to be 
an tint between a fair and diy k 
be wae Which we distinguish 
the Wied brunet or brunette ; and 
es of this complexion are 

they have t lighter, according as 
to : een more or less exposed 
Mfuence of the climate. 
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The women of the lower class, who 
labour in the fields or who dwell in 
vessels, are almost invariably coarse, 
ill.featured, and of a deep brown 
complexion, like that of the Hot- 
tentot. But this we find to be the 
case among the poor of almost 
every nation. Hard labour, scanty 
fare, and early and frequent partu- 
rition, soon wither the delicate 
buds of beauty. ‘The sprightliness 
and expression of the features, as 
well as the colour of the skin, 
which distinguish the higher ranks 
from the 8 are the effects of 
ease and education. We saw woe 
men in China, though very few, 
that might pass for beauties even 
in Europe. The Malay features 
however prevail in most; a small 
black or durk brown eye, a short 
rounded nose, generally a lite 
flattened, lips considerably thicker 
than in Europeans, and black hair, 
are universal. 

“ The Man-tchoo Tartars would 
appear to be composed of a mixed 
race: among these we observed se- 
veral, both men and women, that 
were extremely fair and ot florid 
complexions : some had light blue 
eyes, straight or aquiline noses, 
brown hair, immense bushy beards, 
and had much more the appear- 
ance of Greeks than of Tartars. 
It is certainly not improbable that 
the Greeks of Sogdiana, whose de- 
scendants must have blended with 
the western Tiartars and with whom 
the Man-tchoos were connected, 
may have communicated this cast 
of countenance. ‘Tchien-Lung, 
whose nose was somewhat aquiline 
and complexion florid, used to boast 
of his descent from Gengis-khan ; 
these, however, are exceptions to 
the general character, which is 
evidently the same as that of the 
Chinese. 

-« Butalthough their appearance 
and ns externally the 
. $ 
















sime, a cleser acqnaintance soon 
discovers that in disposition they 
are widely different. Those who 
are better pleased with a blunt sin- 
cerity birdering on rudeness, than 
studied complaisance approach- 
in to servility ; who may think 
it better to be robbed openly than 
cheated civilly, will be apt to give 
the preference to the Tartar cha- 
racter, Yet those Tartars of di- 
stinction, who fill some of the higher 
situations in the state, soon lose 
their native roughness, and are 
scarcely disiinguishable in’ their 
manners and demeanour from the 
Chinese. 

‘“* The ease, politeness, and dig- 
nified carrtave of the old viceroy of 
Pe-tche-lee, who was a Man-tchoo, 
could not be exceeded by the most 
practised courtier m modern Fu- 
rope: the attention he showed to 
every thing that concerned the 
embassy, the unaffected manner in 
which he received and entertained 
us at Tien-sing ; the kindness and 
condescension with which he gave 
his orders to the inferior officers 
tid to his domestics, placed him in 
2 very amiable pointof view. He 

‘ 
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was a very fine old man of seventr. 
eizht years of age, of low stature, 
with small sparkling eyes, a be 
nign aspect, a long silver beard, 
and the whole of his appearance 


calm, venerable, and dignified, 


The manners of Sun-ta-gin, a re 
lation of the emperor and one of 
the six ministers of state, were no 
less dignified, easy, and engaging ; 
and Chung-ta-gin, the new viceroy 
of Canton, was a plain, unassuming, 
and good-natured man. The prime 
minister _Ho-chang-tong, the little 
‘Tartar legate, and the ex-viceroy 
of Canton, were the only persons 
of rank among the many we had 
occasion to converse with that dis 
covered the least ill-humour, distant 
hauteur, and want of complaisance. 
All the rest with whom we had any 
concern, whether Tartars or Chi 
nese, when in our private society, 
were easy, affable, and familiar, 
extremely good-humoured, loqua- 
cious, communicative. It was i 
public only, and towards each other, 
that they assumed their ceremo 
nious gravity, and practised all the 
tricks of demeanour which custom 
requires of them.” 











[ From the 


“ FTER the sketch I have 

A exhibited of the state of so- 
ciety among the different ranks in 
China, a tolerable notion may be 
formed of the general character 
and complexion of the court. It ts, 
as lord Macartney has justly ob- 
served, € a singular mixture of os- 
*tentatious hospitality and inbred 
suspicion, ceremonious civility and 
‘ vail rudeness, shadowy complai- 
*sance and substantial perverse- 
‘ness; and this prevails through 
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s of the Curnese Court. 
same. } 


‘all the departments connected 
‘with the court, although some 
‘what modified by the personal 
¢ disposition of those at their head; 
‘but as to that genuine politeness 
‘ which distinguishes our — 
‘it cannot be expected in Orientals 
‘considering among other things 
‘the light in which they are % 
‘customed to regard the mie 
* part of society. W hether 
who have 


great ministers of states oe 
daily imtercourse in the diffe 
) tribunas 
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tribunals, sometimes relax from the 
wif and formal deportment ob- 
grved towards each other in pub- 
lic, I am not able to say ; but when 
at court they invariably observe 
certain stated forms and expres- 
sions, as studied and ceremonious as 
if they had never met betore. It 
appeared to us highly ridiculous to 
see our friends, the two colleagu 's 
Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta-gin, on 
meeting in the precincts of the pa- 
lace, performing to each other ald 
the genuflexions and motions of the 
body which the ceremonial insti- 
tutes of the empire require. 

“ T rather suspect, however, that 
where any degree of confidence 
prevails among these people they 
sometimes enjoy their moments of 
conviviality. Our two worthy con- 
ductors met at Canton an old ac- 
quaintance who was governor of a 

“city in Fokien. He gave them an 
one entertainment on the river 
ina splendid yacht to which I was 
privately invited. On entering the 
pare I found the three gen- 

emen with each a young girl by 
his side very richly dressed, the 
cheeks, lips, and chin highly ronged, 
the rest of the face and neck whit- 
ened with a preparation of cerate. 
T was welcomed by a cup of hot 
wine from each of the ladies, who 
first sipped by way of pled:ing me. 

uring supper, which for number 
and variety of dishes exceeded any 
thing I had hitherto met with in 
the country, the girls played on the 

ute and sung several airs; but there 
Was nothing very captivating either 
iM the vocal or instrumenta part of 

; Music. We passed a most con- 
ViWial evening, free from any reserve 
oT restramt ; but on going awav | 
Was particularly desired by Van 
hot to take any notice of what I 

seen, apprehensive, I suppose, 
t their brother. officers might 
pondemn their want of prudence in 
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admitting a barbarian to witness 
their relaxation from good morals. 
The yacht and the ladies it seemed 
were hired for the’ occasion. k 

* The incalculable number® of 
the great officers of state and their 
attendants, all robed in the richest 
silks, embroidered with the most 
brilliant colours, and tissued with 
gold and silver, the order, silence, 
and solemnity with which they ar- 
range and conduct themselves on 
public court-days, are the most 
commanding features on such oc- 
cusions. 

“This sober pomp of Asiatic 
grandeur is exhibited only at cer- 
tain fixed festivals; of which the 
principal is the anniversary of the 
emperor’s birth-day, the commence. 
ment of a new year, the ceremonial 
of holding the plough, and the re- 
ception of foreign embassadors, 
most of whom they contrive to be 
present at one or other of these 
festivals. The birth-day is consi- 
dered to be the most splendid ; 
when all the Tartar princes and 
tributaries, and all the principal 
officers of government both civil 
and military, are expected to be 
present. 

“For reasons of state, white 
will be noticed hereafter, the em- 
peror rarely shows himself in pub- 
lic among the Chinese part of his 
subjects, except on such OCCASIONS ; 
and even then the exhibition is con- 
fined within the precincts of the pa- 
lace, from which the populace are 
entirely excluded. Consistent with 
their system of sumptuary laws, 
there is little external appearance of 
pomp or magnificence tn the esta- 
blishment of the emperor. The 
buildings that compose the palace 
and the furniture within them, if we 
except the paint, the gilding, and 
the varnish, that appear on the 
houses even of plebeians, are equal. 
ly void of unnecessary and expen- 
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sive ornaments. ‘Those who should 
rely on the florid relations, in which 
the missionaries and some travellers 
have indulged in their descriptions 
of the palaces of Pekin and those of 
Yuen-min-yuen, would experience 
on visiting them a woeful disap- 
pointment. These buildings, like 
the common habitations of the 
country, are all modelled after the 
form of a tent, and are magnificent 
only by a comparison with the 
others and by their number, which 
is sufficient, mdeed, to form a town 
of themselves. Their walls are 
higher than those of ordinary 


houses, their wooden columns of 


ater diameter, their roofs are 
immense, and a greater variety of 
painting and gilding may be be- 
stowed on the different parts ; but 
none of them exceeds one story in 
height, and they are jumbled and 
surrounded with mean and insigni- 
ficant hovels. Some writer has 
observed that the king of England 
is worse lodged at St. James's pa- 
lace than any sovereign in Europe. 
Were I to compare some of the 
imperial palaces in China to any 
royal residence in Europe it would 
certainly be to St. James’s; but 
the apartments, the furniture, and 
conveniences of the latter, bad as 
they are, infinitely transcend any of 
those inChina. The stone or clay 
floors are indeed sometimes co- 
vered with a carpet of English 
broad-cloth, and the walls papered ; 
but they have no glass in the win- 
dows, no stoyes, fire-places, or fire- 
grates in the rooms; no sofas, bu- 
reaux, chandeliers, nor looking- 
glasses; no book-cases, prints, nor 
paintings, ‘They have neither cur- 
tains nor sheets to their beds; a 
bench of wood, or « platform of 
brick-work, is raised in an alcove, 
on which are mats or stuffed mat- 
tresses, hard pillows, or cushions, 
according to the scason of the year ; 
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instead of doors they have nsnally 
skreens, made of the fibres of bam. 
hoo. In short, the wretched lodg. 
ings of the state-officers at the court 
of Versailles, in the time of the 
French monarchy, were princel 

alaces in comparison of those al. 
Lod to the first ministers of the 
emperor of China, in the capital as 
well as at Yuen-min-yuen, 

* When attending the court, on 

pes mcomatirtincapeees. | courtier takes 

is meal alone in his solitary cell on 
a small square table crowded with 
bowls of rice and various stews; 
without table-linen or napkins, with. 
out knife, fork, or spoon ; 2 pair of 
small sticks, or the quills of a per. 
cupine, are the only substitutes for 
these convenient articles: placing 
the bowl under his chin, with these 
he throws the rice into his mouth 
and takes up the pieces of meat in 
his soup or stews. Having finished 
his lonely meal, he generally lies 
down to sleep. In a government 
so suspicious as that of China, if 
parties were known to meet toge 
ther, the object of them might be 
supposed —— beyond that of 
conviviality, which however mu- 
tual jealousy and distrust have pre- 
vented from growing into common 
use.”’ 

« It would be impossible to com- 

pliment the court of Pekin on the 
elegance and refinement of Its en 
tertainments, but at the expense of 
truth and reason. Those of Tartar 
origin will no more bear a compe: 
rison with the noble contests © 
strength and a ility displayed by 
the old hardy Roane in the Cir- 
censian games, than the regular 
drama of the Chinese will admtt 
being measured by the softer, but 
more refined and rational amuse- 
ments of a similar kind in Europe. 
It is true the scenic representations 
in the decline of the Roman en 
pire, as they are described to Us af 
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wear to have been as rude and bar- 
ous as those of the Chinese. They 
nby exhibiting in their vast am- 
itheatre the rare and wonderful 
uctions of nature. Forests en- 
‘vened with innumerable birds ; 
caverns pouring forth lions, and 
tygers, and panthers, and other 
beasts of prey; plains covered with 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
zebra, the ostrich, and other cu- 
rious animals, which the wilds of 
Africa furnished, were all brought 
er within the circuit of the 
arena. Not satisfied with the rich 
productions of the earth, the sea 
must also become tributary to their 
amusements. ‘The arena was con- 
yertible into a sheet of water; and, 
at length, the two elements con- 
cluding a marriage, as on the Chi- 
nese theatre, produced a race of 
monsters which, according to the 
Latin poet’s description, might vie 
with those of China. 


**Non solum nobis sylvestria cernere 
*monstra 
*Contigit, xquoreos ego cum certanti- 
* bus ursts 
*Spectavi vitulos, et equorum nomine 
‘dignum 
* Sed ditlorme genus :’-——= 


* Where sylvan monsters not alone ap- 


pear, 
sea-cows struggle with the shaggy 
bear, 


And horses of the deep, a shapeless 


race. —— 


“In short, the greater part of the 
aMusements of the Chinese are, at 
present day, of a nature so very 
puerile, or so gross and vulgar, that 
the tricks and the puppet-shows 
ich are occasionaliy exhibited in 
&@common tair of cne of the coun- 
try towns of inland, may be con- 
' d as comparatively polished, 
interesting, and rational. In slight- 
hand, In posture-making, rope- 
ancing, riding, and athletic exer- 
Cises, oe are much inferior to 
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Europeans ; but in the variety of 
their fire-works they, perhaps, may 
carry the palm against the whole 
world. In every other respect the 
amusements of the capital of China 
appear to be of a low and triflin 
nature, neither suited to the affected 
gravity of the government nor to 
the generally supposed state of civi- 
lization among the people. 

“The old emperor, as he ob- 
served to lord Macartney, seldom 
partook of such amusements. Con- 
sidering, indeed, all the circum. 
stances connected with the reign of 
the present dynasty on the throne, 
the government of an empire of 
such vast magnitude, stored with 
an almost incalculable population, 
must necessarily be a task of in- 
coneeivable vigilance and toil; a 
task that must have required all 
the time, the talents, and the atten- 
tion of the four sovereigns to en« 
sure the brilliant and unparalleled 
successes that have distinguished 
their long reign. ‘T’chien-Lung, at 
the age of eighty-three, was so 
little afflicted with the infirmities of 
age, that he had all the appearance 
and activity of a hale man of 
sixty. His eye was dark, quick, 
and penetrating, his nose rather 
aquiline, and his complexion, even 
at this advanced age, was florid. 
His iieight I should suppose to be 
about tive feet ten inches, and he 
was perfectly upright. Though 
neither corpulent nor muscular at 
eighty-three, it was not difficult to 
perceive that he once yr em 
great bodily strength. He always 
enjoyed a vigorous constitution, 
which the reeularity of his life did 
not impair. Like all the Man-tchoo 
Tartars he was fond of hunting, an 
exercise that during the summer 
months he never neglected. He 
had the reputation of being an ex- 
pert bowman, and inferior only in 
drawing this weapon to his grand- 

father 
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father Caung-shee, who boasts, in 
his last will, that he drew a bow of 
the weight or strength of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

“ Nor were the faculties of his 
mind less active, or less powertul, 
than thoseot his body. As prompt in 
conceiving as resolute in execuiing 
his plans of conquest, he seemed to 
command success. Kind and cha- 
ritable, as on all occasions he 
showed himself to his subjects, by 
remitting the taxes, and administer- 
ing relicf in seasons of disiress, he 
was no less vindictive and relertiess 
to his enemies. Impatient of re- 
straint or reverses, he has sometimes 
been led to act with injustice, and 
to punish with too great severity. 
His irascible temper was once the 
cause of a severe and lasting afflic- 
tion to himself, and the circum- 
stances connected with i are said 
to have produced a gloom and me- 
lancholy on his mind which never 
entirely forsook him. About the 
middle part ot his reign, he made a 
circuit through the heart of his em- 
pire. At Sau-tchoo-foo, a city 
that is celebrated for iis beautiful 
ladies, which being purchased when 
infants are educated there for sale 
to the opulent, he was captivated 
with a girl of extraordinary beauty 
and talents, whom he intended to 
carry back with him to his capi- 
tal. . 

«“ The empress, by. means of an 
eunuch, was made acquainted with 
his new amour, and dreading his 
future neglect, her spirits were de- 
pressed to sucha degree, that a few 
days after receiving the inteKigence 
she put an end to her existence with 
acord, The emperor, on hearing 
this melancholy news, was creatly 
distressed, and repaired w ithout de. 
lay to Pekin. One of his sons, a 
very amiable youth, feartul of in- 
curring his father’s displeasure, had 
entertained some doubts whether it 

Pe) 


would be most proper to appear 
betore him in. deep mouriing for 
his mother, which might be con. 
strued as an insult to the father 
who had been the cause of | 
death, or in his robes of ceremony, 
which would be disrespectful to 
the memory of his deceased mo. 
ther. 

“a a se , 

[In this dilemma he consuited 
his schoolmaster, who, like a true 
Chinese, advised him to put on 
both. He did so; and, unfortu. 
nately for him, covered the moum. 
mg with the ceremonial habit. 
Telnen-Lune, whose affection had 
now returned for his deceased em- 
press, and whose melancholy fate 
he was deeply lamenting, on per. 
ceiving his son at his feet without 
mourning, was so shocked and er- 
asperated at the supposed wayt of 
Blial duty, that, in the moment ot 
rage, he gave him a violent kickin 
an unfortunate place, which, after 
his languishing a few days, proved 
fatal. 

“ None of his four surviving sons 
ever possessed any share of his con- 
fidence or authority, which of late 
years were wholly bestowed on his 
first minister Ho-chung-tong. He 
had a due sense of religious dutes, 
which he regularly performedevery 
morming., Having made a vowat 
the early part of his reign, that, 
should it please Heaven to yrant 
him to govern his dominions tor a 
complete cycle, or sixty years, he 
would then retire, and resign the 
throne to his successor, he religie 
ously observed it on the accom: 
plishment of ‘the event. The = 
cerity of his faith may partly be 
inferred from the numerous and 
splendid temples he built and en- 
dowed in diffe: ent parts ot Oriental 
Tartary, of which the Poo-ta-14, OF 
convent of Budha at Gehol, 3s the 
most magnificent. It is said, 
deed, from the circumstance f hi 

long 
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ion, hegdgad, 


tertained an 
Budha, or 


long and fortunate r 
m his later Years, 
idea, that the Lama, or 


Fo, for they are all the same per- 
soniure, hi 3 conde scended to be- 
come incarnate in his’ person. 


‘ However wild and extravagant,’ 
observes lord Macartney, § such a 
‘conceit may be regarded, we know 
‘from histor y how much even the 
best understandings may be per- 
‘ verted by prosperity ; and that hu- 
‘man nature, not satisfied with the 
‘good things ‘oa his world, some- 
é times wishes to antic ipatethe condi- 
‘ tionandfelicity of thenext. It Alex. 
‘ ander scorned to own less than Ju- 
¢ piter Ammon tor hisfather, if many 
‘ Ro man ont crors extorted altars 
al od sacritices in their lifetime, i, 
¢eve:. in the reign of queen Eliza- 
‘beth, an Enelish mole man®* en- 
4 Cc uraged the_beliet « f his descent 
‘from a swan, and was compli- 
¢ mented dedication upon his 


‘feathered pedigree, a similar inti 


Stuation may be the less mex- 
*cusiblein Kien-Loneg, a monarch, 
‘the length and happmess of whose 


‘reign, the unlimited obedience of 
‘who me r —: ible number of sub- 
é 1ects, nd 
‘ ae h = » have hitherto kept 
‘out of lis view most of those cir- 
‘cumstances that are apt to remind 
‘other men ot their misery and 
‘mortality.’ 

‘Till his last 
nued to rise 
morning, 
mer. He usually 
dial to fortify his 


iliness he conti- 
at three o’clock in the 
both in winter and sum. 
took some cor- 
stomach, and then 
repaired to his private devotions at 
One of his After this he 
read the disp atche 's of his great 
othcers, bot] i civil a and military, 
who trom their different. stations 


temples. 


* Duke of Bucl kingham, 
VUL act i. eve Re g 





were orderes 
rectly, anc not to the tribunals as 
had usuall 
seven he took his breakfast of tea, 
wines, 
transacted business with the first 
minister, c¢ msulting: with, or di- 
recting, him in the weighty mat- 
ters of state, previous to their ape 


e health and vigour ot 
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1 to write to him di. 
vy been the case. About 


and confectionary, when he 


pearing in regular form before the 


respective departments to which 


they belonged. He h ad then a 


kind of levee, which was usually 
attended by the 


collaos, or mini- 
sters, and the presidents of the de- 
partments or public boards. At 
eleven refreshments were again 
servedup, and, after business was 
over, he either amused himself in 
the women’s apartments, or walked 
round his palace or gardens. Be- 
tween three and four he usually 
dined, atter which he retired to his 
private rooms and employed him. 
self in reading or writing till bed- 
time, which was always regulated 
by, and seldom later than, the set- 
ting of the sun. 5 


“ He was fully persuaded that 
his uninterrupted health was chiefly 
owing to his early retiring to rest, 
and early rising; an observation, 
indeed, that in our country has 
grown into a maxim ; and maxims 
are generally grounded on truth, 
‘The late lord Mansfield made a 
port for many years of enquiring 
from all the aed persons, that at 
any time nach ared betore him to 
give evidence, into their particular 
mode of living, in order that he 
might be able to form some general 
conclusion with regard to the causes 
of their longevity. The result of 
his observations was, that he could 
draw no inference from their in- 


temperance or abstemiousness with 
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regard to diet or drinking, ne 
that they all agreed in one pou 
that of being eat ly risers. 


“ epg ung restenedthe throne 
of China | » his fifteenth son, the 





Description of 


[From the Transactions of 


Y chief intention in this 
journe y was to see a ore 


in the district of apt. where the 


inhabitants of the land shed oe 
blood of captives taken in war, both 
men and women, and otter it 
up in sacrifice to their gods. For 
my guide T was a oe 


by an Otaheitean priest. Moral, 


They are temporary or permanent. 
Tempor: iry Morais are erected be- 


fore the « corpse of the dead ayvree- 
able to the fancy of the erector, 
and (from what I have hitherto 
seen) are commonly small altars, 
variously decorated, with leaves 
and the fruit of palm tree, that 
rows im abundance, and upon 
which are placed divers offerings 
of tood. Permanent morais are 
numerous and diverse: they are 


usually enclosed spots of ground 


surrounded with trees of different 


kinds, and having in them sundry 
small pavements of stone: at the 


head of each stands a stone of 


larger size, and at the back of the 
stone is generally fixed a board tive 
or six feet long, with a little rude 
carving on it; the top divided into 
hve Parts, a) | slits, to re present the 
hngers of a hand: sometimes the 
beard has the fiyure of a man or 


1] 
the lang ttagre ot the country, signt- 
fles a pli ice appropriated to the wore 
ship of Eatooa, or deity. As the 
Otaheiteans have a plurality of 
deities, so they have many morais. 





present Kia-king, in February 1796, 
having completed a reign of sixty 
years; and he died in the month 
of Ke he uary 1799, at the advanced 
age of eig rhty -nine years.” 








Moras at Opare. 
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bird carved onits top. At the foot 
of this pavement the priest wor. 
ships, with his tace towards the 
head stone and plank, and throws 
his offering, consisting of a young 
plantain-tree root, vreen leaves, or 
the leat of a cocoa-nut twisted ina 
peculiar form, upon the pavement. 
Besidesthese kind + Of oratories VW ith. 
in the enclosure, there are altars, on 
which meat offerings are placed, 
and betore which prayers are made, 
Altars for the like purpose are scat- 
tered up and down the country 
where there is no morai. At one 
permanent place of worship, there 
are frequently a plurality of morais, 
dedicated to different deities: thus 
the one | now visited, had in it two 
others dedicated to as many false 
gods. ‘This mora stands on a 
sandy point of land, that shoots a 
little out towards the sea, forming a 
small b: iy on each side: the eastern- 
most exposed to the sea breeze, and 
indifferent landing for the canoes: 
the westernmost sheltered from the 
“ast wind, and vg good landing. 
The whole point ts “covered with 
fragments of sharp ¢ ‘oral rock. Dt 
st. int from point Venus by land 
between three and four miles, and 
by sea about three miles. Close 
to. the morai gro bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nut, purrow, pe ifs trees: 
the fruit of the two former are sa- 
cred, being only us ed | bs partic tat 
ea 
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fruit for,food. ‘The name of the 
morai is tabboo-tabboo-waataa, and 
which is the general name of all 
the morais where human sacrifices 
gre offered, and of which there is 
one in the district of Attahooroo, 
and another in Papara, besides 
what are in Tiaraboo. We arrived 
at the morait between eleven and 
twelve o’clh «ek: before Wwe entered 
it, my guide gathered a bunch of 
reen leaves that grew upon the 
Peach: and as soon as We came to 
the accustomed place for making 
offerings, he threw the leaves upon 
the pavement, and repeated, in a 
seemingly indifferent manner, a 
few words as a prayer to the sup- 
posed deity for his good-will to- 
wards us. “The place where the 
priest performed this ceremony, is 
dedicated to thayr principal Eatooa, 
called Ooro. It is a rough stone 
pavement, about cighteen feet 
square: at the north end, which 
faced the sea, is a large hedge of 
stones five feet or more high, three 
or four feet wide, and eighteen tect 
long. Upon the top of this pile 
are several pieces of board, some 
of them six feet long, and a foot 
broad, the tops slit into five parts, 
to represent a and with the fingers 
a little open. 
are set up five stones, three of them 
larger in size than the other two. 
These stones are tor those who ofh- 
ciate as priests: ihe three largest 
for superior, and the two smailest 
for inferior ones. ‘The y 
legged upon the pavement, and 
support their backs against the 
stones: and in this mode of adora- 
tion, with their faces towards the 
pue of stones and boards, they 
make their prayers. ‘he middle 
space 1s where the human victims 
are slaughtered by being knocked 


on the head with a club and stones: 


4iter which a principal priest takes 
f 
) 
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At the south end ~ 


sit Crosse 
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out the eyes of the murdered per- 
son, and holding them in his 
hands, he presents them to the 
mouth of the king, who operas his 
mouth as if to receive and eat them: 
when this ceremony is performed, 
the carcase is thrown into a pit, and 
covered with stones. Dy the num- 
ber of pits surrounding the place, 
and by the expressions of my con- 
ductor, | apprehend there have 
been many hundreds of men and 
women thus sacrificed by the abo- 
minable superstition of these idola- 
ters. Besides the captives taken in 
war, the bodies of those slain in 
war, or cut off by the command. 
ment of the great chief, or that ure 
purposely kuled for human 4acri- 
ices in any other part, under the 
jurisdiction of the great chief or 
king, are brought to the tabboo- 
tabboo-waataa, and there prayers 
are made over them, and then they 
are buried as before observed. A 
little to the right of this pavement 
of blood, and nearer towards the 
point, is an altar to Ooro, raised 
upon three rows of wooden pillars 
thirteen ‘tn a row, nearly seven fect 
high, and four or five feet broad: the 
top covered with cocoa-nut leaves, 
and the front and ends decorated 


“with the leaf of the sugar-cane, so 


fixedas thatthey may hang down like 
k liv irimerecs. Upon this altar offer- 
ing. of tish, hogs, bread-fruit, and 
mountain-plantains, are laid. A 
large hog was upon the altar, which 
seemed to have been placed there no 
lone time. Fish and mountain-plan- 
tains «re offered raw; hogs and 
bread-fruit are baked: frequently 
the hog is smeared with its blood 
hefore offered up. A little more to 
the right was the franye of an altar 
going to decay, deuicated to a 
supposed deity named ¢ Jra-madooa: 
upon this lay some pieces of wood 
that had OUCe turmed something 
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[9] Descrirtion of a Morar at Orarr 


belonying to their idolatrous rites, 
but | could not plamly comprelend 
what. Proceeding towards the 
point a few yards, at the extremity 
ot the land, a large pile of stones 
appeared in view: trom our house 
on poimt Venus, where it may be 
seen, IL appears like a rocks it may 
be ten or twelve feet high, and iwice 
as much in leneth: it consists of a 
number of stones pled one upen 
another without much cut, and 
sacred to an PIP Arran d sea pod 
whose name is ‘Veepah. “The priest 
informed me, that before Uus pile 
of stones are also offered human 
sacrifices. "Vir d and di wu ted 
with this awiul proot ot man’s 
— ana the devi.’s powe 
over him, 1 hie lmy guide to 
withdraw. Consi e rations of wmwhie 


importance, arduous and dan- 
ver of the work in w hich ny selt 
* , ¢ 

and brethren are engaged, acidity 


ally arrose in my mind: the flesh 
quaked for fear, and the srod ol 
this world was not wanting with his 
suggestions; but 1 comnntted ou 
cause to Christ. Hava e cuiited 
this scene of human infamy, | pro- 
ceeded with mv nductor to the 
westward, purposing. to see th 
chief of Hapyano, who was but 
a few pues a tnt. We passed the 
residences ot ft’) mere, Owo, Ortoo, 
and whe Mt Urepraa, which all 
stand Within the compurs of a mile; 
at present destitute of their owners. 
Otoo’s house ts situated upon the 
bank of a tolerable good river, 
about a hundred yards from the 
sea; no otherwise to be keown as 


the habitation of the great chief of 


Otaherte, t than by two posts, with 


the head of a man carved on them, 
placed in the main road opposite his 
ot at between Seven and 

rh ty j ards distant on each side. 
Every islander, whether chief or 


common persun, when they come 


to either of these Posts ig nD. 
the king’s dw La, 
tueir shoulders: hor mu 
cover them again ull they 
Pass sed the « Pl yOosite po ¢ 
evel part ot the Is lai ( ithe \. ne has 
an habitation, it ts dionitied wich 
such pillars, and the like cerem hy 
of baring the shoulders observed 
thou: pinche is elsewhere, These 
pillars ATE Cai lie i ‘Tee, Which § Wie 
eewen” of a sort he househaid ¢ MS, 
wor: hip} ved under theiorm of ce 
carved in wood. 1 do not under. 
stand that this action or theirs is 
any relizious ceremony paid to the 
Image, or sv posed deity, but a 
mark of respect to tae “RIDES which 
is snown him wherever he goes, 
and by atl who appear in his pre: 
sence, his father and mothe r noe 
excepted ; tin qucen being ine only 
person exempt. And so strictly is 
this custora adhered to, that a wil 
ful breach of tt would certainly be 
attended with death; and if it 
should so happen Liat the king 
passed a person unobserved, who 
had dns shoulders covered, his 


cloth would be deemed sacred, and 


mh 10 more be wern by that 
pel » a riven tothe king, or 
bol saw iidea si ky © yy 

ther (who ts exceedingly rigid for 
the honours and pre;ogatives of 
Liye» y) my CAS it once. Che 


: ‘ } } 
Wa hh h r Gw LLTHhat, alia nape 
pened not to notice the approaca 0: 
the chief, who went by her house 
‘ | T 
On WIS Man-horse. Tle was no 
} 


, Y, - , ee nde 
sooner cone by, than Bdea 5 atene 


ants (Who were present, ane saw 
not the king) perceived their error, 
and cave her notice of it: sac un 


mediately took off her weapootas 

- s: Se + . . "T*y srevent 
and rent it to preces. 10 pt : 
such mistakes, it 1s usual for th 


first dsscoverer of the king ape 
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pearance, to give tie abirm Dy ¢ 
ing cut aloud: by which means Pe” 
) ¢ 7 
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DescripTion of a 


ple are prepared, This ceremony of 
uncovering the shoulders has never 
been attempted to be imposed upon 
us. We have made them understand 
what mark of respect 1s paid to the 
king of England by all who enter 
into his presence, and we pay the 
like to Otoo. About three in the 


afternoon reached Vitua’s: the 
chief received me kindly, and 
‘ 


lodged me courteously. Being at 
no great distance trom the large 
house cailed Nanu, 1 purposed to 
see it: accordingly the next morn- 
ing I took leave of Vitua and his 
wife, and with the priest pursued 
our journey. After an_ hour's 
walk we arrived at a point that 
forms the north-east extremity of a 
small but pleasant bay, called 
Towpo. In the middle of the bay 
stands a little sand island named 
Motuta, and in the bottom is built 
the Nanu, but a few feet from the 
edge of the sea. On this pomt are 
a few houses belonging to Pomcre 
and Edea, and a plantation ot fine 
pumpkins. Under a shed ts a pair 
of large canoes, of a very different 
and superior construction to any I 
had seen before: they seem to have 
been put together with much labour 
and pains, and appear capable of 
carrying upon their platform forty 
or fifty men. Each canoe had 
upon tts stem and stern the figure 
of a man, half as large as hie, 
rudely cut, and one extremely ob- 
scene. ‘These kind of vessels bear 
the name of Pahee, (tlre same us 1s 
Riven to ships) whereas a canoe is 
called Vaa. Between this pont and 
the Nanu, we met with three sacred 
canoes belonging to kimeo; one 
ot which carried what the Otahei- 
teans call the hou x af god. The 
canoes Were hauled upon the beach 
under the shade of a large purow 


tree; upon the top branches of 


ehick : 
Wich » Wi ap) ed ie in a basket 








Morar at Orage. [95} 
made of cocoa-nut leaves, with a 
long pole run through it, hung a 
man that had been destroyed for a 
sacriice, and which these canoes 
were going to convey to a great 
morat on Fimeo. On asking the 
persons belonging to the canoes 
who the man was, and why he was 
killed, they very quickly answered, 
he was one of those who assisted in 
stripping me and my three brethren 
on the 26th of March, and for 
which Pomere had killed him. I 
know not whether it was really so 
or not, but my sruide assured me it 
was. The double canoe, that con. 
tained the house of the supposed 
god, was quite new, as was the 
house, and all its appurtenances. 
The house was upon the lett hand 
canoe, ona kind of forecastle that 
projects beyond the stem. First 
there was a thing called the legs of 
God, not unlike a cradle that is 
sometimes used by surgeons to rest 
a broken limb on: the eradle was 
between three and four feet long: 
on the top of this was fixed a box 
four or five feet long, and one foot 
square: the end towards the stem 
of the canoe open, and by which 
the divinity was said to enter: over 
this was a thatch of palm leaves. 
The cradle, box, and roof, were 
about four ivethigh. On the right- 
hand canoe,upon the fore part of it, 
was alsoa kind of cradle, but some- 
what ditlerent from the former. 
On this likewise lay a box about 
tive feet long, and one foot square, 
open.at the top and ends. Against 
this box, on cach side, were placed 
five pics es of board, about a ioot 
and ahaltdiugh, and eight inches 
broad, the tops slit to represent a 
hand and fingers; and these were 
called the hands of God: a little 
scratching on some of the boards 
for ornament: between each hand 
was an offering of a bunch of green 
- leaves > 
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leaves; and in the box lay a stinking 
hedgehog fish. The other two 
canoes had each a piece of plank 
lashed athwart their forecastles, 
with a few hands of God stuck 
against them, and one of them a 
reed about five feet long, with a 
sprig ot very small red feathers at 
the top, two small pieces of a stick 
tied acress the reed in different 
places, and round which a piece of 
cord was twisted. Nothing could 
be more rude and barbarous than 
the whole work of this singular 
exhibition ot South-sea supersution 
and idolatry. I asked, as I was 
able, a few questions concerning 
the god to whom this house be- 
longed, and received for answer, 
that it was Ooro’s; and that when 
Pomere or mannemanne prayed, 
Ooro came and entered into his 
house, and was there seen by them. 
l dropped a word or two signitving 
they were wrong; but igno:ance of 
the language prevented me trom 
saying much upon so important a 
subject. Leaving the canoes, a 
few minutes walk brought us to the 
Nanu.ew As Mr. W. Wilson, the 
chief mate of the Duff, took a par- 
ticular description of it while here, 
IL need only add, that the root of 
the house is going to decay, and 
thousands of Heas have taken pose 
session of the floor, which is sand 
covered with coarse grass. It ts 
said that the house ts sufficiently 
large to contain all the inhabitants 
of the island. Whether it is so or 
not I cannot pretend to say; but 
it is the general rendezvous of the 
chicis, and their attendants, who 
meet here upon some occasions. — 
Tie noise, disorder, and wanton- 
ness, that prevails at such tumcs, 


among an assemblage of several 
hundred licentious barbarians, may 
be better conceived then expressed, 
Having accomplished my desire, ] 
returned with my conductor (who 
took great pains to instruct me in 
every thing I wished to know) to 
Vitua’s. After taking some refresh. 
ment, wetook leave of the chief and 
his wite, and returned to Matavai. 
“ Opare is one of the finest di. 
stricts wn the island, and is the 
principal residence of Pomere, &e. 
[tis tormed (like every other di. 
strict) into a. number of divisions 
and sub-divistons, of which I can. 
not at present speak particularly. 
The constant inhabitants of Opare 
appear to be very few in proportion 
to the extent and fertility of the 
land. The houses, as in. every 
other part of the island, are scate 
tered, being seldom ‘more than five 
or six together. Bread-truit trees, 
cocoa-nuts, plaintains, yellow ape 
ple trees, &c. are in great plenty, 
and yield a large superriuity of food. 
As these grow spontancously, agri 
culture 1s but little practised. A 
few patches of ground are to be met 
with, cultivated with vavva, the 
cloth plant, and a few esculents; 
while the rest of the country is 
covered with coarse Tass, cotton. 
trees, shrubs of various kinds, &e. 
and which are sometimes set on fire 
to clear the ground. The roads 
are the sea beach, and narrow foot- 
paths inland, seldom wide enough 
to admit two persons to walk a- 
breast. The whole land is well 
watered, and with a little industry, 
capable of being rendered suff 
ciently iruitful to subsist, T think, 
many times the vuniber of its pre 
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recular order to the field where 


, . 
tne tygers are krown to trecuent; 
<¢ 
’ es « - : . 
there, by thinning their ranks and 
, . “ 
; 
deploying to the richt and leit, 
: ¢ o é 
. 
they surround the e caiustrict ; 
a] ? 7) ‘ " ‘ ‘ 
| 4 Se tyYTel erers | shia Liit’ fi bisehin Cale 
closed within th : retreat to- 
’ ’ 
Wards the centre, wiicre tir are 
eadialle £-)1 } 9) 
= vas aay j reid Wea te)? f>* rie 


. ; , : ee 
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Musket shot of the prev: tuen a 
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£ a al aaa we a set ba’ eh ake & 4 


poor animais, Wiiline to save thelr 
. . , , , 
lives at AMY tise, PUSA Lrytgir thie 
| J 
UFTOUNGINGE NivVakUuac, CY Pes 
a) a é . 
in tne atten , ** ‘ THrs peri its 
amusement it etin happens 
. a 1 = 
that individuals lose their lives; for 
, *. . _ e bear , . . + as ao" 
tne ivecr, IN vile prea AY atl 4 rape 
and des} All, ie , t pris Wil Ce 
ever comes in mis Wa nor ure 


} ' ’ " 

even the elephants and their riders 
ee ; 

secure from tue resentment; tor 

he has heey know n to Je ap into | 
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howdah and tear away the rider. 
[In this act, a very ha rc one Was 
killed by Sujah Dowlal, a prince 
WhO Was re markabl tend ot hunt- 


inc, and was esteemed t best 
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’ * a 5 | 7 | - , . ‘ ; 
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’ 5 %, ‘ 5974 . 
MNO AY Giy roused a royal tyger, 
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man at and charged every thing 


a 9 
tili One OF the 


that came near him, a 

party's well known for his prowess, 
intrepidly advanced, and with a 
hog-speat pr med the monster to 
“~~ , 


i” 


the ground 
: : ee : 
« JJawhking is atrequent diversion 
amome the tives of dtstimetion, its 
1 Vas ,OTTHM iy 1 Lurope. Hares 
and foxes are killed by the lérger 

ae ey = — +7 
hawks, and partridges, quails and 
smaller kinds. 
fisher. 
> tor 

. . . lf; 
rtune in iodine 


> 
ss 


, 
other came by the 


Besides talcone 
men, and ranges ol g rmekeepet 


rs, fowlers, 


tae chace, Men OF fe 


ons versed 


ft + ses? 


dastan 1 eTtalh ly } 
in the practice of catehing wild 
ullurement, disgutse, 
h, fascination, and 
nich they are 


Selling wild 


- ' 
ensnaring, amous 
1, » fy re eryyve ° * 
other Ed ee ns, in 


extremely successtul. 


foxes, jackalls, and other ani 

mals for sport to Muropeans ts a 
at 

common practice Of some of tie 


Almost every kind 


} 
poorer Classes. 
Sane , aie 
of game is to be purchased from 


this class of men, who earn a sub- 
sistence by killing them; they are 
called Sicurce Wallachs, in the 
native d le ct. 

“Ee urome ire certainly far out- 


. 


' in the strata- 
gems empioved for ensnaring wild 
ammais. Whenthey are desirous 

taking packalls ality two men 
approach their holes, and begin to 


aaeyhs } ° ’ 
Mimic? the Cries of the young 


} ; 
Gone ov the native 


ones, while they cambol and play 
about; this yelping noise soon in- 
Veigies the male, who advancing 
Orst, is Catunzicd in a suare laid 
for the purpose 3 on « ntinuing the 


. ma ’ . } . . . . 
same Kind of nome the female soon 


ow 1 » ° 
MHOWS The male, and 18 also ene 
. , . + 
Tay ped by tue same app auratus. 


‘A great variety of fish is supplied 


bathe 


55 and tanks of 


© Caleutta 
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Hindostan, and there is, perhaps, 
no are or device practised 


e 

w«r 

igri 
yv 


in catch. 
hem in Europe that is not in 
use upon the Ganges: im the east, 
however, the artot fishing is oftener 
practised as a mean of subsistence 
by the poor, than a diversion among 
the idie-—Waild and other 
water fowl are caught in India, by 
people wading or swimming the 
lakes, either with an earthen pot 
over their heads, or the artificial re- 
presentatt mota duck, fashioned sO 
us to put on like a cap: by this 


. 
mtr 
Cok ai) 


PP - 
ULICKR 


ance, they get close enough 


to the geese, Wi leeon, or teal, to 
l eh 


pull them under water by the icet, 
till they have filled a girdle made 


of netting, or tied or twisted one of 
their wings, so as to let them float 
on the water without hazarding 
their All this is effected 
without disturbing the rest of the 
flocks upon the like, and with so 
much ease and success, that they 
can afford to sell ducks so taken at 
a penny or three hali-pence a- 


esc pe. 


ece. 

« Hindostan is probably the na- 
tive country of the peacock and 
barndoor fowl; for they are here 
found in great abundance in their 
wild state, and not only afford ex. 
cellent sport, but are the most beau- 
tiftul of the featheredrace. Domes- 
tication, it would seem, however 
much it may increase varieties of 
thre dt terent tribes, but seldom adds 
to their beauty. Accordingly, all 
the varieties of the pheasant tribe, 
which are numerous in the upper 
parts of India, display the most 
rich and splendid plumage; the 
spotted, the speckled, the golden, 
and Gorackpore pheasants are 
perhaps the most brilliant of the 
hered race : the catching of 


Jourg | 


the Se. 
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these,. and the vest varieties of 
game in India, has given ree to 
numerous gangs of professional 
hunters, whose constant CXPe- 
rience, and great’ dexterity, have 
enriched their strt wil 
trivances unknown im the western 
world. 

“ In feats of agility and lererde- 
main, the Indians seem also to en- 
joy an incontestable superiority 
over us, which pr bably arises Trom 
thesame canseot pursue thesearts 
as a distinct and constant profcs- 
sion. ‘Lhe jiurelers seldom erect 
a stage iniany part of Cie cast that 
is not secon crowded wnt 
spectators; and the feats they p 
form, it were much More easy 1 
relate, than to command ihe 
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truth. ‘Their teats in the t ibaaaere 

ment of some snakes excced all cie- 
dibility: and the cruel amusement 
of fighting some of the poisenos 

kinds with th mon vroose ts atenced 
with a circumstance which IT have 
heard denied by one of the orcatest 
naturalists 1m 
MOL COSC, V 
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wound, till he rev ; Kina of 


grass, Which he no sooner tastes 
than he is relieved: when he in- 
tantly returns to the cormbar. ‘phe 
conilict continues sometimes tor 


hour, in the lay ( 7 Wd) ch he ryt 
have been bitten tweaty tn 
cured as otten; till, tane it by 
perience, he seizes the snake by the 
back of the neck, ond from the im- 
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sulted hy his SOVCTCIZI. Feil Pelj tli 
i th | . , ’ } et ’ ‘ 
of Sattarah, On tae conclusion of 


fore! j Win! ct rrah Fiat titth Ol 
see seth had th lowbted- 
at hs tee aiiks ka { qa} 
! el, 
ly to conclu 5 ecs \ Py es 
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out the consent of the commander 
in chee ul puis TCU ve hf thi qucs- 
tion be not tried by the orenal 
aug ton of the Marhatta’ em. 
e (name! y, thai, constitution un- 


me hy 


uci VW hich the ’ il ol outtaral 


Was the head Ui Lhe empire, alc 


Craracrer and Maww 

[From Mr. Barnow’s Tra 

sd ING | ish dou if sere 

! vA art-kop’s bay 

ee ake ner counury, the next 
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Way to t! C CaSEW rd ae the Stile 
CO “. where the NKalFers . Said 
to have tatloned themselves in t 
preatest nu hers. An old | l- 
tentot, who oa former oc 

had served as interpi terb LWcentae 
landro sof Graaf Revnet and 
Kafler chiels, liad, alc Co radu pS to 
app eabmient, ager us with his 
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Ragojee Bhooslah the commanders 
in chiet ot th forces ), 1 Piast be 
decided by the mahts of loug ae- 
knowledeed and actual powers; and 
under that view of the ca eC, the 
pershwah’s mdependauce must be 
admitted equally with that of the 
raja ol Berar. In either Case, 
theretore, the right of the peishwah 
to contract foreiza alliances with- 
out the cousent of the rajah of Berar 
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6 of the Horrrstot 
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“ Twenty years ago, if we may 
i travellers of that day, 
the country } wl Camtoos iiver, 
waien was then the eastera limit of 
the colony, abounded with kraals 


Gr Viliaves O1 Liottentots, out of 


6 a oe ee ai 
nich Lae mia mts came to mect 
them bv hundreds in a proupe. 
some or thy ’ aces Niet ih 
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bal ’ Mt mote a4 ui not very eld © a’ us 
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ever, was to be found. Th ere %6 
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mde; ndent He ttentots: and per- 
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the most helpless, and in u cit pre- 


sent condimion perlaps the most 
wretch ed, of th human race, dirped 
out of their possessions, their coun- 
try, and finally out of their liberty, 
have entailed upon their miserable 
off. pring astate of existencetowhich 
that of slavery might beart 
parison of happiness. I[t 1s a con- 
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The name of Hottentot will be 
forgotten, or remembered only as 
that of a deceased person of little 
note. Their numbers of late years 
have rapidly declined. It has ge- 
nerally been observed, that where- 
ever Europeans have colonized, 
the less civilized natives have al- 
ways dwindled away, an: d at length 
totally disappeared. Various causes 
have contributed to the depopuls- 
tion of the Flottentots. The im- 
politic custom of hording together 
in families, and of not marrying 
out of their own kraals, has no 
doubt tended to enervate this race 
of men, and reduced them to 
their present degener: ited condition, 

which is that of a languid, listless, 
phlegmatic people, in whom the 
prolific powers of nature seem to 
be almost exhausted. To this may 
be added their extreme poverty, 
scantiness of tood, and continual 
dejection of mind, arismg from*the 
cruel treatment they receive trom an 
mhuman and unfeeling peasantry, 
who having discovered themselves 
to be removed to too great a di- 
stance from the seat of their for- 
mer government to be awed by its 
authori ity, have exercised, in the 

most.wanton and barbarous man- 
ner, an absolute power over these 
poor wretches reduced to the ne- 
cessity of depending upon them tor 
a morsel of bread. There is 
scarcely an instanee of cruelty said 
te have been committed against the 

1 


‘slaves in the West-India islands, 


that could not find a parallel from 
} ok yy 
the Dutch farmers of the remote 
arts of the colony towards the 
Hottentots in their service. Beatine 
and cuttine them with LIones OF 
the hide of the sea-cow or rhi- 
noceros, is a ¢entie ntimishment, 


~ 
thoven toese sort of « iT which, 
, 7% . . . 

they call soambos are most horrid 
=," ” 7h eA. ++ aber " 
marine arbds LOU LA, pitant, and 
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heavy almost as lead. Firing smal} 
shot into the legs and thi chs of a 
Hottentot is a punishment not 
unknown to some of the Monsters 
who inhabit the neighbourhood of 
Camtoos riy Instant de: ith is 
not unfrequently the conse quence 
of punishing these ‘poor wretches 
ma moment of rage. This is of 
awe consequence to the farme 
though they are to all int ents 
nd purposes his slaves, yet they 
are not transferable property. It 
1s this circumstance w hich, 1 in his 
mind, makes their lives less valo- 
able, and their treatment more ip 
huma 
fe eee Pe 1all moment 
to stir up the phleem re, a Dutch 
peasant, the coolness and trang iuil- 
lity displayed at the punishm eat of 
his slave or Hottentot is hi ighly Te 
diculous, and at the same time in. 
dicative of a sav: age lis nosition to 
unieelng cruelty lurk in ig in his 
heart. ‘He | logs them, not by any 
given number. of badlire, but by 
time; and as they hi ve no clocks 
nor substitutes for them capab sle of 
marking the boca divisions of 
time, he has invented an excuse for 
the mdulgence of one of his most 
favourite sensualites, by flogging 
them till he has smoked as many 
pipes of tobacco as he may judge 
the magnitude of the crime to de. 
serve. “The sovernment of Ma- 
lacca, recording to the ma inuscript 
journal of an intellige nt ¢ ficer m 
t that settle- 


the expedition agamst U ts 
ment, } as adonted the same custo 
of fogging by pipes; and ‘the fi fiscal 
or chief maistrate, | ¢ of his 

. | ; 
deputies, are the smokers on st in 
occasions. 


“ By a resolution of tire 
vernm nt. aS unjust as it Was ye 
human. “t sane t Was ory to 
charm 2s s prope rty, til the 4 
or fis vee aaaeiy ’ all the side 
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ofthe Hoftentots in his service to 


whom he had given in their infancy 
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to one thatthe slave ts not emanct- 
" tentot TCV No- 

"? ad, 4 [At tt ea | 4 at 
thing of his ames § het il es no note 
“ar . of ve tea’ 
of ame.’ A Ma thi U7) { Ss; rit 
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that dictated this humane law ex- 
” anded its be neficence ! 


the Hottentot by directine the 


| ry % . — 7 
farmer to register the birth of such 
children as he may intend to make 

. . - peaeg, ewes wee 
his slaves, yet it seldom happens, 


removed as many of them are to 
the distance of ten or tweive days 
journey from the Drosdy, that the 
Hottentot has an opportunity ef 


; . 
diege . 
inquiring wien hy rviiuce wil 
. } ; ow a}y- : 
erpire ; and indeed it is a chance 
if he thinks upon or even know 


the existence of such a resource: 
08 ‘ 1 
Should he be fortunate enough 


to escy at the end of the ne- 
nod, the best part of his lite 
has been spent in a profitless ser- 


vitude, and he is turned adrift 
m the decline of life (for a He 
tentot beems to eri dat tht 
Without any earthly thine he “201 
call hi own except thie sh cD’s 


envare +! +a) } . YY ‘ = , 
tivs« ‘ i sy S j eB | ] yt rT 2) 
‘ . . - © : 
paaw se Vie att ans ham sine ee Ol 
year > ae | i 7 ae S| } iith rk! ( t 1¢ 
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er . ; . . 
other, If they have already fa- 


"t. . . . 
Milies, they erect for them litt} , 
Straw-huts near the farm-house. 
Th > 33) ! 
ner Chucren are encorrare: to 


rin about the house of the peasant, 
le per 


where thev rece "nve their mY ore rr ot 


food, Thi: 1s dee med < iffies ent to 
establish the; er chai m to thy¢ ae ne 
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turn 
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them to go, perhaps 
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« ‘Those who are unmarried and 
free are somewhat better in their 
man the othe: S, though 
not much. The pitiful wages they 


ao = for are stopped upon every 
frivoions occasion. If an ox ora 
sheep be missing, the Hottentot 


must replace them ; nor would he 
be suffered to quit his service till 
he has earned the ‘value of them. 
An OX, Ora couple of « Ws, Ora 
dozen sheep, worth forty or fifty 
shillings, are the usual wages of a 
“eR Lie ; 

whole year; and it frequently hap- 
yorne er ] 11 ~— } ‘ 

pens that a iInii for tobacco or 
it against them te 
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‘ In such asituation, and under 


such circumstances, it may easily 
be supposed that the Hotitentot has 
'' age in mar- 

wre. ‘Those who d> so have sel- 
dom more than two or ied chil- 
dren: and many of the women are 
barren. ‘This, however, 1s not the 
case when a Hottentot woman is 
connected with a white man. The 
fruit of such an alliance is not only 
1" frrener | numerous, but are beings 


maucemen be ens 


of a very ifferent nature from the 
Hottentot, men of six feet hieh and 
stout in proportion, and women 
well made, not ill-featured, smart, 
and active. These people, called 
bastaards, generally marry with 
each other, or with persons of 
colour, but-seldom with Hotten- 
tots; so that itis probab! this mixed 
; t time will supplant 
that from which they are descend. 
ed in the female line. TI e Hot. 
tentot girls in the service of the 
colonists ure in situations too de- 
pendant to dare to r ject the 
nrotiered embraces of the young 
as frequently been observed 
that a war who dances and sings 
must be happy. With him these 
everations are the efiects of plea- 
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surable sersations floating in his 
mind: in acivilized state, they are 
arts acquired by study, and pree- 
tised at appoiated times, ve 
having any reference to the passions. 
If dancing and singing h ere the 
tests by which the hi appiness of a 
Hottentot was to be tried, he would 
be found among the most misera- 
ble of all human beings; I mean 
those Hottentots liviny with the 
farn ers of Graail Re) het in a state 
of bondage. It is rare to observe 
the muscles of his face relaxed into 
asmile. A depressed melancholy 
and deep gloom constantly over- 
spread his countenance. A Gho- 
Naqua man and a young Hottent : 
rir] frorh Sneuwberg, both of the 
in the service of one of the Girmers 
who crossed the desert with us, 
were the only two I had lnitherto 
met with who seemed to have any 
taste for music. They had dil- 
ferent instruments; one wasa kind 
of guitar with three strings stretch- 
ed over a piece of hollow wood 
with a lone handle ; it was call ed 


7 
in the: iT language C & showy Ne i ie 
other mstrumeni Was exteerethy 


sim} le: : it consis! “ad f a piece ot 
sinew or intestine twisted into a 
small cord, and ¢. ned to a ho}. 
low stick about three feet in length, 
atone end: per, which, 
by turning, brings the string to 
the propel deere of te Oo” ‘il nd 
at the other to a piece 0 ft quill tixed 
mto the stick. Che tones of this 
instrument are produced by apply- 
ing the mouth to the quill, and are 
varied acc: rding as the vibratory 
motion is given to the quill and 
siring by inspiration or expiration. 
It sounds like the faint murmurs of 
distant music that * comes ore ‘r the 
ear,’ without any distinct note being 
made out by that organ. ‘his in- 
strument was called the cowra. 

“ Of the very few Fotientots ia 
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the agi ot Cer: “talt t Rey; 1c, ut 


be : : it } , 

resides Our inte pre “ter, ha , 
. J 
served a sort of independan and 
° t.e ‘ 
supporied thems iyCS, I artly oy 
cha -| ,] ‘ ‘ } oe . ] } 4 
cilie Cj i ' , ana " arth | mm the | 
‘ . . toe 4 - i sea 4 
ie! yrrre , Near : ter } ‘W 
en am di] th ae ch SLUT UT} Who {Wer in 
: 2 wiv 

. . "% - 
sec! ~ilude, Was ASM! Dart (7 our 
or five old men «whe paid usa vie 
: l Patt US A Vogt 


near the woods of Bruynties Lozné, 
‘These men curried the ancient wea. 
pons of their nation, b Ws, and 
quivers charced with potsoned ar. 


r 


rows. ihe bow wasa plain piece 


of wood trom the guerrie bosch, ap. 
parently a species of rhus; and 


sometimes the hassagai wood is 
used for the same purpose. The 

feet long, was com 
posed of the fibres of the dorgal 
muscles of the springbok twisted 
into a cord. ‘i‘he stem of an aloe 
furnished the quiver. The arrow 
wots arti of a reed, m one ex 
tremity of which was inserted a 
piec Cc of hi Lt pr rh ly-po lished solid { bone 
trom the leg ot ; in ost ich, ri und, 
and about five inches in length; 
the intent of it seemed to be that 
of giving weight, strength, and 
easy entrande to this part of the ar 
row. ‘Llothe end ot the hone was 
32 iflixed a a sm ill sh; itp pi ece ae iron 


3) } , 
sti ill2’s thar cc 


of the form of an equ | trie 
an aa and the same string of 


sinews that bound this tight to the 
done, served also to contain the 
poison between the threads and 
over the surface, which was 4p 
plie ‘doin the eonststence of wak oF 


varnish. ‘lhe string tied 1 also 
at the same time 2 piece of shasp 


quill pointed towards the opposiie 
end ot the arrow, M hich was DX 
only meant to _ -rease the ditheulty 


of drawine it om ": uta ilso té rankle 
and tear the 1] ah and to briny g the 


° . Ie 
poison more in contact with 

? sv y? ST th 
bidod. ‘The whole length § 


hireiy two feet. ‘Taere 
arrow Was Ay tw) as 
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are several plant In sould A ‘ 
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fam which the Hottentots extract 
their poisons by maceraung the 
leaves or branches, and inspissating 
the juices, either by borling or by 
exposure to the heat of the sun 3 
but the poison taken trom the heads 
af snakes, mixed with the juices ot 
certain bulbous-rooted plants, 1s 
what they mostly depend upon, 
This party of old men had kilied a 
hartebeest with a poisoned arrow 
by wounding it im the thigh, The 
animal had run about halt an hour 
after receiving the wound betore it 
fell. They immediately cut away 
the flesh round the wound, when 
it has been made with a potsoned 
arrow, and squeeze out the blood 
from the carcass; in which state 
they know from experience that 
the Reh taken into the stomach 
wil do them no injury. 

“The ancient manners and pri- 
mitive character of this extraord!- 
nary race of men are, no doubt, 
much chanved since their con- 
nexion with the colonists; and the 
nearer they arc found to the capital 
and the parts most inhabited by 
Europeans, the less they retzin of 
them. if at any time they com. 


posed Focietres governed hy laws, 


swayed by customs, and observant 
of religious ceremonies, many of 
which, as related among the fables 
cf ancient vovugers, and revived 
by some modern travelk rs, were 
so absurd and extremely ridiculous 
#8 to create strong doubts of their 
eustence, they have now so come. 
pletely lost them that no one trace 
mmains behind. ‘The name even 
that has been eiven to this people 
Wafabrication. [oltenio? isa word 
tat has no place nor meaning in 
their lanenare; and they tike to 
wt the n un under the idea 
Song a Dutch word. When 
hey were spread over the southern 


angle © Afra. cach havde had 
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its particular name; but that by 
which the whole nation was die 
stincuished, and which at this mo- 
ment they bear among themselves 
m every part of the country, is 
Qnaique. irom living together in 
particular clans, and, in later times, 
trom mixing with different people, 
the Hottentots of one district differ 
very cousiderably trom those of 
another. ‘The part of the counpry 
we now were in, being the list that 
Was colon! ed, was inhabited most 
probably by such as had retained 


more of ther orienal character thaa 
’ 


the others: anditis those to whom 
} , 

the followime remarks are meant to 
apply. 


“ flow as they are sunk in the 
scale of humanity, their character 
seems to have been very much tra- 
duced and misrepresented. It is 
true there is nothing prepossessing 
in the appearance ot a Hottentot, 
but infinitely Jess so in the many 
rice ilons and false relations by 
which the public have been abused. 
rye 


Vhev are a mild, quiet, and timid 


hanelas -seeemlA 
peCon: ‘ perrecriy Sarmies . honest, 
i | 


Eee . . ** , wt ena 2) 

taithiuls and, though extremely 
7 ~ Be *- — ley , ’ 
phicematic, they are kind und af- 


fectionate to each other, and not 
incapable of strong attachments. 
A Hottentot would share bis last 
morsel with his companions. ‘They 
have little of that kind of art or 
cunning that savaees @ 
sess. If accused of crimes of which 
they have been guilty, they ge- 
nerally divulge the truth. They 
seidom quarrel among themselves, 
or make use of provokwg lane 
guiz. Though naturally of a 


17 4 > 
cowardly disposiuon, 


svenerallyv pos- 


es ’ 


t variul ane 
they will run into the iace of danger 
if led on by their superiors; and 
they suffer pain with great patience. 
They are by no means deficient in 
talent, but they possess little exer- 
tion to call it into actign: the want 
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ef this was the principal cause of 
their ruin, The indolence of a 
Hottentet is a real discase, whose 
only remedy seems to be that of 
terror. Hiunger ts insufficient to 
effect the cure. Rather than to 
have the trouble of procur any food 
by the chace, or of digeing | the 
round for roots, they will vil- 
ing}y fast the whole da d 
they may be allowed to sleep ‘ \- 
siances frequei tly occur ia < 
course OF OUFr WoUTNeCys, Woen 
Hottentots have passed the d 
without a morse: of } J, In pres 
ference of having the troabk 
Ww. tlk hail a mile dora sheep. Y Tt. 
t! oug! they are so exceedn 
tient of hy ver, U ey are at tie 
same time = ereatest cluitons 
upon the face of the earth. Ven 
of our Hottentois ate a middiing- 
sized ox, all bat the two Jiiad leps 
in three days; but they had very 
hittle slee ‘p darin e the time, and 
h: id fasted the two prec ding dl: LVS. 
With them the word is to eat or to 
sleep. Whe “a they cannot indulge 
in the gratincation of the one, they 
generally ind tmumediate relict in 
flying to the other. 
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e voracity of thet appetite. 


2% 


th 
7 - sone ; y+} 
hlaving cut irom the animal a 
harge steak, they enter one ones 
‘ 


4? ’ 
with the knife, and passive it round 


i 


in a st eieer manner tul th ‘y come 


‘ . ‘ , 
to the middle, they produce a 
striny of meat two or three vards 


° ted .1 rr . nls 
mm teneth. The whole animal is 


} 
presently cut mto such strings ; 
and whiie some ure employed in 
this business, and in’ suspending 
them On the DI incl "Ss OF the shy ub. 
bery, others are brotling the strings 
oe ® ° . +? 
coned round and laid upen the 
eA Siw Ne \\ er hee | the Traci is jus 
warned through they grasp it in 
ct thy hand 5s ANd, ; Pi ly uy one end 
wi the sung to tue mou th, sova 
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get through a yard of flesh. The 


¢ 


ashes of the green wood that ad. 


here to the meat serve asa substi 


tute tor salt. As soon as a string 
of meat has passed thr ough ther 
. ] } 
hands, they are cle aned by rubbine 
Poe . + ‘ } ‘ “Oo 
over different paris of their body 
“ ” a - . va" 
Grease thus applied from time to 
. , ’ ‘ . 
tine and accumulating PeTNaps for 


. 28 
a Waite year, sometimes meltin 
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, : c. ; ‘s 
iV T;je <1 , . 
oy i) de OF a ® fire and 
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cleaner than the other parts of the 
body i rubbing them wih the 
dung ot cattle. Thi st aK 5 up Ul it 
erease, upon which water would 
have no etfect. 

“'The dress of a Hottentot 
rery sample. It consists of a belt 
made of a thong cut from the skin 
at some animal. From this belt is 
suspended hefore a kind of cas 
made out of the skin o7 the jackal. 
"The shape is t that at halt 4 nine- 
pin cut long: cud ily, and the con 


. ~~ - P ‘ neormnne 
vex and ] Side 18s OULTMOSs. 
ry i, > — »@, .Y my o hee “ 76%" ! ia) re- 
haat inten h O¢ Lhis Cast >* ; 


ceive those parts of the bod) for 
which most nations have adopted 
some sort ot COVE! Ne 5 bet few, 
who are not entire ly naked, have 
hi upon a less effectual one for 
Sit¢ h a purpose than that ot tie 

lottentot. If the real mite it of 
was the promotion of decency, tt 

; 


should seem that he has wid 
missed his arm, as ois certain 


° mR. : 
one of the most immodest OOpeeds 
] ® Ss 1 
WM SUCH a Stitta ras he places "> 
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isosceles triangle with 
Some wear 


a an acute 
the pouit Upper Inost. vet 
a couple oi such pteces. J his con- 
trivance is NO better covert ne than 
the other; for Asn ~ w alk S 
yuck! y or musters up a running 
ace, it flies trom one side 
and flaps backwards and 
frwards in such a manner as to 
conceal no particular part This 
indeed does not seem to have been 
the purpose bol which it 
has been contrived. Naturg liaving 
nto most animals » fan 
hot weather an Ll to 
ects, and 
without 
artilicial 
cwer the same end. ‘These 
ot their sum- 
net A great beau will 
orubably fasten a bracelet of beads 
or a ring of copper round his wrist: 
but such more prop erly orna- 
niciits Legge am e to the other sex. 

» Hotter itot women, fond 
of irs hike those of most nations, 
by their immoderate rave for dress 
accelerated the rum of their hus- 
bands, which they the mselves had 


to the 


\ ther, 


exac tly 


4 Tari i 


Vive 
thnemseives in 
‘troublesome i 


t the t 


; 
adopled an 
: 


lash aw.ty 
* 


j ro 
AMEN 


. ’ 
having. le Lo 


ite the M hok 


rye 


are 


brought on by as strong a rage for 
ardent spirits and tobacco. ‘These 
two articles and glass beads were 
exchanged for their cattle—thingss 
eiess, Worthless, and even per- 
mcious, for wat was their only 


? 


sipport, the soul of their existence. 

: kins that had 
encircled their legs trom the wukle 
to the knee, as a protection Ag Ast 
the bite af poisonous animals, were 


} 
«Al nd th siwWa Vs 


T) 7 * ; 
ne thones of cy 


rown 


, : “ ? T See Obes 
Cul ere sub trouted sha their 

' ‘ } ) 
oped ‘ » Wirt had wcen ae 

Se hh eneée ne . 
OG t adi tte or HNecess . and 
ce passed mto an aliair of 

; , . 

Phen CCKS, Arms, and 


‘ } ; 
6 Cre iouded \ ith ! LSS beads : 
Dace « 1 
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tpre m, about seven 


upon the little 
or eight inches » that 

from the waist and reaches ba 
to the middle of the thi gh. CG res 4 
pAins seem to be t iken | vy the wo- 
men to attract n towards this 


part of their p Large metal 


wide an ly 


tice 


P»sOMs, 


buttons, shells of the cypraa genus 
with the apertures outwards, or 


any thing that makes a great show, 
are fasiened to the borders of this 
apron. ‘Those who ener cannot 
atiord to wear ¢] or have 
no taste for the tashion, wear an 
pron of a ditierent sort, which has 

~pearance: it is the 
intimal cut into threads 
wz in abanch between the 
thighs, reaching about half-way to 
the knee; the exterior and anterior 

arts of the thich are entirely bare. 
The threads of such an apron are 
and few to ane 


frequently too thin 
purpose of concealment. 


. 


10 


’ Pypary j 
SS DOUCSs 


a VeTyY odd 
an 

1 . — 
wat aan ; Ohh 


SKIN yt 


swer the 
Instead of the tail worn by the 
mien, the women have a sheep’s 
skin that entirely covers the Po 
sterior part of the body from the 
waist to the calf of the leg, and 
just wide enough to strike the ex- 
terior Pm ot the thigh. The rat- 
tling of this hard and a skin an- 
nounces the a Hotten- 
tot lady long betore she makes her 
appearance. ‘The rest of the body 
is naked. Some, however, wear 


] 
rod ot 
tppros Cl) 


skin-caps on their heads made up 
into different shapes, and orna- 


mented as ¢ 
the winter months 
thems ith 


skins 


° P ~ . 
price muy direct. in 
both sexes cover 
elves \\ rat aks made ot 


6 The custom 


- 


of greasing the 


in skins has 


body and wrapping 1 

been the constant theme of abuse 
urainst this race of people by those 
who ve written on the subject. 
There are always two ways of 
representing tl ing 3 and, unfortue 
nately for the poor Hottentot, his 


character 
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chpracter has been painted in the 
worst light. To cover the body 
with some unctuous matter in 2 hot 
climate where water was extremely 
scarce, Was a very natural resource 
ty prevent the skin from bei 
shrivelled and parched by the 
scorching rays of the sun, and has 
been adopted by most nations si- 
tuated in or near the torrid zone. 
The oil that ran so profusely down 
« Aaron’s beard even to the skirts 
of his garment,’ was in all proba- 
bility animal fat; for during the 
forty years that he and Moses ce- 
caged the acapret of Isracl mm the 
desert with a promised land, it is 
not very hikely they had a supply 
of vegetable oil; and though some 
late celebrated “Wisverte: il painters 
have clothed these leaders ot the 
children of Israel in high-coloured 
rarmints haan with f fringe and 
coe it may be doubted if they had 
any other clothi ing than such as the 
skins of their sheep, and calves, 
and goats, supplied them with. 
Ifthe practice of smearing the body 
with fat were adopted in So uth 
America, there would not  pro- 
bably be such numbers of objects 
in the Streets f Rio de Janet wo In. 
bouring under that niost disgusting 
and a tre; idtul disordet the ¢ iephan- 
trasiss The Hottentots know no- 
thing of such a complaint; nor 
dtd J perceive that any kind of 
cutaneous disease was prevale; 
among them. 

‘The person of a Hottente 
wlule young ts by no -mecans vou 
of symmetry. They are clein-limb- 
ed, well- *p ro] Ortios ed, and erect. 
Their joints, hands, and feet are 
remarkably smal}, No protube. 
ranceof muscle to tndicate strenoth: 
but a body 4. fens aly formed as 


t 
l 


that ofa woman, marks thei active 
and effeminate mind of a Hotten- 
tot, ‘The face is 
d 


‘* avy ¥ _* 
“ae genera. Cie 
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tremely uelv; but this di fers very 
materintly t m different famil ies, par. 
tron: rly i: ) the nose, some « f which 
are re mi irkably flat and others con. 
ides raised, The colour of 
the ave 13 2 deep chesnut: they are 
very long and 1 JTTow, removed to 
great dittence from ear h other ¢ 
and the eve-lids at the extremity 
next the nose, instead of forming 
am angle, as in Europeans, are 
reunded into each other exactly 
like those of the Chinese, to whom 
indeed in many other points they 
bear a physical resemb! = that is 
sufficiently striking. The cheek. 
bones are hich and prominent, and 
with the n WTOW-pi 7 ted chi in form 
nearly atriancle. Their teeth are 
beautifully white. The colour of 
the skin is that - a yellowish brown 
or a faded lea , but very d Terent 
from the sickly "h ue of a person in 
the jaundice, which it ha is been de. 
scribed to resemble. The hair is 
of a very sineular natures it does 
not cover the whole surface of the 
scalp, but grows in small tufts at 
certain distances from each other 
and, when kept short, has the ap- 
pearance and feel of a hard sir 
brush, with this difference, that itis 
curled and twisted into small roand 
lumps about the size of a marrow 
fat pert. When suffered to prow, 
hangs in the neck in hard twisted 


-* 


] 
tassels like fringe. 

“ Some of the women when 
young, and previous to ¢ chikd-beate 
ing, might serve as models of pet 


wy ° ° 2 ovr? 
fection in the human figure. Every 


joint and limi ts rounded and well 
. o ‘ . . , ° 
turned, and their whole body 8 


°.4 1 ‘° sat 
yer event 1! “195 rie ( Pais. 4) p> { I onate 
ad ahaha chbe gl BS 


prot wera ice. Their brea’ ts are 
round, firm, and distant; but hen'p- 
ple ts us wsualiylaree, al ey ound- 
ed byanare atl urwisn h elevated 
above the rene ral ee ree of ti 
breast. Their hands aad feet are re 








markably small and delicately 
warned ; and in their gait they are 
not altogether devoid of grace. 
Their charms, however, are very 
fleeting. At an early period of 
life, and immediately after the 
first child, their breasts begin to 

w loose and tlaccid, and, as 
old age approaches, become dis- 
tended to an enormous size; the 
belly protrudes; and the posteriors, 
swelling out to incredible dimeu- 
sions, give to the spine a degree of 
curvature inwards that makes it 
appear as if the of coccygis, or bone 
at the lower extremity of the spine, 
was elongated and bent outwards; 
which is not the case. ‘The mass 
that covers the posteriors has been 
found to be pure fat. Some other 
striking peculiarities in the con- 
formation of Hottentot women wiil 
be noticed when speaking of the 
Bosjesmans, who seem to be the 
true aborigines of the country, un- 
mized with any other tribes of 
people. 

“It does not appear that the 
Hottentots are subject to any par- 
ticular diseases. Life, if not.taken 
away by accident or violence, is 
ny terminated by a gradual 
ecay and exhausted nature, which 
generally happens at an earlier pe- 
riod of existence here than in most 
countries of an equal temperature 
of climate. It is rare to see a 
Hottentot with sixty years ypon 

is head; but it is also equally 
rare to see a cripple or deformed 
Person among sheen. There are 
none who professedly practise the 

aling art; every one is his own 
physician, The colonists, in this 
tespect, are no better served than 
the Hottentots. In the whole di- 
‘trict of Graaff Reynet there is 
but one apothecary, and his re- 
sidence is at the Drosdy. 
vane icine and astronomy are 
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two sciences that may be supposed 
to have dated their origin from the 
first dawn of civilization’: by one, 
men were taught to restore the 
vital functions that had lost their 
tone, and to repair the injured 
frame; by the other they informed 
themselves of the different periods 
of seed-time and harvest. Little 
as the Hottentots are acquainted 
with the one, they are still less so 
with the other. ‘They have a name 
for the sun, another for the moon, 
and a third for the stars: but this 
is the extent of their astronomical 
knowledge. The division of time, 
by the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, was too subtle an operas 
tion, and required tooemuch obser- 
vation and profound thinking, fot 
the careless and inattentive mind of 
a Hottentot. The period of a day 
may almost be said to be the ex 
tent of his reckoning. When he 
has occasion to refer to the time of 
the day, like all other nations who 
are without machines for marking 
the divisions of time, he will point 
out the place in the heavens where 
the sun then was. ‘The periods 
that have past he can express only 
by saying they were before or after 
some memorable event. The sea 
son of the year is indicated by being 
so many moons before or after 
uyntyes tyd, or the time that the 
roots of the tris edz/is are In season; 
a time particularly noticed by him, 
as these bulbs once constituted a 
considerable part of his ve rr 
food. I know not how far the 
numerals in his lancuage proe 
ceed, but none of these of our party 
could tell beyond jive, nor could 
any of them put two numbers 
together but by the assistance of 
their fingers. Yet they are very 
far from being a stupid people. 
They learn the Dutch language 
with great facility. They are ex- 
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cellent marksmen with the gun: 
and they are uncommonly clever 
in finding out a passavre over a 
desert uninhabited country. By 
the quickness of their eye they will 
discover deer and other sorts of 
game when very far disgant; and 
they are equally expert in watching 
a bee to its nest. They no sooner 
hear the humming of the insect 
than they squat themselves on the 
ground, and, having caught it 
with the eye, follow it to an incre- 
dible distance. ‘The organ of sight, 
no doubt, is stre ngthened and im- 
proved by exercise. Seamen on 
board ships wilt discover objects at 
sea the moment they appear above 
the horizon, and long before they 

become visible toa passenger ’s eve, 


«“ Except in the preparation of 


poisons, making bows and arrows, 
musical instruments, coarse earthen 
ware, and sewing together the skins 
of sheep for their winter garments 
with sinews or the intestines of ani- 
mals, the Hottentots may be said 
to be entirely ignorant ot arts and 
manutactures. ‘UVhe great point in 
which their mvention appears to 
have been exercised is in the con- 


struction of their language. Of 


all the methods that have been 
adepted in language by different 
nations for the purpose of express- 
ing objects, and conveying ideas 
in.a clear and unequivocal manner, 
that which has been hit upon by 
the Hottentots is certainly the most 
extraordinary. Almost all their 
monosyllables, and the leading 
syllable of compound words, are 
thrown out of the month with a sud- 
den retraction of the tongue tram 
he teeth or the ponte, against one 
of which it had bee » pr ssed, ice 
cording to the ste 
word about to he uttered : tor the 
same sound, with the dental, wil] 


have a very d:itterent McCain g with 


ification of the 


the palatial retraction of the tongue, 
The noise m. ide by the ce “tal 16 
exactly that which is sometimes 
used to express impatience, and 
the palatial is much more full and 
sonorous, and not unlike the clack. 
ing of a hen that has young 
chickens. This sound is never 
mide to precede or to follow a 
syllable, but is thrown out at the 
same time, and incorporated with 
it. All languages in their infancy 
consisted prob: ibly of simple or 
monosyllabic sounds; but as these 
could convey only a very limited 
number of tdeas, recourse was had 
to inflexion of voice and compo. 
sition of the simple sounds to make 
the vocabulary more copious. ‘The 
division of such simple sounds into 
their elements, and by the varions 
combinations of these elements to 
form an almost unlimited number 
of new sounds, was one of the most 
wonderful inventions in the history 
ot man, and much beyond the 
genius of a Hottentot. He has 
done, however, all that he found 
to be necessary by a very few 
compound words, and by the 
clac king with the tongue. In the 

first formation of his language, 
nature seems to have been his 
guide. ‘The croaking ot a frog ts 
readily recognized in PHOT or 
raaic ; the Jowing of an ox in 
’mnoo; the mewling of a cat m 
meau; the neighing of a horse in 
habe; the breaking of the sea upon 
the shore in hurroo; all of which 
are correspondent | words m the 
language of tis peo ple. Many 
ist ances, besides these , sufficient! y 
prove that the voe: ables were adopt 
ed in imitation of the sounds pro 
ceeding from the citer 
thev were meant tO CAP 
the origin they nught pre vabh 
much clover imitations. ‘The enun- 
; liable to an 
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dergo many alterations in passing 

from one generation to another, 

even among nations that have the 

means of catching the nice in 

flexions of voice, and of handing 

them down, in a Visible form, to 
terity. 

« The genius of a language is ge- 
nerally discoverable in the appli- 
cation of new words to new ideas. 
The Hottentots, who had never scen 
nor heard the report of a gun 
before their unfortunate connexion 
with Europeans, had a new word 
to invent in order to express it. 
They called it £ado0, and pronoun- 
ced the word in so emphatic 
a manner that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to mistake their meaning. 
The fa is thrown out with a strong 
palatial stroke of the tongue, in 
imitation of the sound given by the 
stroke of the flint against the cover 
of the pan; and with outstretched 
lips, a full mouth, and prolonged 
sound, the doo sends forth the re- 
port. This language at first ap- 
pears to be of such a nature as to 
make it impossible for an European 
ever to acquire; the difficulty, 
however, which is chiefly occa- 
sioned by the action of -the tongue, 
is soon got over, Most of the 
Dutch peasantry in the distant di- 
stricts speak it; and many of them 
are so very much accustomed to 
the use of it, that they introduce 
into their own language a motion 
of the organ of speech sufficiently 
distinct to shew from whence they 
procured it. 

“ Notwithstanding the inhuman 
treatment that the Hottentots ex- 
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perience from the Dutch farmers, 
the latter could very ill want the 
assistance of the former; and, 
were they sensible of their own in- 
terest, and the interest of their po- 
sterity, instead of oppressing, they 
would offer them every encourage- 
ment. ‘l’o guard their numerous 
herds ; to drive them from place 
to place in search of foad and 
water, sometimes on plains which 
produce not a shrub to screen 
them from the scorching ‘rays 
of an almost vertical sun at one 
part of the year, or to afford them 
a shelter from the cold winds, frost, 
and snow that happen in the other, 
would ill agree with the temper or 
with the constitution of the co- 
lonists; yet, should the present sy- 
stem of oppression continue, the 
time is not far distant when their 
own children must take upon them 
the charge now committed to Hot- 
tentots. Slaves are too expensive. 
In the whole district of Graaff 
Reynet there are not more than six 
or seven hundred blacks, which 1s 
about one to each family ; and the 
said district contams about 10,000 
Hottentots great and small. The 
total number of this people in the 
whole colony may be about fifteen 
thousand. Broken up and disper- 
sed as the tribes of this nation now 
are, few of their antient usages are 
retained among them. I ne 
ever had a religion of any sort, all 
traces of it ure now lost: they 
marry without any of kind cere- 
mony, au inter their dead in the 
same manner.” 
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Description of SWirzercann. 


[From M. Korzesue’s Travels.) 


“ J AM now in Switzerland, you 

see; but do net expect any 
picturesque description of its great 
natural beauties, Travels in Swit- 
zerland are to be had by the dozen, 
good, bad, and indifferent ; and it 
ts not only an exhausted subject to 
speak of the wonders of nature in 
this country, but it had been better 
trom the.beginning, if nothing at 
all had been said of them: for, ta 
be candid, has the description of a 
beautiful district, even from the 
hand of a master, ever conveyed a 
striking image to your mind? To 
mine it never has. 

« A person may paint a lake ou 
the right, with its shores inter- 
spersed with delightful villas, point 
out the chain of the Jura on the 
left, place Montblane in the back- 
ground, &c. He may use, on this 
oceaston, the picturesque language 
of poetry: yet, m my mind, it will 
produce only a confused image of 
all these objects—contused, I say, 
and not even resembling the origi- 
nal: it hovers before me, and in 
vain I try to seize tt. 

“ | have, therefore, always been 
an enemy to such descriptions. A 
person ought to see Switzerland 
with his own eyes, just as he ought 
to hear a concert with his own 
ears. He who paints countries 
with words, does still less than the 
person who Jims a symphony : 
therefore [neither can nor will say 
iy thing of Switzerland, but that 
{ have here and there seen spots, 
where the Almighty may perhaps 
have stood, when he surveyed the 
world after the creetion. and said: 
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“ The fall of the Rhine did nee 
exceed my expectation, though J 
was highly gratified by it. Magny 
travellers have endeavoured to ree 
present to me the effect of this 
view as inicrior to what I found it 
in reality. It isa grand sight, of 
which no pen ought to attempt the 
description. I was much charmed 
with the environs of Zurich, and 
perhaps more so than with any 
other place, as my stay was render. 
ed additionally mteresting by the 
worth of the people. 

“ The perspective from Bugeli 
across the lake, of the ice-clad 
mountains, 1s extremcly captivat- 
ine; but the prospect from the 
apartments of the inn, beanng the 
sign of the Sword, at which I put 
up, is More attractive, or at least 
more variegated. This perspec- 
tive has often been mentioned en 


possart. l will more circumstan- 


tially—-not describe, but only mei- 
tion all that ts to be seen. 

<'The room fs a corner room. 
lt you open a window to the left, 
you see the river Limmat below 
you, with a very broad bridge over 
it, lined on both sides with women 
selline fruit and vegetables, with 
groups of French chasseurs walk- 
Ing among them. The mat 
guard of these soldiers is on the 
Opposite side of the bridge. 

“ Yon cannot conceive what stir 
and ‘bustle prevail here. Down- 
wards, to the lett, you see, alors 
the river, two long streets, ane 4 
part ot the town. Ir you open T 
window on the right, you behok 
at vour feet an open countrys 8 
straigh: betore you the lake a 
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Zurich, surrounded by charming 
yillas, and skirted by the Alps, oa 
whose summits the snowy cliffs 
rear their hoary heads. 

“ This amphitheatre, forming a 
contrast of polished and rude na- 
ture, together with the bustle of 
men immediately below, is incom- 

rable. The beautiful walks about 
Zurich would even tempt the gouty 
to exercise. 

« Gesner’s monument is a per- 
formance of such simplicity, and 
neatness, th: at you can scarcely with- 
hold the tribute of atear. Itisa 
pity that the Fret neh chasseurs, 
who have now no other opportu- 
nity to perpetuate their name, en- 
deavour to do it upon this marble. 
In many parts I found scrawled the 
iSth regiment of chasseurs, which 
is really as opposite to the world of 
idyls, as a musket to a rose-tree. 

“ In the library there are a great 
many books: an ordin: wy trav eller 
ean seldom say more of such an 
establishment. A couple of fet- 
ters, in the hand-writing of the ce- 
lebrated lady Jane Grey, interested 
me. They are on relic ious sub- 
jects, in very good Latm, and as 
finely writtea as # by the hand of 
a writing-master. 

“lh ‘ad but a hasty glance of 
Lavater’s cabinet of phy slognomy. 
What is most remarkable in it does 
not so much consist in the multi- 
plicity of faces he has collected, as 
in the superscriptions with which 
he honoured every significant or 
Insignificant countenance Some- 
times it seems to have cost him a 
great deal of trouble to compres. 
much of whi tis rare, in obscure or 
hew-{ ing! e | words. 


c 


“The temper of the Swiss st:ll* 


resembles the ruffied suriace of the 
deep, out of which a subterranecous 
fire has suddenly projected some 
rocks, against which the confined 
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surges dash their impotent spray. 
The walls of the public-houses are 
olten covered with bitter sallies, 
which are sometinics not without 
yomt. 

“ "lhe Swiss cherish the most in- 
vetorate hatred against general An- 
dermatt, the bombarder of Zurich. 
He lives retired at his country 
house, where he is skreened from 
the general contempt. 

Che Swiss do not speak favour- 
ably of the Russians. ‘They praise 
reneral Korsakow jor his love of 
iterature and the sciences, but they 
will not allow him to be a good oe. 
neral, Being once informed that 
the French had oce upied a moun- 
tain which commands Zurich, he 
answered: Tant mieux! Ces? la que 


se les attendois. “So much the bet- 


ter! It is there I expected them.”’ 
He was soon afterwards compelled 
to retreat, and that without know- 
ing through which gate he was to 
effect his flight. ‘Lhe people of 
Zurich were obliged to show him 
the way. On this occasion he lost 
his baggage; the French hussars 
took a great deal of booty, and 
had so many cumbersome French 
crowns in their caps, that they 
gladly gave from ten to fifteen ot 
them for one /owis dor, finding, it 
more convenient to carry off the 
gold. Ifyou wish to hear many 
remarkable anecdores which have 
not yet been made public, but 
which throw great light upon the 
events of that period, you ought to 
go to Zurich. 
« Baden in Switzerland.—Here 
I found posted up an ordinance ct 
the trib uni il of manners, w hich pays 
no compliment to the spirit of our 
times. Lt enjoins a proper celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s-day ; prohibits 
gamb ling, da RCM shooting, nsh- 
ing, swimming, Ke. on Sundays ; 
and orders all married -ciiizeas to 
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go to church in cloaks, and the un- 
married in coats, not in jackets. 
The women, it further says, will ob- 
serye in their dress that decorum 
which is due to the sanctity of the 
place, to the purity of their senti- 
ments, and to modesty. 

“ I should indeed like for once 
to see Our great great grandmothers 
attend divine service, along wigh 
their half-naked great great grand- 
daughters; how quickly would 
they return to their graves, and lie 
down on their faces, that they 
might not be obliged to cry shame 
on our youthful females, who have 
bidden adicu to modesty ! 

“ It does credit to Switzerland 
to have tribunals of manners; it 
shows at least an attempt to pre- 


, serve them. I know of no other 


country in Europe that boasts of 
such institutions. Decayed bu ld- 
ings are usually propped up, that 
they may not overwhelm the un- 
wary passenger. But degeneracy 
of manners, which only poisons the 
mund, ts suffered to extend iis ra- 
vages, like the fir caterpillar a few 
years ago, till men become as sap- 
less as the trees in a rifled wood. 

“ Berne, Lausanne, Genevz.— 
What more can I tell you‘of all 
these cities, than that I have visited 
them, and seen what hundieds have 
seen before me? ‘The towns are not 
to be reckoned among the beauties 
of Switzerland; they are, particu- 
larly the greater ores, old, winding, 
and intersected by narrow, dirty 
streets, which the hich houses come 
pletely deprive of the benefits of a 
free circulation of air. Whole. 
some asthe air of Switzerland may 
be without the gates, it is certainly 
no less unwholesome in the tox ns, 
excepting in the smaller ones, on 
the lake of Geneva, called Morges 

nd Rolie. 

I was particularly pleased with 
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the idea of sceing the bone-house, 
near Murten, celebrated for three 
centuries and a half, where, after 
the great victory gained oyer 
Charles of Bureundy in 1476, the 
bones of the slain were collected, 
Alas! the spot hardly remains pets 
ceptible. ‘Lhe French demolished 
it last year, dispersed the bones, or 
threw them into the lake. Why? 
they themselves probably cannot 
tell. ‘They seem frequently to be 
se:zed with a childish love of de. 
stroying. »Meanwhile there still 
remain ribs, skulls, and bones 
enough on the place, with which no 
one meddles; so that it will very 
likely be distinguishable yet for 
some years. 

« At Geneva | saw an excellent 
historical picture, by St. Ours the 
painter. This beme the only kind 
of painting of which I am an en. 
thusiastic admirer, but which I 
find so little cuitivated, the sight of 
it wasa real treat to me. It is 
véry large, covers a whole wall, 
and represents the Olympic games, 
at the moment the victor has overs 
come his third antagonist, who 
having fallen down, still supports 
himself on his athleti¢ arm. 

“ He advances to the judge of 
the combat, and demands the prize. 
The judge takes the crown, the 
people around shout applause, and 
the conquered are carried otf the 
field. ‘The enraptured tather ot 
the conqueror stands among tie 
spectators ; Socrates ts prese nt, and 
the priestesses of Ceres, the oniy te 
males permitted to attend at 
games, sit by the judge’s side. - 

“ "The artist has represented these 
priestesses as young maidens Of CX 
quisite beauty, and their charms 
are heightened by the costume. 
One ot them rises involuntarily 
from her seat ; her posture | encing 
with a lovely naivere toward say 
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eictor, seems to imply that she feels 
more interest for his person than be- 

comes her sacred profession, and 
one of her sisters gently draws her 

back. This group, ch arming as it 
is, appe: ars however to be a fault in 
the picture, as it draws the eye trom 
the principal figure, and attracts 
and reattracts without ceasing. — 
The conqueror too is, perhaps, 
somewhat stifl, and the colouring 
of his body is not the best. But 
lam not connotsseur enough to cri- 
ticizve. I have felt, and that ts 
enough. 

‘rom St. Ours I went to the 
celebrated Deluc, a very ingenious 
old man, who with the utmost rea- 
diness showed me his fine cabinet 
of fossils, lavas, and shells. I am 
sorry [ understand so little of this 
science. He made violent objec- 
tions to the hypothesis, that the 
MOON-StONES, AS they are called, are 
really projected upon the earth by 
volcanoes'in that planet. He is of 
opinion, that the law of cravitation 
will not permit even a singlg@atom 
to swerve from its planet. What 
he says cor cernin; * volcanoes m pes 
neral, and their o1 rigin, is extremely 
interesting. Without brine or sea- 
water, he ts of Opn ion that no vol. 
cano can exist, 2nd that they will 
always be found in the vicinity of 
th: SCA § that sea-water 1s absolute- 
ly Necessary to create such a fer- 
ment ; that at first every volcano is 
but a hole in the ground, which be- 
comes a mountain by the eruptions 
cont inued for thot une Iso { ye. irs. 

vi When J objected to him with a 
smile, that, in this manner, it would 
require an infinite time to form a 
mountain }ike Mount Ema, and 
that this must make one su spect the 


ruth of the scriptural account of 


We age of the world, he denied 
What r Sal 1, telling: sno. ut the vol- 
Canoes had perhaps already from 
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the beginning commenced form- 
ing under the water, which was 
proved by the many marine ani- 
mals found on the summits of 
mountuins. 1 should like to have 
listened to him for hours ; but un- 
skilled as | am in the science, I 
could not give you a faithful report 
of what he said. 

“ T tound the theatre at Geneva 
indifferent. Among other pieces, 
was acted Monsieur de Crae dans 
son petit Caste’, when I saw several 
good comedians. The mayor’s 
box looks likea parrot’s cage, being 
twisted all round with wire; a sine 
gular mark of distinction, The 
esa fashion among actors, to 

ear holes in the curtain to pop their 
noses through, is prevalent here 
also; but care has, at least, been 
taken to prevent the holes from be- 
coming slits, they having been bor- 
dered with tin. 

“Tn Berlin the public are in- 
debted to [ffland (to whom they 
owe many things) for the correc- 
tion of this indecency. I would 
mutch rather have seen Mont Blanc 
than all the decorations of the thea- 
tre at Geneva; but it would not 
favour me with throwing off its 
cloudy mantle. But this venera- 
ble mountain will no doubt, remain 
on the same spot; and I hope to 
find it some other time. 

“ J] qnissed another curiosity of 
Geneva, to my great regret; the 
celebrated anthoress of Delphine 
had also wrapt herself up in her 
veil, and was gone, I know not 
whither. ‘lo procure an adequate 
compensation tor this disappoint- 
ment, I went to Ferney, and enter- 
ed its sanctuary with a beating 
heart. 1 had seen the model of ut 
at Petersburgh, in the palace of 
the Hermitage, and was disap point. 
ed in the expectations I had tor med 
of the building ; in fact, the picture 
il + 1 
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of a town generally appears hand- 
somer than the town itself. 

“ Tt was not for the sake of what 
is called the castle of Ferney that I 
came hither ; I wished only to enter 
the place where Voltaire had lived, 
walked, and composed his poems; 
I wished to feast on the sensations 
which, in such a place, a suscepti- 
ble fancy so easily creates. The 
house now belongs to a merchant 
whose name I[ do not recollect; but 
he shows respect for Voltaire’s me- 
mory, by leaving his bedchamber 
exactly as t was when inhabited by 
the philosopher. 

“ There I sttil Jound his bed with 
the faded curtains of yellow siik ; 
there still hung Le Kain’s portrait 
of Frederick the Great ; a piece of 
embroidery of the empress Cathe- 
rine, and many otier articles of the 
same kind. Ina niche was anurn, 
in which his hea:t had been in- 
closed, with this inscription: ¢ fam 
satished, since my heart remains 
among you.’ 

“In another room we found a 
billiard table on which he used to 
play, and—a living relic, too, 
walks about the house, an old 
priest, who had lived nine years 
with Voltaire. I cannot find words 
for the peculiar melancholy cast of 
my teelmgs. You, dear madam, 
who are so rich in tender senti- 
ments, perfectly understand me, 
even without utterance. 

“ Flere ends my descriptive tour 
through Switzerland; which you 
will surely not tax with prolixity. 
Should I once make a journey on 
foot through these romantic re- 
gions San this ts my firm resolu. 
tion) then I hope to feel still more 
than I shall write. 

“« Switzerland ought to be tra- 
versed on foct; to travel in a care 
nage isextremely tedious and very 
expensive. Ifa Swiss coackman 
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has jogged on four or five German 
miles a day, with his Nefed 
horses, he thinks he has done wor. 
ders, and three crowns must be 
paid him for his two beasts, and as 
much for the following day, when 
he returns empty; at the same 
time, you are obliged to dine and 
to stop at night wherever he thinks 
proper, and must suffer yourself to 
be cheated at the expensive inns. 
This happened, contrary to MY e+ 
pectation, less frequently in the 
small towns than in the best inns of 
the great ones, which were often 
greatly inferior, Almost every 
where I found the accommodations 
bad ; one instance willserveformany, 

«“ At Lausanne, | alighted at the 
Golden Lion, which Reichardt, ia 
his Guide des Voyagevrs, calis the 
best inn. ‘ Have you iny room? 
I asked the waiter, who came up 
to the coach door.—* Yes.’—*But,’ 
continued I, (having been imposed 
upon before by such answers) 
‘have you good accommodations?” 
©O! yes!'—«I want two apart 
ments.’ ‘¢ They are at your ser- 
vice.” He conducted me ” 
three pair of filthy stairs, throug 
a variety of dirty holes, and showed 
me one room. ‘* Where is the 
other ??—*T'wenty yards farther.’ 
‘ wish them to be close together.’ 
‘ They are not to be had.’ 

« Well, I put up with these ; but 
found neither of them had a table 
in it. At last the tables were 
brought. I ordered tea, which was 
brought me at the expiration of an 
hour. ‘* At what time to-morrow 
morning can I have coffee?” | 
asked. *As early as you please. 
* At five o’clock.’—* Very well.’ 

“The morning came; but no 
coffee. I got upto ring ; but there 

ras no bell. Some hot embers ap- 
peared still glowing under the 


ashes. I went to light the fire ma 
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self, but—there were no bellows, 
At last my servant brought coffee 
at sx o'clock. ‘Why so late? 
asked I. * Every body in the 
house is yet asleep, and the scold- 
ing cook was obliged to be drum- 
med out of her bed.’—* And the 
waiter, who promised yesterday ?? 
+ He is asleep.’ —* And the porter, 
who is to make the fire in the stove?” 
‘ He is asleep also.’ 

“All these neglects may be 
called tifles; but you must own, 
that they are apt to provoke, espe- 
cially where, in spite of irregula- 
rity, one is obliged to pay dear be- 
yond example. In the same house 
they made me pay one frank for a 
wax-light ; a French crown per 
head for a supper of three dishes ; 
and so on in proportion. 

“For a man accustomed to rise 
as early as I do, it is very unplea- 
sunt to find people sleep so long as 
in Switzerland and France. In 
Geneva, where I put up at the sign 
of the Balance, the waiter plainly 
told me, that he could get no coffee 
soearly, forthe Russians and Ene. 
lish drank it much later. It is best 
for 4 person to carry every thing 
with him, to warm the room with 
his own materials, to strike a light, 
and boil his coffee in the chimuey. 

“In travelling it often happens 
that we find things very different 
from what we expected. Thus, for 
stance, I was much afraid of the 
French custom-house officers, hay- 
ing been told that they search very 
strictly, throw every thing into c 

. ry thing mito con- 
aston, and are extremely insalent. 

fod them the reverse in every 
Fespect. The custom-house officers 
athe frontiers were very polite, 
jm glance upon my passport, 
me a, opened my trunk, and did 
Ae eg me fix e minutes, The 

Senay took a trife; but another 

ter present was almost offended, 
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when I was going to make him me 
best acknowledgments, and to put 
somethingintohishand. According 
to certain modern accounts, | was 
afraid lest 1 should be obliged to 
deposit one half of the value of my 
carriage ; but nobody thought of 
asking itof me. This law applies 
only to carriages imported from 
England. 

“ Cerdon.—I was most agree. 
ably surprised on my way from Ge- 
neva hither. I was ignorant that 
I should see such districts as leave 
every thing I saw in Switzerland 
far behind them. Every one who 
traverses that country has some- 
thing to say concerning it ; think. 
ing he has been admiring the most 
splendid scenes which nature exhi- 
bits; but most travellers would, 
like me, be amazed, were they but 
to continue their route to Lyons,— 
winding their way throuch fore 
L’Ecluse, where, between the rush- 
ine Rhone and the towering rocks, 
the way seems closed even to the 
sliding lizard; were they to sce 
the wild, the awfully romantic and 
rugged cliifs, from which, at small 
distances of scarcely one hundred 
yards, the water sometimes furions- 
ly precipitates itself, sometimes 
trickles down, but often only ooges 
through the stones, and decks whole 
mountains with a glistening bril- 
liancy. 

« Thus you proceed as far as the 
neighbourhood of Avranche, con- 
stantly beholding under yonr fec* 
the thousand meanders of the hoar+ 

hone, which vainly tries to dash 
its foam over the countless vine- 
yards, till at leneth it rushes, roar- 
ing, into an unfathomable abyss of 
rocks, and vanishes entirely. ‘Three 
hundred yards farther it breaks 
forth again with impetuosity, and 
hastens to join its bride, the Saone, 
The space in which it rolls its 
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waves, deep in the bosom of the 
earth, is overarched with exca- 
vated rocks. In the rainy season, 
the tomb. which swallows up the 
Rhone and vomits it forth again, is 
too small to receive the whole vo- 
lume of its waters. They then 
fiow partly over the surface, and 
thus two rivers run, side by side, 
separated only by a slight partition 
of rocks. 

“ Proceeding farther, you every 
moment expect to behold the end 
of your journey; but yonder, where 
the rocks seem to close, the path 
suddenly winds between them, and 
a new romantic world opens to 
your astonished sight. ere a 
small lake, there steep shelving 
rocks, with winding footpaths. Be- 
tween huge masses of fantastically 
towering stones, you behold a vine- 
yard, extorted, as it were, from 
nature ; here again are lonely mills, 
supported by rugged cliffs, from 


, which cascades seem to pour on 


the roots of the houses beneath. 

“ Held in uninterrupted amaze- 
ment, you thus move forwards to 
the environs of Nantua, where you 
enter a valley, which I feel tempt- 
ed to call the Valley of Despair. 
Any thing so wildly awful I ne- 
ver beheld. The lonely scattered 
houses seem to have been built by 
some Crusoe, who was wrecked in 
the great world. Here, as in 
Nova Zembla, the stn is never seen 
in winter; the black and naked 
rocks wind into dungeons ; ihe 
songs of birds are not mingled with 
the murmur of the streams, as they 
foam down the crags; but the 
scanty fields, which man with la- 
borious indusiry has stolen from 
frowning nature, are surrounded by 
cold marshess 

“ The road again winds; you 
are presently in the middle of Nan- 
tua,a gay little town, in spite of 
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the rocks which rear their crags 
above all the houses. No sooner 
have you passed this place, than 
you are again surrounded by sce. 
nery wildly picturesque. Tt js yo 
longer composed of wavy ridges of 
mountains, but is formed by stones 
of extraordinary figures, which 
stand upright, and which some re. 
volution of the earth, in the dark 
ages of antiquity, has placed in 
their present  situation—figures, 
which you are sometimes ready to 
swear are gigantic statues, the work. 
wd j of some barbarous period, 
Beyond Nantua to the right, for 
instance, you see the figure of a 
giant on a cliff, who, like the king 
of the country, has surveyed, per- 
haps for thousands of years, the 
surrounding districts. 

“ You then discover, here and 
there, ruins of old castles, cliffs, and 
caverns ; to reach which it is neces 
sary to be drawn up with ropes; 
deeply furrowed rocks, ploughed 
for centuries by showers of rain, in- 
terspersed with vineyards and new 
crosses, the evidences of industry 
and returning piety. You at 
leneth reach a very narrow, cold 
valley, shaded by gloomy pine-trees. 
It is closed at the extremity by rug- 
ged rocks; and behind this craggy 
wall, nature, enthroned in all her 
majesty, has reserved for you the 
most enchanting spectacle. _ 

“ Stepping as from behind a 
scene, you suddenly behold a nar 
row, smiling dale; you see on the 
left cascades, great and small, pre- 
cipitating themselves from higher 
or lower ranges of rocks ; large and 
small brooks, murmuring down and 
uniting at the bottom, meander 
through the verdant meadows. Be- 
hind rises a decayed case, on . 
cliff, almost entirely excavated by 
the water ; and farther on to the belt 
are the ruins of another casti¢, © 
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hich the watch-tower, on a more 
distant ridge, and still im good pre- 
grration, no longer affords protec- 
tion, On the right you discover 

detached rocks, resembung a 
wall of freestone, and at top form- 
‘se a menacing vault, beneath 
Which the traveller steals with hor- 
ror; for here and there detached 
masses of stone which have fallen 
down, seem to warn him of the 

« Yet beneath this terrific vault 
the blue fruit of the vine is still seen 
to sparkle, and close to its brink 
saads a new house, raised high 
into the air by the projecting stones: 
the back ground of this divinely 
beautiful valley is closed by the 
little town of Cerdon, and its hospi- 
table white houses. 

« Pardon me, it, unfaithful to my 
resolution, I have almost been be- 
trayed intoa description.. Alas! 
here it was that 1 again, for the first 
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time, experienced a sensation of re 
turning serenity. Really the beau- 
ties ot the road from Geneva to 
Cerdon are alone worth a journey, 
and particularly during the vintage, 
when gay groupes are every where 
in motion, and every one confesses, 
laughing, that he has not vessels 
enough to collect the blessings of 
nature. You meet every moment 
large Waggons containing open 
casks full of grapes, or observe bar- 
rels standing in long rows by the 
road side. Both vid and young are 
occupied in pressing the fruit. If 
the sight of it tempt you, and you 
are thirsty, you need but to ask. 
A fair lbourer immediately ap- 
pears, and presents you witha bas 
ket full of picked grapes. Prenex 
tant gue vous voudrex, says the own- 
er ot the vineyard, vous ne payerez 
rien. ‘That is; take as many as 
you please, they will cost you no 
thing.” 
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. ha renerally imagine 
that travellersare most strict- 

ly searched, questioned, and watch- 
edon the frontiers of France, and 
aterwards in all the great towns 
through which they pass, not ex- 
cepting the city of Paris, by custom- 
others, sentinels, and spies of 
police. Whether the watching 
takes place, I will not pretend to 
ay; but that the other part of the 
Sory is untrue, Iocan wat rant. 
from Geneva to Paris I was never 
aked for a passport but once, when 
Dome the litile mountain 
. ss &eluse. On my arrival in 
aris, | expected nothing less than 
tien of several hours in 
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custom-houses, police offices, &c. 1 
passed the barriers without being 
noticed by any person; I took my 
seat ina publicshouse without the 
landlord’s asking me whether I had 
a passport or not. It was not till 
the following day I took it to the 
ambassador, who rave me a certifi. 
cate to be delivered-to the police 
office, in order to obtain a ticket of 
residence (permis de sejour). & 
ticket of this kind has the well- 
known advantage that the holder, 
wherever any thmg is to be. seen, 
has free admission, though the 
doors are shut to the rest of the 
public. Exclusive of this, it secures 
himagamstevery accident, upon pro- 
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ducing this certificate. A person 
who does not consult his ambassa- 
dor may, perhaps, come off equally 
well ; but notwithstanding, I would 
not advise him to omit this precau- 
tion. 

«“ The permission of residence 
ean only be obtained by a personal 
application at the police oflice; a 
condition from which neither rank, 
nor sex, nor age, will exempt; for 
ladies and children are bound to 
make their personal appearance, 
because the ticket minutely de- 
scribes them from head to foot, and 
the whole is done with amazing 
dispatch. The secretary in whose 
department this operation lies, a 
very polite man, and 2 native of 
Berlin, at one look surveys and 
conceives the whole form. He had 
scarcely cast a glance on me, but 
his pen rapidly set down the parti- 
culars. He fixed my height at one 
metre and seventy-six centimetres, mM 
which he was probably mistaken, as 
he with equal celerity made my tra- 
velling companion, who was evident- 
ly taller than I,smaller by two cen- 
timetres: He then described, with 
the like exactness, our huir, eyes, 
shape of face, and so forth. Where 
a more precise definition would be 
too prolix, he makes shift with the 
word moyen, which means mid- 
dling ; my forehead, for instance, 
wis moyen, my nose moyen, my 
mouth moyen. All this is done 
gratis, with the greatest politeness 
wnd dispatch, in a fine large hall, 
matchless in its kind in the world, 
being embellished all round with 
the busts of the most celebrated 
orators and poets. On taking 
leave, the secretary gives you 
notice that # will be necessary 
to call again at least cight days 
before your departure, to fetch back 
the passport, and apply for a tra- 
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* ] would advise every traveller 
to dispense with this formality, a 
it would be attended with a cons. 
derable loss of time, money, and 
running about, ef which 1 have 
precedents, and the pass may be 
obtained with much creater conve. 
nience and expedition. The am. 
bassador, for instanee, will 
him one twenty-four hortrs previ. 
ously to his departure, which! he 
produces to the minister for forei 
affairs, Talleyrand, who puts he 
name to it. Thus the business is 
settled, and the old passport may 
quietly remain in the police office, 

“ Among the curious public ad- 
vertisements, I remarked one ia 
which somebody begged, in the 
name of humanity, (cu nom de Phu 
manilé) for the restitution of a lost 
dog. Another announces an em 
ployment for un homme de letires, 
fetching 1600 livres per annum, 
begging at the same time from him 
who shall obtain it, a recompense 
honnéte. Such a venal offering ot 
public offices appears revolting to 
my feelings. A certain madame 
Leon offers to dye the hair black or 
chesnut colour, so as to become if 
delibie for life, in a sitting of four 
hours. 

“ Let me once more be allowed 
the diversion of secing the Pansian 
beaux pass in transitory review @ 
my imagination, I mean on hors 
back ; for this sort of gentry DoW 
days fraternize only with the / fouys 
bnms. hey ride in the Bois & 
Boulogne, calling out to each other, 
Queile superbe bite! He that has not 
such a beast is insignigcant. : 
horseman, mounted ona lean hacks 
asses for an Englishman, particu 
foci if he turas out his toes We" 
It is likewise tashionable to go spur 
red, and carry a whip, ~.. 
riding. A {fashionable you f 
lutes nobody; upon handsome ‘ 
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des ke casts a look; to dadies’ 
maids he tips a familiar wink ; to 
busbands he says don soir, to his 
creditors he givesa sly touch of his 
hat, and to his father a squeeze of 
the hand. In order to insure his 
fortune, he must be pale and lean, 
he must be a hisser, a lasher, a 
mystica) dasher, judging every 

, yet understanding nothing. 
The indecorous fashion of keeping 
one’s hands in the flap of the 
breeches has at last disappeared, 
and they have now receded to the 
pockets. 

“Every thing worn by a beau 
must look rumpled, but nothing 
new; his ras rea must hang 
down in bags, his waistcoat be halt 
buttoned in a slovenly manner, he 
must no more wear linen, but calico 
shirts; the buttons on the knees of 
his breeches must be so buttoned 
astomake his knee appear crooked ; 
he must wear but one ring and one 
watch: to take snuff is getting 
rather out of fashion, while smok- 
ag is coming into vogue in its 
stead; the latter has been learned 
in the army. 


“Supplement to the bead of societies and 
diversions. 

“Why does yon lady sit thus 
agitated at her toilet table? Why 
does she tremble at the idea that 

hair-dresser and milliner will 
tt come? Merely to plunge into 
@ bustling crowd, to drop curtsies 
and make oe ; to hear some- 
thing of a thousand persons scarce- 
ly known by name, to admire, 
tanding on tiptoe, some dancers, 
¥ho can only answer all encomi- 
ths by slight bows ta the right and 

)s to sit down for a moment at 
Me gaming table, to lose money; 
yawn, to curse the crowd, to 


ph for tea, at last to take herself 


Brevously vexed at not having 
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been taken more notice of, to goto 
bed at day-break, and to wake at 
noon, in order to run again the 
same career. 

“ In certain houses, which are 
by no means to be accounted of 
the least note, a large gaming table 
is placed in the centre of the sa- 
loon, as the most indispensable ar- 
ticle of furniture: this table being 
well laid out, the lady of the house 
likewise joins the company, casts 
her eyes every where, and calls.out 
from time to time, Aessieurs, aux 
chandeliers! for under the lustre 
they deposit as much for. card- 
money as will support the whole 
house in its luxury. 

“The number of guests and not 
their quality now gives élat to a 
circle; people of all ranks and 
conditions are invited; a small 
number of ladies, a great number 
ct men, especially foreigners, tor- 
merly Englishmen, but now in pre- 
ference Russians. 

“ Ail’the apartments are open 
and illuminated. One neighbour 
whispers in another’s ear; and re- 
neral attention is only raised now 
and then by a smart calembourg, 
which darts through the company 
with the quickness of lightning. 
Immediately after, all is hushed in 
silence. Two young gentlemen 
converse with the lady of the house, 
the others saunter toand fro, look at 
the sophas a Pantique, at the Greek 
rooms, the Roman bed, and the 
Chinese boudoir. The mystic dashers 
and platsants, formerly called jestersy 
resemble the lilies of the field, that 
do not work, and yet our heavenly 
Father supports them all. ‘They 
sit down at the tables of the rich, 
and their arts consist in making 
grimaces, imitating the cries of va- 
rious animals or the noise of a saw; 
in changing their yoice, playing 
antics quite alone belind the 
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screen, disguising themselves ina 
thousand various ways, turning an 
honest man into ridicule betore a 
whole company, &c. 

“It is the box ton, to neglect all 
the other ladies, and only to crowd 
about the handsomest, to stare at 
and almost stifle her. About two 
o'clock in the morning comes a 
wes excellence, and everybody 
then calls out Ja gavotte, la gavotte ! 

“6 The piano-forte is put in tune, 
a circle is formed, the company 
mount upon the chairs; they clap 
their hands, and the young man 
who dances with the lady of the 
house, with much self-complacency 
receives, as atribute due to him, 
the compliments of the company. 
He takes the precedence of old and 
young pecple, never hands a chair 
to a lady, talks at random of thea- 
tres, literature, and the fine arts, 
turns some clever learned man tuto 
ridicule by a calembourg, interrupts 
the most interesting conversation 
upon solid subjects by impertinent 
trifles, dashes oui into mystics, were 
itevenaguinst his own father, boasts 
of having hissed the most recent 
theatrical performance, and plays a 
thousand ether such tricks @-/2-mede. 

“ Of the waits he gives a defi- 
mtion, having first laughed at him- 
selt, saying, * It is a tamiliar dance, 
which requires the amalgamation 
of both dancers, and which flows 
Jike oti upon smooth marble.’ If 
at supper he espies one of those 
apple-cakes which the French call 
Charlotte, he very wittily observes: 
‘I should indeed like to be the 
iWerter of this Charlotte.’ There are 
people that are apt to get into a 
passion at such a conceited young 
coxcomb; it has been my own 
case before now. 1 have, however, 
fer this long time past hit upon 
aneacellent remedy, by redecting 
upen the figure such a creature is 
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likely #0 make at the expiration of 
tenor fifteen years. Pity then im. 
mediately takes the place of indie. 
nation. The ton of treedom which 
prevails in all places of public re. 
sort, where all classes of people are 
mixed, naturally attracts thither a 
multitude of young people, who 
are absolutely impatient of every 
kind of restraint, and here they find 
their school of politeness. Ma. 
dame Recamier, once going to 
Frascati, where she dearly paid for 
the pleasure of being handsome, 
really excited pity, if you saw her 
swimming in the crowd, t¢ssed to 
and fro, and vainly endeavouring 
to make good her retreat. People 
got upon the chairs to look at her; 
every neck was stretched out; the 
hindmost pushed the foremost; and 
iv all likelihood the object of this 
oppressive admiration would have 
been suffocated at last, had not her 
agelity and dexterity afforded her 
an Opportunity ina few minutes to 
escape. 

« Let-nobody imagine he will 
find rea] pleasure in public places 
of thiskind. The Parisian plunges 
into a crowd, because he is a 
stranver to the quiet joys ot do 
mestic privacy. ‘The word plauir 
for him is only an_ expresssien 
a fagon de parier. He has the plea- 
sure to see you, to hear you, to 
speak with you; but to him who 
has this pleasure you are neverthe- 
less perfectly indifferent. He had 
the pleasure of dining with such 2 
one, where he felt terrible ean 
You give him an invitation, he tells 
you he receives it with great ple ws 
sure, but he never comes. You 
ask leave to lay hold of his arm— 
‘With a erent deal of pleasure, 
madame ;’ 2nd ali the while he 
miiters a curse between his : 
for he has a mortal aversion to s¥ 
a restruint. 
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« The taste for what is called 
« champéires is muchupon the de- 
cline, for the places where these rural 
feasts used to be given, multiplied 
to infinity ; and it was ridiculous 
to seea person that planted a small 
bit of ground with a couple of 
ier trees, created a meander- 
mg little puddle, or raised a shabby- 
looking fountain, give to them the 
high sounding names of /ile de 
Venus, Jardin de Paplos, 2? Apollon, 
Elysée, Frascati, les Grands Maron- 
ars, la Chaumidve dndienne, &e. &e. 
The fire-works, particularly 
Ruggicre’s, are a very popular 
amusement, and the best’ play will 
fever attract such a concourse of 
people. Of the theatricals of ama- 
teurs little more is now heard. ‘The 
oung men play at Ranelagh, as 
i as the weather permits, the 
jew de barres (cricket) ; and as there 
is always a number of ladies who 
come to be spectators, it may easily 
be supposed that here too vanity 
biiciates as president. 

“The public balls, which are 
always pompously advertised, are 
truly insignificant. Here it is a 
Casino Venetien, a Salle de Lerpsi- 
there, &c.; there a grand orches- 
tra; there again a muse décente (de- 
cent dress )is made a condition sine 
ged non of admittance; and if a 
Sranger, trusting to all this bom- 

come in well dressed, he is 
sure to find a heap of  ill-bred 
Gowns in boots, with round hats 
on their heads, and the grand or- 
shestra consists of five poor creas 
Mires, one of whom is a black man, 
pating an oblong drum with one 
it aud playing on a fife with 
Me other; between the dances 
Rey give flourishes on the French- 
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in several dancing-rooms. A pro- 
file painter sets up his stall in one 
of the corners, and in an instant, at 
a moderate price, furnishes pro- 
files. A lover, who has perhaps 
seldom an opportunity laste 
the object of his affections, may 
here contrive so as to make her for 


a moment stand in the stall, where’ 


she will at least leave him her 
shade. 

“ Formerly education was ree 
markable in France for its salutary 
rigour ;. but now such a method 
would be called pedantry.” For- 
merly, labour was the custom, 
earnest application the guide of 
studies ; and mathematics, the an- 
tient languages, the sciences, and 
the fine arts, the objects of the 
learner’s pursuit. A young man 
just coming out of school could 
certainly not cut a figure upon 
entering into company, and it was 
the task of the ladies gradually to 
give him the polish of genteel re- 
finement. But now the dear child 
is kept above all things, from over- 
fatiguing himself with study; the 
antient languages are deemed sue 
perfluous; and the fine arts, which 
were before mere collaterals, now 
form the main object. What was 
then called the clasts is now abo- 
lished, and there are only courses 
of public lectures, where the ladies 
and strangers numerously attend, 
and occupy the seats of honour. 

“The real pupils must sit be- 
hind, just like the rabble in the ju- 
ridical ceremony of the marriage 
of Figaro. ‘The sweet prattling, 
and the killing looks of the ladies, 
prepare the children for their les- 
son: at last, the gallant professor 
makes his appearance ; but he is no 
longer a dull pedent as formerly ; 
he is known in every social circle, 
he is a member of all the lyceums, 
genteel, tonis>, in short, @ delicious 
man. 
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man. He is received wirh a glad 
murmuring, and modestly sali in 
the meense with his nose; walkin 

m a bending attitude through the 
hall. In order to teach the pupils 
to iead, the professor reads, and 
what ?—a satire of Boileau, or a 
song cf Gresset’s Verievert, or per- 
haps a few words on some antient 
author. His end is entertainment, 
and not instruction ; he, therefore, 
skips over every thing serious, con- 
cluding with the reading of his 
stn versesy amidst the loudest clap- 
ping of hands on the part of the 
audience: thus a twelvemonth 
passes, and the prizes are distribu- 
ted. This formerly took place 
with pompous solemnity, but 
is now performed in one of the 
most fascinating circles. All the 
éelles attend, because concerts and 
balls are given; they little think 
about the prizes: here too the pu- 
pils make a brilliant figure, and 
they prophesy that this or that one 
will soon become a capital dancer. 

“'Phis kind of solemnity is still 
more scrupulously and nicely ob- 
served in the boarding-schools for 
young ladies. There plays are 
acted, in which the girls stifle the 
fascinating coyness ot innocence, in 
order to please by their graces, 
and afterwards in dancing, to rival 
the most expert women in co- 
quetry. 

“ Formerly a young lady would 
have taken it very ill, had any body 
teld her that shedanced likea stage- 
player ; but now it is the only en- 
comium that can be worthily be- 
stowed on a good dancer. 

“The youthful fair are now 
likewise amateurs of the arts. A girl 
scarcely fifteen years old will stand 
before David's painting, and, at- 
tentively gazing through her opera 
glass at the stark-naked Sabine, 
will observe, that such a muscle is 


full of energy, but such a one Hite 
nothing. She will talk of the tibia, 
of the abdomen, and heaver, knows 
of what more. As the pretty ace 
complishment of holding 2 fan be- 
fore one’s eyes was not to be entire. 
ly suppressed, but was, however, 
found troublesome, recourse has 
been had to the medium of fixing 
the opera-glass between the fan. 
sticks; which is a complete remedy: 

*“ Both mother and daughter 
now dress alike, they ¢ou one an. 
other, and if they wrangle, neither 
will give way. Both dance lu ga. 
votte ; they sing, play at cards, ride 
home, separately commit follies, 
intrust them to one another, they 
scold each other, and both domi- 
neer inthe family. ‘The only thing 
in which they differ is, that the 
mother wears diamonds, and the 
daughter flowers. 

«A young man from the cour 
try came on a visit to a young lady 
betrothed to him; he found her 
tete-d-idte with a young artist, have 
ing before her an academic (a small 
statue of plaster of Paris) : to leam 
drawing, she took lessons in ani 
tomy. * We are just now,’ said het 
master, ‘upon the muscles of the 
loins, let us for the present get te 
the abdomen :” thus the fancy of 
this girl was jumping from muscle 
to muscle.—Her lover es where 
her mother was, ‘0,’ repues she, 
‘the little rake! she was waltzing 
too much last night.’—After this, 
she requested her intended spouse 
to accompany her to the riding: 
house, where, on her arrival, she 
jumped upon a brisk horse, i 
galloping away like lightning; . 
the poor country lout staring ope™. 
mouthed at the disappearance ¢t 
his vision. 

« From the riding-house she 
went to the swimming-school, (#0 
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entered a closet, and soon after 

peared in alarge bathing-shirt ; 
which having dropt, she stood ex- 

ssed to view in nankeen waistcoat 
and pantaloons closely fitting her 
hody, and with these she jumped 
into the water. Her bridegroom, 
who never hoped to see al these 
charms before the wedding day, 
let her swim, hastened home, help- 
edhimself to put his horses before 
the carriage, and with the utmost 
precipitancy, nay, even without 
taking leave, returned to the coun- 
try.—I must frankly confess here, 
that the above observations are not 
entirely my own, but that a very 
nice observer has contributed a 
few, 

“The modern devotion of the 
Parisians appears to me, as every 
thing ot theirs does, mere fashion. | 
was present at the chanting of a 
solemn high mass at the church ctf 
Noire Dane, which was crowded 
with flocks of the pious. I very 
closely observed them, and could 
discover but little devotion, for all 
of them had brought nothing but 
their play-house looks. The vocal 
music was excellent, but too fee- 
ble for such a large edifice. The 
entrance into the choir costs six- 
pence, 

“Boards were suspended on the 
arches, announcing the prices to be 
paid for the chairs let for hire. If 
a Te Deum was chanted, I found 
tiem the dearest, probably because 
aT+ Deum must first. be purchased 
atacear rate. I heard a bell be- 
longing to the steeple, which has a 
most awful, tremendous sound, and 
IS Called Bourdon. 

_“ Louis XVI. and Marat, in 
Suort, all the venerable as well as 
tie worthless victims of the revoe- 
utton, are so completely sunk in 
Sovion, that all my pains to dis- 
“Tepe church-yard de la Made- 
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laine, Where they are buried, were 
fruitiess; my dequais de place pre- 
tended to know nothing at all about 
it, At last f was informed, that this 
church-yard had been sold to a 
smith, who had converted it into a 
garden. | instantly repaired to the 
spot, but ihe smith was not at 
home; the people in the house 
woul’ not vouch for the correct- 
ness of my information, but were 
of opinion, that not 2 single trace 
of graves remained in their garden ; 
for the quicklime, thrown into the 
holes in which the corpses had been 
buried, had consumed them all. 
To be briet, I was obliged to with- 
draw, however much I had wished 
to stand on the spot where the 
bones of unfortunate men and ruf- 
fians remaia mixed together. A 
lady afterwards assured me that 
the spot was not only still to be 
found, but thit it was even planted 
with three lilies: the owner, how- 
ever, owing to the too rreat crowd 
of visitors, had shut his garden to 
every body.—In this he was per- 
fectiy rioht. 

“The Bors de Be wlowne, where 
the Iron-eaters are st rolling about, 
and where the beaux are lolling 
in their cab wlets, is not a wood, 
bit a collection of shrubs and 
bushes, which has nothing of an 
attractive nature ; a number of 
paths cross each other. Having 
once entered it, a person may ride 
as far asthe palace of Ja Baratelie, 
formerly belonging to the count 
@’ Artots, where every thing is CON- 
fined within a very narrow space. 
The entrance to it bears this in- 
scription, Parva sed apta. It 1s 
now kept by a restaurateur, who 
takes fifteen sous for admission, 
and fifty more tor a smail glass of 
paltry Madeira. The prospect ts 
charming, and the park romanti- 
cally wild. Some rooms still con. 
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tain the old furniture; but most of 
them have been plundered by the 
rufhan banditti. It is impossible 
so small a place should afford more 
beauty wal i convenience. Return- 
ing, you pass by a ct-devant royal 
castle called La Muette. Here 
slept Marie Antoinette on the eve 
of her wedding-day; and, surely, 
her dreams could not dive in’ » the 
dark bosom of fatal futurity ! 

“ Young folks are complained of 
for being ignorant, and yet posi- 
tively decidinyr every thing. Is not 
this the case every where? Nobody 
understands, nay, nobody learns 


any more the great art of hearing 


_ of beine rf nt. * Look the re, 

ir,’ quoth an 0 fh Presenman | inmy 
slice ‘the in that antique 
chair, my father aa to sit; me- 
thinks I see him now; he spoke 
little, but was qnick of hearing. 
His attention conterred an addi- 
tional interest upon all that was 
said; the vivacity of his eyes was 
eloquence itself: but to observe a 
look of his, you must have taken 
it for the most persuastve reply. 


There hangs his portrait, and we’ 


think he is listening stili! O pray 
do not turn the leaves of the book 
that still lies on the chimney-piece, 
the same spot where my father 
ceased to read, what he had so of- 
ten read: Piutarch’s treatise, ene 
titled, How tol stern. He trequently 
conversed with me uponitscenients; 
for with me he would? break stlence, 
to recommend hearing. That will 
be learned by deg vrees, he used to 
sav, and it isa th 1 yr as difficult to 
be learned as speaking well. - The 
prudent chancellor [Hopital set 
a high value on this treatise. Our 
young tolks resemble the portico 
with seven voices, to be seen in 
Olympias of yore ; they continually 
repeat what they have said, and 
nobody pays any attention to them, 
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You are almost tempted to call our 
to them with Aristotle: God be 

thanked I have legs, not to be 
obliged to hear. 

“6 And whence these errors: > They 
would not be taught to listen. 
The art of he: aring is the beginning 
of the art of pleasing 

“6 Tn talking, we ‘only show a de. 
sire to be amiable ; butin listening, 
we are so in reality. Durin ig the 
first year of the revolutio a. my 
father lived in the country, and 
every party in his hamlet placed 
him among the number of those 
who judge well. No faction pur 
sued him, all revered his tacttur- 
nity. Many have, } m those stormy 
times, pr fited b »y his example. A 
man may pass, without speaking, 
for 2 vreat orator; let him | but 
listen in a certain manner, let him 
but eye folks wera 28 and here 
and there give a nod ; at last, peo- 
pe will fancy they have received 
the ve ry answer they wished tor. 

One day, my father having been 
quite dumb in this manner, one of 
the company assured lim how 
extremely glad he was to find him 
ot his opinion. If you give na 
answer at all, people will make 
themselves one according to their 
own Itking.’ 

“ The honourable title of artiste 
is singularly sported with in Paris. 
Artisie en marbre is wh: 
pony call a stone-cutter; « 

n feinture, a house-painter ; and 
monsieur Joly is one of the most 
celebrated artisics en cbheveux. He 
appears in hts equipare, hops My 
scarcely gre ets you,an d seemis as if 
he meant to ti ike oil hits hat. H ¢ 
then pro ceeds betore the looking . 

lass, adjusts his frock, pulls up 
fi. buckskin breeches and riSy 
kisses the lady’s hand, orders one 
of his hair-boxes to be brought 
and displays the whole variety | 
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the articles, which he calls sentimens, 
souvenirs, rc. He then, after a 
minute’s pause, and in a very care- 
Jess manner, fastens his comb to the 
lady’s head, and in the same space 
of time finishes dressing her; and 
this minute gone, he vanishes like 
lightning. The artists shoeblacks, 
living aux Trois Freres, passage du 
Panorama, have the following in- 
scription on their sign : 


‘0 vous qui redovtez les taches et lacrotte, 

Amateurs de journaux, de propreté, de 
vers, 

Entrez ici, lisez, souffrez qu’on vous de- 
crotte, 

Ft livrez a nos scins Ja botte et le revers.’ 


“The artists shoemakers are 
most punctiliously ambitious of 
showing their skill, in making them 
wear out as fast as possible. A 
nen elegant, complaining to his 
shoemaker that one pair of new 
ones had lasted him but a fortnight: 
‘A fortnight!’ cried the artist, 
‘then they surely were not of my 
making, for mine never exceed the 
age of eight or ten days.’ 

“The usurers of Paris lend on 
every pledge the fifth part of its 
value, deducting at the same time 
five per cent. per month interest, 
and then ask you to give pin-money 
for their wives, which is to consist 
in watches, rings, &c. &c. 

“A lady of the world first 
wishes to please, now and then to 
be amiable, and at last respectable ; 
but the latter only, if nothing better 
% to be done, or to appear re- 
markable; for, indeed, there is a 
eoquetry in morals as there is in 
dress, and, as good luck will have 
% virtue has sometimes the chance 
of being fashionable. 
Sethe to esteem you,’ 

y once to a good-natured 
man, who caused her ennui: if you 
could please me, it would have 

“ppened much quicker.’ 
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“ The new regulation for wear- 
ing mournming makes it imcumbeut 
on a wife to wear sable weeds one 
year and stx weeks for her hus- 
band; but the latter only wears 
black six months for his dear half, 
The spirit of this law I am at a loss 
te comprehend. 

“ ‘Yo suckle children was the fa- 
shion. Now, powertul reasons are 
urged against the fulfilment of this 
grateful duty. Many infants cannot 
digesttheir mother’s milk, andsothe 
preference is given to Wet-nurses. 
Ladies of tender nerves make bad 
nurses. ‘Checountry air is better for 
children. Mothers fondle and spoil 
their offspring too much. Nature ir- 
sists, in fact, on a mother’s suckling 
her own infant; but as it is, we have 
attained a devree of civilization 
which forbids suckling, like many 
other duties powerfully command- 
ed by nature. Who could with- 
stand such arguments ? 

“ Among the number of esta 
blishments worthy of imitation 
which have already passed under 
review, how many are there which 
I have left undeseribed! ‘There is 
a séjour conservataire de santé (con- 
servative abode of health), where 
both sexes may hire places for 
months, for years, or for life, to 
narse their health, or for econo- 
my’s sake, or trom motives of soci- 
ability, or to get rid of ali domestic 
cares. Strangers of every descrip- 
tion, those who are required to un- 
dergo operations, or such as tall 
sick at the public inns, or lying-in 
women ; in fine, all those who are 
remote from their families, and 
need attendance or care, here tind 
an abode. 

“ They find likewise baths, mi. 
neral waters, convenience, and good 
company. ‘The prices, however, 
of these various articies have no 
limited standard, 

[2 “From 
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“ From Paris opportunities are 
daily to be found to travel to every 
part of the wold, and that ge- 
nerally cheap, convenient, and 
quickly. 

“ A carriage with four seats, 
suspended on elastic springs, goes 
to Lyons in four days; to Mar- 
seilles, to Ghent, Grenoble, or 
Chambery, in tive days and a half; 
to Turin in nine, and to Milan in 
eleven days, &c. In these convey- 
ances you are allowed to repose at 
proper ins every night. 

“ It is very pleasant for a stran- 
ger, who has any thing to dispose 
of which he does not want, that, 
instead of being at the trouble of 

etting rid of it himself, he need 
ae apply to the Burcau des Affiches, 
which saves him the trouble, tor a 
very moderate consideration ; or, 
it he wish to dispose of his pro- 
perty by auction, he sends it to the 
Calinet Arbitral. 

“ Families of respectability in 
the best quarters of Paris will often 
offer board to strangers. ‘They 
are for the most part reduced ex- 
nobles, who are now m want of 
such aid to procure a decent sup- 
port; but they never sneak alter 
mean jucre. ‘Their table is as 
good as that of the best resseura- 
teurs; you find select company ; 
you may practice the language, 
and learn the don ton of the Pari- 
sians ; for in these houses you are 
iike an mvited guest, and as such 
treated by the fattndy and her 
boarders. 

“ During my stay in Paris, a 
gentleman, formerly a major, an- 
nounced an establishn nt by the 
name cf / ropyics or J estibule des 

Voyageurs, where every cuethat had 
an intention to set outon his travels 
was to receive every instruction 
éonducive to his purpose, such as 
directions on the road, indications 


of curiosities, draughts of | 
ful landscapes, or monuments 
portraits of celebrated ladies and 
gentlemen ; even letters of recom: 
mendation Were promised, pro- 
vided the receiver of them would 
give substantial security for the pro. 
priety of his subsequent conduct, 
Besides this, lessons were to Le 
given in the languages, history, 
iterature, anthropology, natural 
history, oditology (science of travel. 
ling). ‘There you could likewise 
find extracts from the best travel- 
lers,and from the correspondence of 
the Fropylée. It was also permitted 
to be present at two literary as. 
semblies a month, and at two con- 
certs; the latter, to get acquainted 
with the music of all the nations on 
the globe ; and the former, to ob- 
tain a proper knowledge of the 
state of literature and the arts all 
over Europe. 

“Qn paying twelve francs per 
month, a person could be admitted, 
i he had a mind, as a pupil, or 
amateur; and paying one half 
more, he could bring ladies with 
him, as competitors tor the annval 
prizes of gold metals, and so forth, 
‘The minister tor the home depart. 
ment wrote the projector a very 
flaitering letter. 

“ Pregnant ladies that wish to 
lie-in privately find many opportu 
nitics with physicians and surgeons 
who, in great numbers, offer their 
houses, every convenience, and the 
most respectful treatment, allowe 
ing, at the same time, their own 
spouses to ofhiciate as midwives. 

“In Paris a person may /earn 
every thing ; the exercise of er 
prudence, the making ot ballads, 
chemica! experiments, and artiich 
flowers. ‘Ihe latter ts promised to 
be taught tn a few hours. Besides 
all this, the invaluable art to speek 
and write a. language which eet 
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body may underst and, and read, in 

al} countries ( pasigra apbie et past/a- 

tie), may be learned of a certain 
Demamieux for twelve francs in a 
couple of hours. This unive rsal 
writing has no more than twelve 
letters, and twelve rules; and the 
language founded upon it, three 
rules only. 

“ The Société des Observateurs de 
Homme sutticiently expresses the 
end of its labours by the title it 
has chosen. Fourcroy is the pre- 
sident ; and Jauffret, so well known 
by his writings on education, the 
secretary. In the sitting at w hich 
I was present (and in which I was 
surprised by a diploma appointing 
me one of its members), Jauffret 
read an interesting treatise on the 
customs and manners of the sa- 
vages; on which occasion the nu- 
merous audience was agreeably en- 
tertaned by his exhibiting at the 
same time the dresses, arms, and 
utensils, of those uncultivated 
races. 

“ The retired actor La Rive has 
announced a cours de l'art drama- 
tgue, and promises amply to treat, 
mtwelve sittings, of the necessary 
qualifications of an actor, his voice, 
pronunciation, looks, hearing, feel- 
ig, expression, imagination ly InsjM- 
ratio Uy seduction, truth, dignit > 
diction, jealousy, slavish imitation 
and aflectation, declamation, cou- 
rage, good and bad hearts, pleasures 
aod displeasures of the dramatic 
at, the causes of its decline, cri- 

ticism, &c. &c. 

“Tthink I am rendering a ser- 
vice to my readers, by giving them, 
at the close of this article, the ad- 

ress of a bookseller, who has con- 
cewed the idea, equally singular 
an id tseful, to ceil nothin 4 but odd 
ne es of books, that such as 

lost a volume of any work 
ay here have it made comple te; 


as otherwise the whole work be- 
comes useless: with him are to be 
found the best French authors in 
the greatest variety of editions, and 
what he has not he endeavours to 
srocure, It is natural to suppose 
fa does not sell these productions 
at the usual price; but how plea- 
sant it is for a lover of literature to 
make up a deficiency of this kind! 
This man’s name ts Cordier, Rue 
Traversrere St. Honoré, No. 771, 
near Rue di Hazard, in the first 
floor in the court. 

‘« However much has been said 
abroad of the dearness of provisions 
in Paris, I did not find it so; but I 
am rather convinced that one may 
live, in the same manner, much 
cheaper here than at Beriin. As 
to Peversburgh, it admits of 1 
comparison. myself, for instance, 
lived in one of the best streets in 
that city, in the Hotel d Angleterre, 
near the Palais Roya/, and in the 
vicinity of five or six theatres. My 
lodgings consisted of a servants’ 
hall, with stoves, a drawint-room, 
a bed.roons a study, a dressi ng 
room,” sm i room for my valet, an 
en'resol, and a wood-house. The 
chimneys were of marble, the floors 
covered with beautiful carpets, silk 
and tipestry hangings, clocks, 
large picr 5 glasses, and elegant pa- 
pering ; for all which I paid twelve 
louis-d'ors per month. In very 
good but more distant parts of the 
town, all this may be had for an 
eighth of this price. Yet I cat. 
10t forbear observing here, that 
a banishment of the English from 
Paris has brov; she o ma considerable 
reduction of the terms: shorily 
before this happened, my lodgings 
were let for twenty lou's-d’ors. 
With regard to eating and drink- 
ing, I have already been sufficient- 
ly explicit. For two shillings, or 
two and eight-pence, a person may 
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dine well, and drink his pint. of 
wine, Equipages and theatres are 
dear. A suit of the best cloth may 
be had from five to six pounds, and 
the best boots from sixteen to twen- 
ty shillings. 

* ] have likewise seen exhibited 
at Paris that old and remarkable 
rag, yclep'’d the tapestry of queen 
Matilda, which is said to have been 
embroidered by the consort of 
William the Conqueror. Mont. 
faucon had it engraved on copper- 
plate. It contains the history of 
the conquest of England, near 
eight centuries old, measures two 
hundred and fourteen feet inlength, 
but only eighteen inches in breadth. 
It was for merly in the eathedral 
church of Bayeux, where it was 
exhibited on certain festival occa- 
sions. Latin inscriptions, partly 
erased by the destructive ravages 
of time, are to be read at the head 
of the figures. It is impossible the 
queen alone should have completed 
such an undertaking ; she certainly 
needed the assistance of all the 
ladies of the court. Surely it is an 
interesting exhibition, if a per- 
son’s mind can transport itself into 
the spirit of the eleventh century, 
and see the female part of a court 
thus laudably occupied with em- 
broidery. How many a beautiful 
much-kissed hand, of which there 
is not 2 bone now lett, may have 
put stitches here ! 

“When it was publicly an- 
nounced in Paris that, for good 
reasons, by order of the govern- 
ment, this monument was sus- 
pended, and exhibited gratis in the 


museum Napoleon, the concourse of 


spectators was numerous beyond 
Cescrtption. The halls were never 
empty, and the stair-cases were 
much crowded. But unless a per- 
son’s imagination be very l vely, a 
ep telator will discover little o: ‘n0- 
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thing in it. The drawing: ape 
such as children four years old 
might make: it is well that you 
may always read on the top wha 
they are to represent : for example, 
Hic Harold mare Navigavit ; or 
over a thing much resembling an 
arbour, you see inscribed ¢cclesig 
(church), &c. For lovers of the 
study of antient costumes, this 
relic is at any rate worthy of 
notice. There rides Harold, with 
a faleon on his feet, and his hounds 
running before him. He and his 
retinue are beardless, yet they wear 
whiskers. By this they distin- 
ruish themselves from the Franks. 
Small cloaks, resembling the ¢h'a- 
mys of the Greeks, are fixed on 
the right shoulder. Ata feast you 
see drinking-horns. On the ships, 
which are all single-masted, a row 
of shields is ranged on both sides, 
exactly as they are seen on the 
pictures from Herculaneum. On 
the French shields you discover an 
emblem, or a certain sort of coat 
of arms, which was not, however, 
hereditary at that time. A dwart, 
with the name of Turold over his 
head, performs the functions of a 
page. The table at which William 
is dining with his barons forms a 
semi-circle, and the cup is presented 
to him with genufiection. 

“In the combat, you see the 
riders brandish their lances, the i 
fantry bending their bows, and 
their shields loaded as it were with 
arrows. 

© So far the border of the tapes 
try is lined with birds and all sorts 
of grotesque figures, but further 08 
it 1s strewed with corpses. 

“ This was a custom of the a 
tients: for instance, on the sarce 
phagus representing the battle of 
the Amazons with the Athenians, 
bishop is fighting with a glov’s 
probably that he may net 
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suspected of harbouring the Inten- 
tion of shedding blood. This bat- 
tle, which placed William the Con- 
geror and his family on the throne 
of England, was fought in the year 
1086, and with it the tapestry ends ; 
but it is torn so, that it may be 
plainly perceived it has been long. 
er. <Antiquaries pretend that its 
continuation went as far as the 
coronation of William. very 
storr, as on the bas-reiefs of the 
antients, is parted from the subse- 
quent ones by trees, houses, and 
other decorations of this kind. 
“Never shall I forget the Sun- 
day breakfasts of the dramatic au- 
thors, to which I was generally in- 
vied. Here they assembled, by 
urns, in their respective houses, 
and the breakfast was 2 Ja four- 
eb:tie, but rather frugal. One of 
them afterwards reads his most re- 
cent dramatic labours, which is 
not, however, done with a view of 
flattering the author’s vanity ;- but 
every one of them frankly gives his 
opinion, which those present inves- 
tigate, discuss, approve, or reject, 
and of which the author profits. 
“L**, an old man of 70, had 
been rector in the village of Gagny, 
in the department of Seine and 
Vise, twenty-five years; but, like 
many others, was proscribed and 
transported. Having wandered 
about for many years in a state of 
wretchedness, a milder government 
permitted him at last to revisit his 
native home. A short time before 
my arrival, he paid, a visit to the 
mayor of Villemamble, a village 
in the neighbourhood of Gagny. 
nz so near his formet mansion, 
he felt an irresistible desire of re- 
"sting his old steeple. The mayor 
attended him. At the sight of his 
vil age the hoary sire was extreme- 
y Agitated, and could walk no 
“Mer without being supported by 
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his friend. Scarcely had he passed 
the first houses, scarcely had some 
of the inhabitants perceived him, 
but shouts of joy resounded all ever 
the place, with the exclamation ; 
‘Our old parson is returned !? Men, 
women, and children, thronged to 
see him: he was surrounded, al- 
most stifled with caresses, and 
loaded with blessings. Every one 
wished to treat him; one drags 
him into this house another into 
that; they produce the childrea 
born since his absence; they will 
not suffer him to depart, without 
pledging his promise to come and 
say mass on the following Sunday: 
he promised it, and kept his word. 
Though no more he found his sae 
cerdotal habits, and the former or- 
naments of the church, yet the 
whole altar was decorated with 
flowers, and the whole village was 
contained within the precincts of 
the church. He performed the 
sacred functions of his office with 
heart-moving — sensibility, upon 
which a Te Deum was suddealy 
chanted. He asked why ?—* We 
celebrate your return,’ was the an- 
swer. Scarcely able to sustain the 
weight of so much cordial attach. 
ment, he leaves the church; a so- 
lemn deputation of his flock wait 
on him with the earnest prayer to 
return to the parsonage, and end 
the remaining days of his venerable 
career in the midst of his children. 
Such had not been his design ; he 
had longed for solitary repose; but 
what resistance can be opposed to 
such prayers? Scenes of this kind, 
I am assured, have happened in 
several places. 

‘“ [ conclude the memorandums 
in my pocket-book with a just ants 
madversion. During the lacer 
days of my stay at Paris, there ap- 
peared a work, by Pigaylt le Brun, 
in two volumes, entitled Le Cita- 
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fexr, which bears much analogy to 
Voltaire’s Bible enfin exp liguce, ‘and 
from which it has perhaps been en- 
tirely borrowed: it consequently 
contains the most horrible abuse 
against religicn and the scriptures. 
The author, without scruple, af- 
fixed his name to it; the bookseller, 
Barba, without hesit: ition, printed 
it; the censor, without the least 
difficulty, permitted it to be print- 
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ed; the police, without objection 
permits it to be publicly vended ig 
the Palais Royal. Thus, the most 
infamous calumnies against our 
Saviour are free current 
in Paris: but I would not adv : 
any one to write, though it Were 
but a single line, against ——, 
unless he ‘wishes to take his chance 


of a voyage to the shores of Cay. 
enne.” 


and 





CreLEBRATION Of 


Bonaparte’s Birtu-Day. 


[From Mr. Horcrort’s Travers to Parts.] 


N the 15th o f August, 1802, 
the birth-day of Bon aparte, 
all these proceedings were pro- 
claimed with every military and 
municipal pomp. That the day 
might be rendered still more glo- 
rious to the be “ginning dynasty, a 
grand church festival was held at 
the church of Notre Dame ; where, 
preparatory to receiving a cardi. 
nal’s hat, the uncle of the hero, 
monsieur Feésch, was consecrated 
archbish 10p of Lyons by signor, | 
beg pardon, monsignor Caprara, 
the legate of the Pope. 
wA gentleman, who had been a 
aes previous to the <oncor dat, i in- 
dignant that he was then stripped 
of his office, refused to attend the 
ceremony, and 1 had the use of his 
ticket. 

‘The cunning that marked the 
arrangement ot this festival de- 
serves notice. As many causes for 
keeping it, as could be devised, 
were held forth; and they were 
three : the ratification of the concor- 
dat ; the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary; and the birthJay of Bo- 

yap arte. 


“In the year 1801, “he had net 


ventured to propose the royal cus. 
tom of keeping his birth “cay: Ut, 
in that year and on that day, he 
took care to ally it with feasting by 
the ratification of the concordat : the 
Assumptio n of the Virgin, which 
had formerly been one of the grand 
church festivals, favoure him most 
opporiunely. 

«It is usual in France for ladies 
to be presented with flowers, on 
their sgint’s-day: that is, on the 
day of the festival of the saint 
whose name they bear: and, as the 
name of Mary is perh aps more ge- 
neral than any other, the trade | of 
the florists was again revived, and 
they sincerely rejoiced. With this 
exception, and that of the customary 
church ceremonies, it was so far 
trom the feast of the Virgin that 
her name was never mentioned. 
No sounds were heard but those ©! 
Bonaparte, the consecration of mon- 
sieur Fésch, the plenary muur 
gences grant ed by monsignor Ca- 
prara, and the proclamation of the 
senatus-consulte: Or, to speak more 
correctly, the creatures of the de- 
spot, and especially he who on this 
occasion was at the head of them 


the 








the prefect of the police, Dubois, 
were so active that the chief con- 
sy! the hero, and the deeds and 
the family of the hero, swallowed 
. . i? he) * 

up every lesser object. - The Vir- 
gin Mary was indeed become a 
very insignificant personage. Had 
ehis hero been true to himself and 
to France, horours like these ne- 
ver could have existed: but ho- 
nours infinitely greater would have 
been paid. 

“On the billet denirée, or ticket, 


‘it was said the ceremony of the 


consecration would begin at eight 
e’clock; and I took care to be in 
the church at six. Instead of or- 
der, such as might become a place 
in which men pretend to fall in si- 
lent adoration before omnipotence, 
confusion like that of building a 
booth for the hustings, just as an 
election is about to begin, or rather 
that of the building of Babel, was 
exceeded. 
* About seven o’clock, there was 
a morning mass; and, while it was 
eclebrating, not only were the mot- 
ley crowd walking, talking, laugh- 
ing, singing, praying, kneeling, 
crossing themselves, and exhibiting 
any thing or every thing, except 
symptoms of common scuse, but 
the workmen were at the most ac- 
tive period of preparation. ‘Lhe 
bewildering compound and tumult 
of sounds exceeded all belief: here 
the deep sonorous voices of the 
pnests; there the babbling of idlers; 
in one place men hanging pictures, 
Manother raising the canopy for 
the cardinal Caprara; in a third 
tressels and heavy benches, thrown 
from the shoulders, thundered in 
choir. The clang of twenty 
ammers, the beating of the drums 
C@ tue Outside of the e@pen doors, 
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the blowing of the serpent, the sud- 
den blast of the full organ, and, as 
the fundamental base to all this 
harmony, the stunning reverbera- 
tions of the great bell ot Notre 
Dame *, combimed in this morning 
hymn to the Deity. 

‘6 Soldiers, as usual, with their 
bayonets tixed, were the guardians 
of good manners. ‘Two of them 
seized a man of wretched appear- 
ance by the collar; and, fearing he 
had been detected in pilferine, | 
inquired of what he had been 
guilty? ‘Oh,’ said one of the men 
that had seized him, ‘the foolish 
fellow says that we soldiers ought 
to take off our hats in the church.’ 

“ At this time, a sermon afte 
morning mass was preaching; while 
the church swarmed with | eopl of 
all ranks and conditions, numbers 
of whom were so dirty that the 
parish of St. Giles, on a Saturday 
night, scarcely has thew equal. A 
porter, with his hat on, his crochet 
at his back, and loaded with green 
curtains that were still to hang, 
made his way by calling and pusi.- 
ing through the circle of hearers. 
Several men came, immediately 
under the preacher’s eye, to carry 
away the tressels; which formed the 
inney boundary of his congregation. 
The great bell sull tolled, the 
drums continued to bezt, and 
the soldiers marched through the 
church; but neither preacher nor 
hearers were intent enough on their 
devotion to notice the least disturb. 
ance, at 2 succession of incidents, 
any one of which an English con- 
gregation would have considered 
as so indecent that it would have 
excited, if not confusion, at least 
the most indignant feelings. 

« All this was on the outside of 


*Called Le gros Bourdon; which tolls only on extraordinary occasions. 
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ie choir, tn the principal aisle ; be- 
yond which none but workmen, 
2eir supermtendants, were per- 
mitted to pass. 

“ All sects, of all relicions, pa- 
gan, mahometan, or christian, 
sometimes consider anger as a 
very pious passion: but that which 
will excite anger, in one country, 
in another will be regarded. with 
unconcern. In catholic churches, 
contestation Is 2 common event: 
the people will dispute for pr! 1CeS, 
and concerning the propriety or 
impropriety of personal behaviour, 
in nearly the same tone, be it the 
church or the playhouse. 

“7 and others, who had tickets 
for the choir, stood waiting i the 
aisle, till the gentlemen with thetr 
guns and bayonets should please to 
admit us. At length, some eight 
or ten were suifercc [9 pass. 

“ A lady next presented her blue 
billet, but was refused: the officer 
informed her, the ladies were to 
sitin the galleries; for which she 
ought to have procured a yellow 
billet. The lady was not soto be an- 
swered ; she urged the privileres of 
her sex, the inciviity of denial, her 
friends, the respectable channel 
through which she procured the 
billet, with a thousand other excel- 
lent arguments, and the contest in- 
stantly became hot. The officer 
began to doubt, and went to in- 
quire more precisely ; but ordered 
admittance to be denied till he 
should return. 

“ During his absence, the Suis- 
sier, Or Swiss as he ts vulgarly call- 
ed, came, and ordered the soldiers 
to let men enter, but not women. 
The soldiers replied, they must wait 
for their commander: on which the 
Swiss, with all the unportance of 


” ba 


his office, which on such a dav ele- 
vates him to he does not exactiv 





know what hercht, answered— tt 
is IL who command here! Enter, 
gentlemen !” 

“« So authorised, the crowd need- 
ed not to be again told: they press. 
ed forward, and the hesitating sol. 
diers, taken by surprise, did not 
present their bayonets. 

“ When we entered the choir, 
the men were still at work; de. 
coration had yet much of its task to 
perform: but this was not in the 
least an impediment to devotion; 
church ceremonies were repeating 
in one of the aisles before the image 
of the Virgin. I know not of what 
kind they were, but I imagine, it 
being her festival, they were hur. 
rying over jer share in the per- 
formance, that they might attend 
to the rrand act of consecrating the 
uncle of the citizen first consul. 

“ lhe patience of the French, on 
occasions like these, is strangely in 
contrast with their general tempe- 
rament and manners. After wait- 
ine four hours, the first escort of 
clerrey made its appearance: 0 
brought the bishop ot Ajaccio 
Sebastiani-Porta ; another bishop, 
whose name L could not learn; and 
Bernier, bishop of Orleans, famous 
as I have been informed, for having 
made the peace of La Vendee, and 
for having been highly mstrumen 
tal inthe concordat. 

“ These were the three dignita- 
ries of the church, appointed to aid 
and instruct monsicur Feésch, the 
new archbishop, in the pantomunc 
part he that day had to act; and of 
which,in various instances, it Was 
evident he was ignorant. 

“The procession of these men 
was not, however, the signal for 
the showto begin. I have already 
said that the entrance ticket state 
the hour of cight : the trmeat whic 
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they really began Was hali-past te n 
; . ; “ To 
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« To describe the whole of this 
insuferably tedious and dull cere- 
moay would, perhap Ss without the 
aid of the ritual in which it is de- 
tailed, be impossible for any man 
on earth: for I imagine it is not 
often enough repeated, by any in- 
dividual, for him to be tolerably 
acquainted with it, without first 
studying his part with the most mi- 
ute attention. This was evident 
from various trifling occurrences ; 
such as When one man happened to 
remember something that another 
hadfor gotten; and by the mutual in- 
formation they atf. wrded each other. 

“An English protestant, whe- 
ther of the established church or a 
dissenter, would think it strange in- 
deed that, in the midst of prayer 
and hely devotion, several men 
should several times strip them- 
selves, that they wight be clothed 
after a different fashion. 

“ The cardinal, who had the ho- 
nour to consecrate the uncle of Bo- 
naparte, was partially dressed, un- 
dressed, and dressed again: he had 
two tiar: as, which he wore alternate- 
ly; one of gold, loaded with em- 
broide red ornaments. 

“Monsieur Fésch had a man, 
who ex actly resembled a tailor that 
had brou; rht home a new suit of 
clothes, who he Iped him while he 
three times changed his costume: 
the last time, he had white silk 

tockings with coloured clocks 
white satin shoes publicly put on, a 
white fillet bound round his fore- 
head, a white band thrown across 
his should CCTs, an da book, or rather 
by its appe: vance the cover of a 
book, the mere binding, laid on the 
back of hi s head. 
ain The assisting bishops occasion- 
auy changed their caps and other 
Omaments; till, had I dared, I 
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sould most willingly have exclaim- 
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(1599 
ed alond—* What busy, what luna- 
tic brain was it, that first imagined 
all these fooleries? At the age of 
their invention was the world one 
vast bedlam? And what are the 
present people, among whom they 
exist, or by whom they are re- 
vived?’ ‘There are thousands, it is 
true, in Paris, who laugh or grieve 
when they see such things repeated ; 
but there are tens of thousznds to 
whom they still appear most admi- 
rable. 

“ What the nature and the sense 
of decorum are, even among the 
highest classes, in this country, the 
following facts may tend to eluci- 
date. 

“ During the ceremony, the le- 
gate w: ished hrs hands; which, as 
I was told by a person who pre- 
tended to know, was no part of the 
ritual. 

“ He had six footmen, in liveries 
richly laced, who came into the 
choir and Jolled or stood where and 
how they pleased. 

“ Several of the bishops, who 
were finally present, came one at 
this tire, another at that, after the 
= nony had be ‘yun. 

‘There were repeated disputes, 
concerning whethgr men should or 
should not remain where they had 
placed themselves; all of which 

vere settled by some military offi- 
cer. ‘These officers walked back- 
ward and forward, and put on the 
hat or took it off, entirely as they 

leased. 

« When the ceremony was about 
one-third Over, madame Bonaparte 
and her maids of honour entered, 
and seated themselves in the gal- 
lery. 

«“ The archbishop of Paris and 
his cohort did not arrive till at least 
an hour ijater. 

« During mass, the pronzur, or pete 

son 
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son who collected alms,came round: 
as he passed, he bowed to the cross; 
he obs n weet to the cardinal, and 
afterward bowed to the new arch- 
bishop. “UVhe whole nation is taught 
to bow: the church to the crucifix 
the law to the state, the people to 
the bayonet, and church, law, siate, 
people, and bayonet, to the citizen 
first consul. 

‘¢ Atter the ceremony of conse- 
cration was over, monsieur Fesch 
gave a siage embrace, equally or 
even more unmeaning And untelt, 


to the cardinal and LO the a sting 


bishops. He Ought to have em. 
braced the tailor, who so kindly 
dressed him and tied his shoes, I 
forgot myself: the latter re Was 
performed by a menial of still in. 

ertlor rank. In France, wherever 
there is ceremony, each man accu. 
rately knows his place and office, 
This is a knowledge which other re. 
publics cannot boast. 

“ With respect to the motley 
crowd without the choir, they stood 
wedged together behind two rows 
otf soldiers; their bodies motior iless, 

but their tongues in tull activity.” 
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CLASSICAL anp POLITE CRITICISM, 


Errstorary Corresponpence of W. Cowprr, Esq. 


(From his Lire by W. Haytey, Esq. Vol. III.) 


“TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
“ May 8, 1780. 
“ My dear friend, 


“AW OTY scribbling humour has 
of late been entirely ab- 


sorbed in the passion for landscape 
drawing. It 1s amost amusing art, 
and, like every other art, requires 
much practice and attention. 


* Nil sine multo 
‘Vita, labore, dedit mortalibus.’ 


“ Excellence is providentially 
placed beyond the reach of indo- 
lence, that success may be the re- 
ward of industry, and that idleness 
may be punished with obscurity 
and disgrace. So long as I am 
pleased with an employment, I am 
capable of unwearied application, 
because my feelings are ull of the 
intense kind; J never received a 
itl pleasure from any thing in my 
life; if 1 am delighted, it is in the 
ettreme, The unhappy conse- 
quence of this temperature is, 
‘hat my attachment to any occu- 
patton seldom outlives the nov elty 
Git. That nerve of my imagina- 
tion, that feels the touch of any 
Patticular amusement, twanes une 
der the enerp y of the pressure with 
much ve lemence, that it soon 
aor mes sensible of weariness and 
“gue. Hence I draw an unfa- 


vourable prognostic, and expect 
that I shall shortly be constramed 
to look out for something else. 
‘Then, perhaps, I may string the 
harp again, and be able to comply 
with your demand. 

“ Now for the visit you propose 
to pay us, and propose not to pay us; 
the hope of which plays upon your 
paper, like a jack-o-lantern upon 
the ceiling. This is no mean simile, 
for Virgil, you remember, uses it. 
"Lis heres "tis there, it vanishes, it 
returns, it dazzles you, a cloud in- 
terposes, and it is gone. However 
just the comparison, I hope you 
will contrive to spoil it, and that 
your final determination will be to 
come. As to the masons you ex- 
pect, bring them with you—bring 
brick, bring mortar, bring every 
thing, that would oppose ttself to 
your journey—all shall be wel- 
come. IJ have a green-house that 
is too small; come and enlarge it; 
build me a pinery; repair the gar- 
den-wall, that has great need of 
your assistance; do any thing; you 
cannot do too much; so far from 
thinking you and your train 
troublesome, we shall rejoice to 
see you, upon these, or upon any 
other terms you can propose. But 
to be serious——You wil do well to 
consider, that a long summer is 
before you—that the party will not 
have 
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have such another opportunity to 
meet, this great while—that you 


may finish your mason iy long 
enough before winter, thow gh you 


should not be gin this mc : but 
that you cannot always find” your 
brother and sister Powley ai (Ola ey. 


« 


These, and some other considera. 
tions, such as the desire we have to 
see you, and the pleasure we ex- 
pect from seeing you all together, 
may and | think ought to over- 
come your sc ruple Ss. 

“ From a general recollection of 
lord Ciarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion, I thought, and I remem- 
ber I told you so, that there was a 
striking resemblance between that 


period and the present. But I 
am now reading, and have read 
three volumes of Hume’s History, 


one of which ts engrossed entirely 
by that subject. here I see rea- 
son to alter my opinion, and the 
seeming resemblance has disap- 
peared, upon a more particular in- 
formation. C] arles succcyded toa 
long train of arbitrary princes, 
whose subjects had tamely ac- 
quiesced in the despotism of their 
masters, till their privileges were 
ail forgot. THe did but tread in 
their steps, and exemplify the 
principles in which he had been 
bre ught up, When he oppressed his 
people. But just at that time, un- 
ba} pily for th e monarch, the sub- 
ject fie ta see, and to see that 
he had a right to property, and 
freedom. This marks a sufficient 
difference between the di: putes ot 
that day, and the present. But 
there was another main caus rm ot 
that rebellion, v hich, at thi us time, 
does not operate atall, The king 
was devoted to the hierarchy 5 his 
subjects were puritans, and would 
not bear it. Every circumstarce 
of ecclesiastical order and dis- 
cipline was an abomination to 


them, and in his esteem an Indis. 
ew duty; and though at 
ast, he was obliged to give yp 
many things, he w rould not aby lish 
c piscops icy, and till th at were dor ne 
his concessions could have - 
conciliating effect. These two con. 
curring . causes were indeed suf. 
cient to set three kin: adoms in a 
flame. But they sub ist not now 
nor any other, I hope, notwith. 
standing the bustle made by the 
patriots, equal to the production of 
such terrible events. 
* Yours, my dear friend, 
“w,c," 


a oe 
© TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 


“ May 10, 1750, 
“ My dear friend, 


“ If authors cou!d have lived ta 
adjust and authenticate their own 
text, a commentator would have 
been an useless creature. For in- 
stance—if Dr. Bentley had found, 
or opined that he had found, the 
word tue, where it seemed to pre- 
sent itself to yon, and had judged 
the subject worthy of fo critical 
acumen, he would either have ju 
tified the corrupt re: ae, or soon 
substituted scme invention of his 
own, in dctence of which he wou id 
have exerted all his po emical abi! 
ties, and have quarrelled with hait 
the literatt in Europe. Then sup- 
pose the writer himself, as in the 
present case, to interpose, with a 
gentle whi sper, thus—If you look 
again, doctor, you wil pe reeive, 
that what appears to you to be tub, 
is neither more nor less than the sim- 
ple monosyllable ink; but I wrote 
it in great h: iste, and the want oO: 

ufficient precision in the charac 
ter has occasioned your mristake : 
Vou will | De Si itisfied, CS} necial ls v “' 


by the 


hen 


y< u see the SCiis c - elucidated “es 
¢ cplanae 
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explanation. But I question, whe- 
ther the doctor would quit his 

ind, or allow any author to be 
acompetent judge in his OWN Case. 
The world, however, would ac- 
ouiesce immediately, and vote the 
critic useless. 

« James Andrews, who is my 
Michael Angelo, pays me many 
compliments on my success In the 
art of drawing; but 1 have not yet 
the vanity to think myself qualified 
to furnish your apartment. If I 
should ever attain to the degree of 
glf-opinion requisite to such an 
undertaking, I shall labour atit with 
pleasure. I can only say, though 
! hope not with the ailected mo- 
desty of the abovementioned doc- 
tor Bentley, who said the same 
thing, 

‘Me quoque dicunt 
‘Vatem pastores. Sednonegocredulusillis.” 


“A crow, rook, or raven, has 
built a nest in one of the young 
elm-trees, at the side of Mrs. As- 
pray’s orchard. In the violent 
sorm that blew yesterday morn- 
mg, L saw it agitated to a degree 
that seemed to threaten its 1m- 
mediate destruction, and versified 
the following thouglas upon the 
ccasion*, 

“Ww.c” 
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“TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


“ June 8, 1780. 
“ My dear friend, 

“Itis possible I might have in- 
dulged myself in the pleasure of 
INE ty you, without waiting 
ra letter from you, but for a 
feason which you will not easily 
f _ Your mother communi- 


{2° , 
ad [90 me 


0 Par 
¢ me tic satisiaction you 
re : , 

Pressed in my correspondence, 


Errsrorary CORRESPONDENCE of W. Cowrrag, Esq. 


* Cowper's fable of the Raven concluded this letter. 
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that you thought me entertaining, 
and clever, and so torth :—now 
you must know, I love praise 
dearly, especially from the judi- 
cious, and those who have so 
much delicacy themselves, as not 
to offend mine in giving it. But 
then, | found this consequence at- 
tending, or likely to attend, the 
eulogium you bestowed—If my 
friend thought me witty before, he 
shall thnk me ten times more 
witty hereafter—where I joked 
once, I will joke five times, and, 
for one sensibie remark, I will send 
him a dozen. Now this foolish 
vanity would have spoilt me quite, 
and would have made me as dis- 
gusting a letter-writer as Pope, 
who seems to have thought, that 
unless a sentence was well turned, 
and every period pomted with some 
concen, it Was not worth the car- 
riage. Accordingly he is to me, 
except in very few mstances, the 
most disagreeable maker of epi- 
stles that ever Imet with. I was 
willing, therefore, to wait till the 
impression your commendation had 
made upon the foolish part of me 
was worn off, that I might scribble 
awav as usual, and write my uppers 
most thoughts, and those only. 

“ You are better skuled in eccle- 
siastical law than 1 am—Mrs. P. 
desires me to tntorm her, whether 
a parson can be obliged to take an 
apprentice. For some of her hus- 
band’s opposers, at D- . 
threaten to clap one upon him. 
Now I think it would be rather 
hard, if clergymen, who are not 
allowed to exercise any handicraft 
whatever, should be subject to 
such an imposition. If Mr. P. 
was a cordwainer, or a breeches- 
maker, all the week, anda preach- 
er only on Sundays, it would 
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seem reasonable enough, in that 
case, that he should take an ap- 
prentice, if he chose it. But even 

then, in my poor judgment, he 
ought to be lett to his option. If 
they mean by an apprentice, a pu- 
pil, whom they will oblige htm 
to hew into a parson, and, after 
chipping away the block that hides 
the minister within, to quality him 
to stand erect in a pulpit—that, 
indeed, is another consideration— 
But sul, we live in a free country, 
and I cannot bring myself even to 
suspect, thatan English divine can 
possibly be liable to such ¢ ympul. 
sion. Xs} : your uncle, however; 
for he is wiser in these things + 
than either of us. 

“ T thank veu for your two in- 
scriptions, and like the last the best; 
the thought ts just, and fine—but 
the two last lines are sadly d: imaged 
by the monkish jingle of peperit 
and reps rt. J have not ye ei transe 
Jated them, nor do | promise to 
do it, though at some idle hour 
perhaps I may. In return, I send 
you a translation of a simile in 
the Paradise Lost. Not having 
that poem at hand, I cannot re- 
fer you to the book, and page; but 
you may hunt for it, if you think 

t worth your while. It begins— 


* So when, from mountain tops, the dusky 
. « 
clouds 
* Ascending, &c.’ 


* QOuales aérii montis de vertice nubes 

* Cum suryuut, et jam Borex tumida ora 
qinerunt, 

*Celum hilares abdit, spissi caligine, 
vultus, 

‘Tim st jucundo tandem sol predeat ore 

‘Et croceo montes et pascua lumine tingat, 

* Gandent omnia, aves mulcent concentie 
bus agros, 

“Balatuque ovium colles vallesque resul- 
tant.’ 


“Tf you spy any fault in my 
Latin, tell me, for Lam semetmmes 


in doubt; but I told vou whea 


~- 


‘ 


you was here, I have not a Latin 
book in the world to consult, of 
correct a mistake by; and some 


years have past since I was aschooh 
boy. 


“« An English versification of a 
thought that popped into my 
head, about two months since. 


‘ Swect stream! that winds through yonder 
glade— 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid! 

‘ Stlent and chaste, i eals along, 

* Far from the wor! vy busy throng ; 

With gentle, vet prev ane force, 

Intent “upon her destin’d course: 

‘ Graceful and usefu! all she does, 

‘ Blessing, and blest, where'er she goes: 

: Pure-bosom'd, as that watery glass, 


And heav’'n reficcted jn her face" 


- 


“ Now this is hot so exclusively 
applicable to a maiden, as to be 
r sole property of your sister 
Shuttleworth. If you look at Mrs. 
Unwin, you will see) that she has 
not lost her right to this just praise 
by marrying you. 

“ Your mother sends her Jove to 
all, and mine comes jogging along 
by the side of it. 

“ Yours, 
« WC.” 


—— r= 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
“ June 12, 1780. 
‘6 Dear sir, . 
“ We accept it as an effort of 
your friends chip, that you could 
prevail with yourself, im a time 
of such terror and distress, 
send us repeated accounts of yours 
and Mrs. Newton’s welfare: you 
jaihoanl with reason enough, t that 
we should be apprehe nsive for your 
safety, situated, as you werey a 
parently, within the reach 0 A 
much danger. We rejoice that 
you have es scaped tt all, and that 
except the : inxiety which you sig 
have felt, both tor you rse ves a 
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upon this dreadful occasion. A me- 
lis in flames, and a nation in 
ruins, are subjects of contempla- 
tion, for such a mind _as yours, 
that will leave a lasting impression 
behind them. It is well that the 
desien died in the execution, and 
will be buried, I hope, never to 
rise again, in the ashes of its own 
combustion. There is a melancho- 
ly pleasure in looking back upon 
a scene, arising from a coms 
parison of possibilities with facts ; 
the enormous bulk of the intended 
mischief, with the abortive and 
partial accomplishment of it: much 
was done, more indeed than could 
have been supposed practicable, in 
a well-regulated city, not unfur- 
nished with a military force for 
its protection. But surprise and 
astonishment seem, at first, to have 
struck every nerve of the police 
with a palsy—and to have disarm- 
ed government of all its powers. 
“I congratulate you upon the 
wisdom that withheld you from 
eateriug yourself a member of the 
protestant association. Yourtriends, 
who did so, have reason enough 
to revret their doing it, even 
though they should never be called 
upon. Innocent as they are, and 
they who know them cannot doubt 
of their being perfectly so, it is like- 
ly to bring an odium on the pro- 
fession they make, that will not 
soon be forgotten. Neither is it 
possible, for a quiet, inoffensive 
Man, t. discover on a sudden that 
bis zeal has carried him into such 
company, without being to the last 
degree shocked at his imprudence. 
religion was an honourable 
mantle, like that of Elijah ; but the 
majority wore cloaks of Guy 
awkes’s time, and meant no- 
thing so little, as what they pre- 
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TO THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN, 
“ June 18, 1780, 

“ Reverend and dear William, 
the affairs of kingdoms, and the 
concerns of individuals, are varies 
gated alike with the checker-work 
of joy and sorrow. The news of a 
great acquisition in America has 
succeeded to terrible tumults in 
London, and the beams of pro- 
sperity are now playing upon the 
smoke of that conflagration, which 
so lately terrified the whole land. 
These sudden changes, which are 
matter of every man’s observation, 
and may, therefore, always be rea- 
sonably expected, serve to hold 
up the chin of despondency above 
water, and preserve mankind -in 
general, from the sin and misery 
of accounting existence a burden, 
not to be endured—an evil, we 
should be sure to encounter, if we 
were not warranted to look for a 
bright reverse of our most afflictive 
experiences. ‘The Spaniards were 
sick of the war, at the very com- 
mencement of it; and I hope that, 
by this time, the Trench. them- 
selves begin to find themselves 
a little indisposed, if not desirous 
of peace, which that restless and 
meddling temper of theirs is inca- 
yable of desiring for its own sake. 
Put is it true, that this detestable 
lot was an egg laid in France, 
and hatched in London, under the 
influence of Fieuch corruption ?—- 
Nam te scire, deos quoniam propiiss 
contingis, oporiet. ‘Che oftspring has 
the features of such a parent ; and 
yet, without the clearest proof ot 
the fact, I would not willingly 
charge upon a civilized nation, 
what perhaps the most barbarous 
would abhor the thought of. I no 
sooner saw the surmise, however, 
in the paper, than I immediately 
began to write Latin verses upon 
the occasions ‘An odd effect,’ 
K you 
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you will say, ‘of such a circum- 
stance ;’—but ah effect neverthe- 
less, that whatever has at any time 
moved my passions, whether plea- 
santly or reheswriee; has always had 
upon me; were I to express what 
five}, upon such occasions, in prose, 
it would be verbose, inflated, and 
disgusting. I therefore have re- 
coutse to verse, as a stmtable vehi- 
éle for the most vehement er- 
pressions my thoughts suggest to 
me. What I have written; I did 
hot write so much for the comfort 
ef the English, as for the mortifica- 
tion Of the French. You will im- 
mediately perceive, therefore, that 
t have been Jabouring in vain, and 
that this bouncing explosion is like- 
ty to spend itself in the air. For I 
hace no means of circulating what 
follows, through all the French 
territories; and unless that, or 
something like it, can be done, my 
indignation will be entirely frxit- 
less. Tell me how I can convey 
it mto Sartine’s pocket, or who will 
tay it upon his desk for me. But 
read it first, and unless yon think 
it pointed enongh to sting the Gaul 
to the quick, burn it. 


‘ In seditionem horrendam, cor. 
ruptelis Gallicis; ut fertar, Lon- 
dint nuper exortam. 


« Perfida, crudelis, victa et Iymphata fa- 
rore, 
Non armis, lauram Gallia fraude petit. 
Venalem pretio piebem conducit, et urit 
Undiqve privates pratriciasque domvs. 
Nequicquam conata sua, fadissin.a sperat 
Posse tamen nostri nos superare mama. 
Gallia, vana struis! Preeibus nune utere! 
Vinces, 
Nam mites timidis, supplicibusque su- 
mus.” 


* T have lately exercised my in- 
fenuty tm contriving an exercise 
for’ yours, and have composed a 
riddie, which, if it does not make 
you laugh before you have solved 


ity Will probably do it aftetwands, 
I would transcribe it now, but am 
really so fatigued with writing, 
that, unless I knew you had a quin- 
sy, and that a fit of laughter might 
possibly save your life, t could not 
prevail with myself to do it. 

“ What could you possibly mean, 
slender as you are, by sallying out 
upon your two sralfingatiokts at 
two m the morning, into the midst 
of such a tumult? We admire 
your prowess, but cannot commend 
your prudence. 

Our joint love attends you all, 
ctlleasiedly and individually. 

“ Yours, W. C.” 


Re 
“+O THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


“ June 22, 1780, 

“ My dear friend, a word or 
two in answer to two or three 
questions of yours, which I have 
hitherto taken no notice of. [am 
not in a scribbling mood, and shal! 
therctare make no excursions to 
amuse either myself or you, The 
needful will be as much as I can 
Manage at present—the playful 
must tvait for anether opportu 
nity. 

« T thank you for your offer of 
Robertson, but I have more read- 
ing upon my hands at this present 
writing, than I shall get rid of in 
a twelvemonth ; and this moment 
recollect, that [ have seen it ale 
ready. He is an author that! 
admire much, with one exception, 
that I think his style is too labour- 
ed. Hume, as an histortan, pleases 
me more. * ' 

“} have read just enough 6 
the Biographia Britannica, 
that Lhave tasted it, and have no 
doubt that I shall like it Tam 
pretty much in the garden at a. 
season of the year, so rea s 
little. In summer-time I am ® 
giddy: 
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-idv headed as a boy, and can 
settle to nothing. Winter con- 
denses me, and makes me lumpish, 
end sober; and then I can read all 

jong. 
7 For the same reasons, I have 
noneed of the landscapes at pre- 
sent: When I want them I will re- 
new my application, and repeat the 
description; but it will hardly be 
before October. 

“ Before [ rose this morning, I 
composed the three following stan- 
gas: I send them because I hhe 
them pretty well myself; and if 
you should not, you must accept 
this handsome compliment as an 
amends for their deficiencies. You 
may print the lines, if you judge 
them worth it*. 

“ T have only time to add love, 
kc. and my two initials, W.C.’’ 


——— 


“ TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


« June 23, 1780. 
“ My dear friend, 

“ Your reflections upon the state 
of London, the sins and enormi+ 
ties of that great city, while you 
had a distant view of it from 
Greenwich, seem to have been pro- 
phetic of the heavy stroke that tell 
Upon it just after. Man often pro- 
phesics without knowing it—a 
spirit speaks by him, which is not 
his own, thoigh he does not at 
the time suspect that he is under 
the influence of any other. Did 

foresee what is always foreseen 

y him who dictates what he sups 
poses to be his own, he would suf- 
fer by anticipation, as well as by 
Consequence; and wish perhaps 
a ardently for the happy igno- 
Fance, to which he is at present so 
much indebted, as some nave fool- 
ishly and inconsiderately done for 
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a knowledge that would be but an. 
other name for misery. 
“ And why have t said all this ? 
especially to you, who have hither- 
to said it to me—Not because I 
had the least desire of informing a 
wiser man than myself, but because 
the observation was naturally sug- 
sted by the recollection of your 
etter, and that letter, though not 
the last, happened to be uppermost 
in niy mind, I can compare this 
mind of mine to nothing that re- 
sernbles it more, than to a board 
that is under the carpenter’s plare, 
(I mean while I am writing to 
you,) the shavings are my upper- 
most thoughts 3 after a few strokes 
of the tool, it acquires a new sur- 
face ; this again, upon a repetition 
of his task, he takes off, and a new 
surface still succeeds—whether the 
shavings of the present day will be 
worth your acceptance, I -know 
not ; lam unforwunately made nei- 
ther of cedar, nor of mahogany, but 
truncus ficulnus, inutile 1ynum— 
consequently, though I should be 
laned till 1 am as thin 2s a wafer, 
it will be but rubbish to the last. 

“ It is not strange that you 
should be the subject of a false re- 
port ; for the sword of slander, like 
that of war, devours one as well as 
ancther ; and a blameless character 
is particularly delicious to its un- 
spaiing appetite. But that you 
shoul be the object of such a re- 
port, you, who meddle less with the 
designs of government than almost 
any man that lives under it, this is 
strange indeed. It is well, how- 
ever, when they who account it 
good sport to traduce the reputation 
of another, invent a story that re- 
futes itself. I wonder they do not 
always endeavour vo accommodate 
their fiction to the real character 


* Verses on the burning of lord Mausfield’s house. 
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of the person ; their tale would then 
at least have an 2ir of probability, 
and it might cost 2 peaceable good 
man much more trouble to dis- 
prove it. But perhaps it would 
not be easy to discern, what part of 
your conduct lies more open to 
snch an attempt, than another, or 
what itis that you either say or do, at 
any time, that presents a fair oppor- 
tunity to the most ingenious slan- 
derer, to slip im a falsehood between 
your words, or actions, that shall 
seem to be of a piece with either. 
\*u hate compliment, I know, but 
by your leave, this 1s not one—it is 
2 truth—W orse and worse—Now I 
have praised you mdeed—Well, you 
must thank yourself for it, it was 
absolutely done without the least 
interition on my part, and proceed- 
éd froma pen that, as far as I can 
remember, was never guilty of flat- 
tery since I knew how to hold it.— 
Ue that slanders me, paints me 
blacker than I am, and he that 
flatters me, whiter—they both daub 
me, and when I look in the glass 
of conscience, I see myself dis- 
guised by both—T had as lef my 
tavlor should sew gingerbread-nuts 
on mv coat instead of buttons, as 
that any man should call my 
Pristol ‘stone a diamond. The 
tay lor’s trick would not at all em. 
bellish my suit, ney the facterers 
make me etallthe richer. I never 
make a present to my friend, of 
what I dislike myself. Ereo, (I 
have reached the conclusion at last) 
[ did not mean to flatter you, 

¢ We have sent 2 petition to 
lord Dartmouth, by this post, prays 
ing him to interfere in parliament 
in behalf of the- poor lacemakers. 
{ say We; becruse [ have svened aie, 
‘Mr. G. drewit up. Mr.—~ did 
not think it grammatical, therefore 
he would not s) ai! if. Yet | think 
Priscian himeelt would have paws 
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doned the manner for th 
~ aga ¢ sake 
o © matter, I dare say, if his 
lordship does not comply with the 
prayer of it, it will not be becanse 
he thinks it ef more consequence te 
write grammatically, than that the 
poor shonld eat, but for some better 

reason. 

* My love to all under your roof 
= \ ours, W, Cc.” 


SE 
“ TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


July 2, 1780. 

“ Carissime, Pam glad of your 
confidence, and have reason to 
hope I shall never abuse it. Ifyou 
trust me with a secret, I am her. 
metically sealed ; and if you call 
for the exercise of my judgment, 
such as itis, I am never freakish 
and wanton in the use of it, much 
less mischievous and malignant. 
Critics (I believe) do not often 
stand so clear of these vices as I do. 
I like your epitaph, except: that | 
doubt the propriety of the word 
immaiturus 3 Which, I thiuk, is rather 
applicable to fruits than flowers, 
and, except the last pentameter, the 
assertion it contains being rather 
too obvious a thought to finish 
with; not that i think an epitaph 
should be poittec, like an epigram. 
But still there is a closeness of 
thoneht and expression necessary 
in the conclusion of all these little 
thines, that they miay leave an 
#erecable flavour upon the palate. 
Whatever is short should be ner- 
vons, masccnhne, and compact. 
Little men ere so; and little poems 
should be so; becanse, where the 
work isshort, theauthor has noright 
to the plea of wearmess, and lazi- 
ness is never admitted as an avail 
Now 


able excuse iy any thing. 
will 


you know my opinion, you 
very likely improve upon my Mm 
provement, 
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ement, and alter myalterations 
tor the better. ‘T'o touch and re- 
rouch is, th ough some writers boast 
of negligence, and others would be 
ashamed to show their foul copies, 
the secret of almost all good writ- 
ing, ¢s yew! in verse. 1 am 
never weary of it myself, and it 
you w ould take as much pains as J 
do, you would have no need to 
ask for my corrections. 
* Hic sepultus est 
Inter suorum lacrymas 
GULIELMUS NORTHCOT, 
Guisetma ect Marx filius 
Unicus, unicé dilectus, 
Qui floris ritu succisus est semihiantis, 


Aprils die septime, 
1780, Akt. 10. 





*Care, vale! Sed non xternim, care, vale- 
to! 
Namque iterdm tecum, sim modo dig- 
nus, cro, 
Tum nilul amplexus poterit divellere nos- 
tros, 
Nec tu marcesces, nec lacrymabor ego,’ 





* Having an English translation 
of it by me, I send it, though it may 
be of no use. 


*Farewel! “ But not for ever,” Hope re- 
phes, 

Trace but his steps, and meet him in the 
skies! 

There nothing shall renew our parting 


pain, 


Thou shalt not wither, nor I weep again.’ 


“The stanzas that I sent you 
are maiden ones, having never been 
seen by any eye but your mother’s 
and your own. 

« if you send me franks, I shall 
write longer letters—Valete, sicut ef 
mos Vaiemus! = Auriicy sicut ef nos 
amamus | Wie” 

ie 


“+ 
‘O THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


‘July 11, 1750 


“ a, See = ; 
J account myself suflicient!y 
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commended for my Latin exercise, 
by the number: of translations it 
has undergone. That, which you 
distinguished ia the margin, by ‘the 
title ai « better,”? was the produc. 
tion of a friend, and, except that 
for 2 medest reason he omitted the 
third coupler, 1 think ita good one. 
To finish the group, i have trans 
lated -it myself; and, theucgh I 
world not wish you bo giv ¢ itto the 
world, for more reasons than one, 
especially lest some French hero 
should call nx to account for it | 
add it on the other side. An author 
ought to be the best judge of his 
own meaning ; and, whether I have 
succeeded or not, | cannot but wish, 
that. where a translator is wanted, 
the writer was always to be his 
own 


‘ False, cruel, disappointed, stung to the 
heart, 

France quits the warrior’s for th’ assassin’s 
rare 5 : 


To dirty has ids adirty bribe conve: 


Bids the Jow street aad lotty pala ‘ b laze. 

Her sons too weak to vanquish us alone, 

She hiresthe worst and basest of our own. 

Kneel, France! a suppliant conquers ws 
with case, 

We always spare a coward on his knees.’ 


“TT have often wondered, that 
Dryden’s illustrious epigram on 
Milton, i inmy mind the second bes 
that ever was made, has never 
been translated into Latin, for the 
admiration of the learned in other 
countries. I have at last presumed 
to venture upon the task myself. 
The great ¢ loseness of ihe original, 
whigh is equal, in that respect, to 
the most compact Latin I 
saw, made it extremely ithe L, 


‘Tres tria, sed lonwédistantia, eweula vates 
Ostentant tribus ¢ ¢ page 18 CXLUTMIOG. 
Grecia sublimem, cum majestate disertum 
Roma tulit, felix An i a utrisque parem. 
Partubus ex bints Natura exhausta, cvacta 

est, 


=o . ‘ ; 
Tertius ut fierct, consociare duos. 


A iw I have 
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¢ T have not one bright thought 
upon the chancellor’s recovery ; 
nor can i strike o/F so much as one 
sparkling atom from that brilliant 
subject. It is not when I will, nor 
upon what I will, but as a thought 

ppens to occurto me; and then 

versify, whether I will or not. 1 
never write but for my amusement; 
and what I write is sure to answer 
that end, if it answers no other. If, 
besides this purpose, the morc. de- 
sirable one of entertaining you be 
effected, I then receive double fruit 
of my labour, and consider this 
produce of it as a second crop, the 
more valuable, because less ex- 
pected. But when | have once re- 
mitted a composition to you, I have 
done with it, It is pretty certain, 
that I shall never read it or think 
of it again. From that moment I 
have constituted you sole judge of 
its accomplishments, if it has any, 
and of its defects, which it is sure 
to have. 

“For this reason I decline an- 
sweiing the question with which 
you concluded your last, and can- 
not persuade myself to enter into 
a critical examen of the two pieces 
upon lord Mansfield’s loss, ether 
with respect to their intrinsic or 
comparative merit; and indeed, 
afer having raiher discouraged 
that use of them which you fad 
designed, there is no occasion for 


it. WwW. C.” 


ie 


“TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
“ July 27, 1780. 

“s My dear friend, 2s two men 
st stent after havine exhausted all 
their topics of conversation ; one 
says-—-‘ It is very fine weather,’— 
and the other says—* Yes ;"—~one 
blows his nose, and the other rubs 
hus eveebrows; (by i 


eo}. ae-qzo | (of) 
Lac Nv a }> hint’ 


is very much in Homer’s manner) 
such seems to be the case hetween 
you and me. After a silence of 
some days, I wrote you a long 
something, that (1 suppose) was 
nothing to the purpose, because ig 
has not afforded you materials for 
an answer. Nevertheless, as it of, 
ten happens in the case above 
stated, one of the distressed parties, 
being deeply sensible of the awk. 
wardness of a dumb duet, breaks 
silence again, and resolves to speak, 
though he has nothing to say; so 
it fares with me. I am with yoy 
again, in the form or an epistle, 
theugh, considering my present 
emptiness, I have reason to fear, 
that your only joy upon the occa. 
sion will be, that it is conveyed to 
you in a frank. 

“ When I began, I expected no 
interruption. But if I had expected 
interruptions without end, I should 
have been iess disappointed. Firse 
came the barber; who, after havin 
embellished the ontside of my head, 
has leftthe inside just as unfurnished 
as he found it. Then came Olney 
bridge, not into the house, but into 
the conversation. ‘The cause fe: 
lating to it was tried on Tuesday 
at Buckingham. ‘The judge di- 
rected the jury to find a ver 
dict favourable to Olney. The 
jury consisted of one knave and 
eleven fools. The last-mentioned 
followed the afore-mentioned, a 
sheep follow a bell-wether, and de- 
cided in direct opposition to @ 
said judge, Then a flaw was dis- 
covered in the indictment, The 
indictment was quashed, and an 
order made for a new trial. — 
new trial will be in the king’s 
bench, where said knave and said 
fools will have nothing to do wi 
it. So the men of Olney fling uP 
their caps, and assure themse:ves oT 
acomplete victory. A victors en 


s2re 
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save me, and your mother, many 
shillings, perhaps some pounds ; 
which, except that it has afforded 
mea subject to write upon, Was 
the only reason why I have said 
s much about it. I know you 
take an interest in all that concerns 
ys, and will consequently rejoice 
with us in the prospect of an event 
inwhich we are concerned so near- 
ly. Yours uflectionately, 

“ W. Cc.» 


a 
“TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
“ July 30, 1780. 


“ My dear sir, 

“You may think perhaps that I 
deal more liberally with Mr. Un- 
win, in the way of poetical export, 
than I do with you, and I believe 
ou have reason—The truth is this 
—If I walked the streets with a 
fiddle under my arm, I should 
never think of performing before 
the window of a privy counsellor, 
or a chief justice, but should rather 
make free with ears more likely to 
be open to such amusement. The 
trifles I produce in this way, are 
indeed such trifles, that I cannot 
think them seasonable presents for 
you. Mr. Unwin himself would 
not be offended if I was to tell him 
that there is this difference between 
him and Mr. Newton; that the 
latter is already an apostle, while 
he himself’ is only undergoing the 
business of incubation, with a lope 
that he may be hatched in time. 
When my muse comes forth array- 
édin sables, at least in a robe of 
— cast, 1 make no scruple to 

ect her to my friend at Hoxton, 
This has been one reason why I 
have so long delayed the riddle. 
But lest I should seem to set a 
value upon it that I do not, by 
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making it an object of still further 

enquuy, here it comes— 

* 1 am just two and two, lam warm, J am 
cold, 

And the parent of nuarbers that cannot, 
be told. 

1 am Jawful, unlawful—a duty, a fanit, 

iam often sold dear, good for nothing 
when bought, 

An exiraordinary boon, and a matter of 
coarse, 

And yielded with plersurewhen takea 
by force.’ 


eae 


a - 
“70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


“ August 6, 1780, 


“ My dear friend, 

“You like to hear from me— 
Thjs is a very good reason why I 
should write—But I have rothing 
to say—This seems equally a good 
reason why I should not—Yet if 
you had alighted from your horse 
ut our door this morning, and at 
this present writing, being five 
o’clock in the afternoon, had found 
occasion to say to me—* Mr, Cow- 
per, you have not spoke since I came 
in, have you resolved never to 
speak agam?’ it would be but a 
poor reply, if in answer to the sum. 
mons, | should plead inability as 
my best and only excuse. And 
this, by the way, suggests to me a 
seasonable piece of instruction, and 
reminds me of what I am very 
apt to forget, when I have any 
epistolary busmess in hand ; that a 
letter may be written uponanything 
or nothing, just as that anyth ng 
or nothing happens to occur. A 
man that has a journey before him 
twenty miles in length, which he 18 
to perform on fooi, will not hesitate 
and doubt whether he shall set out 
or not, because he does not readi+ 
ly conceive how he shall ever reach 
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the endof it ; for heknows, that by 
the simple operation of moving one 
foot forward first, and then the 
other, he shall be sure to accom- 
plish it. So it isin the present case, 
and so it is in every similar case, 
A letter is written as a conversation 
is maintained, or a journey per- 
formed, not by preconcerted or 
premeditated means, a new con- 
trivance, or an invention never heard 
of before, but merely by main- 
taining a progress, and resolving, 
as a postillion does, having once set 
out, never to stop till we reach 
the appointed end. Ifa man may 
talk without thinking, why may he 
not write upon the same terms? 
A grave gentleman of the last cen- 
tury, a tie-wig, square-toe, Stein- 
kirk figure, would say—* My good 
sir, a man has no right to do either.’ 
But it is to be hoped, that the pre- 
sent century has nothing to do with 
the mouldy opinions of the last : 
and so, good sir Launcelot, or sir 
Paul, or whatever be your name, 
step into yonr picture frame again, 
and look as if you thought for an- 
other century, and leave us mo- 
derns, in the mean time, to think 
when we can, and to write whether 
we can or not, else we might as 
weil be dead as you are. 

« When we look back upon our 
forefathers, we seem to look back 
upon the people of another nation, 
almost upon creatures of another 
species. ‘Their vast rambling man- 
sions, spacious halls, and painted 
casements, the gothic porch smo- 
thered with honeysuckles, their 
tittle pardens anc high walls, their 
box-edgings, bails of holly, and 
vew-tree statues, ure become so 
entirely unfashionable now, that 
we can hardly believe it possible, 
that a people, who resembled us so 
Neue in their Lal sTC, should resemble 


us in any thing else. But in every 
thing else, T suppose, they were our 
counterparts exactly; and time, that 
has sewed up the slashed sleeve, and 
reduced the large trunk-hose toa 
neat pair of silk stockings, has left 
human nature yust where it found 
it. The inside of the man, at least, 
has undergone no change. His 
passions, appetites, and aims, are 
just what they ever were. They 
wear perhaps a handsomer disguise 
than they did in days of yore; for 
philosophy and literature will have 
their effect upon the exterior; but 
In every other respect a modern 
is only an antient in a different 
dress. Yours, 


“Wee 





* TO THK REV. JOHN NEWTOR, 
“ August 21, 1780, 


“ The following occurrence ought, 
not to be passed over in silence, in 
a place where so few notable ones 
are to be met with. ast Wednes- 
day night, while we were at supper, 
between the hours of eight and 
nine, I heard an unusual noise m 
the back-parlour, as if one of the 
hares was entangled, and endea- 
vouring to disengage herself. I 
was just going to rise from table, 
when it ceased. In about five 
minutes, a voice on the outside of 
the parlour door enquired if one 
of my hares had got away. Limme- 
diately rushed into the next room, 
and found that my poor favourite 
puss had made her escape. She 
gnawed in sunder the strings of a 
lattice-work, with which I thought! 
had sufficiently secured the window, 
and which IL prete) red to any © 
sort of blind, because it admitted 
plenty of air. From thence I hast- 
ened to the kitchen, where [saw 


the redoubtable Thomas he 
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who told me, that having seen her 
just after she had dropped into the 
sireet, he attempted to cover her 
with his hat; butshe screamed out, 
and leaped directly over his head. 
{ then desired him to pursue as fast 
as possible, and added Richard 
Coleman to the chase, as being 
nimbler, and carrying less weight 
than Thomas; noi expecting to 
see her again, but being desirous to 
learn, if possible, what became of 
her. In something less than an 
hour, Richard returned, almost 
breathless, with the following ac- 
count. That soon atter he began 
to run, he left Tom behind him,and 
came in sight of a most numerous 
hunt, of men, women, children, and 
dogs; that he did his best to keep 
back the dogs, and presently out- 
stripped the crowd, so that the race 
was at last disputed between him- 
selfand puss—she ran right through 
the town, and down the lane that 
leads to Dropshort—A little before 
she‘came to the house, he got 
the start and turned her; she 
pushed for the town again, and, 
soon after she entered it, sought 
shelter in Mr. Wagstaff’s tun-yard, 
adjoining to old Mr. Drake’s— 
Sturgess’s harvest-men were at 
supper, and saw her from the op- 
posite side of the way. There she 
encountered the tan-pits full of 
water; and whileshe was struggling 
out of one pit and plunging into 
another, and almost drowned, one 
of the men drew her out by the 
ears, and secured her. She was 
then well washed in a bucket, to 
tthe lime out of her coat, and 
rought home in a sack at ten 
o'clock, 
“This frolic cost us four shil- 
lings, but you may believe we did 
hot grudge a farthing of it. The 
ua] creature received only a little 
‘in one ot her claws, and in one 
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of her ears, and is now almost as 
well as ever. 

“T do not call this an answer to 
your letter, but such as it is lsendit, 
presuming upon that interest which 
I know you take in my minutest 
concerns, which I cannot express 
betier than in the words of Terence, 
a httle varied —Nihil mei a te alie- 
num ow 

“ Yours, my dear friend, 

«w.c” 


2. eh 


“ TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
“ Sept. 3, 1780. 


“ My dear friend, 

“Tam glad you are so provie 
dent, and that while you are young, 
you have furnished yourself with 
the means of comfort in old age. 
Your crutch and your pipe may 
be of use to you, (and may they be 
so!) should your years be extended 
to an antediluvian date; and for 
your perfect accommodation, you 
seem to want nothing but a clerk 
called Snuffle, and a sexton of the 
name of Skeleton, to make your 
ministerial equipage complete. 

«“{ think 1 have read as much 
of the first volume of the Bio- 
graphia, as I shall ever read. I 
find it very amusing ; more so per- 
haps than it would have been had 
they sifted their characters with 
more exactness, and admitted 
none but those who had, in some 
way or other, entitled themselves 
to immortality by deserving wel! 
of the public. Such a comprlation 
would, perhaps, have been more ju- 
dicious, though | confess it would 
have afforded less variety. ‘The 
priests and the monks of carlier, 
and the doctors of later days, who 
have signalized themselves by no- 
thing: but a controversial pamphlet, 
long since thrown by, and never 

to 
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to be perused again, might have 
been forgotten, without injury or 
loss to the national character, for 
learning: or genius. This observae 
tion suggested to me the following 
lines, which may serve to illustrate 
my meaning, and at the same ume 
to give my criticism a sprighther 
air. 
* Oh fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names igobie, born to be forgot ! 
In vain recorded in historic page, 
They court the notice of a future age ; 
Those twinkling, tiny lustres of the land 
Drop one by one from fame’s neglecting 
hand ; 
Lethean guiphs receive them as they fall, 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs thein all. 
So when a child (as playful children use) 
Has burnt to cinder a stale lasteyear’s news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving 


fire, 
There goes my lady, and there goes the 
‘squire. 
There goes the parson—Oh illustrious 
! 
spark ! 


And there—scarce less illustrious—goes 
the clerk!’ 


“ Virgil admiis none but wor- 
thtes into the Elysian fields; I can- 
not recollect the hnes in which he 
describes them all, but these in par- 
ticular J well remember— 

* Quique sui memores alios fecere meren- 
cdo, ° 

Inventas aut qut vitam excolutre per 
artes.’ 

* A chaste and scrupulous conduct 

like his, would a become the 

writer of national biography, But 

enough of this. 

“ Our respects attend miss Shut- 
tleworth, with many thanks for her 
intended present. Some purses 
derive all their value from their 
contents, but these will have an 
intrinsic value of their own; and 
though mine should be often empty, 
whieh is not an improbable suppo- 
sition, T shail still esteem it highly 
on lis OWN account, 

“Tt you could meet witha Se- 
sond-haad Virgd, ditto Honter, 


both Iliad and Odyssey, t 


witha Clavis,for I have no Lexicon, 


and all tolerably cheap, I shall be 
obliged to you if you will make the 
purchase, 

“ Yours, Ww.c” 


ee 
tad 


“ TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


“* Sept. 7, 1780, 
« My dear friend, 


“ As many gentlemen as there 
are in the world, who have children, 
and heads capable of reflecting on 
the important subject of their eda. 
cation, so many opinions there are 
about it; many of them just and 
sensible, though almost al differs 
ing from each other. With respect 
to the education of boys, I think 
they are generally made to draw 
in Latin and Greek trammels too 
soon. It is pleasing no doubt toa 
parent, to see his child already in 
some sort a proficient in those fo 
guages, at an age when most others 
are entirely ignorant of them; but 
hence it often happens, that a boy, 
who could construe a fable of sop, 
at six or seven years of age, having 
exhausted his little stock of atten- 
tion and diligence in making that 
notable acquisition, grows weary 
of his task, conceives a dislike for 
study, and perhaps makes but a 
very indifferent progress afters 
wards, ‘The mind and body have, 
in this respect, a ankng 
blance of each other. In childhood 
they are both nimble, but no 
strong; they can skip, and frisk 
about with wondertu agi but 
hard labour spoils them both. fn 
maturer vears they become less ac 
tive, but more vigorous, More Ca 
pable of a Axt application, and can 
make themselves sport with wat 
shich a little earlier would have 
affected them with intolerable 8 
tivuc. T should recommend t - 
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therefore, (but afterall you must 
judge for yourselt) to allot the 
two next years of little John’s 
scholarship, to writing and arith. 
metic, together with which, for 
yariety’s sake, and because it 1s 
capable of being formed into an 
amusement, I would mingle geo. 
graphy, (a science which if not at- 
to betimes, is seldom made 
an object of much consideration, ) 
esenually necessary to the accome 
ishment of a gentleman, yet (as 
know by sad experience) impery 
fectiy, if at all, inculeated in the 
schools. Lord Spencer’s son, when 
he was four years of age, knew the 
situation of every sa, gent coun- 
try, city, tiver, and remarkable 
mountain, in the world, For this 
atiainment, which I suppose his 
father had never made, he was in- 

debted to a plaything; havin 
been accustomed ta amuse himself 
with those maps which are cut into 
several compartments, so as to be 
thrown into a heap of confusion, 
that they may be put together 
again with an exact coincidence of 
their angles and bearings, so as 

to form a perfect whole. 

“If he begins Latin and Greek 
ateight, or even at nine years of 
age, it is surely soon enough. Seven 
years, the usual allowance for those 
acquisitions, are more than suf- 
ficient for the purpose, especially 
with his readiness in learning ; for 
you would hardly wish to have him 

ualified for the university before 
itteen,a period, in my mind, much 
too early for it, and when he could 

y be trusted there without the 
utmost danger to his morals. Upon 
the whole, you will perceive that 
‘amy judgment, the difficulty, as 
Well as the wisdom, consists more 


in bridling in, and keeping back, a 
a7 of his parts, than in pushing 
it corward, If, therefore, at the 
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end of the two next years, instead 
of putting a grammar into his 
hand, you should allow him to 
amuse himself with some agreeable 
writers npon the subject of natural 
philosophy, for another year, I think 
it would answer well. ‘There is a 
hook called Cosmotheoria Puerilis, 
there aré Derham’s Physico and 
Astro-theology, together with seve- 
ral others in the same manner, very 
intelligible even to a child, and full 
of useful instruction. 

“w.c.? 


—_a 


6 TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
“ Sept. 17, 1780. 
“ My dear friend, 

“You desire my further thoughts 
on the subject of education. I 
send you such as had for the most 

art occurred to me when 1] wrote 
ast, but could not be comprised 
in a single letter, They are ins 
deed on a different branch of this 
interesting theme, but not less im- 
portant than the former. 

“I think it your happiness, and 
wish you to think it so yourself, 
that you are in every respect qua- 
lified for the task of instructing 
your son, and preparing him for 
the university, without committing 
him to the care of a stranger. In 
my judgment, a domestic ed ucation 
deserves the preference to a public 
one, on an hundred accounts, which 
I have neither time nor room to 
mention. I shall only touch upon 
two or three, that I cannot but con- 
sider as having a right to your most 
earnest attention. 

«Ina public school, or indeed in 
any school, his morals are sure to 
be but little attended to, and his 
religion not at all. If he can catch 
the love of virtue from the fine 
things that are spoken of it in the 

classics, 
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classics, and the love of holiness 
from the customary attendance 
upon such preaching as he is likely 
to hear, it will be well; but I am 
sure you have had too many op- 
portunities to observe the inefficacy 
cf such means, to expect any such 
advantage from them. In the mean 
time, the more powerful influence 
of bad example, and perhaps bad 
company, will continually counter- 
work these only preservatives he 
can meet with, and may possibly 
send him home to you, at the end 
of five or six years, such as you 
will be sorry to see him. You es- 
caped indeed the contagion vour- 
seli ; but a few instances of happy 
exemption irom a general malady, 
are not suihtcient warrant to con- 
clude, that it is therefore not infec- 
tions, or may be encountered with- 
ont danger. 

“ You have seen too much of the 
world, and are a man of too much 
reficction, not to have observed, that 
in proportion as the sons of a family 
approach to years of maturity, they 
lose a sense of obligation to their 
parents, and seem at last almosi di- 
vested ot that tender affection, which 
the nearest of all relations seems to 
demand from them. J have often 
observed it myself, and have al- 
ways thought I could sufficiently 
account for it, without laying all 
the blame upon the children, While 
they continue im. their parents’ 
house, they are every day oblived, 
andevery day reminded, how much 
it 1s their interest, as well as duty, 
to be oblicing and affectionate in 
return. But at cight or nine vears 
of Ue, the boy roes to school, 
btsom that moment he becomes a 
stranger in his father’s house. "The 
course of parental kindness ts imtere 
rupted. The smiles of his mother, 
these tender admonitions, and the 
solicitous care of both his parenis, 


are no longer before his eyes—year 
after year he feels himself ‘more and 
more detached from them, till at 
last he is so effectually weaned from 
the connection, as to find himself 
happier any where than in their 
company. 

I should have been glad of a 
frank for this letter; for I have 
said but little of what I could say 
uponthe subject, and perhaps I may 
not be able to catch it by the end 
again. If I can, I shall add toi 
hereafter. 

“Yours, Ww.c” 


——_—S EE 


TQ THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIR, 


Oct. 5, 1780, 
«© My dear friend, 

“« Now for the sequel—You have 
anticipated one of my arguments in 
favour of a privateeducation, there- 
tore I need say but little aboutit. 
The folly of supposing, that the mo- 
ther-tongue, in some respects the 
most difficult of all tongues, may be 
acquired without a teacher, is pre 
dominant in all the public schools 
that I have ever heard of. To 
pronounce it well, to speak and to 
write it with fluency and elegance, 
are no easy attainments ; not one 
in fifty of those who pass through 
Westminster and Eton, arrive at 
any remarkable proficiency m these 
accomplishments ; and they that 
do, are more indebted to their own 
study and application for it, than 
to any instruction received there. 
In veneral, there is nothing so p® 
dantic as the style of a school-boy, 
if he aims at any style atall; and tt 
he does not, he is of course mest 
gant, and perhaps ungrammatica® 
A defect no doubt, in great mee 
sure, owing to want of ¢ ultivation j 
for the same lad that ts often com 
mended tor his Latia, frequents 
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would deserve to be whipped for 
his English, if the fault were not 
more his master’s than his own. 
I know not where this evil is so 
likely to be prevented as at home— 
supposing always, nevertheless, 
which is the case in your instance) 
Ne the boy’s parents, and: their 
acquaintance, are persons of ele. 

ce and taste themselves. For, 
to converse with those who con- 
verse with propriety, and to be 
directed to such authors as have 
refined and improved the lfan- 
guage by their productions, are ad- 
vantages Which he cannot elsewhere 
enjoy in an equal degree. And 
though it requires some time to 
regulate the taste, and fix the judg- 
ment, and these effects must be 
gradually wrought even upon the 
best understanding, yet I suppose, 
much less time will be necessary 
for the purpose, than could at first 
be imagined, because the opportuni- 
ties of improvement are continual. 

“A public education is often re- 
commended as the most effectual 
remedy for that bashful and awk- 
ward restraint, soepidemical among 
the youth of our country. But | 
verily believe that, instead of being 
a cure, it is often thecause of it. For 
seven or eight years of his life, the 
boy has hardly seen or conversed 
with a man, or a woman, exceptthe 
maids at his boarding-house. A 
gentleman, or a lady, are conse- 
quently such novelties to him, that 
he is perfectly at a loss to know 
what sort of behaviour he should 
Preserve before them. He plays 
with his buttons, or the strings of his 
hat ; he blows his nose, and hangs 
down his head ; is conscious of his 
Wn deficiency, to a degree that 
makes him quite unhappy ; and 
irembles lestany one should speak to 
him, because that -vould quite over- 

slm him. Is not all this mise- 
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rable shyness the effect of his educa: 
tion? ‘lo me it appears to be so. 
If he saw good company every 
day, he would never be terrified at 
the sight of it ; and a room full of 
ladies and gentlemen, would alarm 
him no more than the chairs they 
sit on. Such is the effect of cus. 
tom. 

“I need add nothing further on 
this subject, because I believe little 
John is as likely to be exempted 
from this weakness. as most young 
gentlemen we shall meet with. He 
seems to have his father’s spirit in 
this respect, in whom I could never 
discern the least trace of bashful- 
ness, though I have often heard 
him complain of it. Under your 
management, and the influence of 
your example, | think he can hard- 
ly fail to escape it. It he does, 
he escapes that which has made 
many a man uncomiortable for 
life; and ruined not a few; by 
forcing them into mean and dis- 
honourable company, where only 
they could be iree and cheerful. 

«* Connections formed at school 
are said to be lasting, and often 
beneticial. There are two or three 
stories of this kind upon record, 
which would not be so constantly 
cited as they are, whenever thissub- 
ject happens to be mentioned, if the 
chronicle that preserves their re- 
membrance had many besides to 
boast of. For my own part, | 
found such tmendships, though 
warm enough in their commence. 
ment, surprisingly lable to ex- 
tinction: and ot seven or eight, 
whom I had selected for intimates, 
out of about three hundred, in ten 
years time pot one was left me. 
The truth is, that there may be, 
and often is, an attachment of one 
boy to another, that lodks very like 
a friendship ; and, while they are in 
circumstances that enable them 

mutually. 
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mutually to oblige and to assist 
each other, promises well, and bids 
fair to be lasting. But they are no 
sooner separated from each other, 
by entering into the world at large, 
than other connections, and new 
employments, in which they no 
longer share together, efface the 
remembrance of what passed in 
earlier days, and they become 
strangers to each other for ever. 
dd to this, that the max frequent- 

y differs so much from the doy, his 

principles, manners, temper, and 
eonduct, undergo so great an alter- 
ation, that we no longer recognise 


ii 
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im him our old playfellow, but fing 
him utterly unworthy, and une 
for the place he once held in ouy 
affections. 

* To close this article, as I did 
the last, by applying myself imme. 
diately to the present concern 
Little John is happily placed above 
all occasion for dependence on all 
such precarious hopes, and need not 
be sent to school in quest of some 
great men in embryo, who may 
possibly make his fortune. 

“ Yours, my dear friend, ) 

“Wie” 
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{From the Lerrers of Gessner and his Famiry.> 


%cC., GESSNER TO HIS PARENTS. 


“ Milan, June 2, 1787. 
ss L ERE Ll am again separated 
from you, my dear parents! 
The bustle of the journcy, and some 
pleasantdays passed at Bergamo in 
the house of M. S—, with whom I 
could almost fancy myself at home, 
prevented my feeling so forcibly, 
at first, the pangs of this fresh ab- 
sence from you: but now I am 
alone ; and nothing but my ardent 
desire to see Rome, and the strong 
motives which induce me to go 
thither, could soften the painful sen- 
gations which oppress my_ heart. 
Neverthcless [assure you, my good 
and worthy father, that I am fully 
sensible of the necessity of my rest- 
dence in Italy; and the tender 
parting biessmg of the best of pa- 
rents, by approving of the protes- 
sion f have chosen, has imposed on 
me the sacred duty of labourixg to 
the utmost of my power, in order 
that | may practise it with credit to 
myselfaad my family, 
l 


“TI arrived at this place yester 
day evening, and shall leave it to- 
morrow morning. M, O——of 
Bergamo accompanicd me here, 
and did not leave me til! he had en- 
gaged a good postillion for me, 
who is to take me to Rome. 
fore, I travel alone ; and as in com 
versation I do not expect to finds 
greater fund of resources m my 
post-boy than in his mules, I have 
purchased a very handsome say 
dog to bo my companion, and 
hope that in a short time we 
be very good friends. , 

« AsI stay so short a tume at 
Milan, I shall not say much about 
this city, or rather, I will not say 
any thing. ’ 

“The route, by which I caine to 
Bergamo, delighted me extreme!ys 
although J crossed the ba 


during the most severe 
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teheld for the first time, made me 
forget the cold, and all the incon- 
yeniences of the road. I contem- 
with a degree of pleasure 
mixed with horror, the foaming 
waters of the Rhine, which were 
rolling beneath me at the foot of a 
frightful precipice. The. roaring 
of the current, udded to the distant 
rumbling of some avalanches, were 
the only sounds which interrupted 
the mournful silence of winter, and 
rendered it still more terrific. 

“T regretted very much on this 
occasion that I could not draw any 
of the objects which presented 
themselves ; for in these romantic 
regions it is impossible to detain the 
horses for any length of time; L 
therefore pursued my journey down 
the sides of the Cardinelles, and 
after travelling some hours I found 
myself in the tertile plains of Italy, 
strrounded by ali the loveliness of 
spring. Me 

“ My pony performed this pain- 
ful journey as if he had been born 
and bred in the mountains. I felt 
a great degree of regret on partin 
wth him ; and had I not ae coe 
tain that I disposed of him to a 


master, I should not easily ° 


ve consoled myself for the loss. 
_“ There are some good pictures 
dispersed about Bergamo in the 
churches; and although they are in 
very bad preservation, yct in some 
one may discover a greatness and 
boldness of design. ‘The collectioa 
acount Peternelli contains some 
fine landscapes by T'empesta, some 
le pieces by Borgognone, and 
asmall Correggio. But the ob- 
jects most worthy of particular ate 
tention, are some sculpture and or- 
mments m the church of Alsano, a 
Shall town in the vicinity of Ber- 
mo. The figures are of wood, 
. design is in a rene style, full 
~ ©pression and spifft, and the 
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draperies are disposed with grace 
and simplicity. There are &lso 
some statues in marble, which, if 
I do not mistake, are really very 
fine. The pulpit is supported by 
three figures in the style of Caracci, 
which have as much grace as theif 
attitude and destination can admit 
of. The proportions are maintain- 
ed with the utmost exactness; the 
tension of the muscles is expressed 
with a proper degree of strength, 
but not exaggerated, and all those 
parts in which the bones project, 
such as the knees and elbows, are 
indicated with perfect truth. The 
able artist, who executed these 
figures, was a native of Bergamo, 
ot the name of Fontani. 

“ C. Gessner.” 


en 


“$, GESSNER TO HIS SON. 


“ Zurich, June 13, 1787. 
“ You will receive this letter at 
Rome, my dear son; thrice wel- 
come to you be your arrival in that 
city! You are now admitted into 
the sanctuary of that art, to which 
you have voluntarily consecrated 
yourself; you will there see its 
most sublime productions—those 
monuments of the most astonishing 
efforts of genius, and of the utmost 
perfectionof taste—those admirable 
works, the sight of which will at 
first humiliate and discourage you, 
but only to create in you after- 
wards the highest emulation and 
enthusiasm. ‘These eat artists 
were but men; but A vet reflect 
how they must have laboured to 
attain the excellence which you 
now observe in them. If you 
mean to continue as you have hi- 
therto done, only to follow the 
bent of your genius, there was no 
necessity for your visiting Rome. 


«“ Thete, no doubt, the wonders 
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of art, the beauties of nature, every 
thing, in short, is calculated to ex- 
cite enthusiasm, aud develop the 
mind : but look over the history of 
artists in former centuries ; observe 
also those painters who are still 
living, who have raised themselves 
to superior eminence; collect all 
those of diferent nations, who like 
you aspire to reach that goal which 
our predecessors have attained, and 
who approach it with hasty stridés, 
and learn from them with what 
continued efforts and unremitted’ 
labour that artist must pursue his 
rofession who aims at perfection. 
Fou will doubtless occasionally 
meet with some ficry spirits who 
only advance by sudden leaps, 
whose senseless vanity will not sub- 
mit t¢ a regular though trouble- 
some progress ; but you wt!l always 
observe, that by deviating trom the 
right path they get further from 
the object, instead ofapproaching it. 
“Tose no time m beginning 
your studies, and let the principal 
one be that of the haman figure, 
under its most beanttul form; 
bestow particular aitention also on 
the harmony, truth, and deticacy of 
colouring; copy detached eroups, 
sintle figures, and sometimes even 
parts of feures ; but in these ditfer- 
ent studies, always proceed with 
unremitting diligence and seru- 
pulous exactness. Tn a word, ex- 
ert yoursclf to the utmost, for you 
have no time to lose. 
“Write to us as soon as you 
an, and tell us what were the first 
impressions which your residence in 
Rome produced, and how you were 
received by our friends. Tam par- 
ticularly anaious to know your opt- 
nion of More. We have received 
your letter trom Milan, which gave 
us infinite pleasure. Wewere happy 
to levtn'that you found so good a 
masttr for your horse ; we felt 
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much interested in the fate of that 
poor animal, and are equally $0 
ior the faithful d g that was your 
travelling companton ; give him 
a tender embrace from us, as t6 a 
good iriend, for he was truly so to 
you. . 

We are all in good health, and 


_your friends desire to be most kind. 


ly remembered to you. May the 
inost High ever guard and pre. 
serve you in health! 

“ S. Gessnen.” 


ER 
*©¢. GESSNER TO HIS FATHER. 


“ Rome, June 15, 1787, 

“It is now some days since I. 
arrived at Rome, after a safe and 
very pleasant journey. I imme. 
diately hastened to visit my fiiends, 
Lips, Kersch, Tischbein, and ‘T'rip- 
pel. The latter received me with 
the cordiality “f a true Swiss.’ I 
found Kersch?.4 the antient house 
which was formerly occupied by 
Mengs; he leads a solitary lite there, 
entirely removed from every thing’ 
thatcan disturb him. My visit occas 
sioned him an agrécable surprise, 
notwithstanding he had long and 
impatiently expected me. What 
felt on first entering this celebrated 
city ; what I still feel——indeed it 
is impossible to express it, for I am 
still entirely a stranger to every 
thing that surrounds me, and bee 
wildered in the amazing variety of 
objects that every where meets my 
eye. Yet I hope my sensations 
will not always remain in such 3 
confused state. Kersch and many 
others tell me that they experien 
the same kind of confusion when 
they first came t> Rome ;and in fae 
it is this superabundance of sentl- 
ments and ideas with which 
most feel oppressed at the present 
moment, which promises me 1 4 

; oyment 

ture the most perfect enjo} rer 
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those prodigies of art which abound 
in this city. 

«Immediately after my arrival 
[was induced to visit St. Peier’s, 
by a procession which was going to 
that church: the immense cone 
course of people which was crowd- 
ing towards it trom all quarters, 
made me apprehensive that I should 
not be able to remain in it without 
being stitied ; but to my great asto- 
nishment I found the church so far 
from full, that on examining that 
vast space, in which | was compas 
ratively almost a non-entity, | was 
seized with asort of religious terror. 
Divine service began at this mstant; 
solemn and majestic music echoed 
along the vaulted roots of the edi- 
fice; several thousand persons wait- 
ed in silent and pious expectation 
for the benediction of the holy fa- 
ther, who, with arms extended to- 
wards heaven, seemed to convey 
it from the throne of the Deity, and 
shed its benign influence over the 
multitude. I felt myself trans- 
ported beyond the limits of this 
earthly boundary, and, in the pious 
emotion of my soul, 1 also should 
have falien on my knees if other 
objects had not roused me from 
my ecstasy. But when I recover- 
tdmy calmness, I cast my eyes 
along the immense nave in which 
I stood, surrounded as it is with 
a-quadruple row of pillars. When | 


beheld the colossal magnitude of 


this editice, not less admirable for 
beauty of its proportions, and 
the perfect harmony of all its parts, 
than for that sublime prandew 
Which almost terrifies the imagina- 
tion, I Was again overpowered with 
astonishment afd awe. ‘The sen- 
ations | iclt were as new to me as 
the objects which inspired them ; 
ad no idea, that the sight alone 
and majestic architec- 
tre could jaye produced on the 
1804. 
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mind an impression so vivid and 
delightful. 

a i cannot yet give you any very 
interesting details of Rome 3 [have 
seen a great many things, and yet I 
have seen nothing. One of the first 
studies which I intend to pursue 
here, is that of Reman history. It 
is here that one should read ak the 
Romans have done: I entreat you, 
my dear parents, to allow Henry 
to come to me, before I leave this 
city ; he will receive more pleasure 
and instruction from a journe 
hither, than he would by mux | 
ling over all the other parts of the 
globe. 

« All your friends desire me to 
assure you of their esteem and sin- 
cere affection. C. Gessner.” 


ee 
 c¢, GESSNER TO HIS FATHER. 


‘“ Rome, June 22, 1787. 

“ T have at last met witha lodg- 
ing conveniently situated for paint- 
ing; [ have an extensive view 
from my window, a good light, as 
it juces the north, and besides this, 
the advantage of being so near to 
Sablet, that we can converse from 
our windows; I am much pleased 
at our being such near neighbours. 
Sablet is a man of great merit 
in every respect, and his character 
is as estumeble as Is talents are 
great; in addition to this, he pos, 
sesses a qualihcauon which does 
not diminish my esteem for him ; 
he smokes. His pictures, which he 
calls conversation pieces, are paint- 
ed with exquisite taste, and unite 
the boldness of the Italian school 
with the delicate pencilling and fine 
colouring of the Flemish. There 
are also in the house which he in- 
habits, some French artists, who 
appear to me to have very superior 
merit ; so you see I am surround- 
ed by artists, and have sufficient 
i, cheice 
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choice to form a very agreeable 
society. 

“ T have already paid two visits 
to the celebrated Angelica Kauff- 
man ; she received me in the most 
obliging manner. She is indeed 
a woman endowed with singular 
talents,to which she joins the utmost 
difidence. I saw at her house 
some beautiful portraits; she gives 
a grace to the turn of her heads, 
which seems peculiar to herself ; her 
style is delightful, and on this 
point she certainly deserves all the 

raises which are bestowed on her. 

et, notwithstanding all my admi- 
ration for her talents, I do not think 
she can be placed m the same class 
with our Graaf. Her heads of 
men, at least, cannot be compared 
with those of..that artist, who 
touches them with such a bold and 
firm pencil, that his works partake 
of the beautiful character of Van- 
dyck. Angelica usually leaves 
them undefined, glazing them with 
soft and feeble tints, which in other 
respects produces an agreeable ef- 
tect, ahd succeeds admirably. I 
must confess, that in her female 
heads it is impossible to desire any 
thing more graceful or fascinating. 
Excuse me, my dear parents, for 
having ventured to pass any cen- 
sure on the works of this celebrated 
paintress, if however that may be 
called censure, which is an impar- 


, tial comparison of the merit of,two 


great artists. 

« T was received with much po- 
liteness by counsellor Reifenstein ; 
I found him employed in giving « 
polish to a picture, varnished with 
wax ; I had by this means an op- 
portunity of observing the whole 
Operation ; for, excepting the pre- 
paration of the colours, he does not 
conceal any part of his process, 
This is the whole detail; after he 
has finished his picture, which ap- 
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pears as dry and dull as a painting 
in body colours, M. Reifenstein 
lays over it a thick layer of melted 
wax, unequally spread over the 
whole ; when the wax is cool, he 
places the picture on an easel, and 
passes over it several times, and in 
different directions, a sort of hollow 
shovel with a short handle which 
is filled with hot cinders ; this opera- 
tion requires the utmost attention, 
because the wax must be heated 
only as much as is necessary to 
melt it without burning, in order 
to spread it equally over the whole 
picture ; and at last, to render it 
perfectly smooth with a varnishing 
brush. 

“ Reitenstein is so sure, by ex- 
perience, of the durability of this 
kind of painting, which in fact is 
not a new invention, although it 
must not be classed with that kind 
called encaustic, that according to 
him neither the sun nor damp can 
produce on it the slightest change. 
I do not yet know very decisively 
whether all colours will bear this 
process, nor which of them will 
stand it best; neither am | 
thoroughly persuaded, that the ope- 
ration itself is infallible, at least I 
remarked in one landscape some 
tones too brilliant for the de 
stances, and others which I think 
would have been more transparent 
in oil painting. It also appears to 
me, that the fusion of the wax de- 
pends very much on chance, and 
that the least imattention may 
destroy the labour of several 
months. : 

« | was invited to dine with Ret 
fenstein at M. Hackert’s, who treat 
ed us with the magnificence of a 
prince. ‘The reputation, and com 
sequently the merit of an artist, re 
things not to be — when he 
possesses a large fortune, for im 
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him to arrogate a degree of authori- 
ty, which no one is melined to cone 
test with him. M. Hackert does not 
seem to be insensible of all the ad- 
vantages which his riches procure 
him. The arts were discussed at 
table, as well as the merit of those 
who cultivatethem; amongstwhom 
several artists of real talent undere 
went a very rigorous examination. 
M. Reifenstein did not fail to be. 
stow his approbation on every opi- 
nion that was given by our host; 
he even contrived to introduce a 
sort of comparison between the 
works of M. Hackert and those of 
some other painters; and did it in 
amann*r so advantageous to the 
former, that when he afterwards 
showed us his portfolio, I, as a 
youag man, could not pursue any 
other course than either to admire 
or be silent. I chose the latter, as 


the best calculated to keep me out 


of a scrape without forfeiting my 
frankness, or losing the favour of so 
important a personage. Is not 
this the best method to ensure suc- 
cess in the world, particularly in 
that part of it which is denomi- 
nated the great world? 

“I went yesterday with Lipps 
to Raphael’s villa; we entered the 
retreatof this divine artist witha sort 
of religious respect ; it was a sanc- 
tuary in our eyes. The architecs 
tural part of the building is very 
sample, but the room in which Ra- 

ael used to sleep is enriched with 
some charming paintings in fresco. 
On one side of the walls he has 
represented the nuptials of Alex- 
ander and Roxana, and facing it, 
some groups of playing cupids. 
Even the ceiling is decorated with 

most fanciful creations of his 
rea poetic imagination, It is to 

Tegretted, that these beautiful 
Paintings are damaged in some 


parts, owing to the ignerance of 
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the proprictors of the house, who 
have allowed it to be the residence 
of a gardener. Italso creates some 
degree of pain, to observe, instead 
of the autient simplicity of these 
rural scenes, all the trifling deco. 
rations of a pretended English 
garden, with its hillocks, its groves, 
and its diminutive lawns. 


“C, Gessner.” 


- EE 


ss, GESSNER TO HIS SON. 


“ Sihlwald, July 17, 1787. 

“ Upon my word, my dear son, 
you keep your promises like a man 
of honour ! Your letters are the de- 
light of our life, and like bees we 
know how to extract a very sweet 
kind of honey from them; that 
is to say, Many observations much 
toyour advantage, [remarked with 
sincere pleasure in your last letter, 
that you know how to unite pru- 
dence with the liveliness of your 
sentiments, which I have been able 
to observé in your behaviour to- 
wards Hackert and Reifenstein. 
This line of conduct is in fact the 
only one that can be pursued with 
people of that character. * There is 
a wide difference between a base 
flatterer and a man who, without 
committing his own dignity, has 
sufficient prudence to avoid offend. 
ing the self-love of others; an er- 
ror which many are liable to, and 
particularly several artists, who 
either by a foolish vanity, or in con- 
sequence of a defective education, 
injure themselves by unnecessarily 
creating enemies. In the choice 
of your society, my dear son, be 
always cautious with regard to the 
character and morals of those with 
whom you wish to be acquainted, 
that too much confidence in the 
solidity of your own principles 
may never lead you to form im- 
; L3 prudent 
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prudent connexions. A man of de- 
praved sensiments nay have | 
hant andeven umi: tbl equitlities 3 he 
may be possessed of f disti newished 
talents and extensive knowledge ; 
but it is prec isel y these qualities, 
which render im: more dangerous 
asanacquamtance. “The onl 
thod you coudd adoptwitha man of 


Mme 
that description would be to do jus- 
tice to his talents on every o¢eusion, 
but to avoid intimacy with Inm. 
We teel truly happy at the good 
ieee ption } you huve met with trom 
our triends. "The manner in which 
vou have characterized SON OO; 
them proves a me t discrimimatiot 9 
und gave me great pleasure. | 
could not ividh an ny din o better tor 
you than your vicinity to Sablet 
and the other French artists ; your 
Jdequa cntanee with them will be 

to overcome those unsocial preyu- 
dice which too otten torm a “in 
ner between the Germans and the 
brench, and will also furnish vou 
With oppe reumate Sof improving init 
Janguage, the knowledge of which 
willever be useful to vou. Th Ce 


Sablet unites with his othe 


ments, is no doubt a great merit m 
your eyes: much good may it do 
vou both! Nevertheless be wise, 
and keep on your guad. In such 
a climate as that of Italy, the prac- 
tice of smoking moust heat vou 
very considerably 3; heat occastons 


thirst; m short, my child, remem- 


ber tl at even the most robust 


should not trifle with their health. 
= 4 P 
“Plow fortunate vou are to 
‘ . ’ - 
have met with so many triends, 


\. os . " ; ; 
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eal! . ‘ ¢ } , . : 
mi mooi-their art will contimu- 
ebiV CACHE Vouy real and merease 
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cd, that you will draw som« pro- 
very thine that can con- 


bprovement. Let 


da md . 
Painrinea. 


one of your first oObiects be tc 
cure the means ot studvine the fines 
horses trom nature: {i M4 I adv : 
you always to adhere to the ¢ 


of nature m preterence 


» Vet ') 
Lit rlect observing i the vreat 
misters the h¢ st rutnner ef « 
each object Its peculi; r char: t 
Lo wreh you tu inform me ci : 
stantially what plan you intend | 
pursue in your studies s tell us 
ef your domestic arr. 1) ; 


whether vou eat alone « 
triends? In short, do not besnarine 
of your detiuls, for every thing ine 
terests Us. 

“ }Laive rou seen More, and are 
vou pied ed with hn 
some seireeeet concerning him 


and also about mney’ ‘rand hol! 
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enjoying the refreshing: c ol. 
ness of evening under an un- 
clouded sky, the time ts passed 
in sport and festivity, animated 
hy all the vivacity which artist: 
wy indulge ing and on this classte 
eround, in the vicinity of that Ti- 
ber, \ nich Wis so Cear to Horiee, 
d ot Meanius’s villa, the reco!- 
f past ages adds to the 
charms ot the present moment. 
estival ot St. Peter was 
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striking nature. ‘The multitude, 
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reposes with pleasure on his beau- 
tiful skies, which boast a truly 
aerial transparency ; his thorough 
knowledge of perspective enables 
him to produce the most enchant- 
ing harmony in his lan dsc ADCS 3 his 
trees are characterized with perfect 
truth; his water is briil lant and 
limpid, and for a landscape paint- 
er his figures are very tolerably 
drawn. It appears to me, that the 


manner in which he glazes his half 


tints contr'butes materially to the 
beauty of his colouring. 

“ T begin to fecl myself at home 
in this city, and by deyrees become 
acquainted with the beauties which 
every part offers to my eyes. Soon 
after my arrival I went to see the 
gallery of pictures belonging to 
prince Borghese. The most cele- 
brated picture in this collection is 
the entombing of Christ, by Ra- 
phael. The de Sig nN, composition, 
and an inexpressible clearness of 
colouring, have induced = connois- 
seurs to class this exquisite painting 
with the finest productions of the 
art. Asmall Madona with the in- 
fant Jesus, and angel on each 
side holding a tor ts is well —_ 
to you by the draw ne of tt which 
Lipps sent you; as mist sannaiie 
grace, and an expression of virgin 
mmnocence, are diffused over the 
countenance of the mother; and 
the child is not inferior ta beauty. 
There are also in this collection 
some very fine Titians; the head 
ot Ca: ar Borg: UN ape rcular claims 
admiration; and while conte 
plating its excellence, even some 
charming °V andyeks which are near 
it lose t the “iY attracticn. If we 
had unit ed the drawing of Ra 
Wi ith t! © m apric of his co} iourine he 


ait 


Tie 


would have been the first painter 
inthe world, 


“ Mv mind filled with the hich- 
est expectations, I repaired to the 


Sestint chapel. W! iT ps 


2 tera?’ 
the building, L thought the «nies 
of Michael Angelo appear dhefnce 
mem maje: tic grande Ir, and filled 
me w ith protound resect. W) 4 


a boldness and fire of ime ination 
displaved in his picture of the 
[ast Judginent! The dead 


she dp- 
» 
pear to be actually rising ff 


irom the 
} } 
i themselves 


earth, and arsen" ron 


from their windingesheers, to nse 
In varied groups towards heaven. 
The speetator i. seized with terror 
on beholding the damned preci. 
pliated into the dre diul aby . 
which O,ens its fas to rece ve 
hem.: What ai ind riche 
ness inthe composition! and in what 


energetic and terrific forms is the 
Wo irk of dest trict ion otfercd tothe 

F | r ] ° .° ” 
eye! ‘This paiatn 
all points, is perhaps the createst 
effort of the art: and in fict, vo 


“er \T tty 


<% Kit bX de ] 


can be compared with Rap)ael and 
Michael Angelo? ‘The same ereat 


‘ ‘ . 
Kenins aso adispiays its elt In the dee 
e "@ : . 
corations on th® walis and cenmng 
. * . . . . , | 
- s tn 
oF the chapel, attyongn under 


the most varied forms; yet the 
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$C.) GESSNER TO HIS FATHER 


4) Ane. ] }7s7 
“ Rome, Auge feb ior 
“The gallery cf prince ora 


conta 9 allit ot] bl ° 
tures, thi Claudes, which are 
esteemed some ot the best proaute 
tions of this master: and asso some 
of the fin tof Poussing the Fh 

nto Leyp ‘<ane of thet wee first 
The Holy Family ts repesing ©? 
the side of a | which f pw 
through a t The setting suf 
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spreads a glowing tint over the 
trunks of the trees, and its rays 
passing between their branches are 
reflected in the water, which pro- 
duces a ver) singular illusion. ‘The 
dai rk colourn $4 ot the trees, COnN- 

sted with the brilli:acy of the 
sky, which appears th rough the m- 
terstices ot the foliage, au Nis to its 
effect, and gives it almost the ap- 


. ’ > y Cem "r"},; o104°t 129% 
peu ince OL ire, btiS PME LUTE 
presents every varied tint of greeny 


yet the most pertect harmony 


reens throuch the whole. The 
trees are finely drawn, and their 
forms well chosen. ‘| 


’ 


he second 
picture is a sunset, in which that 
¢ tb is just sinking into the ocean ; 
acharming painting, replete with 
effect. The extent of the water oc- 


cupies more than halt the height of 


it; and although it appears allot one 
colour and pertectly calm, yet the 
effect produced bv the rays of the 
sun reflected in ditterent ways from 
its surface, and by the progressive 

gradation of tints which mingle 
with the sky in an acrial vapour, 
extends the limits of the horizon to 
the distance of several miles. Some 
majessic rocks form a barrier to 
the sea on one side, and some large 
“ 


recs ( CCupy the foreground. The 
subject of the third ts morning in 


Pa) 
° he 4 
mS earliest progmress, A lake ot 
transiucen Waler 18 edged with 


utt 4 
tu LS OF fr 


tree , thro ugh the dar k fo- 
li are Ol \ hie n some mount: Lis Are 
visible, which melt into a vray di- 


stance ; all the ob; jects appe: ar tint- 
ed by the fresh Vapour of morn- 
ing. The torecround is orna- 
mented wit h some beautiful archi- 

tectur, lb IDSs ~ the whole 
iS: ate 4 finished as to be a per- 
lect ition, ‘Lhe com posit m, the 


“iwice of objcets, every part in 
ULSILe taste, and even 
pe ait ~~ 
“ic smallest blade ot yvass a 


s Paintine. [i67) 


strict attention to nature is dis- 
cernible. 

“Lhave already told you, that this 
collecuon contains two landscapes 
by Poussin. Some sketches by this 
artist, ind some engravings trom 
his 1 pictures, ure ne: arly all that is 
bean of his works in Germany ; 
and those » who judge of : —- Jents 
from these specu MCNS, nust im 
fact suppose him a <a par- 
ticularly when compared with 
Claude Lorraine. But those ot 
his pictures which are finished, are 


re) ete with ; an exquisite | feeling r ot 


the beauties ef nature ; and in com 
position he sometmes rises to epic 
sublimity. He has neither a supe 
rior nor a rival, Claude possesses 
the undefinable charms of cheerful- 
ness and elegance. Poussin has 
more grandeur ‘and dignity. Claude 
is the C orreg gio of |; indsc ape paint- 
ers, while Poussin is the — ; 
rating The tormer sUrp.tss 
every one in excellence of execu. 
tion ; but many works of the latter 
are particularly admirable for a 
true and vigorous colouring. But 
to return to those of his pictures 
which enrich the Doria gallery. 
One represents a storm ; some shep- 
herds are hastily coming down an 
excavated road, and driving their 
flocks towards a forest, which ap- 
pears to be violently agitated by 
the tempest This painting con- 
t: isa fire al energy peculiar to 
self, and fear is imp: inted on the 
countensnce s of the figures with 
creat truth of e xpress ion. 
a | ha ive this moment received 


rr 


your excellent letter of the 17th of 


July, for which [ have been long 
in anxious expectation. You inquire 
after Mever and Kolla; they are 
persons distinguished for their ta 
lents and nidustry. ] have seen 
some heads by them in the manner 
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of Seidelman, which might well 
sustain a comparison with those of 
tha: artist. M. Trippel even sives 
them the pre ference m point of cor 
rectness in draw ng: They live to- 
gether n the m: tf pe rfect hat mony, 
tally secluded from the world,and 
very frequently work together in- 
discrimmately on the same perform. 
ance, They both return you many 
thanks for the interest you feel tor 
them. C. Gesswek. 


——— 
“cc. GESSNER TO HIS FATHER, 


“« Rome, Aug. 17, 1787. 
Pamcentinually changing my 
lodging ; Lam just going to tke 
Possession of a newone. Sablet 
and I have bleed 3 1 prett 
house, in which we are to 
ether, We are to be our own 
wks, housekeepers, and butlers, 
nd each of us is to take the charge 


7< to- 


© 
> 
ci 


of th e housekeeping alternately. Sa- 
blet has initiated mein the art of 
turning the spit, and of bastine: the 
meat with the gravy 3 and my pro- 
ress already does credit to my 


master. We } t\ at old woman 


- - } } Po aie Oe 
tO assst us im cS Mosse ibiNg 
rs v7 . aa . o! - 4% > z . 
ind we live together like two friars 
ina clovster, )) ly with more j )- 

‘> . d 1 4 ’ ' . 
ire’ AL CHNCeETILNeSS. § «ltl CeTe 


tain, my dear father, you would be 
d ‘lighted with our little arrance- 
ments, and you would do 
to our dinner. I have besides an- 
other advantage : from the windows 
ef my 2partment [ have an unin- 
terrupted View of the country { 
the vineyards which are scattered 
over it, and [ can study skies and 
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lives close to our doer I very 
CV bathit Wwe h . S An l mblage abd 
art.sts, ail mien of talent, which 


taurms quite an academy ; we la rh 
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and who, instead of delichting your 
with beautitul views andsmiling 


Cyko ; ‘ 
scenes, seu + you with drops al 
Venuses and ( temptible “\) oe 
anders. Me eee, for CUI, 
who ¢ ily possesses some talent, 
would have been far more respect- 
ab: had he cont! ued to pant his 
pigs, a s* lean which he had pect. 
har merit, than to daub over hts- 
torical caricatures. How many 


hae | 


jt! nters Sil idy thi antique Welle it 
compreh¢ nding it, and ae neve 


be able to paint any thin Is but 
staufwues, devoid at soul ana CNPTCS- 
sion! For my part, the smallest 


object in which [ can trace nature 
has§more charms m my eyes than 
thece mutilated and inanimute com- 
positions which neither mte 
my teelings “¢ en st e my atten- 
ion. Both Hi. ind Berghem 
studied at Ri me, yet eacn con. 
tinue Gt Ch at particular line witich 
he ] i} ad « cn. T) Hic Tormer ay- 
v i 
pucd himselt to the study ef Jand- 
‘ 


. 
' 


Capes of works of architecture, 
: "er <a a 
al id ot the fine fh Law Which 
, 
presented themselves to hits eve, 
aad he became ai creat painter. 
dhe other imitated pature with 
{ il i] \ eat t ag thre Y) 1)? a ‘ 
WHC surround me, the atmo- 
ere mm Which L live, appear to Tie 
Ar ; 7 } ! 
Cv" ie evenme, iS a HAVE OvDe 
Se ee ee 
’ uM iil@ril 2] sits } ictures, 


ss ( 77 ee | ¢}. ~~ 
Hi) CNC, Lae Massie 


-« 


s of the 
Hemish school, considered as pamt- 
crs may, ib think, without disad- 
Vantire, be plac d lil CC mpetition 
with those ot the ltalian school ; 
and excepting only the very tew 
~~ men who have adorned the 
ratter, I should even vive the pre- 
ference to the Flemish. The too 
frequent neglect of col uring, and 
the studied style of the Italian 
Masters, Make the eye return with 
creased ple asure to the natura 


—— . . ‘ ‘ 
sunpleny of the others. Yet it 


° 
niust be age a that the creat 
naasters in the historical line which 
the [t. i ans boast of, haveunited ail 
the pri cipal parts of the art. I 
admire above all, the grandeur and 
simipticity of their composition, A 
snuill number of figures, but those 
caretully drawn and deeply studied, 
are sufficient for them to compote 
an admirable picture. Every thine 
eaks and acts; every part 1s full 
of animation and soul. They 
never make use of such additions as 
are merely intended to fill up a 
space, yet no unpleasant vacancy 
offends the ad On the con- 
trary, m what modern artists ca] 
CATCOM POS SLIONS, aie CANVAS IS IN 
2 vd filled to its utmost extent with 
some dozen of fieures and an inh- 
nity of accessoty details ; but these 
fivures nether say nor do anv 
thine, and one seeks in vain, ms ich 
anmsreniicant assembl: iges for that 
harmony and unity which dehelhts 
the eye and engrosses the mind. 
mit, indeed, this is the great secret 
of the art, and there are very few 
Who are mn possession of it 3 to rise 
to so elevated a he ise] ht, one should 
t Raphael, the 
creative imagination of a Michael 
Angelo, a id the m: uric pencil of « 
Corregoio. When [ read the cata- 
locue ot historical painters, and ob- 
serve how rare are the instances of 
veclience, I feel very forcibly 
the absurdity of my wish to depart 
from the line I hare chosen.  Be- 
sides which, this stvle 1s undoubted- 
ly susce ptible of improve ment. 

A fine horse and a good fj ure, 
dened ina well- clected landse: Ape, 
immediately make an agreeable 
picture ; and itis my business to add 
life and interest to it by introdu- 
cing action. Instead ot these ob- 
jects » paint a cart-horse on a heap 
of sar nd. T his prc ture, if it be w ell 
executed, will always Possess some 
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merit, at least that of truth and 
nature; but it will not be inter- 
esting, and will ever create regret 
that such a subject should lave 
cost so much labour; unless a 
Wouverman had treated it with 
his exquisite taste, and the natural 
graces of his pencil, and thus m: ide 
wt a subject that must interest the 
mind as well as attract the cye. 


But, m my opinion, the art of 
’ , ] 


choosing objects, and that ot repre- 
senting “them correctly, are two 


principal requisites, the union of 


which alone constituies a great 
painter. 

“I am very desirous, my dear 
father, of knowing your ideas and 
decision on these points, which are 
ot such matert tl importance to me, 
although I flatter myself I can al- 
ready guess your opinion. ‘Trippel 
isy hike me, convinced, that every 
one should continue firm to the 


first impulse of his genius. 
also reanimates my ardour fy r the 
style I have a dopted, and strongly 
encourages me to persevere in thy 
line which I have hith 
ferred. 

“ihe e study of the] human figure, 
and of anatomy, will henceforth ~ 
my principal object; at the same 
trme [ shall not neglect \“ orking 
from nature and from the 


E— 


Lat 


1eTto pre- 


ll liq ue, 
and I sh ul also occasionally make 
some fi inished studies from R: aph hael. 
Thus .~ redoubling my efforts, | 
ate miyself I shall be able to reap 
some advantage trom my residence 
In Rome, and to ap pro ach near 
to the reat object otf my ambitk 
that ot re nde Tin; rmyselt worthy, 
an artist st, O1 the tith Pot vour son, 
“ ] have many kind wishes for 
vou from Angelica » Lrippel, Meyer, 


“C, Gessner.” 
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{ From Coronet THoornton’s SporrinG Tour. ] 


SS FASCALLY. 

a HE situation of this place is 

extremely romantic, and 
had been admired by us some 
time betore we re: iched it. A séene 
near the bridge is particularly tine; 
and I could not helpwond ring how 
it escaped Mr. Pennant, for it is cer- 
tainly tar superior to his view. The 
road from hence to Blair we found 
e xcellent, running along the banks 
of the Gar y3 it exten ds for a very 
considerable way, and was made 
entirely at the expense of lord 
Braedalbane, who, to facilitate 
the travelling, has erected, over 
the torrents that rush from the 
mountains into the lakes, a great 


number of stone bridges; Mr. Pen- 
nant says, as many as thirty-two; 
but I did not count them. 

“ Fi: wing arrived at the mn, 
which we tound tolerably comfort 
able, and dis patch ‘d ; » ha: ty caine 
er, we walked tow: ard s the ca ste ; 
itisa noble pile ot building, and 
the principal baad residence, eated 
on an eminence above 2 platy 
Wi atered by th 1c Garv, an ouu nee 
ous stream, who e rave iges have 
greatly deformed the vaiey, Dy 
the vast beds of gravel whicl it h as 
left behind. 
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though it is certainly very commo- 
dious. The walls are wondert ully 
thick, as all old castles are, but have 
been much reduced in height since 
the rebellion in 1746, when it was 
strongly fortified, and held out a 
close seige. I have heard many 
circumstances of this event when 
conversing with Mr. C. a heute- 
nant, who attended my iather’s vo- 
lenteers in the year 1745. This 
gentleman was taken prisoner by 
the rebels besieging this castle, bv 
whom beng negle: ted, he with 
some others escaped and joined sir 
Andrew Anew, then blocked up 
init with his troops, and has oftea 
nentioned the great) spirit: with 
which it was defended. 

“] remember to have heard him 
say, that, in order to save a favour- 
ite horse they had taken ia with 
them, grass was pulled from the 
ramparts, where it grew in some 
quantity; and thouc!. the men so 
employed were frequently in danger 
ot being shot, and very often fired 
at, they carried their point. 


t 


“the most smeartlar piece of 
furniture here is a chest of drawers 


ow } P % 

beiet aa! ct bre om, most eerantly 
+ | , 
ite and brov 


‘il peant rows toa VPTeAaAL SIZE IN 


striped ’ vou ot w! 


Nit land, 1 tryesich,. t 


and Tuimn 11'S pieces Mol 
the breadth ( f six mche ve We saw 
severai orins belonging to his grace, 
‘ q” ‘ 4 
chietly rites, which we thought in 


‘ : = O 
general too unwieldy. 

“ Havir e seen the honse, we 
walked through the plantations, 
and passed some time in drinking a 
few bottles of our landlora’s best 
Caret, sent us with some biscuits 
to tie he rmitace. ‘Chis hermitace 
Star preferable, in point of simpli- 
city, to that of Dunkeld. ‘The 
evening being tine, we went up to 
the York Cascade, which seemed to 
me calculated for a drawing, but is 


as well executed in Pennant’s Tour 
as the subject admits. 

“Our landlord, who attended 
us, we found to be a very intel- 
ligent man, and were not a little 
pleased, im the course of the even- 
in‘, to find, that by his means 
the wardener had procured us a 
few smail perch, with which we 
hi ped to be able to stock some of 
the lochs in Badenoch, where, as 
yet, thev are unknown. Went to 


bed hiehly pleased with the recep. 


tion we had met with. 

“ July 9.—Morning delightful, 
but very cold. The perch being 
examined, were found very lively, 
and ! had no doubt, that in the tin 
kettle brought trom Lendon, have 
ing this object always in view, [ 
should be able, by giving them 
fresh water at every brook, to keep 
them alive, and get them safe to 
Rats. 

« Our arty proceeded two miles 
together, and then stopping at a 
small bridge near a mill, we sepa- 
rated; the carriage being sent on 
to Dulnac ardock. We lett our 
horses in a cabin, and, attended by 
the Jandlord as our mde, were 
conducted, after walking about a 
nile, to the first view of the Falls 
of Brewer; having — previously 
passed by several beautiful Cas- 
cades, and excavated rocks of divers 


a 


ae 


“ The Falls of Brewer are supe- 
rior to Pennant’s boasted York Cas- 
cade. Had he seen this, lam con- 
fident he never would have men- 
tioned the other. 

“'T‘o gain a drawing was not 
only very difficult, but exceedingly 
dangerous. Mr. Garrard was very 
shy; but after gently ’ ‘proaching 
him for his timidity, he was at 
leneth persuaded to follow me to 
a stone overhanging a precipice, 
where, 
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where, had his foct slipped, it would 
have been his last sketch. 
Watertalls, m my opinion, are 
subjects that no pencil can draw 
with the force they convey to a 
spectator, the chiet astoyishment 


being excited by the roarmeg sound 


of the water, which ts mes pressible 
{.. et a ! 
Mr. Garrard has succeedéd as 
well, under these circumstances, as 
, > } 
any arust could possibly have done; 
and Lam peace 9 few prote ssional 
men who are chiefly educatcd m 


' . , . 

the metropolis, where Constituuion 
“3. * .” " “" * 

Hillis thought a dificult ascent, 


“7 


could have been east!y tiduced to 
’ , 
eo where he did, or to surmount 
the manv obstacles which, even m 
: 
proceeding thus tur, we had to en- 
counter. “The mornme was severe- 
‘ fi . , } 
ly cold, and Mr. Garrard’s seden- 
tary occupation made him teel its 
ettects more sensibly than | did, 
though Twas engaged, part of the 
tune, m —s 
We pr sceeded, aiter thanking 
11 Y ] ; ‘ , . 
our land or tor his: attention to 
} — —_— rT . . 
tie Capiny wend, Mounties our ca- 
vairy, trotted on to Dalnacatrdoe! 
cre We found WOO OFCANI ist, 
as ready tor us as we were to sit 
? 
gown to its and mV RExC care Was 
. ° ’ , ‘+. 
to inquire abou the perch, wich 
were r ep orted to bein pertecthealth, 
ook id |i . lv. 
an Lig hOTS and Provisions Cy? all 
ds, at Datnacardock, were plen- 
, i me | ‘ Y) ' 
trtul and excellent; and Mr. P. and 
‘ } “4 _+o * 
DAVseil, findiay Our quarcers sv 
agreeal +, determined to stay here 
" : ° ae } 1 
the evenme, and fish a lake neat 


? 


. | , - rr se) ° } 
day, wboundme with trout and 


* Set out the tollowine morning 
at eleven, taking Sappho with Lis, 
with the intention of Killing some 
STUIPES ; the si rvants, with our fish- 


ner y ta kle, provisions, liquors, &c. 
following. lished, and killed 


some very fine trout; but 


did not rise eagerly. Attempread day 
‘ i i CU, aot 

thoug ‘h hear three Q’ ch ( K. tm! tr) Wa 

. ) ? . . | 

it 1a UWMOUS like, aA ocotc] nN cor 

,r? eS \ gery ’ ly Si } } | 

tu i sa AATYived secre, wand KI beat anc 

some fshs; out thev were Heel. o ble 

perior m size to the former. and b 


quantity interior. We lost bs 
meas a ure od deal QO! time, but rie 


killed, on our return, Uurty trout 


nie 
] , 
and one char. One trout | 


i ‘ wa 
sTIVinyer Se ‘ye ) ch FT ol 
Castine att MIC, Walle bl taimen cist the 
Wel 1 il’ t ) i3t i) . bri 
: ; 
but (0) 1a) t 
“ilad nor t e. Wa 
) e,2 : 
Piele| d Ach \ ae | ( 77 we 
te 1] j } , 
plll, l think | cor \ the 
“1 ,. , ‘ 
Athiecddk tli ar A: 1) » iS they ae 
. } ‘ = ' 
no) t)¢ it) uc ise t , OUL Were ate 
,. , , , | 
obits “i [0 PACK UD ¢ CAC, And I i 
rt } ‘a Lite tial (Tey ‘ 4 { ‘. ou 
-- i he - ! 
rive ‘ CLT] Ci al al Wil 
iti} ryu racy: 2 , tO LVIVe a 0 
TWCa [0 \\ Sstiuirve m i a ili"ie ar 
' ‘ ‘ ° ‘* . a | wd 
land pltae tte folowing table: hs 
‘ 


I lodvre pod "ty an 
pudding, . » TED, A 
trout and ch il, Ww! 





Brand 1 chic ; u 

cold hams, it 

DCs, . 

C] hire — Liscuits. | 

\ CS. 

Claret, good.—Port, ditto, t 
limes, .d:umaica rum, and la 
ncomparable ge srter trom Calvert s. n 


‘Jul i\ 10.—Morning hazy. - Cl 
ri} eela | Ve. ? 
ceede d t( y Riuts. Phe ketue ha k 


ing been found very me venient 2 
on account of the water splesuins y. 
out at every 1 It, which WilS Uae ‘ 
voidable, L wished much to 41 : 5 

(TCAs ’ 


person to carry it on foot, th 
stage, only ten miles. I pre . 
it to sever. il peas saints; but 

advantage of our necessity, 


had the conscience to ask me G5" 


taki . al 


‘ 


*? ‘ 
(y 
i 
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dars’ wages. | offered four; but 
was not able to induce them to 
comply under their first demand, 
and de uppointed their unreasona- 
ble expectations very comple tely, 
by taking the fish on as we had hi- 
therto done,—and should have car- 
ried them with very little inconve- 
nience, if the day had not been so 
warm, as to oblige us to supply 


them - fresh water at every 
, . 

brook. Wehad the precauuon to 

take two — rt bottles filled with 


Water, to give them where brooks 
were W anuny, letting them have 
the « quantity of air requisite. ‘The 
delays this business necessarily cre- 

ated, retarded our journey s but the 
hill ot Drumorte Ty which we should 
otherwise have been maduced to 
walk over, made us regret the less 
our keeping below. Atlength, we 
arrived at Dalwhinny, where our 
fish were plunged into the river, 
and recovered their sprightliness. 
A part) of soldiers being ut work, 


while dinner was preparing, I en- 
tered into conversation with the 


serfeant, Wishing to know from him, 


~ 
if el Tab ' < a] r ‘ Y v\¢ t 1, ‘jp’ 
ftoeTe Was NOC amMoOonest Them, as 


twas probable there mueht be, 2 
soidier who was a fisher, to whom 


- 


Teor ld sately intrust the fish: fOr, 
havin: es them with so munch 
; the, SOTAr S tie, I wis particu. 
larly SOUS that all oul lal ul 
nigh hot prove in vain, by any ac- 
cil 7" ippening to them so near 


Rais Ss. He soon found : d it soldier, 


and | agreed to give ie halt-a- 


Crown : . nd, having also re ‘peated y 
directed him to be sure to give the 
ish fresh Water, following the mode 
We had done, which 1 described, 
We saw him taily on his journey, 


“od then sat down to dinner. 
"* Alter uliner Wwe pros ecded for 


KAS, Waecre We Were very anxious 
t qrrsy es, . - 

ve, the curiosity of my bro- 
U.cr ft ley 

Waveders being much raised ; 


added to which, we wanted to he 
at a settled abode, after so much 
travelling. 

“Our horses were very fresh, 
though they had already come 
twenty -four nities over very stce}> 
roads. We could not avoid, how- 
ever, stopping a few minutes to ad- 
mire the talls of ‘Truem, notwith- 
standing our haste, and ot to Pit- 
mainin the afternoon, which is thir- 
teen miles trom Dalwhinny, in fitty- 
nine minutes. 

"Took a cup of tea with my 
old landlord, M‘Lean, of whom 
made Inc Uirte ; concerning the ; 
miles 1 knew, and then went on to 
Ruts. 

“ We had scarcely sat down to 
per, When we were told that the 
soldier was arrived with the perch, 
thoug " we did not expect him till 
C le venatnight. We now dreaded, 
that, by his hurrving on, he had not 
obeyed the order, to stop at the 
ditterent brooks, to retresh the fish, 
and, on examination, Were greatls 


SU] 
' 


mortified Lo find them all pparcnt- 


ly dead. In hopes, however, of 
their recovering, we had them im- 
mediately plunged into the river, 
vith orders for them to remain 
there all night; buat the mornin 
proved this experiment vam, and we 
were all equally concerned tor a 
misiortune occasioned entirely by 
the soldter’s obstinacy. 

« Raits—July 12.—Day warm 
Yoo: a turn betore breakfast, and 
examined the doses, all ot whon . 
after their sea-bathing, were fresh 
and vigorous. Tired, #wnd_ killed 
two brace oi duck ’ and a brace 
and «a half of snipes; but cut one 
of the tendons of my ! cel with the 
hard seam in my fen boots, and wa 
obligr d tu hobble home before nin 
o’clock. 

¢ Atter breakfast, all the appa- 
ruins Was un icked, and we now 
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received a dismal account of the 
voyage. It seems that the cutter, 
which I had engaged, was deeply 
laden with the stores, &c. but sailed 
very safeiy to Hual, where ilour, 
corm, beans, biscuits, oatmeal, &e. 
were stowed properly, and they 
again set sail with a fair wind. 
About two o’clock in the morning, 
and now in the main ocean, the 
housekeeper was alarmed with the 
unpleasant sensation of the trickling 
of water in her cot; but not quite 
satisHed with the cause, had given 
no alarm; when, on feclinge a simi- 
lar sensation, which had also been 
felt m another cot, the alarm was 
viven, and the crew were not long 
before they discovered that they 
had sprung a leak. 

“'Theservants, withone voice, in- 
veighed against the expedition, and 
would gladly have forieited their 
year’s wages to have been on /erra 


firma. The pumps were set to 


work, and male and female used 
their best endeavours to free the 
hold; but they found that their ut- 
most exertions made no impression 
in reducing the water, winch ap- 
peared rather to gain upen tiem; 
and they very justly conceived that, 
should the weather not continue so 
tavourable, they must all inevitably 
perish. Part of the little crew, 
with hasty epithets, blamed the 
captain for having brought them 
outin so crazy a vessel: others tell 
to prayers: however, on day-light 
appearing, the leak was at length 
gortunately discovered, and with 
difficulty so far stopped, that one 
hand, working every other hour, 
kept the hold tclerably dry. The 
wind still continued favourable; but 
the pump, not being made of the 
best materials, soon became in a 
nanuer useless, and the water once 
more gained upon them: in this 
dreadtul dilemma, acy saw a ves- 


~ 


sel with crowded canvass on the 
sume tack, and, coming near her, 
they did not fail to make what sions 
ot distress they could: n wee 
Mrs. C.deticient; for, havine hoisted 
what white linen she could procure 
on the oar of the hitle | 
they perceived the vessel bear up to 
them, whith proved to be a smack 


bound for Whitby: the master of 


‘ 
‘ ‘ AA" © 
tas boa, 


her lending them the assistance of 


wo hands, and raking charge of 
the female, kepé near the cutter, 


’ ‘ ~ . 
and at length got them safe into 
, : ‘ . 
the harbour, where they unani- 
’ ’ 
mously took care that the vessel 


should at least undergo a thorough 
repair betore they again trusted 
themselves im her. 

“'Phis operauon took up two 
days, and they then satled, and were 
sately landed at Forres. 

“Their next concern was to proe 

ure carts to convey the cargo; and 
so littie do these people carry m 
their small carriages, that it took 
no less than forty-nine, independent 
of the boats, which were lett to the 
care of the captain, who pleased 
himseif with having mvented a kind 
of sledge, which, with four horses, 
micht transport the two boats over 


the mountains to Raits, and they 
were to be rorwarded as soon as the 
horses employed returned. 

“ July 12.—Ruaits. Day fine. Ex- 
amined my pasture. [ had grass 
indeed for above twenty horses, but 
liable, with heavy floods, to be 
spoilt: in some parts it was bogeys 
and a better pasture for a smpe than 
for poor Sampson, who, though 
above seventeen hands and a halt 
high, had been a/fnme, and wit 
dificulty saved. ‘This horse, 
contrast with a Highland ponys 
seemed a different species of ant 
mal, and was held in the 7 
to be a perfect curiosity: Arrive 
at the house at Ratts to — 
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“4 its outside appearance by no 
means equal to what it had been 
represented on paper, except in the 
prosnect of sport, and would wil- 
inely have been off on any terms, 


and have lived in camp, had I not 


engaged it at the desire of my 
fiends, whose wishes and whose 
health made it necessary for them 
to have one: except for these 
causes, I should certainly have 
given it Up On My OWN account 4 
but, daily eypecting them, I had 
no alternative, therefore took it 
with all its servants, gardens, grass, 
conveniences, and imconveniences. 

«Breaktasted with Mrs. M‘Intosh, 
my landlady, and family. ‘The 
ladies were very civil and attentive, 
and Capt. M‘Intosh, of Balnespich, 
an old acquaintance, did me the 
honour to come and arranee mat- 
ters. They all dined and passed 
the evening with me, {having er- 
tered as landlord,) and a very 
agreeable one it was. What Wines 
and other things they had in the 
house, I took on their own terms 3 
which [afterwards tound, in future 
negotiations, it is not always pru- 
dent to do. 

“July 13.—D Ly fine, gotup early 
and examined every part of the 
premises, the ladies breakfasting 
with me: it began now to get 
sultry ; yet, lame as I was, I at- 
tempted to shoot, but without boots, 
having suffered sufficiently from 
them already. Saw plenty of ducks 
and snipes, and an uncommon bird, 
which ] followed, but could not get 
a shot. he ducks, I understood, 
had suffered, as well as the snipes, 
from the severity of the winter, 
Watch made them not so plentiful 
as last year. Killed five brace and 
ahalf of ducks, a brace of snipes, 
and a plover. 

“Dined and attempted to troll, 


but withor “lag 
‘without success, the river not 


being in order; and, by some ac- 
cident, the boats, which had en- 
grossed all my thoughts, previous 
to my arrival, were sull at Forres. 

« July 14.—Day fine. Having 
borrowed a boat, we were desirous 
to try our famous net, made by 
Robert Buck, a man of the first 
eminence tn his business; but found 
it, though well calculated tor York- 
shire rivers, too much leaded for 
these rocky waters. Killed a few 
large trout, but nothing equal to 
what we expected; determined, 
however, to take one more hau 
and it proved very successful. 

“ Returns; 22 trout,chieHy from 
four to five pounds, with the,trim- 
mers, one eel, one pike. 

“ July 15.—-Dav as before. We 
were adjusting onr plans for an 
evening’s fishing, when Capt. Wal- 
ler and Mr. Whitaker were an- 
nounced, and immediately after- 
wards Dr. Grant and the Rev. Mr. 
Robert M‘Pherson. ‘Though I re- 
joiced particularly im having the 
company of these gentlemen, yet 
i found mysell deranged, from the 
total inability to accommodatethem 
to the extent of my wishes, and only 
lamented that thev had not delayed 
their visit adayortwo longer ; how- 
ever, they were easily entertained, 
and we passed our time very com- 
fortably. 

“inthe evening I received a cast 
of hawks and a tercel, sent me as 
a present from Lochaber, to my 
great joy, having despaired of pro- 
curing any. 

és July 17.—Day windy. Mr. 
Whitaker shot, while Captain Wal- 
ler and myself trolled down the 
river; had very indifferent sport, 
our boat being so crazy and ill 
found, that, by the creaking of the 
oars, we alarmed all the fish as we 
passed. By surmounting these de- 
fects, however, as much as possi- 


ble, 
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ble, and by giving greater length 
of line, IT hooked 2 salmen, which 
fave me the first notice by | leaping 
quite out ot the water, and, 

sisted by the current, ran me off 
fifty yards of line with such velo- 
city, that, in passing, it actually 
cut my thumb, and carried away 
the handle of my wheel. Ordered 
the boat to be run oa shore, which 
took some time ta execute, as she 
was unwieldy and leaked prodig 

ously. Being landed, and z. 
tackle apparenil) in good order, | 
thought nis self sure of him, but 
soon found my error; for I discos 
vered that Ins great effort was to 
run under a hellow bank, trom 
which Capt. Waller and my ser- 
vant, Matt, took great pains to 
lislodge him ; but, in the attempt, 
they broke my tackle short by the 
hooks. Readjusted It, lamenting, 
nore than ever, the Want of m) 


t 


* Proceeded down the Spey, killed 
some wood fish, and, coming back 
to dinner, met Mr. Whitaker. 
‘Troliine— 
one pike, seven large trout. Shot 
eit ducks, ] ree pli ver. 

‘duly 1S.—Day again windy ; 
took the +, intending to draw 
the river and Loch Inch, which we 


conceived tull ot tish; and, having 
| 


YT) ° a . 
ied scetUrns OF thie ity . 


— ge 


borrowed another boat ot Mr. 
Mé‘Intosh, proceeded in the two 
down the Spey 9 th : party trollir Nyy 


‘ 
and Mr. Whitaker shooting. Found, 
when too late, that our boat, which 
was dangerous ma river, became 
soll more so in Loch Inch; we 
managed as well as we could, but 
it Was unpossible to make one toot 
of way against the wind: on the 
nari fy ] plainly perceived that 
we lost ground, and that, it the 
aiall grew stil higher, which was 
howe Ver scaTCe ly pussible, Wwe must 


) ae ° } 
inevitably | Wis therefere, 


‘ 


hoisted a handkerchief as 9 Gens 


and waited for the other hy. cain 
come down upon us, with the shoet. 
mg party, which she could do at 
Measure, having the wind: but, 
staying tor Mi. Whitaker, who, 
WHAIOHS Top Sport, had h ‘led 

from the shore, they were detained 
some time. At length they came 
along side, and, having taken us 
1) tow, thes pre ceeded down wae, 
This boat was a new one, and qui 


sate compared to ours; but neither 


of them was well built, b ng too 
mn, } } 
high dDove tie water, which gave 
——— . 
the Wik baylt athold; and, in ot «I 
respects, they were awkward th 


Mab doe. yea pit © ut our net, and 
, j . las 
expected excellent sport; but, owing 


to the wind and the rocky shore, 
did not kill one fish. At this in- 
Stant came to us Messrs. M*Pher- 


c . . , . ) 
SONS, O1 fii reschyvy, Who ..id been 


ch a? pore — a 
LO visit Us at nat ‘9 | Lite. St ny 4 
i 3 a eel We 
ON Uie dake, ANG appreacneamy om 
. ‘ ‘ 


’ . S . lL 7 
danger, abla) OUF OAC b nil, XC. 


had come to our astistance as so 


pr ssible. hes ‘crontlem ted 
On oul dinine with t ll, which we 
AlCCh rdin, did: ab sill, thir 

term, they wished us to try a 
draueht \\ il ihe | We con 


) } - ’ *“* ‘_— . 
it was absolutely impossible to g 
to Reuts in any boat against the 


all hi o fue 
wind, which was still blowing & 


. - sea 
rh usly, we } wmeked Hv bib Av i 
: , 
gave Me sportinuty of snow fv 
Pie) ii . ' + 
my rricn ; THe Ca drming road uve 
tween this place an d Raits, winding 
throu: 5 t] ™—~ * - ing birch - ods 

oo Aw : 


stn having the view ( ‘BF och Inch 
and the Spev, with the adjacent 
i cornfields. At my 


meadow SN add lcd Galaale 


said to be su sent me by My 


TOK od friends, the Rothemurcos. 
e/ | . “nf 
Bese Wild ducks, Bis 
: said thi plover, two. ee 
“a $a.” wrping fire, alters 
“ July 12. Jur Th ie no +3 


no 
wh 
die 
an 
wit 


La 








DiscriFTion 


son chowerv. Went to church, 
here | found a much thisines 2U- 
en 


tl -than I hadever remembered, 
and, conversing upon this subject 
vith the Re themurcos, and other 
penilemen of the neighbourhood, 
they informed me, that the spirit 
of emigration had seized the peo- 
ple of these parts, and that many 
handicraitsmen and others, whose 
services [ much wanted, had ac- 
tually lett the country. My she e- 


a 
- 

— 

~ 


, . ty, 
“tT -, ‘ 
) St OSG we | yeu ‘ Jia 


maker and i} 
. | o} 
vont, Alle Wilia 
2, 4 OM 
this fully accounted tor the thin 
congregatic H 
° , 

“The evening proved very tems 
pestuous, and every persuasion was 
made use of ! 


’ 
; 
‘ 
. 
4 


, 
Hem Wan, more ; > 


oy me, tom duce my 
Visitors, the Laid ot Ro thi ‘murcos 
and Mr. Cuming, totake such beds 
as T could give them, and to stay 
at Raits till the m orning, but with- 
out success; and these gentlemen, 
having fortified themselves with a 
few bottles of claret and a dram, 
which, i in the Hi: ane in ids, 1 1s chought 
Recéssary to kee p out the co ld, se 

of in def mice OF the ene Wit 1 
felt much for them, as they must 
have had a very unplea: ant ride. 

“July20.—Daryc Jd and showery. 
Examined my hawk, which | now 
Clearly saw was 2. ¢0s5 hawk,thouch 
Phad before doubted it, On account 
of her downy feathers being still 
On her, and the darkness of the 
hight. Sent to inquire how my 
fret ids ye t home, and received the 
Mort favor ails accoy 


Le 


» VET . 
s iT, AW - Wishing much 10 see my 


pullers out, [ took a short walk, 
Tere eh. ? : met. ig 
rm" ’ Ur — "y with two brace ot 
the stead y ‘ntlemen : ; an , th ugh 
they }, . ; , 
= had never been ou nee last 
i 


‘ovember, they beh ied income. 


seed wel] { ° ck 


len a Aenea 
Sse 4 £180 a DIUCE 


‘ 
& whe) ~ 
i woe, ae i Con eee “—? 
¢ Ss, Wald ve | rc AWA vy hi Al aL 
uret, ——— i. _ ~< 
cr ‘ 
but er; wing Nn moor-game 5 
, } } 
cf } 
wh i] ‘Or ar aay. 4 we Tons ae he tT +} * 
~ x -\* Om « ~~ w-- . w & were 
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Ve 


of Sports in the 


pr TOS} sect they Ee: ave me. The d iy, 
indeed, was unfavourable tor any 
dos PS. 

“ Returns: Mr. W. killed soven 
snipes. Fishing =onebun tred and 
one trout. 

“ July 21.—Day cold. I wished 
that Mr. W. should sce a roebuck 
before he left the country; but, 
though there were several in the 
net¢hbourhood, it Was iN po sible 
to get.a shot at one, on such short 
notice, and he had resolved to eave 
is this day. I thought, therctore, 
the following deception might an- 
Sswer every 7 ‘po eC. | had ordered 
aw goat, as ne arly the colour of a 
roebuck a S pos sible, = be sista 7. 
the aight before trom the mountains 
where they then were, directing the 
falconers to place and tether him 
in the most maccessible, obscure 
and wild situation imaginable ; 
which was done accordingly. “The 
conversation, during supper, we 
had intentionally turned u pon stags, 
roebucks, ey tll Mr. W.’s imacf- 
li: tion became so heat d, that ne 
doubt he ed lreamt, in the night, of 


nothing C.Se. 


* Wenow sat down to breakfast 5 
when, as priv ately wereed on, We 
t the herds- 
morniny, 


received intellicence ytha 
sae 

miu had seen, e arly th 
‘ th: 

a roe ana a roe. buck amonys ic 


’ | 
rocks. ihe COMpPaads were ‘ail 


a 


} 
eagccr to purst 
being prepare ‘d and loaded by me 
(as ‘kn. WIR the prope vara 
some Wi! 1th por der 


’ 
’ > } ‘>? 
lc tnaem, eA ike Lee 


‘ a ueed “ 
and GUUNLe 


BE . 1.33 a 
WaadgdiNn, Olusclrs Will UAL OI, 
Ch ee om hes cn fA. 
which were, in the presence of Vir. 
. 
W.. rammed down: every anpares 
> A mmetaees’. 4 Me ae | ~» ¥ t 4 ware 
t : er Ree Sy ¢ sh eee 
Tor ic i! ( ] AL Lie vaice Qad 4a1S ps i‘. 
te e ve ” om < 
allotted } im. Mr. W. it compli- 
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? , 

— . —o . - , . , 
nent, aS a SLTANGer, and on tne 
oint of quitting us, was attended 
§ eater 

] a + - * e , > . . 
y tne rulconer, &s roe@ Most miele 

. é 

9 ° ‘ , " @ts ace 
igent person, with Otter, the dees 


dog, in a slip, and Mr. Carrard, 
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whose curiosity was also not a little 
hevrhtened. “Thus they proceec led, 
bom ae cauuoned, that, 
as their game was remarkable for 
quickness of sight and hearing, 
they must be prepared to fire im- 

ediate After creat care, sel- 
di mi sp woh Eo and never but in 
Whispers, and making signs, on 
passing by some very likely 
the ftalconer prete ende ze he heard a 
rustling ; upon which, as they had 
been directed, the party fell flit 
upon the ground, cautiously craw- 
ling on; when Mr. W., seeing an 
animal, and concluding it to be the 
ae e he so ardently sought for 
piaic iously and 
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was complimented, in a strain «é 
rt liVy on his great od fort ; a 


&c. The iOKeS that Went round 7 
| at Wea My ay 
however, he bore with a pleasantr 
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himself, that, inl the end, It total . 


disarmed the satirical remark: ” 
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in this, or probabl, * any ¢ 
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hus I found that tha 
suffered the want of m\ boa 
ihe toral impossibility of « ndu : 
ng them; for no persi n, thougs 
many had been applied to, would 
undertake > to br ing the sled? ( 
without the boats. The carpe? 
ter’s bill was paid, and was 


Lntoes werecbuntd 
no remedy; the sledges were o. 
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$s 
’ ° " on ~ > thie heck — % "wh 7 r ; : in 
: taking our apparatus, witha small fine pike, which we found ready to ¢ ; ar 


net for trout, together with linen 
and other necessaries forsome days. 

« No person could be more 
pleased than Captain Waller was 
with the morning's ride; and our 
sport afterwards was imcompara- 
ble. It was the first day of his 
_attempting to fish, and he enjoyed 
it much; but, unfortunately, a very 
7 large pike broke his rod, which 
took him up some time to repair. 
Returned to Avemore to dinner 
at eight in the evening, havin: 
sent a servant on befure with a 


dress. 

“Returns; Trolline—thirteen 
pike; fox-houn done ; trout with the 
net, but all too large tor baits, 
thirty-three. 

“ July 24.—The boats, &c. being Ltt 
all now safely arrived, we issued } 
the following 

« General Orders. 

«(hat all the stores are to be 
immediately examined, and an ac- 
countdelivered in; anda simvar one, 
also, to be sent of the condition v 
the hawks, pointers, &c. 
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mector-renera 
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s¢ sl eter crs, 
“ Two waggons to ro off te- 
‘ 


morrow to Inverness (the nearest 
markettown, forty-two miles oi,) 
for oatmeal, corn, groceries, and 
other household articles, wines, &c. 

o6 Tried the hawks above the 
honse, and each killed a young 
plover. 

“ Attempted to fish for pike, but 
was misinfermed, as those in the 
lake IT fished were very small. 
Killed six trout; came home, and 
dined comfortably. 

July 25.—-Day windy. Went 
out, and saw innumerable quanti. 
ties of wild ducks: bur, since the 
Jate rain and flood, found there was 
no possibility of getting nearthem ; 
a week before, forty night have 
been eastly killed ina day. Saw 
also numbers of snipes; killed three 
brace and a duck, which last T ne- 
vertheless lost. Came home early. 

« Returns of the day ; six snipes 
and one duck. 

“July 26.—Day charming. Went 
To some k chs, which proy ed to be 
the lower Guiacks, said to be si 
miles off, but turned out ten. 

“ The road to these lakes ts hill 
and stony, and, when I[ came to 
the first, trom the tdea Thad of the 

trv. J judged it must be the 
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y 
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aan ; . 
cerwained the ee 
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* ine da Was too calm: mr 


- “— } } } 
Rf urae and tne herdsm in, prete, a 
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my they were cood fishers ; in thes 


1 
cr eee? ar — —_ . .? 
CGAY Gey pretendtoevers 


we ss ° ' 
I rot my tackle adjusted na | 

5 t >» ANG! ° 
Ing very tine, killed twenty.sey 
~r 1 o» we - P oi & } } } 
4 CQ trout > and, sd I had WaiG the 


boat in ord: tT. for the e® is ore 


longing to his Grace of Gorden, ] 


"a? ' 

might have killed one hundred. 

‘ry f= . ‘ ‘ 
“The shane of this lake.the sider 
ot the mountams around it, com. 
ing down sharp to the « ive | 


punch-bow l, with the ling or heath 
tovether with stinted bushes on th: 
verge, made it impossible to throw 
a line to kill good fish without em 
angling the tackle. In cverv hour 
[ really lost forty minutes in re-ad- 
justing, and this could not be 
avoided. 

“ Saw the skeleton and jaws of 
a trout, destroyed, as I suppore, 
by an otter, which, at least, mu 


have bee n ten | uinds W ght 
lined on the cide ¢ i th) S iY ait 


‘ : - 
sheet Of witer. as hixuriwously 


ever I did ac Weltgic’s or Letel- 
liers. 

“& On the top of th momntal 
to the seuth, ts wi 
Forest of Gutack, the property 
his Grace of Gordon: and bete 
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« Returns of the day; twenty- 
even trout, three grey plover, two 
gn pes. 

«duly 27,.—Day very INVILING, 
hut rather too warm. \\ ent ter 
breakfast towards the river Dulnon, 
fine miles off, intending to iasha 
there. ‘I'ried the pointers and hawks 
en my road, in hopes that this ri- 
y let might be full of water after 
late rains; but was disap- 
pointed, the rain either not having 
affected it, or, from its rapidity, it 
had run off; but though very clear, 
I killed, in two hours, eighteen 
trout, about the sive of herrings, 
and raised one of about two pounds y 
but conld not hi 0k him. 

“Phe ec if ves ot t! us river ] found 
beautifully cheg juered with Lae 
ties of fine juniper, forming, here 
and there, covers of two or aves 
acres, well calculated to preserve 
foxes, and also game, trom the 
hawks and eagles, both of which 
abound. ‘The intermediate spaces 


” 


are clothed with excellent and sweet 


past rey the best in these moun- 
«Saw inn r. rab le quantities of 
fame after eivine over fishing ; 
! eiyrht, nine, ten, and 
fourteen: tu peaking, on a mile 


square, two hundred birds killed 
\. he not | ; Mn! ed. Fach pointer 


{ berscom rit \ arene } ‘ 
ora 


ere Trequen ny, ai 
Y » pontine different 

. j al t +) 
‘ '. | ew the hay ‘ with Lie iy 
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goats whey, with two very agree. 


able ladies of A vemore, to whom 
I was introduced by letter from the 
bD. of Gordon, we induced them 
to honour us with their company, 
to see our beats, and the mode of 
fishing with fox-hi vinds, which had 
excited the curiosity of many per- 
sons, ladies. as weil as gentle men: 
all were periectly un. Ae qual inte “dw itl: 
this method, and various, no heahe: 
were their ideas concerning it; but 


. ‘ ; od Fr ye al +) 
the day proving unfavourable, the 
£ 


ial’ postpon ‘d ther mde til the 
nent day . We h hed with MYO i, 
and had Ver y good ‘} 1 On ; 


large fish broke Captain Valle 
tack le, and weat ¢ sna tale 
— Lrolling—eleven pike. 

ey ily 9Q, —Day ull windy. 
With some difficulty, by ten o'clock, 
the boats were got to Loch Alva, 
to which place we proceeded ; but 
having been disappointed by a" 
person in whom we confided ior 
baits, and our servants not stc- 
ceeding, we were but indifferently 
provided. 

“ ‘lrolled some time without aay 
success, though we had heard that 
there were pike in this loch of an 
immense size: few, indeed, had 
been caught; but many fishers had 
lost their tackle, the strength of 

ese? showed that the fish that 
carried it off must be very large. 
de were the accounts we 
received: but we did not give 
much credit to them, and, not 
raising a single fish, I began to 
think the whole was fabulous, and 
wished myself back at Lawson’s 
Chall, though 1 was confident I 
} few pike there. The 
ladies now came up to me, whom 
Coptain Waller lad politely con- 
ducted, as I had gone before to 


put the fox-hounds in order for 
them ; and, on my mentioning my 
of the scarce! of 
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fish, he concluded, as I had done, 
that there were few or none. 

“ I had scarce sailed fifty yards 
further, when I perceived a fish 
coming at me, and soon hooked 
and landed him; he was much the 
same size as those taken at Law- 
son’s Gulf, but stronger and darker 
coloured. 

ss This revived my hopes of sport ; 
and, agrecable to sign: ils, I hoisted 
the standard of Engl. and, : and b ited 
a fox- hound, fro m his colo ut ‘called 
the Black Admiral, 

“« T again kept cruising, and, 
the ladies seeing how safely bs 
Ville de Paris rode th: ough the 
“wa_ater, one of them dil r ie tue ho- 
nour to come aboard: at first, in- 
4 ed, she showed some smal! tokens 
of tear, but they were soon dissi- 
pated ; and, turning a bay, 1 saw 
a fish rise with incredible terocity, 
at least such as I had not experi- 
enced in Lawson’s Guli, or else- 
w“ here. 

‘Miss § Was quite de- 
lighted: we ran the boat ashore, 





and having given my rod to one ot 


‘ 


the servants, I landed the lady 
safely on the beach ; and then, re- 
taking the rod, I be gan to play my 
fish in earnest, and soon found him 
very strong, which convinced me 
that these ptke were not so eas ily 


killed as those in Lawson > Gault: 
my tackle was ex ellent, and 1 did 
- k "1 
not fear killing him, = ugh I ap- 
1 ! t . = '’ 
rehencded nich trouble from some 


rye roots of trees, 


immensely lar; 


which I saw just below the surtace 
of the water. under which tho pike 
general hart ur, siloceuey thas 
as their s y bolds, from whence 
they arc ready erze their prey 

Arc length, « the assistance I 
_— ——— > ae } a . } 

ha “s ana Un bedi ety Sy +t I ld as rmhy 
apphed, we brought him safely on 
whore. |] thoucht him a most ne. 
bie fish: he was nearly 2 vard lone 


~~ 9 
~- 


very well fed, and in high condi. 
tion. 

“ Hoisted, as asi gnal to Capt ain 
Waller, a pennant at ‘the mast -head, 
and ran down to him, to inform 
him of my stecess; he had killed 
three very good fish; but not near 
the size of those I had taken. 

“« THis boat was very unm anage. 
able, for want of proper ballast ; 
and, the weather being squally, he 
chose to return to the inn before 
me. I stil continued fishing with 
great attention, hoping to kill an. 
other large pike, and hooked one ot 
about fourteen pounds, and killed 
him; afterwards a fitth, of pr vidi. 
gious weirht, was hooked, which 
fre quently thre Ww hi imselt out of the 
water, and I clearly perceived that 
he was much larger than any I had 
yet scen: we thought him at least 
twenty-five pounds ; but he broke 
hold, and I much lamented the 
loss of him; however, in attempting 
to raise him again, I rose a another, 
which I at first took to be the 

same; this was a remarkably strong 
fish, and afforded me great sport 
before I killed him: he was above 
twenty pounds. I afterwards killed 
another, of nearly the same weight, 
and a sma!) ong of about mune 
pounds, and then : returned to C ape 
tain Waller, high ly a ’ sed W! 
the great sport | had had 

ee "Afte r dinner, the | ladies did us 
the hone urtom ike tea for us, and 
we passed a very delightful evens 
ing. 

“é July 30.—Day changeable and 
storm y Atter breakfast went again 
to Lice Alv a, havi ng got a large 
quantity « { trout for bait; 
ier Mmianv “ene could not cba 
a rise. & ipta m W aller baited the 


a: 
fox-hounds, and as his boat was & 
he sent forward, I came down 6 


. ‘ 
ee ° ae) = Fre mise 
him, having killed a very fine | 
; rere on 


of above twenty POUNGS, 
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one 1 thought we had left in the 


inch. ‘The captain came on board 

and we trolled together, without 
SUCCESS, for some time, and, ex- 
amining the fox-hounds, found no 
fish atthem. At length I disco- 
vered one of them, which had been 
missing, though anxiously sought 
for, trom the first time of our 
coming here; it was uncommonly 
well b: aited, and I was appre hensive 
that some pike had run it under- 
neath a tree, by which means both 
tsh and hound would be lost. On 
coming nearer, I cle: irly saw that 
twas the same one which hadbeen 
missing, that the line was run off, 
and, by its continuing fixed in the 

middle of the lake, I made no doubt 
but some monstrous fish was at it. 
l was desirous that Captain Wal- 
ler, who had not met with any suc- 
cess that morning, should take it 
vp, which he accordingly did, when, 
looking below the stern of the boat, 
] saw a famous tellow, whose weight 
could not be less than between 
twenty and thirty pounds. But 
notwithstanding the great caution 
the captain observed, before the 
landing-net could be used, he made 


a shoot, carrying off two yards of 


cord. 
_ “AS soon as we had recovered 
troin the consternation this accident 
OCCA ioned, l ordered the boat to 
cruise about, for the chance <~ his 
“etn me again, which 1] have 
hown frequent happen with 
sik, » who are evaded bold and 
roracious: on the second trip, | 
iw a very large fish come at me, 
and, collecthig mary _ I telt I had 
meth Fall Lio ked ; but I feared he 
fad run himself ught round some 
root, his weight seemed so dead: 
dup, theretore, tothe spot, 
“ten he soon convinced me he was 
“ hoetty, by running me so far 
Lic lake, that 1 had not one 





inch of line more te give him 
= he servan ts, fores cune ‘Qe Canse. 
yeanc s of my situation, rowed, 
with great expe littion, towards the 
fish, which now rose about seventy 
yards trom us, an absolute wonder ! 
l relied on my tackle, which ] 
knew was m every respect exce}. 
lent, es 1 had, wm consequence of 
the large pibe killed the ea) bce 
fore, put on hooks, and ci » ad. 
justed with great care; a precad 
tion which would have been ta neht 
superfluous in London, as it cer. 
tainly was for most lakes, though, 
here, bar ely eq ualtomy fish. After 
playing him tor some time, T gave 
the rodto C apt n Waller, th rr he 
night have the honour ot landing 
hun; tor I thought him quite ex- 
hausted, when, to our surprise, we 
were ayain constrained to follow 
the monster nearly across this great 
lake, having the wind, too, Much 
against us. The whole party were 
now im high blood, and the de- 
lighttul Ville de Paris quite ma- 
Rape able ; treg uently he flew out 
ot th 1e Water to such a hereht, that 
though | knew the uncommon 
strength of In) tackle, | dreaded 
losag such an extraordinary fish, 
and the anxn ty of ou litle crew 
was equal to mine. A\tter about 
an hour and a quarter's play, howe 
ever, We thought we might sdfedy 
attempt to land him, which was 
done in the following manner: 
New mal ket, a lad so called from 
the place of his nutvny, who liad 
now come to assist, I ordered, with 
another servant, to strip, and wade 
tm oas far as pos ble ; which they 
readily did. la the mean time [ 
took the andi pret, while Captain 
Waller, judiciously ascending the 
hill above, drew hin gently to- 
wards us. He approached the 
shore very quietly, and we thought 
lim quite sate, when, secing him. 
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self surrounded by his enemies, he 
in an insant made a last desperate 
effort, shot into the deep again, 
and, in the exertion, threw one of 
the men on his back. His immense 
size Was now very apparent; we 
proceeded with all due caution, 
and, being once more drawn io- 
wards land, I tried to get his head 
Inte the vet, upon ; tecting which, 
the servants were ordered to seize 
his tat], and slide him on shore: I 
took all tmacinable pains to accom. 
pis 1 this, but in vain, and began 
to think miyseat ‘strangely awkward; 
when, at length, havin iz got his 
snout in, I discovere ad that the 
hoop of the net, though adapted 
w very large pike, would admit no 
more than that part. He was, how- 
ver, completely spent, and, m a 
few moments, we larded him, a 
perfect monster! He > $ stabbed 
by my directions inthe spinal mar. 
row, witha large knife, which ap. 
peared to be the most humane 
manner of killing him, and I then 
ordered ail the signals with the sky- 
scrapers to be hoisted; and the 
whoop re-echoed through the whole 
range ot the Gr: amp: ins. On ope 


n; y his 1. ws, to endeavour to take 


- 


the ho OXS Irom him Le which were 
both Feet in his gorge, so dreadful 
a torest of teeth, or tushes, [think 


l never behe ld: it | had not h ad 
a double lnk ct pimp, with two 


swivels, the ¢ depth between his sto- 
mach aD 12 1) J h : nN ade 


the former quite useless. His mea- 
re Y) <clrotal¢ 7 ne 
surement, accurately taken, was 


five tcet tour inches, from eve to 


+ + 
4\ rk. 
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On examining him attentively, 
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exhibiting him, therefore, to several 
centleme n, I ordered that my 
house kee per, on whom I conld de, 
pend, should have him carefully 
opened the next day, and the con. 
tents of his stomach he reserved for 

nspection: aud now ordering the 
servants to proceed with their bur. 
den, we returned to Avem re, 
drank tea, and atterwards went on 
to Kaits, whi re we produced our 
monster for in spectio n, to the 
small gratitic ation of the spectators, 


no 


whose curtority had been strongly 
excited to view a fish ot such mag- 
nitude. 
“ July 31.—Day warm, wentto 
church, and afterwards had a large 
party to dinner. Agreeably to the 
orders of the prec ding day, Mrs. 
C. epened the P ike, and sent to us 
the contents of his stomach, which, 
to our surprise, consisted of part ot 
another ptke half digested. The 
tumour, or bag, arose from his 
having, no doubt many years since, 
gorged a hook, which seemed to us 
better calculated for sea than for 
fresh-water fishing. It was Wons 
dertully honey-combed, but free 
from rust; so that [I cannot douht 
its having been at least ten yearsin 
his belly. His head and back bone 
I ordered to be preserved in the 
best manner I could devise, and 
the rest to be s alted down. 
The weight of this fish , judg: 
a by the trones we had with MS 
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Piervarsque Beauty of Comrorrasre Corracs (185) 


receive more authentic informa- 
g10n. : 

«We afterwar ds tried this lake 
several times, but could not get a 
rise, trom which I inferred that 
there were few, if any, large pike 


4 


left init. Infact, if we reflect on 
the quantity of food so large an 
animal must require every year, it 
cunnot be expected that any piece 
of water can supply many such 


fish.’’ 





Economy and Picsuaxresour Beauty of Comrortasrr Corracrs 


{From Mr. Bartrerv’s Hints for the PicTurRFsQue IMPROVEMENT 
ot OxnamMenreD Corraces. } 


MONG the improvements of 
agentleman’s estate, { think 
there can be none more grateful to 
the feelings of the ow ner, than an 
attention to the habitauians of the 
labouring poor residing upon it 
Few things, however, are less at- 
tended to, if one may forma jude. 
meat from their general appear 
ance, than suchcott. ages; W hich are, 
for the most part, sordid and m Sere 
able to the last degree, equally in- 
jurions to the health and swe A ot 
the inhabitants,and not less so to the 
ideas that we are led to form ot tie 
hunianity of the man, who, while 
living m all the luxury and ease 
that LS} lendid habitation and a 
wel bforn: shed table aff rd, can 
falmly pass the squalid dwelling 
of his lowly tenant, an t 


himself inclined to rep. 
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© Without endeavouring here to 
etermine how far truth does really 
Exist mm these arguments, J beg 
leave to ask, with respect to the 
first position, What gratitude is due 
toa man who exacts an exorbitant 
rent for a hovel, that t:equently 
will not defend its inhabitants from 
the inclemency of the seasons? 
And, secondly, as to cleanliness ; 
Flew is it in the power ot a tamuly, 
consisting perhaps of trom eight to 
ten, or 2 dozen persons, crammed 
into a wretched hovel, seldom com- 
prising more than two, and some 
times ¢ Only one apartment, to be 
otherwise than dirty?) They hav: 
not the opportunity io be cleans 
and, thits adowed, Is it to be woe 
dered at that filth becomes ha! 
tual? Of this melancholy truth 
there needs no prool to those wi 
business, Ol charitable nie ation ° 
lead them frequently mio the hae 
bitations of the poor. Let not i 
man of large fortune suffer the 
specue Loy ratitude to haunt | 
unagMation, and prevent a ti 
Let him, overflowing wi th the mii! 
of human kindness, hope to mec a 
suitable return 3 yet, W Gioappou- 
ed, consider that ingratitude ts a 
vice, not wholly cenfined to u 
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that the general condition of the 
labouring poor might be materi- 
ally bettered; and that the land- 
lord, independent of the satisfaction 
which must ever arise from con- 
ferring happiness on others, would 
nitimately be a gainer. 

«© But it ts not a comfortable ha- 
bitation alone that can produce this 
beneficial consequence. While the 
whole of the land is engrossed by 
the sarmer, little is to be expected. 
With the exception of a tew in- 
stances, the cottager pays to the 
full amount for every thing that 
he purchases from that quarter ; 
therefore, unless placed in a cer- 
tain degree beyond the farmer’s 

ower, yet without making him 
independent, all exertion to improve 
his situation, and, as-far_as is con- 
nected with it, that of the com- 
munity, will be inettectual. 

“ In the disposal of farms, it is 
certainiy in the land-owner’s power 
to reserve any proportion that he 
pleases, which might be allotted to 
cottages ; we will say, for instance, 
four acres to each; less would 
scarcely be sufficient for the proper 
maimtenance of a cow or two, that 
grand source of happiness and real 
comfort to the poor man’s family. 
Instead of which, both land and 
cottages are let to the farmer, who 
becomes responsible for the whole, 
without any further trouble or in- 
terest to the landlord, and who 
knows too well the sweets arising 
from its produce to part with it 
again on any terms. Even the 
eottager’s garden has not untre- 
quently falien a sacrifice to his ra- 
pacity: this is by no means an un- 
common case, and calls for serious 
consideration, The peasant may 
indeed well exclaim, 

‘ Whenee comes this change, ungracious, 
irksome, co!d? 
Whence the new grandeur that mine eyas 


behold? -_ 


The wid'ning distance which I dai 

Has wealth done this? Then weal at 
to me ; 

Foe to a rights; that leaves a powerful 

iw 

The paths of emulation to pursue ; 

For emulation stoops to us no more ; 

The hope of humble industry is oer ; 

The blameless hope, the cheering sweet 
presage ‘ 

Of future comforts for declining 


Can my sons share from this paternal 

and 

The profits with the labours of the land? 

No; tho’ indulgent Heav'n its blewing 
deigns, 

Where's the small farm, to suit my scanty 
means? . 

Content, the poet sings, with us resides, 

In rye | cots like mine the damsel hides ; 

And will he then in raptur’d visions tell 

That sweet content with want can ever 
dwell? 

A barley loaf, ’tis true, my table crowns, 

That, fast diminishing in lusty rounds, 

Stops nature’s cravings; yet her sighs will 
flow 

From knowing this;—that once it was 
not so.’ 

Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, 


“ The advantages of a cow or two, 
under the before-mentioned circum 
stances, are real blessings: health, 
comfort, cleanliness, sal, aboveall, 
the ability to act honestly, by being 
placed in some measure out of 
reach of temptation, urged by actual 
necessity, may certainly be classed 
among the foremost of those bless- 
ings, which it is in the power ot 
every man of fortune to bestow, 

“ Such resources would not only 
enable the poor tenant to pay his 
rent, and ease his mind of that heavy 
burden; but at the same time stl 
mulate: him and his family to m- 
dustry, by giving him an idea that 
he held some rank in society, and 
that he was not created merely for 
the felicity of others. 

«“ My profession, daily leading 
me into the habitations of the poo? 
has occasioned me to regard weit 
situations with accuracy, aad to.eb- 
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serve the di Terence arising between 
them from favourable or adverse 
circumstances; and hence I can 
k with some confidence upon 
the subject. : 

« In one particular village which 
has fallen under my notice, where 
the cottages are remarkably com- 
fortable, and where most of the 
tenants have the advantage of 
an orchard, there is very little 

verty; and I have invariably 
found, that where the greatest 
degree of poverty did prevail, 
this accommodation was denied. 
Among the many instances of 
comfort which were to be found 
in. this village, I shall relate one of 
a poor man, who brought up a 
very large family (I believe ten chil- 
dren), and was enabled to pay a 
yearly rent of eight pounds for his 
cottage and orchard; from the 

ce of which, and the cow that 
itenabled him to keep, he alone 
derived the comforts that he enjoyed 
beyond the produce of his labour. 

“Whatever is an incitement to 
industry is also a stimulus to clean- 
liness ; and few things teach the 
latter virtue in greater perfection, 
than the management of a dairy. 
It also affords constant employ- 
ment to the younger branches of a 
family ; and is of infinite use, by 
giving them early habits of indus- 
try, which is the surest guide to 
virtue and happiness. 

“ Infancy passed in sloth and filth 
will, most probably, end in poverty 
and immorality; against which 
nothing can be so effectual a 
guard, as the early period of life 
being actively and properly em- 
ployed, 

“ We are apt to deprecate idle- 
bess, without giving a sufficient 
degree of encouragement to indus. 
ty; and, indeed, it too often 


Aappens, that the idle and the cla- 
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morous, generally combined, are 
attended to, while the quiet and 
industrious person too frequently 
goes unregarded : 





Choosing, rather far, 

A dry but independent crust, hard earn’g 

And eaten with a sigh, than to endure 

The rugged frowns and insofent rebuffs 

Of knaves in office, partial in the work 

Of distribution ; liberal of their aid 

To clam’rous unportunity in rags; 

But oft’timesdeaf to suppliants who would 
blush * 

To wear a tatter’d garb however coarse, 

Whom famine cannot reconcile to tikh : 

These ask with painful shyness, and, re- 
fus'd 3 

Because deserving, silently retire.” 

Cow PER. 


“ If small portions of land were 
more generally allotted to the cot- 
tages of the poor, 1 am persuaded 
that the most beneficial conse- 
quences would be extended far and 
wide. It would then be the la- 
bourer’s own fault, if, with such 
advantages, (unless illness, or any 
great misfortune befel him) he did 
not provide comfortably for his 
family by the fruits of his labour; 
and] have not a doubt, but thata 
considerable reduction in the poors’ 
rates would be the consequence of 
a plan of this nature. Magistrates 
would not then be so frequently 
tioubled with complaints; or, if 
they were, they would not have the 
same reason for attending to them. 

‘‘ In order to the forming some 
idea of the utility of this plan, 1 
beg leave to submit the followmg 
calculation; which, though only a 
general idea, is perhaps not fur 
from the truth. I will suppose the 
labourer to pay, for four acres of 
land, the annual rent of six pounds ; 
for his cottage forty shillings; and 
the necessary expeuses of tillage, 
&ec. without meluding his own la- 
bour, to amount to torty shillings 
mere; this would mike his. out- 
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goings amount to ten pounds. ] 
will now suppose the produce of 
this land, with the assistance of a 
couple of cows, pigs, &c. te amount 
to thirty pounds, from which is to be 
deducted the above ten pounds for 
rent and expenses ; leaving a ba- 
lance in favour of the tenant of no 
less a sum than twenty pounds, or 
eight shillings a week; equal at 
least to the value otf two-thirds of 
his daily labour. 

« Atter these remarks were writ- 
ten, Mr. Kent’s Agricultural Re- 
post of Kent fell mto my hands. 
Never havme made rural econo- 
mics my study, farther than as they 
relate to buildings, woods, and 
grounds in a picturesque point of 
view, combined with a sincere 
wish to see happiness as well as 
beauty equally diffused around, I 
could not but be highly gratitied 
m finding arguments deduced, 
with so much good sense, from 
experience so exactly correspond. 
ing with my own. 

«¢'The poors’ rates have in- 
creased in this county ina full pro- 
portion to others ; and, with a view 
of stopping this increase, several 
houses of mdustry have been esta- 
blished ; but they are grievous 
things in the eyes of the poor, and, 
Tam afraid, are not found to an- 
swer the end that was expected 
from them. I know of no law 
that can enforce industry ; it may 
be encouraged, and great rood will 
result from it; but it can never be 
effected by compulsion, 

“« There are two principles which 
should be kept alive, as much as 
possible, m the minds of the poor ; 
ptide and shame. The turmer will 
lead them to the attainment of com- 
fort by honest means; 2nd the 


‘ateer will keep them from become. 


ing burthensome to. their neigh 
‘bours, But many of the modern 


plans for making provisicns fy 
them have tended to destroy these 
principles. 

we A man born to no inheritanee, 
who assiduously devotes his whole 
life to labour, when nature declines, 
has as great a claim upon the 
neighbourhood where the labours 
of his youth have been devoted, as 
the worn-out soldier or sailor has 
to Chelsea or Greenwich ; and this 
reward ought to be as honourable 
as it is comfortable ; and not to be 
administered in a way that iste 
pugnant to the natural love of ra. 
tional freedom, which every human 
mind sympathizes in the enjoy- 
ment of. Such a man as I have 
characterized ought to be distin. 
guished from the lazy and profi. 
gate wretch who has seldom work- 
ed but by force. The one ought 
not to be crowded into the same 
habitation with the other: but in 
houses of industry there can beno 
distinction. 

«“¢ There is one thing which is 
incumbent on all great farmers to 
do; and that is, to provide com- 
fortable cottages for two or three 
of their most industrious labourers, 
and to lay two or three acres ot 
grass land to each, to enable such 
labourers to keep a cow and a pig. 
Such a man is always a faithful 
servant to the farmer who employs 
him: he has a stake in the com- 
mon interest of the country, and Is 
never prompt to riot in time ot 
sedition, like the man who has no- 
thing to lose; on the contrary, he 
isa strong link in the chain of Dé 
tional security. 

“<¢ There are but few great 
farmers, however, who are lM. 
clined to accommodate cottages 
with’these little portions of land § 
and when they do Jet them any, . 
is renerally at double the rent they 
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shat if there were a certain number 
of cottages of this description, in 

portion to the size of the estates, 
and they were accommodated in 
this manner, and those places were 
bestowed as a reward to labourers 
of particular good conduct, it would 
do wonders toward the reduction ot 
the rates, and the preservation of 
order; for I have been witness to 
several striking proofs of this, in 
two or three  sacvond who have 
been thus favoured, whose attach- 
ment to their masters was ¢cxem- 
lary, as they were not only steady 
ia themselves, but by their ex- 
ample kept others from running 
iatoexcess. ‘There cannot well be 
toomany of these places attached 
tolarge farms; they would be the 
most prolitic cradles of the best sort 
of population.’ 

“Mr. Kent seems to be truly 
sensible of the principle, that self 
isthe first object, not only with 
the farmer, but with mankind in 
general. The comforis of the 
eottave oucht not, however, to be 
leftat the disposal ef the farmer. 
ifthe land-owner, 2s % often the 
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carry it intoexecutioa with effect. 
tare system, I am per- 
suaded, need only be carried to its 
extent to render Enelanid indeed a 
paradise. Itsinfluencewould not be 
confined to the tenants these! ve Ss 
ortothe country. Large and popu. 
lous towns would soon be sensible of 
= advantages resulting irom it. 
ww Overplus (for an overplus there 
would ever be, and that no i:consi- 
derable one} would tend to supply 
the neighbourhood, if not the public 
— ; and even if it did neither, 
Ccottaees would have 
Within themselves, und 
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they do now, add with the rest, in 
times of dearth, to the public 
scarcity. 

“fT am _ convinced that the 
scheme is nota visionary one; and 
the man of fortune who would put 
it in execution, and promote it with 
his full imterest, would be more 
than entitled to the praise which 
Virgil bestowed upon Augustus 
for the restoration of his farm: 

‘O Melibere, Deus nobis hac otia fecit : 
Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus: illius 
aram 
Sxpetener nostris ab ovilibusimbuet agnus 
ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et Ipsum 
Ludere, que vellem, calamo permisit a- 
gresti. 
Visor. Fer. 

« Charity is never so well be- 
stowed as when it tends to pro. 
mote industry ; and it the reason- 
ing that has been made use of is 
tonnded in trath, the neglect is the 
more unpardonable, as it may be 
dispensed without being felt by the 
bestower. ‘The entire gift of a cow 
would b: of far less advantage, 
than the lettine of land, even at the 
highest vent; it would, in my opi- 
mon, wita no other advantaee than 
the ordmary teed = of cottager’s 
cows, be rather injurious than bene- 
heial. “Those commons which still 
reruain uninclosed (and in a short 
time, [ fear, there will be but few 
evea of them) are in general sa 
overstocked, that they afford lit- 
tle more than stowage; and to 
purchase feed of the farmer (for 
I have known the enormous sum 
of seven shillings a week paid for 
the winter feed of one cow) is more 
than the labourer can afford; the 
deficiency must therefore be made 
up m some way or other; too fre- 
quently, If fear, at the expense of 
some more wealthy neighbour ; or, 
it this be not the case, the poor ani- 
m2! lingers through the winter with 
barely suthcient to keep her in ex- 
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istence ; of course, produces no 
profit; and not untrequently, from 
the same cause, is reduced to such 
extreme weakness, as to be lost in 
bringing forth her young. For 
the truth of this we need but ap- 
peal to the number of briefs and 
petitions that ure put into our 
hands: within a fortnight in the 
present year, 100, I have seen no 
fewer than five different ones, all 
for the loss of cows trom the above 
cause ; and that the loss was sus- 
tuined.in almost every one of these 
instances, if not in all, for want of 


the animal’s having a sufficient sup- 


ply of food, 1 have not the smallest 
doubt: how, indeed, should it be 
otherwise, when turnips sold as 
high as s¢ven or eight guineas per 
acre, and hay and straw were pro- 
portionably dear. 

“We cannot much wonder, 
therefore, that depredations on 
a neighbourhood are committed, 
when we constder the searcity and 
exorbitant price of every neces- 
sary article of life; and which 
must be the case so long as the 
great farmer is allowed to mo- 
nopolize every acre; a few of 
which, distributed in small parcels, 
would not only encourage honesty 
by doing away necessity, but con- 
fer plenty, and of course happiness, 
on thousands. 

“ The care also that must be ex- 
ercised in small parcels of land, 
renders them proportionally more 
productive than larger tracts, 
where a little mismanagement is 
not so easily felt, nor of such in- 
jurious consequence to the larger 
accupier; and where losses are 
more likely to ensue from the busi- 
ness being left too much to the 
care, and consequently to the care- 
leseness, of servants. ~ 

“If the cottager were permitted 


~* 


to occupy a sufficient quantity of 


land to maintain a cow or tra, 
the common complaint used by 
farmers, of their employing dis. 
honest means to support them. 
selves, would, I think, be effectual. 
ly done away. Only set aside such 
abject poverty, and from hones 
minds the depravity complained of 
will vanish: where, indeed, dis. 
honesty arises from principle, or 
long habit, whether in rich or’ poor, 
you may try to eradicate it, but, 
1 fear, in vain. . 


“ In a picturesque view, there is _ 


no part of an estate wherein taste 


may be displayed at a more in. . 


considerable expense, ‘and . with 
greater effect, than in the manage. 
ment of it scottages. Each being 
varied in its situation from an- 
other, by attending to circum. 
stances, and observing a certain de- 
gree of variation in the structure of 
the buildings, the whole are made 
to produce a new and pleasing pic- 
ture ; pleasing ‘in every pomt of 
view, whether we consider them a: 
the peaceful dwellings of those who 
are indebted to the rich for the 
comforts they enjoy ; or as afford- 
ing that variety of picturesque ef 
fect which no other scenery can 
produce in a superior degree ; pat- 
ticularly with those surrounding 
appendages, upon which we know 
that comfort so much depends. 
“The idea of plenty naturally 
attached to the sight of the cow, 
the pig, and the poultry; the in- 
dustrious attention of the house- 
wife, with those of her family who 
are capable*of assisting in domestic 
duties + and the amusement whic? 
they afford to such as aretoo young 
to be usefully employed,—are #! 
circumstancesof the highest delight 
to a benevolent mind. ‘There isalso 
a peculiar-pleasurein contemplating 
such animated scenes aS We re 
for in vain frosn the most Pan i. 
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landscape, where that source is 
wanting. The contrast between 
animate and inanimate objects is as 
striking as itis pleasing. Herds, 
focks, aud human dwellings, fill 
up vacancies with the most agree- 
able fornts and combimations, and 
assist in calling forth an associa- 
tion of ideas tending greatly to 
heighten the beauty of the scene. 


‘ Home from his morning task the swain 
retreats; 

iis flock before him stepping to the fold; 

Whilethe full-nddered motherlowsaround 

The cheerful cottage;then expecting food, 

. Thefood of innocence and health! The 


daw, 
- The rook and magpie, to the grey-grown 
oaks, . ar 
That the calm village in their verdant 
arlits, ‘ ul 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy 
fliche; ‘ ° 
Where on the mingling bows they sit em- 
*  bower'd ° 


* All the hot noon,ytill cooler hours arise. 
Fant, underneath, the- household fowls 
convene; ‘ 

And, ina corner of the buzzing shade, 

The house-dog, with the vacant grey- 
hound, lies : 

Outstretch'd, and sleepy. In his slumbers, 
one. 

Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 

O'er hill and dale; till, waken’d by the 
wasp, 

They starting snap. Nor shall the muse 
disdain 

To let the little noisy summer-race 

live in her lay, and flutter thro’ hersong: 

Not mean, tho’ simple; to the sun ally'd. 

From him they draw their animating fire.” 

THOMSON, 


“So greatly does the beauty af 
a village depend upon the character 
of these humble dwellings, that we 
are led from this circumstance to 


form, in passing through it, the 
idea of its gencral 


a of character ; 
Which investigation also reverts to 

€ superior possessor, whose cha- 
Facter we contemplate with that 
degree of pleasure or pain, which 
‘Sexcited by the appearance of 


£191] 


comfort, or of misery, exhibited to 
our view. 

“ Indeed, inevery instance I could 
wish to see the following lines ex- 
emplified in the fullest extent : 


‘ From every chimney mounts the curling 
smoke, “ 
Muddy and grey, of the newevening fire ; 
On every window smokes the fam'ly sup- 
cr, 
Set out to cool by the attentive housewife, 
While cheerful groups at every door con- 


vend 

Bawl cross the narrow lane the parish 
news, 

And oft the bursting laugh disturbs the 
air.” 


al 
Poems descriling certain Iiews of Natwe 


«In the management of the 
peasant’s cottage, nothing but the 


greatest degree of simplicity is re- 


quired. “If the adorned cottage 
will bear so iittle decoration, even 
that little here would be absurd : 
all superfluous ornaments are out 
of the question; they are not ne- 
cessary to the existence, or to the 
comfort of the inhabitant ; and so 
far is unnecessary ornament fron 
producing that happy character 
which is the very lite and soul of 
cottage scenery, that itis almost the 
certiun means of destroyimg at. 

‘¢ All those various circumstances 
which produce so pleasing ‘an ef- 
fect, as well in nature as m paint- 
ing, arise from sources generally 
the very reverse of ornamental. 
Those innumerable tints and stains, 
those incrustations andenrichments, 
produced by the hand of ume; 
those abruptnesses, such as the 
flaking off of plaster, the partial ex- 
posure of a stud, or piece of timber, 
or the chipping of a buttress, have 
their full effect in giving those 
spirited touches, which ornament 
can never reach ; all ot which may 
take place without running to such 
an excess, as to display wretched. 
ness or produce inconvenience. , 
“That 


— 
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“ That the laudable pains and 
benevolent expense attending theim- 
provements of cottages may not be 
frustrated by a dirty or worthless 
tenant, no one should be permitted 
to enjoy the advantages arising 
from them, who did not conform 
to established rules, particularly 
in the articles of cleanliness and 
industry. They might be made 
the rewards of faithful servitude ; 
the douceur of a laudable ambition 
of keeping a family from a parish ; 
or bestowed for any other quality 
that might be esteemed worthy of 
such a coasideration. 

“Were such conditions as the 
foregoing to be those on which only 
such advantages could be enjoyed, 
I have no doubt but they would 
be the means of reforming many a 
family from filth, wretchedness, 
and rags, and turning their 
thoughts to decency and comfort. 
The conditions, at least, are easy ; 
and a good habitation, with a piece 
of land, must be allowed to be 
powerful incentives, and such as 
tew, except the most abandoned, 
could resist. 

“'T'o the thoughtful and well- 
disposed, the comtortable prospect 
which a situation of this nature 
holds eut to the time when age 
aud infirmities shall have enfeebled 
the powers of industry, is not 
among the least of its happy cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Gesner’s description of a vir 
tuous old peasant past the powers 
of labour, ts so truly pleasing, that 
Utrust an apology for inserting it 
is unnecessary : 

“* Menalcas was old. Fourscore 
years had already bowed his head. 
The silver hairs shadowed his fore- 
head, and asnowy beard flowed over 
his breast. A staff secured. his 
tottering steps. As he who, after 
the labours of a fair summer’s day, 


~~ 


j 


in the cool evening sits down cons 
tent, aud thanks the gods, wa 
for peaceful slumbers; so Mena 
cas consecrated the remainder of 
his days to repose, and to the wor. 
ship ot the gods; for he had passed 
his life in zd and beneficence 
and therefore, tranquil and resign. 
ed, he tvaited for the slumbers of 
the grave. 

*¢ Menaleas saw blessings dif. 
fused among his children, He 
had given them numerous flocks, 
and fruitful pastures. Full of 
tender anxiety, they each one strove 
to cheer his latter days, and tore. 
pay the care that he had taken of 
their tender years. It is a duty 
that the gods never leave unrecom 
pensed. Often seated at his cote 
tage door, in the sun’s gentle 
warmth, he surveyed his gardens 
cultivated with the greatest care; 
and, far distant off, the labours 
and the riches of the fields. With 
an affable and courteous air, he 
engaged the passengers to sit down 
by him; gladly he heard the news 
ot neighbouring villages, and was 
pleased to learn of strangers the 
manners and customs of far distant 
countries. 

“«é His children, and his children’s 
children, came playing about him, 
the most delightful ornaments of 
his age.’ 

“ Can a benevolent heart con- 
template a more delightful picture 
than that of industrious age seated 
in the lap of ease? The counte- 
nance onee flushed with all thé 
animation of health and youth, not 
transformed by poverty nor soure 
by neglect, but settled mto peaces 
ful resignation, crowned with con- 
tent, and beaming with thankful- 
ness to his Creator, and compli 
cency to every object that sul 
rounds him. 

“Formerly this was no uncom: 
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mon character among the English 
peasantry. Those things described 
which are seldom seen, are, I 
know, apt to be construed as vi- 
sionary imaginations, fictions of the 
brain; but such a character as the 
above is no fiction, it exists even 
now, though unhappily but rarely 
thet with. 


« Let us hope, however, that to 


our posterity the patriarch peasant 
will be not only an existing, but a 
striking and happy feature in Eng- 
lish scenery. 

“ Having entered thus far into 
the apparent good, as well as ime 

rovement in point of picturesque 

auty, resulting trom an attention 
to the habitations and the domestic 
economy of the poor, it becomes 
necessary to give some kind of ges 
neral outline that may be proper 
to be adopted in this species of 
improvement. 

“ A free circulation of air, anda 
dry situation, are as necessary to the 
preservation of the heaith, as a pro« 
per separation of the sexes is to the 
morals of a family. 

“ Nothing is more obvious, than 
the injury likely to result to both 
sexes, trom such promiscuous inter- 
course as must necessarily take 
‘place where a large family are 
crowded together into one or two 
small apartments. 

“ T have myself not unfrequent- 
ly seen, in my professional attend- 
ance on the sick, four, and some- 
times five persons huddled together 
mthe same apartment, nay, even 
inthe same miserable bed. Indeed, 
at the time of writing this, I have 
daily occasion to attend on two fa- 
milies, whose cases aré exactly in 
pot. One particularly, where a 
man, his wife, and three children, 
live and lodge in a hovel (house I 
cannot call it), the dimensions of 
“sath do notexceed seven feet by 
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twelve ; this only room is applied to 
theirevery purpose of life; the bed’s 
foot reaches within twelve inches 
of the fire; and the only side where 
a passage is admitied between it 
and the wall, has no better floor 
than the pavement of the street. 
The apartment occupied by the 
other family, though of larger di- 
mensions, has no floor at all._— 
These are by no means exagge- 
rated accounts of a subject on 
which humanity revolts at the re- 
flection. 

“Unless, therefore, under the 
particular circumstance of a fa- 
mily’s being so small as to consist 
only of one or two persons, no 
cottage ought to have less than 
four apartments, viz. the kitchen, 
and two bed-rooms ; witha fourth, 
which, by partitioning off, might 
serve asawash-house, fairy, pantry, 
&c. All this is necessary tor the 
smallest family above the number 
before-mentioned. But, as itis im- 
possible to expect neatness where 
there is want of room, it would be 
more prudent toextend the scale; in 
which case, the wash-house and 
dairy might be added as a lean-to, 
reserving for a bed-room the 
apartment which would otherwise 
be appropriated to those uses. 

“ With regard to the materials 
to be employed in the construction 
of these buildings, the same prin- 
ciples.are to be attended to as on 
been already laid down in the con- 
struction of the ornamented cot- 
tage; keeping in mind, that the 
ornamented cottage is a degree 
above, while that ot the peasant is 
at least one degree, perhaps two, in 
rank, beneath the farm-house. 

“The character of humility is 
easily attained, by attending to the 
height of the building. The glar- 
ing colours of bricks and _ tiles 
should be studiously avoided. The 
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method of building cottages at 
Pisa, in Italy, (which is fully re- 
lated in the first volume of the 
« Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture”) and much the same 
kind of thing which is practised in 
some parts of Ireland, and intro- 
duced into this country by the late 
duke of Bedford, I should think 
well adapted both for cheapness 
and colour (if the work be capable 
of resisting the frost, as I under- 
stand it is, being worked dry) to 
all the purposes of the lower kinds 
of cottage architecture. 

«“ Those windows which are 
placed in the roof should be thatch- 
ed over with the roof itself; and 
as picturesque effect, as well as the 
small height of the building, re- 
quire that some of them should be 
placed in that situation, the case- 
ment to this kind of window should 
be made as large as possible. In 
order to moderate, as much as may 
be, the inconvenience of a slanting 
roof, the walls might be carried up 
a little higher than they usually 
are before the roof is set on. 

«« With regard to uniformity in 
the situation of doors and windows, 
[ think that too strict an adherence 
to that principle in cottage archi- 
tecture ought to be avoided. ‘The 
prevailing character of the cottage 
should be that of picturesqueness ; 
of course, irregularity and sudden de- 
viation accord better with it than the 
symmetry of regular architecture. 

« In a mansion, or any building 
of considerable magnitude, parti- 
cularly after the Grecian model, 

we expect to see a correspondence 
of parts. In such buildings, the eye 
is disgusted with any thing wear- 
ing the appearance of irregularity ; 
we survey it as a piece of archi- 
tecture which is intended to com- 
mand attention: while in the cot- 
tage, whether ornamented or not, 


we look only for comfort and ge. 
neral effect; which I think is alto. 
gether assisted, rather than injured, 
by studying to make the situations 
of particular parts of such build. 
ings appear to be more the effects 
of convenience than objects of soli. 
citous attention. 

“In this reasoning, however, | 
know that I am opposed ; but it is 
not the mere architect by profes. 
sion that is perhaps always capable 
of judging in this particular; for 
unless jomed to his profession as an 
architect, he has a knowledge of 
painting, he cannot reconcile such 
deviations to the principles of his 
art; it is a system that strays too 
much from symmetry and regu- 
larity (the standard that guides 
all his ideas) to be tolerated. 

«‘ That a strict attention to prin- 
ciples should be the foundation of 
that knowledge which is to raise 
him into fame, js indisputable ; but 
these principles should be in some 
measure laid aside when he conde- 
scends to give directions for a cot- 
tageora baad there all affectation 
should be avoided : blank windows 
im a cottage, for the sake of unifor- 
mity, would be as absurd, as thene- 
glect of this principle would be na 
palace. Moreover, ina house upona 
small scale, convenience is to be stu 
died in every instance: and if this 
is attended to (as it always should 
be), uniformity must sometimes 

ive way. 

. a | cea that the ornamented 
cottage admits of a greater degree 
of embellishment than the habita 
tion of the hind ; but still, if it pro- 
ceed to symmetrical affectation, 
the elegant negligence of the de- 
sign is lost, and it is put s 
level with the formal upright at 
tempted by the country carpenter. 
“In designing a mansion, or @ 


villa, the architect should yet 
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mind the models of Palladio, the 
temples of Greece, or the palaces 
of Rome; but if the cottage par- 
take of these, it is pedantic. 

« Although the ornamented cot- 
tage may be the residence of fa- 
shion or wealth,—where good taste 
centres in either, it will comply 
with the circumstances of the situ- 
ation which it has chosen}; and, 

rovided it affords the comforts of 
be, will not cavil, whether a door, 
a window, or a chimney, be in 
strict conformity to the architec. 
tural rules of symmetry ; neither 
Will this be expected. Wealth and 
splendour retire to the cottage for 
the sake of variety, and to enjoy 
themselves within those contracted 
limits which cannot so well be com- 
plied with surrounded by the ne- 
cessary establishment of a great 
house; while the small but inde- 
pendant family seek it as the asy- 
lum of comfort, and the abode of 
tranquillity. 

“ Besides the opinion of Mr. 
Price (in the note before quoted) 
in support of this part of my 
argument, | am happy in having 
the authority of sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; who, to the high rank which 
he held in his profession, added the 
most refined taste for all the polite 
atts. ‘His mind, too expanded to 
admit of narrow prejudices, was 
regulated by the nicest investiga- 
tion, and the soundest judgment. 
Whatever, therefore, is advanced 
on such a foundation, is not mere- 
ly leaned upon ; its stability is suf- 
heient to bear whatever burden you 
chuse to impose upon it. 

“fn his thirteenth discourse at 
the royal academy he says, ‘It 
may not be amiss for the architect 
to take advantage sometimes of 
that to which I am sure the painter 
oaght always to have his eyes open, 
imean the use of accidents; to 


follow when they lead, and to im. - 


prove them, rather than always 
trust to a regular plan. It of- 
ten happens, that additions have 
been made to houses, at vari- 
ous times, for use or pleasure. 
As such buildings depart from 
regularity, they new and then 
acquire something of scenery by 
this accident, which I should think 
might not unsuccessfully be adop’ - 
ed by an architect, in an original 
plan, if it de not too much inter- 
tere with convenience. 

““¢ Variety and intricacy is a 
beauty and excellence in eVery 
other of the arts which address the 
imagination; and why not in archi- 
tecture? 

“¢ The forms and turnings of 
the streets of London, and other 
old towns, are produced by acci- 
dent, without any original plan or 
design; but they are not always 
the less pleasant to a walker or 
spectator on that account; on the 
contrary, if the city had been 
built on the regular plan of sir 
Christopher Wren, the effect might 
have been, as we know it is in some 
new parts of the town, rather un- 
pleasing; the uniformity might 
have produced weariness, and a 
slight degree of disgust.’ 

“Inthe ceilings both of upper 
and lower apartments, it has a 
very characteristic appearance to 
leave the spars and joists unco- 
vered ; specimens of which may be 
seen in many cottages of old date. 
In this state also they are very 
useful; nails, for the purpose of 
hanging various articles, find an 
easy reception, which might other- 
wise be injudiciously annie’ to the 
detriment of the ceiling itself. The 
Spanish chesnut, by its durability 
in such situations, is superior to auy 
other wood; witness the roofs of 
many churches, and other build- 
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ings. It acquires also by age ex- 
actly that dark brown hue which is 
so particularly desirable in cottage 
urchitecture, and which fir, however 
good in quality, never assumes. 

“In the humblest cot there are 
innumerable little circumstances to 
which attention may be dtrected ; 
and which, though trifing in them- 
selves, and almost equally so in 
vegard to expense, tend greatly 
to heighten the picturesque ap- 
pearance externally, as well as its 
character and comforts imnter- 
nally. 

« A warm and comfortable cot- 
tage, under every circumstance ot 
seasons, is an object calculated 
to produce the most pleasant sen- 
sations. In spring and summer, 
the surrounding verdure, the little 

arden decorated with flowers and 
loaded with fruits, to which add 
cleanliness and cheerfulness, place 
it among the most interesting of 
rural scenes. 

“Tn autumn, when the first frosts 
begin to tinge the decaying foliage 
that surrounds it with all its rich 
variety of colouring ; when, joined 
to the perfect stillness of a calm 
autumnal day, the musty atmo. 
sphere spreads its tender gray tint 
over the landscape ;—then it is that 
the cottage enjoys its utmost har- 
mony and repose, and wears its 
most picturesque attire. 

“In winter, though less pie- 
turesque, itis a no less pleasing ob- 
ject; when the tast-falling flakes have 
whitened its humble but impene- 
trable roof; and the snow-dritted 
peasant, shaking his garments, seeks 
the warm shelter of its cheerful 
hearth. 

“Domestic and other animals 
flocking around jor shelter and for 
tood, impart a degree of characier 
\ruly winter’s own, 


‘ The cattle from th’ untasted fields re. 
turn, 

And ask, with meaning low, their wonted 
stalls, 

Or ruminate in the contiguous shade : 

Thither the household feathery people 


crowd, 

‘The crested’ cock, with all his female 
train, 

Pensive, and dripping ; while the cottage 
hind ; 

Hangs o’er th’ enlivening blaze, and tale 
ful there 

Recounts his simple frolic: much he 
talks, 


And much he laughs, nor recks the storm 

that blows 
Without, and rattles on his humble roof,’ 
‘lnoMsox, 


“The picturesque character of 
a cottage, it has been betore observ- 
ed, is considerably increased by 
ivy, or other creeping plants, 
climbing about it ; but in the pea- 
sant’s cottage, beauty and emolv- 
ment should go hand-in-hand, and 
be kept constantly in view : there- 
fore, instead of the ivy or the honey- 
suckle, let the apricot, the pear, 
the plum, or any other productive 
wall-fruit, be placed as a substitute; 
the north aspect alone, as unfa- 
vourable to the ripening of fruit, 
may be reserved for ivy, the situa- 
tion of all others most adapted to 
its nature. The vine is by tar the 
most beautiful of all the wall-fruit, 
trees, and, where it meets witha 
situation that it likes, is by ie 
means unproductive. at 

«The generality of wall-true 
trees, when well trained, are plea- 
sing objects. In winter, their slen- 
der branches make a beautiful ap- 
pearance ; as the summer advances, 
they also increase in beauty, al- 
ternately putting forth leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit. The cherry- 
tree in particular, when the smooth 
brown bark of the spray, the deep 
creen of its leaves, and the glowing 


colour of its fruit are combined, 
ranks 
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ranks among the most pleasing and 
profitable ot wall-fruit trees. : 

« The peach and the nectarine, 
than which nothing can be more 
beautiful, require more manage- 
ment 3 and, being always more un- 
certain, are less advantageous, 

« Vines, IVY, or other creeping 
plants, when suffered to run over 
the roofs of houses, I do not myself 
think by any means ornamental. 
Plants of the deciduovs kind, when 
divested of their leaves, have a 
naked, uncomfortable, and, indeed, 
a slovenly appearance: evergreens, 
itis true, are not liable to this ob- 
jection; but, suffered to grow 
over the roofs of houses, they are 
liable to a worse, that of being pre- 
judicial to the roof itself, by keep- 
ing it in a state of continual mois- 
ture. 

“ In great profusion also, plants 
of this kind are rather injurious in 
a picturesque light; giving to a 
house, or the tower of a church, 
the appearance of a heavy uniform 
bush. 

“The more elegant creeping 
plants suffered to twine about the 
door or windews, whose regularity 
they break with ‘all their native 
wildness, have an effect so nearly 
allied in idea to the primitive sim- 
plicity of past ages, in effect (if I 
mav be allowed the pra so 
classical, that it always excites our 
admiration. 

“ They may sometimes be allow- 
ed to aspire even to the chimney, 
where their delicate tendrils flaunt- 
ing in the breeze, are seen to ad- 
vantage; but if carried further 
than this, the very profusion de- 
stroys the effect, and produces a 
heaviness that is disagreeable. 

*“ This may not be an improper 
place for taking notice of another 
part of the economy of the cottage, 


rin?) 


which, though it is not of equal 
consequence to the happiness of a 
family with those betore-mention- 
ed, is not without its uses, both in 
a profitable and moral point of 
view, independent of the ornament 
and apparent comfort that it be 
stows; I mean the garden :—~every 
thing that it produces is tound 
useful in a family; and as an 
amusement it holds a distinguish- 
ed rank amongst all the classes of 
mankind, It does not require 
that the mind should be highly 
cultiveted, to enjoy the pleasures 
of gardening ; the love of it is im- 
planted in our minds with its ear- 
liest impressions. It is among the 
first of infantile amusements ; and 
almost every one must have observ- 
ed the high enjoyment which it 
affords to individuals of the lowest 
class. It isa pleasure equally en- 


joyed by the females of a tamily ; 


who, generally, are not only fond 
of gardening to excess, but culti- 
vate a small spot with equal care. 
Indeed, some of the neatest that | 
have seen, and those hy no means 
unproductive, have been cultivated 
by women far advanced in life. 

“ But, admitting the profits gris- 
ing from a small garden to be tri- 
vial, it has, perhaps, other advan- 
tages that are not to be despised. 
The time that is employed about 
of it is stolen from those intervals 
labour which, for want of such 
amusement, might be worse occu- 
pied. Every one has, or ought to 
have, his enjoyments : itis the duty 
of every man of fortune, as fur as it 
is in his power, to endeavour to pro- 
cnre for his dependents enjoyments 
of the most innocent kind; and 
those certainly answer the best end, 
where utility and pleasure are 
combined. What with the care of 
his garden, his land, and his cow, 

N3 every 
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every hour would be usefully, and 
of course happily, employed. Nor 
is the anticipation of the profits that 
are to be the reward of his toil 
among the least of his pleasures : 
he naturally considers every thing 
that arises from such sources, as 
so much independent of his daily 
labour, and tending to procure for 
himself and family those little com- 
forts which are so naturally desired, 
and so justly his due. 

“Were these kinds of means 
more frequently adopted, indi- 
gence would find its own remedy ; 
and a man would not be forced to 
the degrading necessity of applying 
to a parish for that relief which hts 
own industry would and ought to 
be sufficient to procure. 

«Such means would also furnish 
the most infallible remedy against 
the evil effects of public-houses, 
the resort of the idle and the vici- 
ous, and the natural consequence 
of the want of employment. 

“Whatever has a tendency to 
divert the attention from such 
scenes of idleness and dissipation, 
is productive of a more extended 
benefit than is perceived upon a 
transient view. Idleness and dis- 
sipation can scarcely fail of pro- 
ducing injury to the morals of their 
votaries ; a family, of course, suffers 
im all respects, in proportion to the 
shock which these have sustained 
in its superior. 

“Thave been frequently ledto pity, 
more than to blame, the conduct of 
those whom the world esteem disso- 
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lute and abandoned: some are, no 
doubt, abandoned from prineiple ; 
but many more, I fear, are rendered 
so by their misfortunes. Is it to be 
wondered at, that men whose hearts 
are chilled by the icy gripe of po- 
verty and distress ; whose houses, 
or rather huts, exhihit nought but 
wretchedness ; in short, who are 
to expect no comfort at their re 
turn from toil ;—is it to be won. 
dered at, that, deprived as it were 
of every thing which should con. 
stitute happiness. in their own fa. 
mily, they seek with eagerness the 
comfort of an alehouse fire, and 
any society or amusement capable 
of producing a momentary oblis 
vion to their cares ? 

‘ Compared with this, how dif. 
ferent must be his sensations, who 
at his return is greeted by his 
humble yet happy family; whose 
brows, crowned with content, are 
brightened by the cheerful ema- 
nations of the evening fire; and 
upon whose homely board is 
spread wholesome but _ frugal 
plenty ! 





‘ Ye masters, then, 

Be mindful of the rough laborious hand, 

That sinks you soft in elegance and eas¢; 

Be mindful of those limbs in russet clad, 

Whose toil to yours is warmth, and grace 
ful sete 

And oh! be mindful of that sparing 
board, 

Which covers yours with luxury profuse, 
Makes your glass sparkle, and your sense 
rejoice.’ ” ; 
Taomsow. 
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On the Waritines and Genius of Roperr Heraicrs 


[From Dr. Draxe’s Lirraary Hours, Vou, ILI.) 


“6 AD Herrick adopted any 

arrangement or classifica- 
tion for his poetry, it would proba- 
bly have experienced a kinder fate. 
The reader would then have had 
the opportunity of choosing the 
department most congenial to his 
taste, and without incurring the 
risque of being seduced into the 
perusal of matter offensive to his 
feelings. At present so injudici- 
ously are the contents of his volume 
se Mig and so totally divested of 
order and propriety, that it would 
almost seem the poet wished to pol- 
lute and bury his best effusions ina 
mass of nonsense and obscenity. 
Nine “—e9 out of ten, who should 
casually dip into the collection, 
would, in all probability, after 
glancing over a few trifling epi- 
grams, throw it down with indig- 
nation, little apprehending it con- 
tained many picces ofa truly moral 
and — and of an exquisitely 
rural and descriptive strain. Such, 
however, is the case; and I have, 
therefore, assiznéd sections in these 
papers to specimens of a moral and 
descriptive cast. 

“It has already been observed, 
that Herrick closes his book with 
seventy-nine pages of religious poe- 
try, to which is prefixed a separate 
title page, under the quaint and 
alliterative appellation of « His 
Noble Numbers or his Pious Pieces.’ 
From these, it might naturally be 
Supposed, the examples I have to 
bring forward would be drawn. 
ews Pitty. like many 
themes ~ ss sletel fa a ye 
a," he completely failed to 

9 their structure the 


smallest portion of poetic fire. It 
is, therefore, to his * Hesperides,’ 
I am solely indebted for the in- 
stances I have selected ; and these 
form only a portion of what might 
be produced, under this head, with 
equal honour to his memory. 

«“ At the commencement of his 
work ave a series of addresses to his 
Muse, his Book, and Verses, one of 
which, for its imagery, its smooth- 
ness of versification, and its pleasing 
delineation of the bard’s content 
and unambitious mind, is peculiarly 
worthy of transcription. 


‘HERRICK TO HIS MUSE. 


‘ Whither, mad maiden! wilt thou roam ? 
Far safer 'twere to stay at home : 
Where thou may’st sit, and piping please 
‘The poor and private Coitages. 
Since Cotes and Hamlets best agree 
With this thy meaner minstrelsy. 
‘There with the reed, thou may’st express 
‘The shepherd's fleecy happiness :— 
There on a hillock thou may’st sing 
Unto a handsome shepardling ; 
Or to a girl that keeps the neat, 
With breath more sweet than violet. 
There, there, perhaps, such lines as these 
May take the simple Villages. 
Stay then at ‘home, and do not goe, 
Or fly abroad to seek for woe. 
Contempts in courts and cities dwell : 
No Critu haunts the poor man’s cell ; 
Where thou may’st hear thine own lines 

read, 
By no one tongue there censured. 
‘Vhat man’s unwise will search for ill, 
And may prevent it, sitting still.’ 

Page |. 


“ Though the greater part of 
the productions of Herrick be of a 
light and amatory kind, no one 
who has perused his works will he- 
sitate in giving a decided preference 
to those pieces which are devoted 
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to pathetic or descriptive subjects. 
They are such, indeed, as speak 
highly in favour of his sensibility 
and genius, and ought, most as- 
suredly, to rescue his name from 
oblivion. Neither Carew nor Wal- 
ler, in fact, have any thing which 
equals the tender melancholy per- 
vading some of these effusions, and 
more especially the two following, 
whose metre also I consider as hap- 
pily adapted to convey the pensive 
ideas of the poet. 


‘TO BLOSSOMS. 


‘ Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past ; 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
Yo blush and gently smile ; 
And go at last. 

* What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half's delight ; 

And so to bid good-night ? 

"T'was pity Nature brought ye forth 

Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 

‘ But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave; 

And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you a while: they glide 
Into the grave.’ 

“ The concluding lines of the 
first and third stanzas of this beau- 
tiful little piece, are peculiarly im- 
pressive and pleasing. 
> ‘“ Th 4 ’ 

ne second poem, though on 
a similar topic, and expressing a 
similar complaint, is varied in its 
Imagery, and possesses a more ela. 
borate versification. It leaves, like- 
wise, the same feelings of humility 
and sorrow on the mind, which, 
by inducing us to repose on the 
promises of superior power, are 
frrendly to the best interests of 
min. 
‘TO DAFFADILLS. 
* Fair Daffadills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As vet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon.- 


3 Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 
* We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet Decay, 
As you, or anv thing. j 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the Summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of Morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.’ 
Page 144. 
The cultivation of descriptive 
poetry had, during the prior half 
of the seventeenth century, been 
much cireumscribed, by a growing 
fondness for metaphysical imagery 
and conccits. . What Donne had 
introduced, Cowley and Clieveland 
established as a fashion; and the 
eighteenth century had dawned 
before this unnatural mode of com- 
position ceased to acquire admirers, 
Some illustrious examples, how- 
ever, were not wanting hefore the 
year 1650, which evince a very ac- 
curate and tasteful conception of 
rural and picturesque scenery. Bur- 
ton, about 1600, prefixed to his 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ some 
admirably degcriptive verses, under 
the title of the dstract of Melar- 
choly, and which are supposed ta 
have given rise to the still more ex- 
quisite poems, ina similar measure, 
by the authorof Paradise Lost. ln 
1613 and 1627 were published the 
Polyolbion and the Nymphidia ot 
Drayton; in 1616 the Pastoralsot 
Browne, and, above all, in 1640, 
the Il Penseroso and L’Allegro o 
Milton. { 
“ Compared with these masterly 
prodactions, the descriptive Petes 
scattered through the Hespericts 
of Herrick, may appear to deserve 
little notice. They are, however 


not only immediately subsequent . 
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the order of time, but are possessed 
of no small portion of merit. They 
may be divided into those which 
defcrike the pleasures and employ- 
ments of rural lifé, or delineate the 
imaginary sports and occupations 
of the fairy tribe, or the more for- 
midable orgies of witcheraft, 

* The felicity of rural life hath 
ever been a favourite topic with 
poets of every age 3 and it is conse- 
quently a task of much difficulty to 
avoid what may he termed heredi- 
tary imagery. In the following 
poem Herrick may certainly be 
traced in the snow both of Virgil 
and Horace; yet a considerable 
portion remains, which may justly 
be ascribed to the genius and ob- 
servation of the English poet, 


‘THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


* Sweet country life, to such unknown, 

Whose lives are others, not their own! 

But serving courts, and cities, be 

Less happy, Jess enjoying thee. 

‘Thou never plow’st the Ocean’s foam 

‘Yo seek, and bring rough pepper home: 

Nor to the Eastern Ind dost rove 

To bring from thence the scorched clove : 

Nor, with the loss of thy low d rest, 

Bring’st home the ingot from the West, 

No, thy Ambition’s master-piece 

Flies no thought higher than a fleece: 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 

All scores; aud sv to end the year: 

But walk’st about thine own dear bounds, 

Not envying others larger grounds: 

For well thou know'’st ‘tis not th’ extent 

Of land makes life, but sweet content. 

When now the cock, the plowman's horn, 

Calls forth the lily-wristed Morn ; 

Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go, 

Which though well soil’d, vet thou dost 

know, 

That the best compost for the lands 

Isthe wise master’s feet and hands. 

There at the plough thou find’st thy team, 

With a hind whistling there to them; 

And cheer’st thein up, by singing how 

Che kingdom’s portion is the plough. 

This done, then to the enamel'd meads 

Thou go'st; and as thy foot there treads, 
hou vee'st a present god-like power 

Enpnnted in each herb and flower; 
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And smell'st the breath of grea t-ev'd kine 


Sweet as the blossoms of the vine. 
Here thou behold’st thy large sleck neat 
Unto the dew-laps up im meat ; 
And, as thou look'st, she wanton steer 

. . , 
The heifer, cow, and ox draw near 
‘To make a pleasing pastime there, 
These scen, thou go’st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox, 
And tind’st their bellies there as full 
Of short sweet grass, as backs with wool, 
And leav’st them, as they feed and @ll, 
A shepherd piping on a hill, 
For sports, for pageantry, and plays, 
‘Thow hast thy eves, and holydays ; 
Ov which the young men and maids meet, 
‘lo exercise their dancing feet: 
‘Tripping the comely country round, 
With daffadills and daisies crown d. 
‘Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast, 
‘Lhy may-poles tuo with garlands grac'd : 
‘Thy Morris-dance; thy Whitsun-ale ; 
Thy shearing-feast, which never fail, 
Thy harvest-home; thy wassail bowl, 
"That’s tost up after fox 7’ th’ hole. 
‘Thy mummeries; thy tovelte-tide kings 
Aud queens; thy Christmas revellings : 
‘Thy nut-brown mirth ; thy russet wai 4 
And no man pays too dear for it. 
To these, thou hast thy times to ro 
And trace the hare’ th’ treacherous snow: 
‘Thy witty wiles to draw, and get 
"The lark inte the trarnmel net : 
Thou hast thy cockrood, and thy glade 
To take the precious phegsant made: 
Thy lime-twigs; snares, and pit-falls then 
‘Vo catch the pilfering birds, not mea, 
O happy life! if that their pood 
‘The husbandmen but understood ! 
Who all the day themselves do please, ° 
And younglings, with such sports as these, 
And, lying down, have nought t’ affright 
Swect sleep, that makes more short the 

night.’ Page 209. 


“ To this specimen might be 
added many more of similar merit, 
under the title of Harvest-Home, 
The Wake, the Wassail, &c. &c, 
and which display a very curtous 
list of the sports and pastimes ot 
our ancestors. 

« That species of poetry which 
is employed in painting the imagi- 
nary existence and manners ot 
fairies, elves and goblin, and which 
Shakspeare and. Jonson delighted 
to indulge in, is frequently to be 
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found in the volume of Herrick. 
He appears, indeed, to have been 
alive to all the superstitions of his 
age, and his collection abounds 
with amulets and charms against 
the fiends and spectres of gothic 
mythology. 
. “ In ancient times, the watch- 
man who cried the hours used to 
recite benedictions, in order to drive 
away from the house the fairies and 
demons of the night. Shakspeare, 
in his Cymbeline, alludes to a su- 
perstition of this kind, where he re- 
represents Imogen, on going to 
rest, exclaiming 
‘From fairies, and the tempters of the 
night, 
Guard me, beseech ye !’ 
And Milton, in his Penseroso, in- 
troduces 
—* the bellman’s drousy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm,’ 
a ceremony which Herrick has re- 
atedly described, and tor which, 
im his thirty-ninth page, he appears 
to have given a form, very proba- 
bly for the purpose of being chaunt- 
ed before his own door. 


‘THE BELMAN. 


* From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 
From murders Benedicitie. 

From all mischances that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night : 
Mercy secure ye all, and keep 

The goblin from ye, while ye sleep.’ 


“ Even in his amatory strains he 
has taken every opportunity of in- 
serting imagery, drawn from simi- 
lar resources. He thus commences 
a night-piece to Julia. 

‘Her eves the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow, 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee.’ 

“There are, likewise, several 
poems in the Hesperides, which are 
employed in describing the more 
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sombrous and terrific agency of 
witcheraft. As a specimen of these 
I present the reader with the fol. 
lowing singular production, 


* THE HAG, 

‘ The hag is astride, 
This night for to ride; 
The devil and she together ; 


‘Through thick, and through thin, 
Now out, and then in, 
Though ne'er so foul be the weather. 


‘A thorn or a burr, 
She takes for a spur: 
With a lash of a bramble she rides now, 


Through brakes and through brian, 
O’er ditches, and mires, 
She follows the spirit that guides now. 


* No beast, for his food, 
Dares now range the wood; 
But husht in his lair he bies lurking: 
While mischiefs, by these, 
On land and on seas, 
At noon of night are a working. 


‘The storm will arise, 
And trouble the skies ; 

This night, and more for the wonder, 
The ghost from the tomb 
Affrighted shall come, 

Call'd out by the clap of the thunder.’ 

Page 264. 

“ Our poet, however, seems 

more particularly to have delighted 
in drawing the manners and cos- 
tume of the fairy world, peopled 
by beings of a gentle kind, and 
avowedly the friends of man. He 
has devoted several of his most ela- 
borate poems to these sportive cre 
ations of fancy. Under the titles 
of The Fairy Temple, Oberon's 
Palace, The Fairy Queen, and 
Oberon’s Feast, a varicty of cu. 
rious and minute imagery 1S @pp° 
sitely introduced. I shall transcribe 
the last-mentioned piece, in order 
to convey a just idea of the mode 
in which these capricious yet ele. 
gant delineations are executed. 


© OBERON’S FEAST: 


¢ A little mushroom table spread, 


After short prayers, they set on re : 
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A moon-parcht grain of purest wheat, 

With some small gl’ring grit, to eat 

His choice bits with; then in a trice 

They make a feast less great than nice. 

But all this while his eye is serv’d, 

We must not think his ear was starv'd; 

But that there was in place to stir 

His spleen, the chirring grasshopper ; 

The merry cricket, puling fly, 

The piping gnat for minstrelsy. 

And now, we must imagine first, 

The elves present to quench his thirst, 

A pure seed-pearl of infant dew, 

Brought and besweetned in a blue 

And pregnant violet; which done, 

His kitling eyes begin to rua 

Quite through the table, where he spies 

The horns of papery butterflies, 

Of which he eats, and tastes alittle 

Of that we call the cuckoe’s spitde. 

A little fuz-ball-pudding stands 

By, yet not bless'd by his hands, 

That was too coarse; but then forthwith 

He ventures boldly on the pith 

Of sugred rush, and eats the sage 

And well bestrutted bee's sweet bag : 

Gladding his palate with some store 

Of emit’s eggs; what would be more? 

But beards of mice,a newt's stew'd thigh, 

A bloated earwig, and a fly ; 

With the red-capt-worm, that’s shut 

Within the concave of a nut, 

Brown as histooth. A little moth, 

Late fatned in a piece of cloth : 

With eiiteeed cherries; mandrake'’s 

ears 5 

Mole's eyes; to these, the slain stag’s tears : 

The unctuous dewlaps ofa snail; 

The broke-heart of a nightingale 

O'ercome in music ; with a wine, 

Ne'er ravish’d from the flattering vine, 

But gently prest from the soft side 

Of the most sweet and dainty bride, 

Brought in a dainty daizie, which 

He fully quafts up to dewitch 

His blood to height; this done,commended 

Grace by his priest ; The feast is ended.’ 
Page 156. 


“T have thus endeavoured, by 
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various extracts and remarks, to 
place the neglected merit of this 
unfortunate bard in its proper light. 
He has attempted, it is true, no pro- 
duction of any considerable length, 
nor has he ventured into the lofty 
regions of the epic or dramatic 
muse. The joys of love and wine, 
pictures of country life and man- 
ners, or playful incursions into the 
world of ideal forms, where 


‘Trip the light fairies and the dapper 
elves’ 


form the chief subjects of his 
poetry. Of these, some are written 
in a style and metre, which display 
no inferior command of langua 
and versification, whilst their 7 
ance, their tenderness, or imagery 
is such, as to excite a well-founded 
adnuration. 

“ Unfortunately, like most au- 
thors of the age in which he lived, 
he has been totally inattentive to 
selection, and “has thrown into his 
book such a number of worthless 
pieces, that those which possess de- 
cided merit, and which are few, 
if compared with the multitude 
which have none, are overlooked 


_and forgotten in the crowd. Out 


of better than fourteen hundred 
poems, included in his Hesperides 
and Noble Numbers, noi more than 
one hundred could be chosen by 
the hand o! taste. These, however, 
would form an elegant little vo- 
lume, and would perpetuate the 
memory and the genius of Hera. 
Rick.” 
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ARTS axvo SCIENCES. 





Tarents and Incenvurty of the Cuinese. 


[From Mr. Barrow’s Travers.)} 


«¢ ¥ T has been observed, and per- 


haps with a great deal of 


truth, that the arts which supply 
the luxuries, the conveniences, and 
the necessaries of lite, have derived 
but little advantage in the first 
instance irom the labours and spe- 
culations of philosophers; that 
the ingenuity of artists, the acci- 
dental or progressive discoveries 
of common workmen, in any par- 
ticular branch of business, have 
frequently afforded data, from 
which, by the reasonings and in- 


vestigations of philosophers, hints. 


have sometimes been struck out for 
arriving at the same ends by a 
shorter way; that the learned are 
therefore more properly to be con- 
sidered as improvers than inven- 
tors. Of this mertifying truth, the 
Chinese afford many strong ex- 
amples in their arts and manu- 
factures, and particularly in some 
ot those operations that have a 
reference to chemistry, which can- 
not here be said to exist as a science, 
ulthough several branches are in 
common practice as chemical arts. 
Without possessing any theory 
concerning the affinities of bodies, 
or attractions of cohesion or ag- 
gregation, they clarity the muddy 
waters of thetr rivers, for immedi- 
ate use, by stirring them round 


with a piece of alum in a hollow 
bamboo ; a simple operation, which 
experience has taught them, will 
cause the clayey particles to fall to 
the bottom : and having ascertain. 
ed the fact, they have given them. 
selves no further trouble to explain 
the phenomenon. 

“In like manner, they are well 
acquainted with the effect of steam 
upon certain bodies that are i 
mersed in it; that its heat js mu 
greater than that of boiling water, 
Yet, although for ages they have 
been in the constant practice of 
confining it in close vessels, some- 
thing like Papin’s digester, for the 
purpose of softening horn, from 
which their thin, transparent, and 
capacious lanterns are made, they 
seem not to have discovered its 
extraordinary force when thus pent 
up; at least, they have never 
thought of applying that- power 
to purposes which animal! strengt 
has not been adequate to effect. 
They extract from the three king: 
doms of nature the most brilliant 
colours, which they have also st 
quired the art of preparmg @° 
mixing so as to produce every 
intermediate tint; and in te 
richest and most lively soe 
they communicate these cour 
to silks, cottons, and papers YS 
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they have no theory on co- 
Jours. .- Jae 

«The process of smelting iron 
from the ore is well known to them; 
and their cast ware of this metal is 
remarkably thin and light. They 
have also an imperfect knowledge 
of converting it into steel ; but their 
manufacturies of this article are not 
to be mentioned with those of Eu- 
rope, I will not say of England, 
because it stands unrivalled in this 
and indeed almost every other 
branch of the arts. ‘Though their 
cast-iron Wares appear light and 
geat, and are annealed in heated 
ovens, to take off somewhat of their 
brittleness, yet their process of ren- 
dering cast-iron malleable is im- 
perfect, and all their manufactures 
of wrought-iron are consequently 
ofa very inferior kind, not only in 
workmanship but also in the qua- 
lity of the metal. In most of the 
other metals their manutactures 
are above mediocrity. Their trin- 
kets of silver fillagree are extreme- 
ly neat, ayd their articles of tootan- 
ague are high] s finished. 

“With the use of cannon they 
pretend to have been long ac- 
quanted. When Gengis-Khan 
entered China, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, artillery and bombs and mines 
are said to have been employed 
on both sides; yet when the city 
of Macao, in the year 1621, made 
a present to the emperor of three 
pieces of artillery, it was found 
hecessary to send along with them 
three men to instruct the Chinese 
how to use them. ‘he introduc- 
tion ot matchlocks, I am inclined 
to think, is of no very antient date # 
they wear no marks of originality 
about them, like other articles of 
Chinese invention ; on the con- 
wary, they are exact models of the 
oldP ortuguese matchlock; and differ 
Macthing from those which still 
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continue to be carried, as an article 
of commerce, by this nation to 
Cochin-china. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, of the use of gun- 
powder being known to the Chi- 
nese long before the Christian 
era. 

“ A French physician, who 
travelledin China, says he never saw 
an alembic or distillatory appara- 
tus in the whole country. The 
art of distillation, however, is very 
well kuown, and in common prac- 
tice. “heir Sau-tchoo (literally burnt 
wine), is an ardent spirit distilled 
from various kinds of grain, but most 
commonly from rice, of a strong 
empyreumatic flarour, not unlike 
the spirit known in Scotland by the 
name of whiskey. ‘he rice is kept 
in hot water til the grains are 
swollen ; it is then mixed up with 
water in which has beendissolved a 
preparation called pe-ka, consisting 
or rice-Alour, liquorice-root, anm- 
seed, and garlic ; this not only hast- 
ens fermentation, but is supposed 
to give ita peculiar flavour. The 
mixture then undergoes distillation. 
The Sau-tchvo, thus prepared, may 
be considered as the Basis of the 
best arrack, Which in Java is ex- 
clusively the manufacture of Chi- 
nese, and is nothing more than a 
rectification of the ubove spirit, 
with the additron of molasses and 
juice of the cocoa-nut tree. . Before 
distillation the liquor is simply 
called tcboo, or wine, and in this 
state is a very insipid and disagree. 
able beverage. ‘The vine grows 
extremely well in all the provinces, 
even as far north as Pekin ; but the 
culture of it seems to meet with 
little encouragement, and no wine 
is made trom the juice of the grape, 
except by the missionaries near 
the capital. 

“The manufacture of earthen 
ware, as far as depends upon the 
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reparation of the materials, they 
iave carried to a pitch of pertec- 
tion not hitherto equalled by any 
nation, except the Japanese, who 
are allowed to excel them, not 
only in this branch, but also in all 
articles of lacquered and varnished 
ware, which fetch exorbitant prices 
even in China. ‘The beauty ot 
their porcelain, in a great degree, 
depends upon the extreme et 
and attention that is paid to the 


assortment, and the preparation of 


the different articles employed. 
These are m general a fine sort 
of clay called Kao-lin which is a 
species of soap-rock, and a gra- 
nite called Pe-éwn-tse, composed 
chiefly of quartz, the proportion 
of mica being very small. ‘These 
materials are ground down and 
washed with the greatest care: 
and when the paste has been turn- 
ed or moulded into forms, each 
piece is put into a box of clay be- 
fore it goes into the oven; yet 
with every precaution, it frequent- 
ly happens (so much is this art 
still a work of chance) that a whole 
oven runs together and becomes a 
mass of vitrified matter. Neither 
the Chinese nor the Japanese can 
boast of giving to the materials 
much elegance of form. With 
those inimitable models from the 
Greek and Roman vases, brought 
into modern use by the ingenious 
Mr. Wedgwood, they will not 
bear a comparison. * And nothing 
ean be more rude and ill-designed 
than the grotesque figures and 
other objects painted, or rather 
daubed, on their porcelain, which 
however are generally the work of 
the wives and children of the la- 
bouring poor. ‘That they can do 
better we have evident proot ; for 
if a pattern be sent out from Eng- 
land, the artists in Canton will 


execute it with scrupulous exact- 
3 


ness; and their colours are inimit. 
able. 

“ The manufacture of glass was 
totally unknown among them un 
til the last century, when, at the 
recommendation of the Jesuits, a 
family was engaged to zo from 
h rance to Pekin, for the purpose of 
introducing theart of glass-making 
into the country. The attempt failed 
of success, and the concern, at the 
death of the manager, was broken 
up. In Canton they melt old bros 
ken glass and mould it into new 
forms; and they have been taught 
to coat plates of glass with silver, 
which are partially used as looking. 
glasses ; but their common mirrors 
are of polished metal, which is ap. 
parently a composition of copper 
and zine. 

“ The pride, or the policy, of 
the government, affecting to de 
9 any thing new or foreign, and 
the general want of encouragement 
to new inventions, however inge 
nious, have been greatly detrimen- 
tal to the progress of the arts and 
manufactures. The people dis- 
cover no want of genius to conceive, 
nor of dexterity to execute; and 
their imitative powers have always 
been acknowledged to be —_ 
great. Of the truth of this remar 
we had several instances at Yuer- 
min-yuen. ‘The complicated lass 
lustres, consisting of several hun- 
dred pieces, were taken down, piece 
by piece, in the course of half aa 
hour, by two Chinese, who had 
never seen any thing of the kind 
before, and were put up again 
by them with equal facility; yet 
Mr. Parker thought it necessary 
for our mechanics to attend at 
his warehouse several umes 
see them taken down and af 
put together, in order to be ab 4 
manage the business on their arr! 
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took to cuta slip of glass froma 

curved piece, intended to 
cover the great dome of the plane- 
tarium, alter our two artificers had 
hroken three similar pieces in at- 
tempting to cut them with the help 
of the diamond. ‘The man _per- 
formed it in private, nor could he 
be prevailed on to say in what 
manner he accomplished it. Being 
a little jagged along the margin, | 
suspect it was not cut but frac- 
tured, perhaps by passing a heated 
iron over a line drawn with water, 
or some other fluid. It is well 
known that a Chinese in Canton, 
on being shown an European watch, 
undertook, and succeeded, to make 
one hke it, though he had never 
seen any thing of the kind before ; 
but it was necessary to furnish him 
with a main spring, which he could 
not make; and they now fabricate 
in Canton, as well as in London, 
and at one third of the expense, all 
those ingenious pieces of mechan- 
im which at one time were sent 
to China in such vast quantities 
from the repositories of Coxe and 
Merlin. The mind of a Chinese is 
quick and apprehensive, and his 
small delicate ade are formed for 
the execution of neat work. 

“The manufacture of silks has 
beenestablished inChina at a period 
$0 remote, as not to be ascertained 
from history ; but the time when 
the cotton plant was first brought 
from the northern parts of India 
into the southern provinces of 
China is known, ma noticed in 
their annals. That species of the 
cotton plant, from which is pro- 
duced the manufacture usually 
called nankin cotton, is said to 
lose its peculiar yellow tiat in the 
course of two or three years when 
cultivated in the southern pro- 
vmees, owing, in all probability, to 
the great heat of the weather and 
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continued sun-shine. I have rais- 
ed this particular species at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where, upon 
the same plant, as well as on 
others produced from its seed, the 
pods were as full and the tint of as 
deep a yellow in the third year as 
in the first. As is generally the 
case in most of their manulactures, 
those of silk and cotton do not ap- 
pear to have lately undergone pro- 
gressive improvement. ‘lhe want 
of proper encouragement from the 
government, and the rigid adhe- 
rence to antient usage, have render- 
ed indeed all their fabrics sta- 
tionary. 

“ Of all the mechanical arts, that 
in which they seem to have at- 
tained the highest degree of per- 
fection is the cutting of ivory, In 
this branch they stand unrivalled, 
even at Birmingham, that great 
nursery of the arts and manufac- 
tures, where, I understand, it has 
been attempted by means of a 
machine to cut ivory fans and 
other articles, in imitation of those 
ot the Chinese; but the experi- 
ment, although ingenious, has not 
hitherto succeeded to that de- 
gree, so as to produce articles fit 
to vie with those of the latter. 
Nothing can be more exqui- 
sitely beautiful than the fine open 
work displayed in a Chinese fan, 
the sticks of which would seem 
to be singly cut by the hand ; for 
whatever pattern may be requi- 
red, or a shield with coat of 
arms, or a cypher, the article 
will be finished according to the 
drawing, at the shortest notice. The 
two outside sticks are full of bold 
sharp work, undercut in such a 
manner as could not be performed 
any other way than by the hand. 
Yet the most finished and beauti- 
ful of these fans may be purchased 
at Canton for five to ten Spanish 
dollars, 
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dollars. Out ofa solid ball of ivory, 
with a hole in it not larger than 
half an inch in diameter, they will 
cut from nine to fifteen distinct hol- 
low globes, one within another, all 
loose and capable of being turned 
round in every direction, and each of 
them carved tull of the same kind of 
open work that appears on the fans. 
A very small sum of money is the 
rice of one of these diflicult trifles. 
odels of temples, pagodas, and 
other piecesot architecture, are beau- 
stitully worked in ivory ; and4rom 
the shavings, interwoven with 
pieces of quills, they make neat 
baskets and hats, which are as light 
and pliant as those of straw. In 
short, all kinds of toys for children, 
and other trinkets and trifles, are 
executed in a neater manner and 
tor less money in China, than in 
any other part of the world. 

“The various uses to which that 
elegant species of reed called the 
bamboo is applied, would require a 
volume to enumerate. ‘Their chairs, 
their tables, their screens, their bed- 
steads and bedding, and many 
wther household moveables, are en- 
tirely constructed of this hollow 
reed, and some of them in a man- 
ner sufhiciently ingenious and beau- 
tiful, Itis used on board ships for 
poles, for sails, for cables, for rig- 
ging, and for caulking. In hus- 
bandry for carts, tor wheelbarrows, 
for wheels to raise water, for fences, 
for sacking to hold grain, and a 
variety of other utensils. ‘The 
young shoots furnish an article of 
food; and the wicks of their can- 
dles are made of its fibres. It 
serves to embellish the garden of 
the prince, and to cover the cottage 
of the peasant. It is the instru- 
ment, in the hand of power, that 


® Mr. Dutens. 


keeps the whole empire in awe 
In short, there are few uses to 
which a Chinese cannot apply the 
bamboo, either entire or split into 
thin laths, or further divided inte 
fibres to be twisted into cordage, or 
macerated into a pulp to be manv- 
tactured into paper. 

“That ¢ there is nothing new 


‘under the sun,’ was the observa. 


tron of a wise man in days of yore, 
Impressed with the same idea, 
an ingenious and learned modern 
author * has written a book to 
prove, that all the late discoveries 
and invefitions of Europe were 
known to the antients. The dis. 
covery of making paper from 
straw, although new, perhaps, in 
Europe, 1s of very antrent date in 
China. The straw of rice and 
other grain, the bark of the mul. 
berry-tree, the cotton shrub, hemp, 
nettles, and various other plants and 
materials, are employed in the 
paper manufactories of China, 
where sheets are prepared of such 
dimensions, that a single one may 
be had to cover the whole side of a 
moderate sized room. ‘The finer 
sort of paper for writing upon has 
a surface as smooth as vellum, and 


is washed with a strong solution of 


alum to prevent the ink from sink 
being. Many old persons and chil- 
dren earn a livelihood by washing 
the ink from written paper, which, 
ing afterwards beaten and boiled 
to a paste, is reemanufactared into 
new sheets; and the ink is also se 
parated from the water, and pre 
served for future use. To this are 
ticle of their manufacture the arts 
in our OWN country Owe so Many 
advantages, that little requires t@ 
be said in its favour. ‘The Chinese, 
however, acknowledge their obli- 
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tions to the Coreans for the 
improvements in making ink, which 
not many centuries ago were re- 
ceived from them. 

« As to the art of printing, there 
ean be little doubt of its antiquity in 
China; yet they have never .pro- 
eeeded beyond a wooden block. 
The nature, indeed, of the charac- 
ter is such, that moveable types 
would scarcely be practicable. It 
is true, the component parts of the 
characters are ‘sufticiently simple 
and few in number; but the difh- 
culty of putting them together up- 
on the frame, into the multitude of 
forms of which they are capable, is 

rhaps not to be surmounted. 

“ Like the rest of their inven- 
tions, the chain-pump, which in 
Europe has been brought to such 
perfection as to constitute an essen- 
tial part of ships of war and other 
large vessels, continues among 
the Chinese nearly in its primitive 
state; the principal improvement 
since its first invention consistin 
in the substitution of boards or 
basket-work for wisps of straw. 
Its power with them has never 
been extended beyond that of rais- 
ing a small stream of water up an 
inclined plane, from one reservoir 
to another, to serve the purposes 
of irrigation. They are of different 
sizes ; some worked by oxen, some 
by treading in a wheel, and others 
by the hand. 

“The great advantages attain- 
able from the use of mechanical 
powers are either not understood, 
or purposely not employed. In 
acountry of such vast population, 
machinery may perhaps be con- 
sidered as detrimental, especially as 
at least nine-tenths of the com- 
munity must derive their subsis- 
tence from manual labour. It 
May be a question, not at all de- 
ded in their minds, whether- the 
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encral advantages of facilitating 
abour, and gaining time by means 
of machinery, be sufficient to 
counterbalance the individual di- 
stress that would, for atime, be oc- 
casioned by the introduction of such 
machinery. Whatever the reason 
may be, no such means are to be 
met with in the country. Among 
the presents that were carried out for 
the emperor were an apparatus for 
the air pump, various articles for 
conducting a set of experiments in 
electricity, and the models of a 
complete set of mechanical powers 
placed upon a brass pillar. The 
emperor, happening to cast his 
eye upon them, inquired of the 
eunuch in waiting for what they 
were intended. This mutilated 
animal, although he had been 
daily studying the nature and use 
of the several presents, in order to 
be ableto say something upon 
them when they should be exhibite 
ed to his master, could not suc¢eed 
in making his imperial majesty 
comprehend the intention of the 
articles in question, ‘I fancy,’ 
says the old monarch, ‘they are 
meant as playthings for some of 
my great grandchildren.’ 

“The power of the pulley is 
understood by them, and is ap- 
plied on board all their large vese 
sels, but always in a single state ; 
at least, I never observed a block 
with more than one wheel in it. 
The principle of che lever should 
also seem to be well known, as all 
their valuable wares, even silver 
aud goid, are weighed with the 
steelyard: and the tooth and pi- 
nion wheels are used in the cone 
struction of their self-moving toys, 
and in all their rice-millsthatare put 
in motion by a water wheel. But 
none of the mechanical powers are 
applied on the great scale to tacili- 
tate and to expedite labour. Sim- 
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plicity is the leading feature in all 
their contrivances that relate to 
the arts and manufactures. The 
tools of every artificer are of a 
construction ie most simple that 
it should seem possible to make 
them, and yet each tool is so 
contrived as to answer several 
purposes. Thus, the bellows of 
the blacksmith, which is nothing 
more than a hollow cylinder of 
wood, with a valvular piston, 
beside blowing the fire, serves for 
his seat when set on end, and as a 
box to contain the rest of his tools. 
Vhe barber’s bamboo basket, that 
contains his apparatus, is also the 
seat for his customers. The join- 
er makes use of his rule as a walk- 
ing stick, and the chest that holds 
his tools serves him as a bench to 
work on. The pedlar’s box and a 
large umbrella are sufficient for 
him to exhibit all his wares, and 
to form his litdle shop. 

« Tittle can be satd in favour of 
the state of the fine arts in this 
country. Of their pociry, modern 
and antient, I have givena speci- 
men; but I think it right once 
more to observe that, with regard 
to Asiatic compositions, Euro- 
peans cannot form a proper judg- 
ment; and more especially of those 
of the Chinese, which to the myste- 


rious and obscure expressions of 
metaphor, add the duadvantage of 


a language that speaks but little to 
the ear; a whole sentence, or a 
combination of ideas, being some- 
times shut up in 2 short monosyl- 
lable, whose beauties are most 
studiously addressed to the sense 
-of seeing alone. 

“Of the other two sister arts, 
painting and music, a more decided 
opinion may be passed. Of the 
latter I have little to Observe. It 
does not seem to be cultivated as a 
science: it is neither learned as an 


elegant accomplishment, nor prac. 
tised as an amusement of remtee] 
life, except by those females who 
are educated for sale, or by such as 
hire themselves out for the enter. 
tamment of those who may be in. 
clined to purchase their favours, 
And as the Chinese differ in their 
ideas from all other nations, these 
women play generally apon wind 
instruments, such as small pipes and 
Autes ; whilst the favourite instry. 
ment of the men is the guitar, or 
something not very unlike it, some 
of which have two strings, some 
four, and others seven. Eunuehs, 
and the lowest class of persons, are 
hired to play ; anc the merit of a 
performance should seem to con- 
sist in the intenseness of the noise 
brought out of the different instr. 
ments. The gong, or, as they call 
it, the Joo, is ‘Senirahly adapted fur 
this purpose. This instrument isa 
sort of dillote kettle, or rather the 
iid of a kettle, which they strike 
with a wooden mallet covered with 
leather. The composition is said 
to be copper, tin, and bismuth. 
They have also a kind of clarinet, 
three or four different sorts ot 
trumpets, and a stringed instru 
ment not unlike a_ violoncello. 
Their sing is a combination of un- 
even reeds of bamboo, not unlike 
the pipe of Pan; the tones are far 
from being disagreeable, but tts 
construction isso wild and irregular, 
that it does not appear to» be re 
ducible to anv kind of scale. Their 
kettle drums are generally shaped 
like barrels; and these, as well 
as different-sized bells fixed in 4 
frame, constitute parts in their s4 
cred music. They have also an 
instrument of music which consists 
of stones, cut into the shape of a 
carpenter’s square, each eget. 13 
pended by the corner im 4 WoOe™ 
frame. ‘Those which I saw asa 
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ed to belong to that species of the 
siliceous genus usually called gneiss, 
a sort of slaty granite. In the 
Keswick museum are musical 
stones of the same kind, which 
were picked up in a rivulet at the 
foot of Skiddaw mountain; but 
these seem to contain small pieces 
ofblack shorl or tourmaline. — It is 
indeed the boast of their historians, 
that the whole empire of nature has 
been laid under contribution in 


order to complete their system of 


music: that the skins of animals, 
the fibres of plants, metals, stones, 
and baked earths, have all been 


employed in the production ot 


sounds. Their instruments, it is 
true, are sufficiently varied, both 
asto shape and materials, but I 
know ot none that is even tolerable 
toan European ear. An English 
gentleman in Cauton took some 
pains to colJect the various instru- 
nents of the country, of which the 
annexed plate is a representation ; 
but his catalogue is not complete. 

“ A Chinese band generally 
plays, or endeavours to play, in 
unison, and sometimes an imstru- 
ment takes the octave; but they 
Never attempt to play ia separate 
parts confining their art to the me- 
ody only, if | may venture to ap- 
ply a name of so much sweetness 
to an aggregation of harsh sounds. 
They have not the least notion of 
counter-point, or playing in parts; 
an invention indeed to which the 
elegant Greeks had not arrived, 
and which was unknown in Eu- 
rope as well as Asia, until the 
monkish ages, ’— 

“It is scarcely necessary to add 
any thing further with regard to 
the state of painting in China. I 
shall only observe, that the empe- 
ror’s favourite draughtsman, who 
m2y of course be supposed as good 
or better than others of the same 
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profession in the capital, was sent 
to make drawings of some of the 
principal presents to carry to his 
master, then in Tartary, as eluci- 
dations of the descriptive cata- 
logue. This man, aiter various 
unsuccessful attempts to design 
the elegant time-pieces of Vulliamy, 
supported by beautiful figures of 
white marble, supplicated my as- 
sistance in a matter which he re- 
presented as of the last importance 
to himself. It was in vain to as- 
sure him that I was no draughts- 
man; he was determined to ae 
the proof of it; and he departed 
extremely well satisfied in obtain. 
ing a very mean performance with 
the pencil, to copy after or cover 
with his China ink. Every part of 
the machines, except the naked 
figures which supported the time- 
piece, and a barometer, he drew 
with neatness and accuracy; but all 
his attempts to copy these were un- 
successful. Whether it was owing 
to any real difficulty that exists in 
the nice turns and proportions of 
the human figure, or that by being 
better acquainted with it we more 
readily perceive the defects in 
the imitation of it, or from the 
circumstance cf the human form 
being conceaied in this coun- 
try in louse folding robes, that 
caused the Chinese draughtsman 
so completely to fail, I leave to the 
artists of our own country to de- 
termine: but the fact was as I 
state it; all his attempts to draw 
these figures were preposterous. 

‘« As to those specimens of beau- 
tiful flowers, birds, and insects, 
sometimes brought over to Europe, 
they are the work of artists at Can- 
ton, where, from being in the habit 
of copying prints and drawings, 
carried thither for the purpose of 
being transferred to porcelain, or 
as articles of commerce, they have 
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acquired a better taste than in the 
interior parts of the country. 
Great quantities of porcelain are 
sent from the potteries to Canton 
perfectly white, that the purchaser 
may have them painted to his own 
pattern: and specimens of these 
bear testimony that they are no 
mean copyists. It has been ob- 
served, however, that the subjects 
of natural history, painted by them, 
are frequently incorrect ; that it is 
no unusual thing to meet with the 
flower of one plant set upon the 
stalk of another, and having the 
leaves of a third. ‘This may for- 
merly have been the case, from 
their following imperfect patterns, 
or from supposing they could im- 
prove nature; but having found 
that the representations of natural 
objects are m more request among 
foreigners, they pay a stricter at- 
tention to the subject that may be 
required ; and we found them in- 
deed such scrupulous copyists, as 
not only to draw the exact number 
of the retals, the stamina, and pis- 
tilla of a flower, but also the very 
number of leaves, with the thorns 
or spots on the foot-stalk that sup- 
ported it. They will even count 
the number of scales on a fish, and 
mark them out in their representa- 
tions; and it is impossible to imi- 
tate the brilliant colours of nature 
more closely. I brought home 
several drawings of plants, birds, 
and insects, that have been greatly 
admired for their accuracy and 
close colouring ; but they want 
that effect which the proper appli- 
cation cf light and shade never 
fails to produce. The coloured 
prints of Europe that are carried 
out to Canton are copied there 
with wonderful fidelity. But in 
doing this, they exercise no judg- 
ment of their own. Every defect 
and blemish, orginal or accidental, 
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they are sure to copy, being mere 
servile imitators, and not in the 
least feeling the force or the beaut 
of any specimen of the arts that 
may come before them; for the 
same person who is one day em 


ployed in copying a beautiful Ey. 


ropean print, will sit down the next 
to a Chinese drawing replete with 
absurdity. 

Whatever may be the progress 
of the arts in the port of Canton, 
they arenotlikely toexperiencemuch 
improvement in the interior parts 
of the country, or in the capital, 
It was the pride rather of the mo 
narch, and of his ministers, that 
made them reject the proposal of 
Castaglione to establish a school for 
the arts, than the apprehension, as 
stated by the missionaries, that the 
rage for painting would become 
so general, as to be prejudicial to 
useful Jabour. 

“ Ina country where painting is 
at so low an ebb, it would be in 

rain to expect much execution 
from the chisel. Grotesque — 
of ideal beings, and monstrous dis- 
tortions of nature, are sometimes 
seen upon the ballustrades of 
bridges, and in their temples, 
where the niches are filled with gi- 
gantic gods of baked clay, some- 
times painted with, gaudy colours, 
anf! sometimes plastered over 
with gold leaf, or covered with 
a coat of varnish. ‘Hey are as 
little able to mode! as to draw the 
human figure with any degree ot 
correctness. In the whole empire 
there is nota statue, a hewn pillar, 
or a column that deserves to be 
mentioned. Latye four-sided blocks 
of stone or wood are frequently 
erected neur te fates of Cites, with 
inscriptions upon them, meant to 
perpetuate the memory Ol certain 
distinenished characters 3 but they 
are neither € bjects of grandeur <a" 
ornaments 
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gmament, having a much closer 
resemblance to a gallows than to 
triumphal arches, as the mis- 
sionaries, for what reason I know 
not, have thought fit to call 
them. 

« Next to the pagodas, the most 
conspicuous objects are the gates 
of cities. These are generally 
square buildings, ote several 
stories above the arched gateway, 
and, like the temples, are covered 
with one or more large projecting 
roofs. But the most stupendous 
work of this country is the great 
wall that divides it from northern 
Tartary. Itis built exactly upon 
the same plan as the wall of Pekin, 
being a mound of earth cased on 


-. each side with bricks or stone. 
The astonishitig magnitude of the 


fabric consists not so much in the 
plan of the work, as in the immense 
distance of fifteen husudred miles 
over which it is. extended, over 
mountains of two or three thousand 
feet in height, across deep valleys 
and rivers. But the elevations, 
plans and sections of this wall and 
its towers have been taken with 
such truth and accuracy by the late 
captain Parish, of the royal artil- 
lery, that all further description 
would be superfiypus. ‘hey are 
to be found in sir George Staun- 
ton’s valuable account otf the em- 
bassy to China. 

“ ‘he same emperor, who is said 
to have committed the barbarous 
act of destroying the works of the 
learned, raised this stupendous fa- 
brie, which has no parallel in the 
Whole world, not even in the pyra- 
mids of Egypt; the magnitude of 
the largest of these contzining only 
avery small portion of the quantity 
oO matter comprehended in the 
great wall of China. ‘lhis indeed 
ss sO enormous, that admitting, 
What I believe has never been de- 
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nied, its length to be fifteen hun- 
dred miles, and the dimensions 
throughout pretty much the same 
as where it was crossed by the Bri- 
tish embassy, the materials of all 
the dwelling-houses of England 
and Scotland, supposing them to 
amount to one million eight hun- 
dred thousand, and to average on 
the whole two thousand cubic feet 
of masonry or brick-work, are bare- 


«ly equivalent to the bulk or solid 


contents of. the great wall of China. 
Nor are the projecting massy tow- 
ers of stone and brick included in 
this calculation. ‘These alone, sup- 
posing them to continue throuph- 
out at bow-shot distance, were cal- 
culated to contain as much mason- 
ry and brickwork as all London. 
To give another idea of the mass 
of matter in this stupendous fabric, 
it may be observed, that it is more 
than sufficient to surround the cir- 
cumference of the earth on two of 
its great circles, with two walls, 
each six feet high and two feet 
thick! It is to be understood, 
however, that in this calculation is 
included the earthy part in the mid- 
dle of the wall. 

“ ‘Turning from an object, which 
the great doctor Johnson was of 
opimon would be an honour to any 
one to say that his grandfather had 
seen, another presents itself scarce- 
ly inferior in point of grandeur, 
and greatly excellmg it in general 
utility. This is what has usually 
been called the imperial or grand 
canal, an inland navigation oF wach 
extent and magnitude as to stand 
unrivalled in the history of the 
world. J may safely say that, in 
pomt of magnitude, our most ex- 
tensive inland navigation of Eng- 
land can no more be compared to 
the grand trunk that intersects 
China, than a park or garden fish- 
pond to the great lake of Winan- 
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dermere. The Chinese ascribe an 
antiquity to this work higher by 
many centuries than to that of the 
rvn a 3 $ 1 ha a > r T: +7 bh a 
great wall; but the Tartars pr 


7} 
ecaaail century, ul sae ry the Mon- 
gul government. ‘The probability 
is, that an effeminate and shameful 
administration had suffered it to 
fall into decay, and that the more 
active Tartars caused it to undergo 
a thorough repair: at present tt 
exhibits no appearances of great an- 
tquity. The bridges, the stone 
piers of the flood- -gates, the quays, 
and the retaining walls of the 
earthen embankments, are compa- 

ratively new. Whether it has ori- 
ginally been constructed by Chi- 
nese or ‘Tartars, the concepticn ot 
such an undertaking, and the man- 
ner in which it is executed, imply 
a degree of science and Ingen ult y 
beyond what T suspect we should 
now find in the country, either in 
one or the other of these people. 
The general surtace of the country 
and other favourable circumstances 
have contributed very materially 
to assist th projector, but a great 
eal of skill and manzgement, 
well as of immense Inhbour, are con- 
spicnousthroughoutthe wholework. 

“ 7 shall endeavour to convey 


» 

in a few words, a cgeners] idea of 
. . ’ . . , 

the rrinc ciples on which this erand 
undcert: king has been carried on. 


wibas 


All the rivers of note in China fall 
from the hich lands ot ‘Tartarvy, 
which lie to the northward of Thi- 


bet, crossing the s of this em- 


+e 
pr tel bhas 
pire m their descent to the sea trom 
west to east. The inlend naviga- 
tion being carried from nerth to 
oemee these sien or} 
souta cuts these rivers ato rion 
angles, the smaller streams of 
which terminating im it aftord a 
constant supply of water; and the 
three great rivers, the Fu-bo to the 
north, the Yellow river towards the 






hich in these 
ments, which m3 Uiese p! 


middle, and the Yang-tse-ki ‘are ts 
the south, mtersecting the canal, 
carry off the supe erty LOUS water 
to the sea. The tormer, therefore 
are the feeders, and the latter the dix 
cn i? MSy © it the g Treat trunk of the 
canal. <A rion el ot difficulties 
must have arisen in ommodatineg 
the general Jevel of the eanal to 
the several levels of the teeding 
streams; for, notwith standing al} 
the favourable circumstances of 
the face of the countr: yy it has been 
found necessary in many pla "es to 
cut down to the depth of sixty or 
seventy feet below the surface; and, 
m others, to raise m Ounds of earth 
upon lakes and swamps and 
marshy grounds, of such a length 
znd magnitude that nothing short 
of absolute command over mult. 
tudes could have a compli ished an 
undertakine, whose immensity ts 
only excee led | vy the oreat w all. 
These eivantic canter kments are 
titnttiirain ; carried thro h lake s of 
sover ! mi! Cs mn dh: nN eter, between 
which the water 1s forced u up toa 
aie COL iderably above that of 
the lake + andin such situations we 
ved this enormous 
aquednet yliding alone at the rate of 


sometimes oO 


three moves ap hour. Few parts of tt 
are level: 1 come places it hae 
little or no current; one day we 
h id it settiny to the so ithward 
the rate of one, two, or three miles 
oy hour, the next to Ure northward, 
ond frequently on the same day 
e feund it stationary, ; ind running 
m opposite rect! 17S, qT his be 
lancing of the lev e} was effected by 
Hood-eates thrown across at certan 
distances to to elevate oT depress 


the herg! tottire water a fOW INCI, 


as ment appear ti 
4 7 aie : iol > syyy)i Vv 
and these stoppages are Supa 


planks sit Wie IM LroOVves, that 


to be necessary 5 


ire 
4 . re } fe 
of two stone abm 
laces cone 
tract 


ent mto the sides 


at none afb fs fe 
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tract the canal to the width of 
about thirty feet. ‘There ts not a 
lock nor, except these, a su gle in- 
terruption to 2 continued naviga- 
tion ot six hundred miles. 

+ The cemeteries, or re *positories 
of th e dead, exhibit a mien creater 
variety of monumental architecture 
than the dwellings of the living can 
boast of. Someindeed deposit the 
remains of their ancestors in houses 
that difer in nothing trom those 
they inhabited while living, except 
im their diminutive size; others 
prefer a square vault, ornamented 
in such a manner as fancy may 
suggest; some make choice of a 
hexagon to cover the deceased, and 
others of an octagon. ‘The round, 
the triangular, the square, and 
multuncular column is indifierent- 
ly raised over the grave of a Chi- 
nese ; biti hws most common torm 
ofa monument to the remains of 
persons Oi yin consists in three 
terraces, one above another, in- 
closed by ct ireul: tr walls. The door 
orentrance of the vault is m the 
centre ot th e es terrace, 
covered with anauppro; riate inscrip- 
tion; and He ure } ar ves and 
horses and cattle, w hh e Y Crede 
tures that, when living, were sub- 
servicnt to them and added to their 
pleasures, are employed atter their 
death to decorate the terraces of 
their tombs. ; 


y 
re 5 
, 
Lit 


© Ouw gratia currim 
Armorumque fuit vivis, qux cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure ree 
po tos.” 


Virait, @neid vi. 


‘ Those pleasi ing cares the heroes felt, 


alive, 
For chariots, steeds, and a arms, in death 
survive. Pir. 


; 
Pa It may he considered as super- 
Muous, after what has been said, to 


sbiloso ey that 1 ) br tach or natural 
hy 
POuOsOphy is made a study, or a 


pursuit, in China. The practical 
application of some of the most ob- 
vious effects produced by natural 
causes could not escape the obser- 
vation of a people who had, at an 
early period, attained so high a de- 
gree of civilization; but, satisfied 
with the practical part, they pushed 
their inquiries no farther. Of 
pneumatics, hydrostatics, clectri- 
city, and ys apuom: they may be 
said to have little or no knowle dee; 
aa their optics extend not beyond 
the making of convex and con- 
cave lenses of rock cryst il to ase 
sist the sight in magnifying, or 
throwing more rays upon, small 
objects, and, by collecting to a fo- 
cus the rays of the sun, to set fire 
to combustible substances. ‘These 
lenses are cut with a saw and alter- 
wards polished, the powder of 
crystal betag used in both opera- 
tions. ‘lo "polish diamonds they 
make use of the powder of adi 
mantine spar, or the corundum 
stone. In cuiting different kinds 
of stone into groups of figures, 
houses, Mountains, and sometimes 
into whole landscapes, they ¢: 
more of persever ing labour, of a 
termination to othdue dt ficulties 
schich were not WOi ak the subduing, 
than veal ingenuity. Among the 
many remarkable instances of this 
kind cf labour, there is one mn th 
possession cf the right honoureh! 
Charles Greville, that deserves to 
be noticed. It is a group of well 
formed, excavated, and highly or- 
ramented ‘bottles, covered with fo- 
liage and figures, raised in the 
manner of the antique cameos, 
with movexhle ring-handles st: 9 
ingona hase or ped: ‘stal; the whole 
cut out of one solid he k of clear 
rock ad dana Yet this laborious 
trifle was bably sold for a few 


iscuover 


i’ 


{Cc 


dollars in China. [It was bought 

‘nm London for about thirty pound 

In azoOnuon for about tuirty pounds, 
O 4 where 
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where {t could not have been made 
for many times that sum, if, indeed, 
it could have been made at all. 
All their spectacles that I have 
seen were crystal set in horn, tor- 
toise-shell, or ivory. The single 
Microscope ts In common use, but 
my have never hit t wpon the effect 

approximating objects by com- 
binize two or more lenses, a dis- 
covery indeed to which in Europe 
we are more indebted to chance than 
to the result of scientific 
I observed at Var: PNP. 
kind of mayte lantern, and a came- 
ra obscura, neither of which, al- 
though evicently of Chinese work- 
man hip, app wed to wearthe marks 
of a national invention. I should 
rather conclu ide, that they were 
per: of tl Ose si rikine mid curtous 
experiments which the early Jesuits 
ciplayed at court, in order to 
astonish the émperor with their 


pr found tall, and rare 


inquiry. 
na rude 


the ir Tre- 


putation as men ot learning. OF 


} . 1 
the cmires Chinoues they may, 
| . ‘ 
perhaps, ciaim the mvention, and 
hi pyrot CI nv th ww i] EN pues may 


be reckoned rmiuch superior to any 
thine which has hitherto been ex- 
hibited ia that art in FE urope 

“ A convex lens is among the 
usual ippen lees to the tobacco 


pipe. With these they are in the 
daily habit of iehtirne their pipes 
nee the great ane r Jens madi 
yy Mr. Parker of Fleet-street, and 
arried out among the presents for 
the emperor, was an object that ex- 
cited no acdmirition in the minc 

of the Chinese. The difficulty of 


| ow 4 4 


Mm: iking alens of such maenitrde 
perfect, } r free from flaw, and its 
extraord niry powers, could not be 
cea stor d, cl conn vwentiv nor 
appr ‘crated ! the \ dalthe oh 
In Hs, short space Of jour see nds 


nw COM lete ly melt 


TNeIT Dist 


cown one et 


| % 
f | ppei al | r 3 when Tre 
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sun was more than forty degrees 
beyond the meridian, it made no 
impression of surprise on their un. 
informed minds. The only in- 
quiry they made about it was, 
whether the substance was crystal ; 
but being informed it was glass, 
they turned away with a sort of dis. 
dain, as if they would say » Isalump 
of glass a preper present to offer to 
our great When 1gatee ter: prime mi. 
nister, /79-te/urg-tone, inorder tocon. 
vinceus how very f: vail ir articles of 
such a nature were to him, lighted 
hit pipe very composedly at the fo. 
cus, but hed a narrow escape from 
singe ing his = sleeve, which 
would certainly have happened had 
J not given him a sudden push. 
He seemed, however, to be tmsen- 
sible of his danger, and walked off 
without the least concern, 

6 a in selecting the many 
valuable > presents relatn 1g to science, 
their knowledge and le. irning had 
been ere atly over-rated. They 
had little esteem for what they 
could not comprehend , and speci. 


] 4 e 
mens of art served only to excite 


their yealousy, and to wound theif 
pride. Whenever a future em 
bassy shall be sent to }ekin, | 
chould recommend articles ot gy Nd, 
silver, and steel, children’s “toys 
and trinkets, and ones a few 
spegimens “a Derby: shire spar, ith 
the finest broad cloth and kersey- 
meres, in oealttanes to all others; 
for, in their present state, they are 
to’ ally incapable of appreciatin 
- thing frre: at or excc ent m the 
arts and sciences. 
“To alleviate the aff ctions of 


, 


mankind, and to assu: ane the P: ain 
\ hich the human frame is liable to 
suiier, Must have heen among the 
¢ ich ' tucie ne ty) 
! e history of 


and according! y, in 
antient kingd 
practitioners ¢ 


Ins, we find the 


of the healing at 
| ee ~ded 
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garded even to adoration. Chi- 
ron, the preceptor ot Achilles, and 
the master of A¢sculapius, was 
transferred to the heavens, where 
he still shines under the name of 
Sjcittarius. Among these na 
tions, indeed, whichwe call savage, 
there is usually shown a more than 
ordinary respect tor such ot their 
countrymen as are most skilled in 
removing obstructions, allaying tu- 
mors, healing bruises, and, gene- 
rally speaking, Who can apply re- 
jief to misery. But the Chinese, 
who seem to differ in thei opinions 
from all the rest of mankind, 
whether civilized or savage, pay 
litthe respect to the toerapeutic art. 
They have established no pt ibhic 


schools for the study of medicine, 

! pursuit of it lead to 
honours, rank, or fortune. Such 
as takeupthe profession are gene. 
raliy of ag imterior class 3 and the 
eunuch: about the }) | ice ure COll- 
sidered among their best physt- 


Ciatns. Au cording to their own 
account, the books on medicine 

caped the fire, by which they pre- 
tend the works of learning were 
consumed, m the reign of Shee. 
wbingetee, two hundred Yeats be- 
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On the Mopirr 

(Irom ] Mr. HI OW “ARD’S 

e per . the increased attention 
hich has been civen to me- 


teorolory, the study of the various 


appearances of water suspended in 
thy iMOosmiere vs “oT in inter. 
est i? al d even me ‘i mich 
of tat pursurt : 

- lf clo { \\ eme mere ‘. lt 
of tl condensation of vapor n 
fi; F CS Gof i D “y \ 1¢ hy 


fore the Christian era; and yet the 
best of their medical books of the 
present day are little better than 
mere herbals, specifying the names 
and enumerating the qualities of 
certain plants. The knowledge of 
these plants and of their supposed 
Virtues goes a great way towards 
constituting a physician. Those 
most commonly employed are gin- 
seng, rhubarb, and China-root. A 
few preparations are also found in 
their pharmacoperia from the animal 
and the mineral kingdoms. In 
the former they eniploy snakes, 
beetles, centipedes, and the aureliz 
of the silk worm and other insects; 
the meloe and the bee are used for 
blisters. In the latter, saltpetre, 
sulphur, native cinnabar, and a 
few other articles, are occasionally 
presctibed. Opium is taken asa 
medicine, but more generally asa 
cordial to exhilarate the spirits. 
Though the imporiation of | this 
drug is strictly prohibited, yet, as 
I have betore observed, vast quan- 
tities are annually smuggled into 
the country from Bengal and from 
Europe, through the connivance 
of the custom-house officers.” 
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they occupy, if their variations 
were produced by the movements 
of the atmosphere alone, then in- 
deed might the study of them be 
deemed an useless pursuit of sha- 
dows, an attempt to describe form: 
which, being the sport of winds, 
must be ever varying, and there- 

fore not to be define d. 
“ But however the erroneous ad. 
nilss! it 
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mission of this opinion may have 


operated to prevent attention to 


hem, the case ts not $0 with clouds. 

They are subject to certain distinct 
moditications, prodnced by the gee 
neral causes which enect all the va- 
rations of the atmosphere: they 
are commonly as mood visible indi- 
cations of the operation ot these 
causes, asis the countenitnce ot the 
state ot a person’s mind or body. 


“ Tt as the frequent observation of 
the countenance of the sky, and of 


its connection with the present and 
ensumg phenomena, that const- 
tutes the antient and popular me- 
teorology. ‘Phe want of this branch 
of know lodge — thic , predic- 
tions of the pl hilosopher (who im 
attending only to his instruments 
may be said only to examine the 
pulse of the atmosphere ) less gve- 
nerally successful than those of the 
weather-wise marine: 
niin. 

“ With the latter, the dependence 
of their labours on the state of the 


husband- 


atmosphere, and the direction of 
its Currents, creates a necessity of 


frequent observation, which m_ tts 
turn produces experience. 
« But as thys experience ts usual. 


ly con igre d only to the memory of 


the POSsessor, in 2 contesed mass 
of simple aphorisms, ioe a 

sulting from it ts ina manner in- 
communicable; for, however va- 
Juable these links when ino connec- 
tion with the rest of the chain, thev 
often serve, when taken singly, 


only to mislead; and the power of 


connecting them, in order to form 
a judgment up on occasion, resides 
only m the mind betore which their 
relations have passed, though per- 
haps imperceptibly, in review. In 
order to enable the meteorolo- 

frist to apply the key of analysis 
to the experience of others, as 
well as to record his own with 


brevity and precision, it may per. 
haps be allow able hea introduce a 
niethodical nomenclature, applica. 
bie to the Var ious »i0Orms of Suspend. 
ed water, or, in other words, to 
the modifications of cloud, 

* By modification is to be un 
derstood simply the structure or 
manier Of aggregation, not the 
pree ise form or magniiude ; which 
indeed varies every moment in 
most clouds. They principal modi. 
heations are commonly a: distin. 
guishable from each other as a tree 
from a hill, or the latter trom a 
lake 3 although clouds m the same 
modification, considered with re. 
spect to each other, have often only 
the common rese mb ices which 
exist among trees, hills, or lakes, 
taken generally 

“The nomenclature is drawn 
fromthe Latin. ‘I'he reasons tor 
having recourse toa dead language 
torterms to be adopted by the learn. 
ed of different nations are obvious. 
Ifit should be asked why the Greek 
was not preferred, after the example 
ot chemustry, the author answers, 
that the objects being to be defin ed 
bv visible characters, as in natural 
history, it was desirable that the 
terms adopted should at once cone 
vey the idea of these, and render a 
recourse fo definitions needle sto 
such as understand the literal sease, 
which p95" more would, it ts con- 
cluded, in Latin than im Greek 
words. 

‘'lhere are three simple and di- 
stinet modifications, mi any one ol 
which the agpregate of minute 
drops called a ck sud may be form- 
ed, increase to its greatest extent 
and finally decrease and disappee™ 

‘6 But th e sume: aggregate W) hich 
has been formed in one moditica- 
tion, upon : a change in the att nd- 
ant circumstances, may pass Ml 
another. 
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«Or it may continue a const- 
derable time m an intermediate 
state, partaking of the characters 
of two modifications ; and tt may 
also disap peu in this Stage, Or res 
turn to the first modification, 

“ Lastly, aggregates separately 
formed in different modincations 
may unite and pass “ee dong exhi- 
biting ditlerent chara sin ditte- 
rent parts, or 2 portion of a simple 
aygregate may pass ito another 
modiheation without separating 
from the remainder of th e mass. 

“ Hence, together with the simple, 
it becomes necessary to admit im- 
termediate and compound modif- 
cations, and to Impose names on 
such of them as are worthy of no- 
tice. 

“The simple modifientions are 
thus named and dcetined : 

“1. Cirrus. Def. Nitbes CUrAata, 
tenuissima, qua unidique C) oscut. 

“Parallel, Hexuons. or civercine 
fibres, extensible ia any or im ul 
directions. 

69. Cumulus. Def. Nabes cumu. 
lata, densa, sur un crescens. 

“ Convexorconicalheaps,merease 
mg wpward from a hortzontal base. 

“3. Stratus. diez. Nubes strata, 
aque ny €Xpans t, ceorsum 
crescens. 

“A widely extended, continuous, 
horizontal sheet, increesing from 
stow. 


a —_ ition ot the Latin 


saad sis alittle foreed. But 
the disiaadinn: drotum, did not 


agree in its termination with the 
other two, and is besides wlready 
used in a different sense even on 
this subje ct, C. @. AS ralum of Civike ds; 
vet it was desirable to keep the de- 
tivation from the verb sferns, as tts 
s‘ignifications agree so weil with the 
Circumstances of this cloud. 

“ The intermediate modifications 
which require to be noticed are: 


“4. Cirro-cumulus. Def. Nubdeculz 
densiores subrotunde et quasi in 
dgmine apposite. 

‘Small, well defined roundish 
masses, in close horizontal arranges 
ment. 

“5. Cirre-stratus. Def. Nubes ex- 
tenuata sub-coneava vel undulata, 
Nubecula hujus modi apposite. 

“ Horizontalor slightly inclined 
nvasses, attenuated towards a part 
or the whole of their circumterence, 
bent vaguahaly wage: or undulated, SC. 
pura or in groups consisting of 
smuil yr oad having these charac. 
cCrs. 

“ The compound modifications 
are? 

“6. Cumulo-stratus. Def. Nubes 
densa, basim plinam undique su- 
percrescens, vel caujus moles longin- 
qua videtur partim plana partim 
cunrulata. 

“Phe cirro-stratus blended with 
the cumulus, 2nd etier appearing 
intermixed wi h the heaps of the 
idding aw: ides pread 
structure to iis base. 

“7 Cumuloecirro-stratus vei Nimbus. 
Def. Nubes vel nubium congeries 
pluviam ethindens. 

"he rat cloud. A cloud or sy 
stem of clouds trom which rain ts 
falling. lt : jorizontal sheet, 
above which the cirrus spreads, 
while the cummins enters it laterally 
and trom benoat). 

© Of the Cr rus 

“ Clouds in this modification ap- 
pear to bave the least density, the 
eveatest clevation, and the ereatest 
variety of extent and direction, 
They are the earliest appearance 
after serenc weather. they are 
first dicated by a few threads pen- 
cille ‘, ; tS it Were, on t ag say T oe 
increase in length, and wew ones 
are in the mean time added lateral- 
ly. Often the first-iormed threads 
serve as stems lo support humerous 
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branches, which in their turn give 
rise to others. 

“The increase is sometimes per- 
fectly indeterminate, at others it 
has a very decided direction. Thus, 
the first few threads being once 
formed, the remainder shall be pro- 

gated either in one, two, or more 

trecuions laterally, or obliquely 
upward or downward, the direction 
being often the same in a great 
numberof clouds visible at the 
same time: for the oblique descend- 
ing tutte shall appear to converge 
towards a point in the horizon, and 
the long straight streaks to meet in 
opposite points therein; which is 
the optical effect of parallel exten. 
sion. 

“Their duration is uncertain, vae 
rying froma few minutes after the 
first appearance to an extent of 
many hours. Itis long when they 
appear alone and at great heights, 
aud shorter when they are formed 
Jower and in the vicinity of other 
clouds. 

“This modification, although m 
appearance almost motionless, is 
intimately connected with the vari- 
able mouons ot the atmosphere. 
Considering that clouds of this kind 
have long been deemed a progno- 
stic ot wind, it is extraordinary 
that the nature of this connection 
should not have been more studied, 
asthe knowledge of it might have 
been productive of useful results. 

“In fair weather, with light va- 
riable breezes, the sky is seldom 
quite clear ot small groups of the 
oblique cirrus, which frequently 
come on from the leeward, and the 
direction of their increase is to 
windward. Contmued wet wea- 
ther is attended with horizontal 
sheets at this cloud, which subside 
quickly and pass to the cirro-strae 
Tus. 
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and denser, and usually in the quar. 
ter Opposite to that from which the 
storm arises. Steady high winds 
are also preceded and attended by 
streaks running quite across the sky 
in the direction they blow in. 

Rae The relations of tis modifica. 
tion with the state of the barometer, 
thermometer, hygrometer, and 
electrometer, have not yet been 
atiended to, 

© Of the Cumulus, 

“Clouds in this modification are 
commonly of the most dense struc. 
ture: they are tormed in the lower 
atmosphere, and move along with 
the current which is next the earth, 

«A small regu ir spot first Ape 
pears, and ts, as it were, the nu. 
cleus on which they increase. ‘The 
lower surface continues irregularly 
plane, while the upper rises into 
conical or hemispherical heaps; 
which may afterwards continue 
long nearly of the same bulk, or 
rapidly rise to mountains. 

‘Jn the tormer case they are usu- 
ally numerous and near togeiher, in 
the latter few and distant; but 
whether there are few or many, 
their bases always lie nearly in one 
horizontal plane, and their imcrease 
upward is somewhat proportionate 
tothe extent of base, and nearly 
alike in many that appear at once. 

“ Their appearance, increase, and 
disappearance, in fair weather, are 
often periodical, and keep pace 
with the temperature of the day. 
Thus they will begin to form some 
hours after sun-rise, arrive at the 
maximum in the hottest part of 
the afternoon, then go on cinunit 
ing, and totally disperse avout sun- 
set. 

« But in changeable weath® 
they partake of the vicissitudes 0 
the atmosphere ; sometimes it 
r.ting almost as soon as formes’ 
at athers suddenly formmg 2° ©" 
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quickly passing to the compound 
modifications. 

«The cumulus of fair weather 
has a moderate elevation and ex- 
rent, and a well defined rounded 
surface. Previous to ram it in- 
creases more rapidly, appears lower 
in the atmosphere, and with its 
surface full of loose fleeces or pro- 
tuberances. 

« The formation of large cumult 
to leeward in a strong wind, indi- 
sates the approach of a calm with 
raine When they do not disappear 
or subside about sun-set, but con- 
tinue to rise, thunder is to be ex- 
pected in the neght. 

“Independently of the beauty 
and magnificence it adds to the face 
of nature, the cumulus serves to 
skreen the earth trom the direct 
rays of the sun, by its multiplied 
reflections to diffuse, and, as it 
were, economize the lig!.:, and also 
to convey the product of evapora- 


tion to a distance from the place of 


its origm. The relations of the 
cumulus with the state of the baro- 
meter, &c. have not yet been enough 
attended to. 

Of the S'raius. 

“ This modification has a mean 
degree of density. 

“Tris the lowest of clouds, since 
its inferior surface commonly rests 
on the earth or water. 

“Contrary to the last, which 
may be consider ed as be longi: if to 
the day, this is proper iy the « <i d 
of night; the time of its first ap- 
pearance being abaut sun-set. It 
comprehends all those creeping 
mists which in calm evening ascend 
mM spreading sheets (like an mun- 
dation of water) from the bottom 
of valleys and the surface of lakes, 
fivers, &c, 

- {ts duration is frequently 
through the nicht. 


“On the return of the sun the 


level surface of this cloud begins 
to put on the appearance of cumu- 
lus, the whole at the same time 
separating from the ground. “The 
continuity is next destroyed, and the 
cloud ascends and evaporates, or 
passes off with the appearance of 
the nascent cumulus. 

“ This has been long experienced 
as a prognostic of fair weather, and 
indeed there is none more serene 
than that which is ushered in by it. 
The relation of the stratus to the 
state of the atmosphere as indicated 
by the barometer, &c. appe iTS LOLs 
withstanding to have passed hither- 
to without due attention. 

os Of the Cirre-cumutus, 

“The cirrus, having continued 
for some time increasing or station. 
ary, usually passes etther te the 
cirro-cumulus or the CLITO=s tiratus, 
at the same time descendi iv lo’ 
lower station in the atm sphere. 

“The cirro-cumulus is formed 
from a cirrus, or from a number 
of small separate cirri, by the fibres 
collapsing , as it were, and passing 
into small roundish masses, in whicis 
the texture of the cirrus is no longes 
discernible, although they still re 
tain somewhat of the same relative 
arrangement. ‘This change tak 
place either throughout th C Wile 
mass at once, or progres sively tram 
one extremity to the other. In 
either Cause, the same effect.1: pTO- 
duced on a number of adiicent 
cirri at the same time and in the 
same order. It appears in so 
instances to be accelerated by t 
approach of other clouds. 

« This modification torms avery 
beautiful sky, sometimes exhibiting 
numerous distinct beds of these 
small connected clouds, floating at 
aim erent aliitudes. 

‘ The cirroscumulus is frequent 
in summer, and is attendant on 
warm and dry weather. It is also 
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occasionally and more sparingly 
scen in the intervals of showers, and 
in winter. It may either evaporate, 
or pass to the cirrus or cirro- 
stratus. 
a OF ‘ be Cn ro-stralis. 
¢'Phis cloud appears to result 


fromthe subsidence ot the fibres of 


the cirrus to a horizontal position, 
at the same time that they approach 
towards each other laterally. The 
form and relative position, when 
scen in the distance, trequently give 
the idea of shoals of fish. Yet in 
this, as in other instances, the 
structure must be attended torather 
than the form, which varies much, 
presenting at other times the ap- 
pearance of parallel bars, imnter- 


woven streaks like the grain of 


polished wood, &e. It ts always 
thickest in the middle, or at one 
extremity, and extenuated towards 
the edge. ‘The distinct appearance 
of a cirrus does not always precede 
the production of this and the last 
moditication. 

«¢ The cirro:stratus precedes wind 
and run, the near or distant ape 
preach of which May sometimes 
be estimated from its creater or less 
abundance and permanence. [i 1s 
almost always to be seen in the in- 
tervals of storms. Sometimes this 
and the civro-cunnilus appear to- 
gether in. the sky, and even alter- 
vate with each cther in the same 
clond, when the different evolu- 
tions which ensue are a curious 
spectacle, and a judgement may 
be formed of the weather likely to 
ensue by observing which moditi- 
cation prevails at last. “The cirro- 
stratus is the modification which 
most frequently and completely 
exhibits the phenomena of the solar 
and lunar nalo, and (as supposed 
trom a tew observations) the par- 
helion and parasclene also. Hence 
the reason ot the prognostic tor 
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foul weather, commorly 
~iadlgy x monty draws 
irom the appearaiice of halo 
** i hts modification is on thi 
count move peculiarly y 
Investigstion. 


Ie 
orthy ot 
' . Little 1 yet ascer. 
tained of toe relations of this and 
the last mocditication with the ba. 
rometer, &c. although, as may be 
readily supposed, they have been 
found to accord with opposite indi. 
cations of those instruments. 

= OF the Cumulo-«i ratus. 

“ The different modifications 
which have been just treated of 
sometimes give place to each other, 
at other times two or more appexr 
in the same sky; but in this case the 
clouds in the same modification lie 
mostly mthe same plane cf elevation, 
those which are more clevated ap. 
pearing through the intervals of the 
Jower, or the latter showing dark 
agaist the lighter ones above 
them. When the cumulus increases 
rapidly, # cirro-stratus is frequent. 
ly seen to form around its summit, 
reposing thereon as On a mountain, 
while the tormer cloud continnes 
discernible in some degree through 
it. “his state continues but a short 
The cirrosstratus speedily 
beconies denser and spreads, while 
the superior part of the cumulus 
extends itself ard passes into it, the 
base continumg as betore, and the 
convex — protuberances changing 
their position til they present them- 
selves Jaterally and downward. 
More rarely the cumulus alone pers 
forms this evolution, and Its supe 
rior part constitutes the incumbent 


& 
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cirro-stratus. 

“In either case a large lofty 
dense cloud is formed, which may 
be compared to a mushroom wie 
a very thick short stem. But when 
a whole sky is crowded with this 
modification, the appearances af 
more indistinct. ‘The cumul 
rises through the interstices OF Me 
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soperior: clouds, and the whole, 
seen as it passes off in the distant 
herizen, presents to the tancs 
mountains covered with snow, m- 
tersected with darker ridges and 
lakes of water, rocks and towers, 
&e. The distinct cumulo-stratus 
js formed in the interval betweenthe 
first appearance of the fleecy cu- 
mulus and the commencement ot 
rain, while the lower atmosphere 1s 
yet =~ drv > also during the ap- 
proac! h of thunder storms : the m- 
distinct appearance of it ts chiefly 
in the longe ror abe intervals of 
showers of rain, snow, or hail. 

“The cumulo-stratus chiefly af- 
fects a Mean state of the atmos phe re 
as to pressure and temperature; 
but in this respect, like the other 
modifications, it affords much room 
for future Poor vation. 

“ Of the Nimbus, or Cumulo-cirre- 
Stratus. 

“ Clouds in any one of the pre- 
ceding modifications, at the same 
degice of elevation, or in two o 
more of them at different eleva- 
tions, May increase so as complete- 
ly to obscure the sky, and at times 
put on an appearance of density 
which to the mexperienced observer 
indicates the speedy commence- 
ment of rain. {tt is nevertheless 
extremely probable, as well from 
attentive observation as from ‘a 
consideration of the several modes 
of their production, that the clouds 
While in any one of these states do 
not at any time let taf] rain. 

“ Before this effect takes place 
they have been uniformly found to 
undergo a ch: inge, atte nded with 
appear. ances sufficiently remarkable 
to constitute a distinct modifica- 
tion, ‘hese appearances, when the 
rain happens over our heads, are 
but im perlectly seen. We can then 
tuly observe, before the arrival of 
the deuser and lower clouds, or 


through their interstices, that there 
EXISTS af. a er aur. i ude a thin light 
veil, or at least a ha: ry turbidne SS. 
When this has considendllvi mcreass 
ed, we see the lower clouds spread 
themselves ull they unite in all 
points, and form one unitorm sheet. 
The rain then commences, and the 
lower clouds, arriving from the 
windward, move under this sheer 
and are successively lost init. When 
the latter cease to arrive, or when 
the sheet breaks, every ane’s expe- 
rience teaches him to expect an 
abatement or cessation ot rain. 

“But there often follows, whar 
scems hitherto to have been wniao- 
ticed, ab immediate and great ad- 
diuon to the quantity of cloud. At 
the same time the actnal cbseuri’y is 
lessened, because the wrrar wen rent, 
which now returns, gives freer pise 
sage to the rays ol light s tor on 
the cesssation of rain the lower 
broken clouds which remain rise 
into cami, and the supertor sheet 
puts on the various forms of the 
Cirro-tratus, sometimes passing to 
the ciro-cumuius, 

“If the interval be lone ets re 
th ie ne xt shower, the eieneniiasatn rus 
usually makes its appearance, whieh 
It also does sometmes vers sud- 
denly afier ihe first cessation. 

“* But we see the nature of thi. 
process more px 

distant shower in profile. 

“If the a be the onle 
cloud present ac such a time, we 
mit) observe its suy Derior part to le 
come tnfted with nascent cirri. Se- 
veral adjacent clouds also approaci 
and unite late: ally by subsidence. 

‘The cirri increase, extending 
Pies. le upward and laterally; 
after which the shower 1 iS seen fo 
commence. At other times thie 
converse takes place of whit has 
been described relative te the cer. 
sation of rain. Vhe cirro-strath: 
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is previously formed above the cu- 
mulus, and their sudden unton ts 
attended with the production of 
cirri and rain. 

“ Tneithercasethecirny gera‘e, as 
it Were, in proportion to the quantity 


of rain fallmg, and give the cloud ' 


a character by which it is easily 
known at great distances, and to 
which, in the language of mete- 
orology, we may appropriate the 
nimbus of the Latins. 

“When one of these arrives 
hastily with the wind, it brings but 
litle rain, and frequently some hail 
or driven snow. 

«“ In heavy showers, the central 
sheet once formed, ts, as it were, 
warped to windward, the cirrt being 
propagated above and against the 
lower current, while the cumul 
arriving with the latter are succes- 
sively drcught to and contribute io 
remforce it. 

«Such are the phrnomena of 
showers. In continued gentle ras 
it does not appear necessary for 
the resolution of the clouds that 
the different modifications should 
come into actual contact. 

“Te is sutlicient that there exist 
Two strata ot clouds, one Passi 
beneath the other, and each conti- 
nualy tending to hortzental uni- 
form diffusion. tt wiil rain durme 
this state of the two strata, although 
they should be separated by an m- 
terval of many hundred feet in 
elevation. See an instance in De 
t.uc, lle. ‘sur .a@ Mico: Viows ton), i. 
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during a wet day > Certainly receige 
from the humid atmosphere a sup. 
py proportionate to their c aches 
tion, while the latter prevents their 
increase in bull. Hence a seeming 
paradox, which yet accords strictly 
with observation, that for apy riven 
reg of a wet day, or any piven 
7 a vg ies the more cloud 
be tess rain. Hence also arise some 
turther reflections on the purpose 
ansv' ered by clouds in the C§COND. 
my of nature. Since rain may be 
produced by% and continue to fal] 
from, the slightest obs uration of 
the sky by the nimbus (that is, by 
tevy shects in diflerent state ), v hile 
the cumulus or cunnilo-stratys, 
with the most dark and threatening 
aspect, shall pass over without 
letting fall a drop, until theirchange 
of statecommences ; it should seem 
that the latter arereservoirs in whieh 
the water 1s collected from a large 
space of atmosphere for occasional 
and local irrigation in dry seasons, 
and by means of which it ts also 
arrested at times in its descent in 
the midst of wet ones. In whiel 
so evident provision for the suste- 
nance of all animal and vegetable 
life, as well as for the success a 
mankiad in that pursuit so essential 
to their welfare in temperate Cit- 
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On the Prorertiess of the Vivirarous Snatt. 


From Sparranzani’s Mrmoirs on Resrira r10ON.] 


0 Ie 
“ T aresTRIAL animals, which 
exist always in an acriform 

medium, furnished the subjects of 
the preceding experiments; -but in 
this order, even among those which 
are furnisiied with calcareous shells, 
a much greater number inhabit 
rivers, ponds, lakes, and salt water. 
I have shown that land testacea 
absor) the oxygen contained in the 
atmosphere, and that tl ey perish 
when deprived of it: but do the 
aquatic testacea absorb, in the same 
manner, the ogyzen diffused in the 
water; and is this absorption as 
necessary to their existenee as it is 
tothat of the land testacea?§ It 
respiration, however ditfereat its 
mode of action in different species 
of animals, be, notwithstanding, a 
functionessential toall living beings, 
we cannot doubt that nature has 
subjected to the same law the inha- 
bitants of the water : it must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that we 
have no direct proots on this sub- 
ject, and that our ideas are altoge- 
ther built on those of analogy. 

“Thissubjectisneverthelessagree- 
able and interesting initself, and also 
of great importance im the animal 
économy: such were the motives 
and the views which induced me 
to enter on the investigation of 
aquatic snails, after having examined 
land suails in the same manner. 
Phe marshes of Pavia furnished me 
with three fresh-water crustacea. 

“) 2.—'The first was the vivipa- 
rows snail, dix vivipora of Linn. 
Several reasons operated On Me ‘to 
examine this animal. It does not 
lay egy, but bi mes forth its young. 


] remarked on this oceasion the fol. 
lowing circumstance, which is pe- 
culiar to this species of snail, and 
which I never observed in other 
aninals placed, like the testacea, 
among the lowest order of living 
beings. All these viviparous or 
oviparous animals have a ceztain 
season when they produce their 
young or lay their eggs. ‘To some 
of them nature seems to have ap- 
pointed the spring for this opera- 
tion, to others summer or autumn, 
and to a tew even winter ; but those 
which multiply twice a-year are not 
very common. Lam certain, how- 
ever, that these snails, of which I 
have spoken, give birth to their 
youny during every season of the 
year. | have kept them for seve- 
ral years in my house, in large 
vases tilled with water, covered at 
the bottom with muddy earth, by 
which they are nourished; and | 
observed young snails upon the 
mud in winter as well as in the 
three other seasons, although they 
multiplied in far greater abun- 
dance during the spring. 

« An attention to the anatomy 
of these animals corroborates tits 
observation. It we cantiously dis 
vide the body of one of them, we 
discover that its uterus is a canal 
which opens externally, and con- 
tains a greater or less namber of 
fetuses or small snails, as well 
formed as the mothers that nourish. 
ed them in their matrix. Some 
snails contain fifteen small ones, 
others twenty-five, and I have 
reckoned thirty-five in a third: in 
short, in one of them I even found 
seventy. The lareest of them ure 
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tisually in the lowest region of the 
uterus, as beige the most mature, 
and most prepared for exclusion, 

“ If we remove the YOunR trom 
the uterus into a glass filled with 
water, they at first fall to the bot- 
tom, because they are specifically 
heavier than this fluid: but it was 
not without surprise that L atter- 
wards perceived them leave thei 
shells with their antenne pointed 
on their head, crawl on the bottom 
of the glass, climb up its sides, and 
ascend to the surface of the water. 
These snails had then arrived at 
maturity, and consequently were 
at the pont of exclusion. I was 
furnished with an irrefragable 
proof of this, in observing some of 
them, taken trom the uterus by 
kind of Casarean operation, evol- 
ved in the vessels wherein [I had 
placed therm. 


}3 But thi Investigation 
presehted another mteresting phia- 
nomenon. On viewing attentively 
the most clevated portion of the 
uterus, we observe the foetuses be- 
come gradually less, and in fact 
they are transparent eggs, in which 
we can. distinguish “the fortises 
themselves with tl 
ness. They were partly without 
the shell, which was already form- 
ed, and swimming in a uid that at 
this period served them for nourish. 
ment. gut these CIrirs, of a ‘ lo- 
war form, mid lined \ ith A subtle 
membrane under the shell, were of 
different sizes: ino the smallest, 
when VICV ved t! oneh a micro. 
scope, We per ered aly ady thr 
small animal like a pout of organ. 
ized matter, but the shell was not 
vet visible. 

“ T discovered, then, that these 
sma!) snails, which the leary Ce ones 
brought forth, proceeded from an 
evo hatched in the uterus of the 

other, 


we wrreutest clear - 


; : ; 
the Viviraraus NAIL. 


“ This observation js V 


’ 
. , : aiuah le, 
SINCE IL SWS th 


it an animal term. 
bec dlise it brings 
forth its youn, should at first b 
called Oviparous, since this pro- 
geny originally proceeds from ay 
ess which | . hatched in the Ma- 


ed Vivi} ArouUs, 


. ““ As anatomical researches have 
likey ioe ciscovered other animals 
similar to these under the same 
sage of view, analogy would in- 
Giles ns to believe, that those whick 
are termed viviparous, generally 
considered, derive, in like manner, 
their « orig fom an Cire, 

as \) he. —In order hat only to gra. 
tify iny own curiosity, but. exeite 
that of my students, | opened, 
the course of my public lectures, a 
great number of these snails: and 
I can aflirm that thes all conta uned 
young ones in the uterus; which 
made me suspect that this SPeCieS, 
like a variety of land snails, parti- 
cipate of both sexes. But it this 
opinion be just, are they what 1s 
strictly termed hermaphrodites 
that is, can they procreate their 
species without copulation, like the 
re: sJhewater po ly pus ind several other 

vorms? Or, r: ther, are they less 
strictly hermaphrod#es ? and mu: 
we sup pose that -* concurrence 64 
two individuals is necessary to te- 
cundation, as 1s fies case with land 
snails? We observe, however, th 
two sexes united in each ind 
vidual of these last animals, and 
in their intercourse they recipro- 
cally  fecundate — eac h other. 
We look, however, in vain for 
the er two sexes mn th c° viVIps arous 
snail: must we then suppose that 
nese snails are true hermaphro- 
dite 

“ this be the case, CO} ulation 
cannot he essential to their fecun- 
dation, and each individual mus 
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ams 


eoesess within itself the faculty of 
salen ducing its species. In the 
constant attention I have given to 
reese suas, with a view « t study- 
ine their habits, when they were in 
cleat and shallow water, I have al- 
Vays been solicitous, espec tally 
during spring aud summer, to ob- 
serve if they actually copul.ated, as 
we frequently witness in land snails : 
but I was never able to discover 
them in this situation * trom which 
circumstance alone 1 am not, how- 
ever, warranted to affirm they are 
really hermaphrodites, because it 
was very possible the act of copu- 
lation might be pertormed during 
my absence. 

“ Having determined to make a 
decisive experiment, Lf took, with 
this intention, several snatis from 
the uterus, and placed them in 
ssiall holes filled with water, so 
that there was only a single indi. 
vidual contained in each hole. I 
dug six of them im a place near 
Pavia, well supphied with water by 
means of subterranean .prings, and 


- 


which, after having been once 


formed, would remain full of thts 
fluid during the whole year. In 


, ’ “ey 
the spring the Holes were fille dd to 


ec-elourths of their ce pth, and | 
placed in each of them a single 
small snwil immediately on beime 
taken from the uterus. On emp- 
ty ne the hol & at the end ot 
hree Months, in each of them J 
tound the snail J had placed in ik, 


but sUoInewliat incre, er} in bulk. 


7 
on 


I refilled the holes with water, and 
again placed in them the same 
snails: [ repeated my visits, and in 
the following year the four which 
only now remained had increased 
to double their original size. J 
conjectured that the others had 
perished, because it was not sup- 
posable they would have left their 
natural element. In the second 
year there was a proportional in- 
crease of bulkes and at the come 
meucement of the third I was ene 
abled, by the two which only then 
remained, to solve the question 
which at first induced me to enter 
on this experiment. 

‘“‘{[n the bottom of one of the 
two holes, which contained the re- 
maming animals, | found three, 
and in the other four, small snails; 
but, on breaking the shell of 
the parent animats, I discovered 
in the uterus the young in ali their 
different stayes of growth, as [had 
tormerly observed in the others, 
and even eggs still smaller than 
any which had previously fallen 
under my observation. 

‘* Since, t! Nn, each of these anie 
mals had been constantly kept se- 
parated from all ovhers, it affords 
a demonstrative prool that copula- 
tion is not necessary to the multi- 
plication of this species, and conse. 
que itly that they are true hermae 
phrodites ; Al d, o far asl know, 
this property had not hitherto been 
discovered in the other species of 
aquatic or land snails.” 


ANALYTICAY 
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Awaryticar Experiments and Ossravations on Lac. 


[From Mr, Hareveti’s Memore in the Purrosopmican Trays. 
AC TIONS. | 


“ é bine period is uncertain when 
the substance cailed lac, so 
curious im its origin and so usetul to 
many arts, was first introduced into 
Europe; and although it probably 
was known to the antients, yet the 
inaccuracy of -their descriptions 
precludes this from being stated as 
a positive fact. - 
“ ‘The natives of India have long 
employed it for various purposes, 
exclusive of those which cause it to 
be in request with Europeans ; but 
many of the Indian processes are 
undoubtedly as yet unknown to us. 
« One of these, of a very useful 
nature, Was some time since obli- 
gingly communicated to me by 
Charles Wilkins, Esq. F.R.S. and 
has been the cause of this inquiry 
imto the nature and properties of 
lac. 

« Mr. Wilkins informed me, that 
the Hindis dissolve shell lac in 
water, by the mere addition of a 
little borax; and the solution, bemg 
then mixed with ivory-black, or 
lamp-black, is employed by them 
as an ink, which, when drv, is not 
easily acted upon by damp or wa- 
ter. Upontrial, I found the fact 
to be exactly as Mr. Wilkins had 
stated, und therefore made other 
experiments; but the results of these 
I shall at present omit, as they will 


occur with more propriety and pers 
spieutty im the latter part of this 
paper. 

“Inrespect to the natural history 
of lac, we are much indebted to 
Mr. Kerr*, Mr. Saunders+, and 
Dr. Roxburgh]; from whose va. 
luable communications to this so« 
ciety, we learn many curious par. 
ticulars concerning the formation 
of this substance, which, from their 
accounts, and from inspection, evi- 
dently appears to be the nidus or 
comb of the insect called coccus or 
chermeslacca,deposited onbranches 
of certain species of mimosa and 
other plants. 

“ Lac is distinguished into four 
kinds; of which, however, only 
three are commonly known in 
commerce, viz. stick lac, seed lac, 
and shell lac; the difference of 
these, with that of the fourth, 
called lump luc, is as follows. 

“1. Stick lac, is the substance or 
comb in its natural state, incrusting 
small branches or twigs. 

“2, Seed lac, is said to be only 
the above, which has been separated 
from the twigs, and reduced mto 
small fragments ; but [ suspect tt 
to have undergone some other pro- 
cess, as I have found the best spe- 
cimens to be very considerably de- 
prived of the colouring matter). 


* Natural History of the Insect which produces the Gum Lacca. By Mr. James 
Kerr, of Patna. Phil. ‘frans. for 1781, p. 374. “ 

+ Some Account of the vegatable and mineral Productions of Boutan and Thibet. 
By Mr. Robert Saunders. Phil. Trans. for 1789, p. 107. 

$ Chermes Lacca. By William Roxburgh, M.D. Phil. Trans. for 1791, P. 228. 


§ Mr. Wilkins informs me that the crude lac, as it is taken from the 


ranches amd 


twigs of the trees, is usually deprived of its colouring matter by boiling, having a 
previously peduc ed, by pounding, into small fragments. In Bengal, the wap een of 
+e penpre who thus produce what we cal the secd lac, which they do for the 

the colour. 
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«3, Lump lac, is formed from 
seed lac, liquefied by fire, and form- 
ed into cakes. And, 

“4, Shell lac, according to Mr. 
Kerr and Mr. Saunders, ts prepared 
from the cells, liquefied, strained, 
and formed into thin transparent 
Jjaming, in the following manner. 

“Separate the cells trom the 
‘branches; break them into small 
‘pieces ; throw them into a tub of 
‘water, for one day ; wash off the 
‘red water; dry the cells, and with 
‘them fill a cylindrical tube of cot- 
‘ton cloth, two feet long, and one 
‘or two inches in diameter; tie both 
‘ends, and turn the bag above a 
‘charcoal fire ; as the lac liquefies, 
‘twist the bag, and, when a sufh- 
‘cient quantity has transuded the 
‘pores of the cloth, lay it upona 
‘smooth junk of the plantain tree, 
‘and with a strip of the plantain 
‘Jeaf draw it into a thin lamella ; 
‘take it off while flexible, for in a 
‘minute it will be hard and brittle*.’ 

“ The degree of pressure on the 
plantain tree, regulates (according 
to Mr. Saunders) the thickness 
ot the shell; and the quality of 
the bag determines its fineness and 
transparency. 

“Assam furnishes the greatest 
quantity of the whole of the lac 
now in use +. 

“Mr. Kerr (speaking of stick 
lac) observes, that the best lac is 
of a deep red colour; for, if it is 
pale and pierced at the top, the va- 
lue is diminished, because the in- 
sects have left their cells, and con- 
sequently these can be of no use 
as a dye or colour, but proba- 
bly may be better for varnishes, 


® Phil. Trans. 178), p. 378. 


“« The seed lac which I have ex- 
amined, contamed but little of the 
colouring matter, and appeared 
(as I have already observed) to 
have undergone some process of 
purification; but, of all the varie- 
ties, shell lac contains the least of 
the tingeing substance, as may well 
be expected, when the mode of pre- 
parmg it is considered. 

“ It is remarkable, that although 
lac has been known, and imported 
into Europe, during so long a time 
that the date cannot now be ascer- 
tained, yet it has but little attract- 
ed the attention of chemists. 

* ‘he first chemist of eminence 
who mentions it, and the only one 
who has subjected it to any thing 
like a regular examination, is the 
younger Geotiroy, whose paper is 
published in the Mém. de l’ Acad. de 
Paris for the year 1714}. In this 
paper, Mr. Geoffroy seems to have 
been chiefly induced to examine it 
onaccount of its tingeing substance ; 
but he nevertheless has not neglect- 
ed the substance which constitutes 
the cells. ‘This he considers to be 
a sort of wax, very distinct from 
the nature of gum or resin.. But 
it is to be observed, that he formed 
this opinion, not so much upon the 
results of chemical experiments, as 
upon the cellular construction ob- 
served in the stick lac, which, as 
he justly remarks, demonstrates it 
to be formed by insects, after the 
manner that the honeycomb is 
formed by bees; and that it is not 
therefore, as some have supposed, a 
gum or resin, which has exuded 
trom vegetables simply punctured 
by insects). 


+ Phil. Trans. 1789, p. 109. 


$ Observations sur la Gomme Lacque, et sur les autres Matiéres animales qui four- 
mssent la Teinture de Pourpre. Par M.Geoflroy le jeune. Mém. de U' Ac ad.1714,p. 121, 
§ Mr. Kerr observes, that as a red substance is obtained by incision from the plaso 
tree, very analogous to lac, it is probable, that the insects have little trouble in ani- 
Dialtzing the sap of these trees, in the formation of their cells. Phil. Trans. 1781, p. 377. 
P 3 “ Geoffroy 
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“ Geoffroy and Lemery obtained 
from lac, by distillation, some acid 
liquor, and a butyraceous sub- 
stance. Moreover Goottroy ob- 
serves, that when stick lac was thus 
treated, some ammonia was also 
obtained, but not when seed lac 
was employed. 

“< He also mentions another sort 
of lac, brought from Madagascar, 
and called by the natives Lit-in-bit- 
aic. ‘Vhis substance, he says, is 
scarcely to be distinguished from 
bees-wax, which it much resembles 
in colour and odour; and that it is 
produced by a gray ish i insect, much 
larger than the chermes lacca. It 
1s evident, however, from Geof- 
froy’s description, that this sub- 
Stance is very different from the 
common lac; and there can be 
little doubt, but that it is the same 
as that which was, afew years ago, 
examined by Dr. Pearson, under 
the name of white lac, a substance 
resembling the Pé-la of the Chinese*. 

*Geoflroy (as I have stated) 
considered lac as a sort of wax; 
and since his time it has scarcely, 
if atall, been,subjected to chemi- 
cal examination ; it is not therefore 
‘surprising, that the opinions of 
chemists concerning it have been 
various. Chaptal adopts the Opt- 
nion of Geotiroy, and calls it a 
kind of waxt; but Grent and 
Fourcroy § regard it asa true resin. 

“q I, 
EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT MENSTRUA 
ON THE VARIETIES OF LAC. 

“1. When water is poured on 
stick lac, which has been separated 
from the vegetable branches, and 
reduced to a coarse powder, it im- 


mediately beyins to be tinged with 


heat, a deep-coloured crimson soly. 
tion is formed. 

* Repeated operations of this 
kind reduce stick lac to a yellow. 
ish-brown substance; and the "2 
aid no longer receives any co lies, 

‘The portion thus separated 
pees stick lac has, upon an average, 
amounted in my experiments to 
about 10 rer cent.; but this j is not to 
beregardedas the total quantity, for 
a part is obstinately retained byt the 
resin and other ingredients, so that 
it cannot be completely separated ; 
and moreover very considerable 
variations must be expected in dif. 
ferent samples. 

“ Fine seed lac did not afford 
more than 2} or 3 per cent. of the 
colouring substance ; and shell lac, 
when treated in the same-manner, 
(i. e. merely with water) did not 
ar more than per cent, 

Alcohol Gaaabees a consi. 
Pine —4 portion of each of the dif. 
ferent kinds of lac; and, when heat 
is not employed, the dissolved part 
is resin, combined with some of the 
colouring matter; but, if the lae 
is digested with heated alcohol, 
th en the SO lation i$ more or less 
turbid, in consequence of some of 
the other ingredients becoming 
mixed and sus pended ; so that itis 
afterwards extremely ducer to 
obtain it in a state of purity and 
transparency, cither or repose OF 
by Ritration, 

‘'T'} 1e resin may be obtained by 
iconae itely subjecting the solu 
tion to evaporation or distillation, 
or by previously pouring it into 

vater with which a2 small quanuty 
of murtatic or acetic acid has been 


j 4 } rhen } ¥ ne ole 
mixed ; tor t thus « V Ait ai tne Wi 


; 7 % 2 a ° “> en y 0 Tee 
sed; and, with the assistance of is heated, a curdy pt ecipitate of 
® Phil. Trans. 1794, p. 383. 
4 Ch: apt al" Ps] E! Cl nents, English edit ion, vol. | i ». 387. 
i Principles of modern Chemistry, vol. i. p- ‘Soe, 
© Systéme des Conndissances chimiques, tone v. p. 624 sin 
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sin is formed, and may be separat- 
ed by atilter; after which, the li- 
yuor Mi: iy be evaporated, in order 
to obtain any resin, or other sub- 
, which may remain in solu- 
tion after the first operation. 

“ The solution tormed by digest 
ing stick lac im wicohol, without 
heat, is of a dark brownish-red 
colour, and the insoluble part su! 
sides, in the state of a eT atl 
ed magma; this retains the greater 
part of the colouring matter, which, 
as I have already observed, 1s most 

easily soluble in water. 

“ The groportion of resin thus 
dissolved, when stick lac ts treated 
with alcohol, has, in my experi- 
ments, amounted to 67 or 65 per 
cent.; but this must depend on the 
quality of the samples. 

“ The seed lac which I exammed 
was very pure, and yielded to alco- 
hol about $8 per cent. of resin: it 
contained but little of the colour- 
ing matter; and the other sub- 
stances subsided, and formed a 
cloud at the bottom of the glass 
vesse tl, 

“Shell lac in small fragments, 
by simple digestion with alcohol, 
afforded in the first instance nearly 
st per cent. Part of the resin, 
however, still remamed mised with 
the residuum, and could not be se- 
parated but by subsequent opera- 
tions: this part amounted to about 
10; so that the total quantity of 
resin, im the shell lac which | em- 
ployed, may be estimated at 91 per 
“— 

“ When the shell lac was only 
re omg. into small tragments, these 

ter the separation of the first 
hn rtion of resin) retained their f- 
gure, but were become more bulky, 
very elastic, and nearly white. 1 
at first therefore suspected, that 
some caoutchouc was present in 
lac ; but, fi finding that boiling water 


stance & 


destroyed this elasticity, 1 was ine 
duced to make subsequent experis 
ments, by which I discovered, that 
the elasticity of this residuum was 
principally owmg to a substance 
vhich appeared to possess the pros 
perties of veyetable gluten. This, 
» »wever, I shall more fully notice 

n another part of the paper. 

“I'he resin obtained from the 
varieties of lac is brownish yellow, 
and is not so brittle as the generali- 
ty of other resinous substances. 

«3. Sulphuric ether does not 
seem to act so powertully upon the 
varieties of lacas alcohol; for, as 
u great part of the resin is protect+ 
ed by the colouring matter, and by 
the other ingredients which are ine 
soluble in ether, it naturally fol- 
lows, that less of it can be sepas 
rated by this liquid than by alcohol. 

“The different kinds of lac 
which have been digested in ether 
are considerably sottened, although 
in other respects very little altera- 
tion is produced. Ether, therefore, 
is not the best menstruum for lac 3 
but, under certain circumstances, 
it may be occasionally employed 
with advantage, for the purpose of 
analysis 

“4. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
acts in the first instance on the co- 
louring matter of lac; but, after a 
short digestion in a sand-bath, the 
whole is converted into a reddish- 
brown thick liquor, which soon 
becomes black; and the chief part 
of the lac is separated, in an inso- 
luble state, resembling coal. 

“ During the solution of lac in 
sulphuric acid, a considerable quan- 
tity of sulphureous acid gas is 
evoived. 

‘5. When lac is digested with 
nitric acid, nitrous gas is at first 
produced; the lac swells much, 
and is converted into a deep yellow 
opaque brittle substance, which, by 
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a sufficiency of nitric acid, and con- 
tinuation of the digestion during 
about 48 hours, is dissolved. 

“ The solution, however, is tur- 
bid, and, when poured into a large 
quantity of distilled water, deposits 
some yellowish flocculi, which, 
being collected, are found to bea 
sort of wax. 

“The filtrated liquor is of a 
bright golden yellow; and, when 
saturated by ammonia, changes to 
orange colour, but does not yield 
any precipilate, nor any traces of 
oxalic or malic acid. 

“This yellow nitric solution is 
converted, by evaporation, mto a 
deep yellow substance, which burns 
like resin, but is soluble in boiling 
water. 

“The alkalis and lime, being 
added to this aqueous solution, do 
not produce any precipitate, but 
the yellow cclour is very consider- 
ably deepened ; and, by evapora- 
tion, an orange-coloured substance 
1s obtained, which ts still easily so- 
luble in water, and consists ot the 
deep yellow substance above men- 
tioned, combined with the alkali 
or lime. 

“66. Muriatic acid dissolves the 
colouring matter and gluten of lac ; 
but its action on these ts feeble, 
unless the resin has been pre viously 
separated. 

“7. Acetous acid, im its effects, 
much resembles murtatic acid. 

“6 S. Stick Luc, seed lac, and shell] 
lac, are partially dissolved by acetic 
acid ; and, tf this be heated, a con- 
siderable portion is taken up. 

“ The dissolved part consists of 
the colouring extract, of resin, and 
of gluten; the wax being the only 
ingredient which is insoluble in this 
Mensuuum ; but a portion ot the 
former substances, being enveloped 
by the wax, is protected from the 
action of the acetic acid. 





“The acetic solution of lac be. 
comes turbid avhen cold, and 
posits part of the resin; a Portion 
however remains in solution, and 
may be precipitated by Water; after 
which, the liquor. retains some 
gluten and colouring extract, which 
may be precipitated by saturating 
the acid with an alkali, and by sub. 
sequent boiling. 

“ Tor the reasons above stated, 
it would be difficult to effect 4 
complete solution of lac by means 
of acetic acid; but this may never. 
theless be advantageously employ. 


de. 


ed in analytical operations, when 
alternately used with alcohol. 

“QO, A saturated solution of bo. 
racic acid in water, dissolves the 
colouring extract ; but, as the effect 
does not surpass thatot water alone, 
we mav conclude that lac is little, 
if at ail, acted upon by boracic 
acid. 

“10. It has been already stated, 
that sub-borate of soda or borax 
has a powertul effect on lac, so as 
to render it soluble in water ; and 
as the preceding experiments prove 
that boracte acid alone scarcely acts 
upon lac, there 1s every reason to 
believe, that the excess of soda pre- 
sent in borax is the active sub- 
stance ; and this conclusion will be 
confirmed, by the results of sub 
sequent expe riments made ith the 
alkalis. 

“In order to render lac (espe. 
cially shell lac) soluble in water, 
about Lof borax is necessary and 
this may be previously dissclved m 
the water, or may be mixed and 
added together with the lac. 

“ The best proportion of water 
to that of lac is 18 or 20to }. 90 
that 20 ers. of borax, and four 
ounces of water, are, upon an are 
rage, requisite to dissolve 100 ae 
of shell lac; but more water may 
be occasionally added, to supp 
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the locs caused by evaporation dn- 
nag the digestion, which should 
be made nearly in a boiling heat. 

« This solution of shell lac ts 
tur 4, and of a reddish brown co- 
Jou! : when consi lerably diluted 
with water and agnated, « weak 
lather 1s formed; it is decomposed 
by acids, and the lac is prectpiiat- 
ed in yellow flocculi, which do not 
apparently differ from the lac ort- 
ginally employed. . | 

«The general properties of the 
solution show, that it is a sapona- 
ceous compound, which, being used 
as a varnish or vehicle tor colours, 
becomes (when dry) difficulNy so- 
luble in water, although this was 
the liquid employed to form the 
sohition. 

«“ \ white thick scum or cream 
collects on the surtace of this h- 
guid, after it has been suticred to 
remain tranquil for some time, and 
is tound to be produced by a sort 
of wax, which 1 shail more parti 


cularly notice when the analyses of 


the varieties of Jac are described ; 
but, in the present case, this wax 
appeared tm some deeree to be 
converted into an almost mscluble 
soap by the alkah of the borix, 
and may be regarded as the princt- 
pal cause of the turbidness of the 
solution. 

“It. The lixivia of pure sod: 
and of carbonate of soda complete- 
ly dissolve the different kinds ot 
lac; and these solutions exactly re- 


semble those formed by means of 


borax, excepting that they are 
deeper coloured. 

“ Rather less than ¢ of carbonate 
of soda is required to dissolve shell 
lac ; and this solution, when dried, 
is sooner affected by damp or water 
than the solution prepared by bo- 
Trax. 

“12. Lixivium of pure or caustic 


potash speedily dissolves the varie- 


ties of lac, and torms saponaceous 
solutions, siniular to that in which 
borax was employed, exclusive of 
the colour, winch ts deeper, and 
more approaachmae to purple, 

* Lixivi mmot carbonate of pot- 
ash extracts a great part of the 
colouring niatter, bat does not 
form sc complete a solution of the 
entire substance of lac, as when 
pure potash is employed. 

“Phe above alkaline solutions, 
by repose, afford the waxen soap 
which has been mentioned; and 
acids, bering added to these solu- 
tions and to that formed by borax, 
precipit ite the lac im a floceulent 
state, and of 2 vellow or butt co- 
lour; which preempitate, when melt- 
ed, becomes similar to the lac ori- 
giualy enmiployed. If, however, 
im alkalme solution of shell lac 
(prepared for instance with soda) 
be gradually dropped into a sufi- 
‘teat quantity of murtatic acid di- 
luted with an equal portion of wa- 
ter, and nearly heated to the boil- 
mgr pomt, and tf after boiling the 
whole fur about one hour the co- 
agai be separated, and the clear 
li yuor be care ily saturated with 
soda, and agam miade to boil, a 
small quantity of a floceulent pre- 
cipitate is obtamed, which was 
tound to be analogous to precipi- 
tated vegetable gluten, combined 
with some of the colouring extract. 

“23. Pure animonia, and car- 
bonate of ammonia, readily act 
upon the colouring matter of lac, 
bat do not completely dissolve the 
citire substance. 

ae § tl. 
ANALYTICAL EXPURIMENTS ON 

STICK, SK*D, AND SHELL LAC. 

“« Lac, when placed ona red-hot 
iron, at first conivacts,andthen melts, 
emitting a thick smoke, of a peculiar 
but rather pleasant odour: after 
which, a light spongy coal remains. 
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© Destillation of Sick Lae. 

“100 erains of the best stick 
Jac, separated as much as pes ible 
from the twigs, were. put into a 
glass retorty to which a double 
tubulated receiver and hyd: O-pneu- 
matic apparatus were adapted. Di- 
stillauion was then er: idually per- 
formed, with an open fire, until the 
bottom ot the retort became red- 
hot. 

‘The products thus obtained 
were, Gi 
1. Water slightly acid 10. 

Thick> brown butyraceous 


onl © . 59. 
Ss. Sp ongy coa | ‘ 13.50 


4. Asm: ail] portion of carbo- 
nate of ammonia, with a 
mixture of carbonic ack a 
carbonated hydrogen, and 
hydrogen CulSy which May 
be estimated at ° 17.50 


LOO, 


e6 Secd Lac. 
100 grains of very pure seed 
ey | 
Jac were distilled in a sumilar man- 


oh ' 
ner, ana Alto rded, 


1. Acidulat ed water - {). 
» a 
2. Butvraeceous ol . 61. 
Je OT ONnPy CO - se 
‘ ‘ » | >| * . 
i « Niixe d ras I Cariv 1S VCTOTC, 
— To _ mpmMNM~nTNs 
nut \ LilOUt «4 ‘ l, 
amounting by estimation 
é 
* : i) ° 
a8) o - we 


“ Shel] Tas. 
“¢ 1060 grains of shell lac, treated 
, above, yielded, 


. Acidulated water - 6. 
. Butyraceous o:) - 605. 
». Sponey coal - 7.50 
+. Mixed gas, amounting by 
estimation to - «21.50 


* The coal of the she 
wieimeration, afford 






} 
4 
Gea ab YUL 





grain of ashes, which contained a 
murtate, probably of soda, g 


nd a 
little iron, with sone 


par ticles ot 
sand, which may be re garded 
CXtraneous, 

ee 


as 
A nitly I of Suir las i 
* A, 200 


picked and 


were dive 


grains of stick lec 
reduce 7a to pov ler 
ed in a pint and a half 


Y 
. 1° t 
ol boiling dist tiled water during 


12 hours. ‘['] he hquor was trans. 


beautiful deep 
>, LIS Was decante ed into ali- 
‘LION Wus 
t 


_e - aera? l on , 
re peatea, With fresh por 1S 


} eLERral 
; 


( 
Wat é until if Ceased to be unved 


. 
,. 


aa > tl . Nh ay pe: ire d ot rat pale vel. 


he 
howis h-brown ‘cakews ir. 
‘The v4 hole ot t! 
10n being evapor: 

<% ! 


ie aq OUS $e 


a dee 
} P 
sCssed the 


ited, lett 
“ae a 

red substance, which ar 

reneral 


. , 
pro pore s ot vegetable 


extract, and vervhe d 18 grams. 
) r ’ ’ 
Lb. J he dried } AC was digested 


for 48 hours, 


- 9. ‘ 
eimrpteen ounces of 


without heat, m 
alcohol; and 
the clear tincture being cautiously 
decanted, different portions ot als 
cohol were added, and the ¢ 
tion was repeated, until the alcohol 
ceased to produce any effect. 

s The ‘whole of u 
alcohol were then y ured into di- 


ss 
11yreS- 
fa 


ie oe mn 


sttiled water, which was cad 
and an attempt was n ide to sepae 
rate the ] recipitated ulstanee 

fitration ; but as this did not suc 
ceed, on account of the hte 
speedily Ly < mi y clog rt d, Lie 


; “op: 


= , cactoc ft rentie Gi 
Wildie Wad subyjecteu us gent ail 


stillation ; by which a browntsie 
‘7 ° } - } y Wilife 
yellow resin Was GbLamed, amouns 
- , . 4 ‘ 1 
mg in weight te Loo grams, 
oy 4% e > 1c 
” - 3 he remamder of the ite 
tscltlhe 
Was : an dives te d in bot i" Gisies 


led w “ater 3 bee which, @ : “rains of 


the colouring extract were obtaine 
ed. 
«PD. The re .siduum was then di- 


with one ounce of muriati¢ 
act 
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acid diluted with two ounces of 


water, which, by boiling, became 
of a bright pale red, but changed 
to purple 9 when saturate d with a 
S jutro LO t carbonate of Pp tas ch. 

«A flocculent precipitate was 
thus obtained, which possessed the 
characters of precipitated vegetable 

laten combined with some of the 
cok ari extract; this, when come 
pene sly dried, weighed ]1 erains. 

i, There now remained 25 
grains, which evs lently consisted 
of a sort of wax, mixed with small 
paris of iwigs and other extraneous 
substances. 

« A part of the wax was sepa- 
rated by heat and pressure in a 
piece of linen ; and another portion 
was separated by digestion in 
olive-oil, which assumed the con- 
sistency Of un unyuent. 

“The residuum was then boiled 
with lixivium of potash, and be- 
came tinged with purple, in conse- 
quence of some of the colourme 
extract which had not be n dissolv- 
¢(d by the prece ling wrations, 

* ‘The undiss lye ae 


° ° , 
sisting’ only 1 =i ak ete yece 


t, nowcon. 


: - 
ta ind other substance > We rh). 
ed j 0 " . ¢ t] e +] +! 

1. Pt , 50 that C Wax, WITi) 

“eer : 
{ i } reion Ol { WOUTIY 
: | ' r 
CA ) li i avt est fed ace 12 
Pal 
d 
) ‘ 
“By the above process, 200 
— r 

Brails oF stick lac attorced, 


AQ... Is 
c. Ofourimy extract »} 20 
3, i * ° - 186 
D, Fone ible gluten - Li 
Wax, with a little colour- 


fr. ing extract, about 19 
Lxtraneous substances 13 

< 

199 


- of Bee J Lat 
« On) or ms ¢ yf Vi ) pure ser: d 
KIC ¥ Cre subjected to © P € ratrons 
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very similar to those which have 
been described, and afforded, 
Gre. 


Colouring extract ° 5 
Reon - - a v7 
Vevetable gluten - 4 


W. AX - - 9 
195 
«& Analysts of Shell La 

& A. 500 grains of this substance 
were first treated with boiling distil- 
led water, as above mentioned, and 
yicided of extract only 2.50 grains. 
“ B. The 497.50 grams which 
rem med, were then dive ‘sted with 
different portions of cold alcohol, 
until this ceased to produce any et- 
fect; the resin which was thus 


separated, amounted to 403.50 
Mg | uns 


“«C, As the shell lac had not 
bedn reduced mto powder, but only 
into small fi iP Mens, these were 
become white and clastic, and, 
when dry, were brittle, and of a 
pale brown colour; the whole then 
wetrhed Ob orams. 

“>. These 94 grams were die 
ited muriatic acid; 
ind the acid, bem afterwards sa- 
turated with solution of carbonate 
Gt port ish, afiord d al flocculent 
Drecipitate (resembling that obtain- 
ed trom solutions of vegetable 
gluten) which, when dry, weighed 


«i. Alcohol acted but feebly 
on the restduuins it was theretore 
put mito a miutrass, with three 
ounces of acetic uctd, and was suf- 
tered to divest without heat during 
atx days, the vessel | being at times 
revithy shi ken the acid thus aS- 
sumed a pale brown colour, and 
Was oy turbid. ‘Lhe whole was 
then added to half a pint of alco- 
hol, and was digested in a sand- 
bath; by which a brownish tincture 
was fermed, and at the same time 

a quantity 
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a quantity of a whitish flocculent 
substance was deposited, which, 
being collected, well washed with 
alcohol on a filter, and dried, 
weighed 20 grains. . 

“ This substance was white, 
light, and flaky, and, w hen rubbed 
by the nail, it became glossy, like 
wax; It also easily melted, was ab- 
sorbed by heated paper, and, when 
placed ona coal or hot iron, emit- 
ted a smoke, the odour ot which 
very much resembled that of wax, 
or rather spermaccti. 

“1°, The solution formed by 
acetic actd and alcohol, beng til- 
trated, was poured mio distilled 
water, which immediately became 
milky; and, being heated, the 
greater part of the resin which had 
been dissolved assumed a curdy 
form, and was partly ‘ separated by 
a filter, and partly by distilli: Ty off 
the liquor; this portion ¢ of resin 
amontnted to 51 grains. 

“G,. The filtrated liquor, from 
which this resin had been separated, 
was saturated with a solution of 
carbonate of potash and, beng 
olu- 


heated, a second pre C1 py ate : Ol { 
ten was © btan CU, 
well dried, we 
‘The 500 grains of sheil lac thus 
yielded, Grs. 
A. Extract - - 2,50 


B. } Resm - 454.00 


which, when 


" ’ ‘ .* x 
ig ed 2 Oranns, 


cD os ; : 

C } Vegetable gluten li. 
vy. 7 

kK. Wax @ ®@ “*{ . 


491. 

“The mode of analysis adopted 
for the shell lac, must undoubtediy 
appear less simple than that which 
was employed for seed and. stick 
lac; but, upon the whole, it was 
attended with advantages; for the 
shell lac being in smali fragments, 
and nut i the state ot 2 DOW. ler; 
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= 


considerably facilitated 1 
tation of the solution in alcoho! 
trom the residuum ; and although, 
in this last, a portion of the re 
Was prote: — irom the 
the alcohol, 


decan. 


sin 
action . 
the clut y be MS “ve lope ‘dj 
ten “a WaX, Yet, by the 

assistance of acetic acid, the re 
mainder of the resin, as well a 
the whole ot the elute ‘n, were i 
solved ; the wax was obtained j ma 
pure state ; and a separation of the 
resin "aiid the gluten Was atter. 
wards eas! ily ete ‘ted, by the me. 
thod which has b een de scribed. As 
therefore acetic acid is c¢ apabdle af 
dissolving resin, gluten, and many 

other of the v evetable prine _ Cs, It 
certainly may be 4 
very use ‘ful solvent, in the : nalysis 
of bodtes apperiain Ing to the vege. 
table kincdom. 

“From the results of the pre. 

ceding analyses it appears, that the 
different kinds lc consist of 
four sidaeiiaes. yma extract, 
resin, gluten, and waa, the separate 
properties of which shall now be 
more fully considered. 

“ Prup. r. les of the Ci four LA isxtract 
of Lae 

“1. When dry, it is of a deep 

red colour, approacuimg to purpilse 
crimson. 
. “6 2. Bemg put on ’ red-hot 0M 
it emits much smoke, with asme 
somewhat resembling 
mal in: itter, and leaves a vers bulk) 
and porous coal. 

“3. Water, when dives ted 
it in a boiling he at, partially dis- 

solves it; but the residuwin was 
found to be absolutely ins luble | 
water. 

“4. Alcohol acts: but slowly on 
it; and, in a digesting heat, Gis- 
solves less than water. oy he colous 
of the solution is also not so bear 
tifuls and a consider ible part ©! 
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the 3 es leit by at Ieohot re : 
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when divested with water, found 
to be so Juble, although this was 
not the case when the residuum 
left by water was treated with al- 
cohol. 

«5. It is insoluble in sulphuric 
ether, excepting a very small por- 
tion of resin, Which ippe ared to be 
accidentaily mixed wrt h it. 

“6. Sulphurie acid readily dis- 
solves it, and forms a deep brown- 
ishered solution, which, being di- 
luted with water, and. saturated 
with potits sh, soda, or ammonmia, 
becomes changed toa deep reddis h- 
purple. 

“7, Muriatic acid dissolves only 
a pert: the solution 1s of the c -olour 
ot = — and, by the alkalis, 
ischanged to a deep reddish-pur- 
ple. 

“8, Nitric acid speedily disse Ives 
it: the solution ts yellow, and ra- 
ther turbid ; but the red colour is 
not restored by the alkalis, for 
these only deepen the vellow colour. 
This nitric solution did not afford 
any trace of oxalic acid. 

“9, Acetic acid dissolves it with 
great ease, and forms a deep brown- 
ish-red solution. 

“10. Acetous acid does not dis- 
solve it quite so readily, but the 
solution is Of a briehter red. Both 

of the above, when saturated with 
alkalis, are changed to a deep red- 
dish-purple. 

s i. T) he livivia of potash, soda, 
and ammonia act po wwerfully on 
this substance, and almost imme- 
diately form perfect solutions, of a 
beautiful deep purple colour. 

“}2. Pure alumina, put into the 
aqueous solution, does not imme- 
diately produce any effect; but, 
upon the addition of a few ‘drops 
of muriatic acid, the colourin: 
matter speedily combines with the 


alumina, and a beautiful lake is 
formed. 


[237] 


13. Muriate of tin produces 
a fine crimson precipitate, when 
added to the aqueous solution. 

“14. A stmilar coloured preci- 
pitate is also formed, by the addi- 
tion of solution of tsinelass. 

«These properties of the colour- 
ing substance of lac, especially its 
partial solubility in water and in 
weohol, and its nsolubility m ether, 
i wether with the precip ifes torm- 
ed by alumina and muriate of tin, 
indicate that this substance is ve- 
getable extract, perhaps slightly 
animalized by the coccus. 

6 Vhe eliects which ! produced 
on gel. ttin, also demonstrate the 
presence of tannin; but this very 
prob: bly was afforded by the sm: il! 
portions of vegetable bodies, from 
which the stick lace can seldom be 
completely separated. 

Properties of ihe Resin of Lac. 

‘This substance is of a brown. 
ish-yellow colour; and, when put 
on a red-hot iron, it emits much 
smoke, with a peculiar sweet odour, 
and le: Ves a spon gy Coa il. 

“It is completely soluble in al- 
cohol, ether, acetic acid, nitric 
acid, and the lixivia of potash and 
soda. 

“ Water precipitates it from al. 
cohol, ether, acetic acid, and par- 
th: lly from nitric aci id ; and it pos- 
sesses the cther general characters 
oi a true resin. 

Properties of the Gluten of Lac. 

* It has been already 
that when small pieces of shell lac 
have be: en repeatedly digested in 
cold alcohol, they become white, 
buiky, and elastic. By drying, 
these pieces become brownish and 
brittle ; the elasticity is also de. 
stroyed by boiling water, exactly as 
when the gluten of wheat is thus 
treated. 

“If the pieces of shell lac, after 
the digestion in-alcchol, be dipest- 

od 
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ed with diluted muriatic acid, or 
with acetic acid, the greater part 
of the gluten ts dissolved i, and may 
be precipitated, in a white flaky 
state, by alkalis; but, if these last 
be added to excess, and heat be 
applied, then the glutinous sub- 
stance is re-dissolved, and may be 
precipitated by acids. 

“ If the pieces of shell lac, after 
digestion in alcohol, be treated 
with alkaline lixivia, then the whole 
is dissolved, and forms a turbid so- 
lution. But, when acids are em- 
ployed, the chief pari of the gluten 
1s alone acted upon, and a consi- 
derable res:duum ts left, consisting 
of the wax, some of the resin, and 
a portion of cluten, which has been 
protected trom the action of the 
acid by the two former substances. 

“The above properties indicate 

great resemblance between this 
substance and the gluten of wheat; 
L therefore have called it gluten, 
but, ata future time, IT intend to 
subject it tO amore accurate exa- 
n.ination. 

“ Pe f Ties of 3 the Wax ef t.ae. 

“If shell } lac be long and repeat. 
edly digested in boiling uitrie acid, 
the whole is dissolved, excepting 
the wax, which floats on the surt. 
of the liquor, like of, and, when 

cold, may be collecte!; or it may be 
more eusily obtaine Gat 12 pure state, 
by digest Inge the res im iect Dy 

aleeho 1 in boiling nitric acid 

“ The wax thus a ' 6owhen 
pure, 1s pale yellowidi white, and 
(ui nike bees Ww Ax) is aii i ot te- 
nacity, and is extremely brittie. 

“Jt melts ata much lower tem- 
perature than that of boiling water, 
burns with a bright flame, and 
emits an odour somewhat resem- 
bling that of spermaceti. 

“ Water does not act upon it, 


*® Nicholson's Journal for March, 1803, p. 129. = 
yee 


neither does cold alec hal ; hese _— 
last, when boiled, partial] dis i 
it, and, upon coolin: rr. den he 
ee ater part; i small portion, 
lowever, remains m so} Ition 
may be P recipit. ited | OY Water, 

“6 Sulphuric ether, wen } 


cit , 
\ ‘is | 


» and 


leated, 
also dissolves its but, upon cooli 
‘ aa 
nearly the whole is deposited, 
* Lixivium of potash, when boil. 


ed with the Wax, f ymsam thy Se 
lution ; ; but the chief part ot the 
Ww AX flo: its My n the surf. ic¢ >» in the 


Stat c of whit occult, ly years 
to be converted into a: Mp of dj fit. 


cult solubiliiy 5 it is no longer in 
flamimi ible, and, with water, forn 
a turbid solution, trom which, as 
weil as from the solitton in potash, 
the wax may be precipitated by 
acids. 

¢ Ammonia, when heated, ale 
dissolves a. small portion of the 
wax, and forms a solution Very Sie 
miiar to the former. 

‘Nitric and muriatic st do 
not seem to act upon the ws ix; the 

‘fects of $1 ulp hhuric acid have not 
wie examimed. 

“When the properties of th 


, +teP : . . , : , thy . 
ince 2are compared with U ( 


1 


CVI 
] 7 ‘a “> t" Lo 

ot beces-wax, a aiitereince will ot 
9 4 y aon . “~ne , 

percervea 5 and, on tne <« DLT AT yy 


rode x ! 
— b Ss . ") j rv VI. 
tae MmiOst Sifining anworyy is evi 


-_ +1 ee " 
dent, between the wax of ta > and 
} } Re » mike 
the mivrtie wax Will is obtained 
from the Myrica ceritera. 

sé An account a the latter su 


stance has b en | "bliched bv Dr. 
Bostock, of 


. ' : " 
: ~ | 7 ‘ ry - 
si VETPOO)y, bai N Vii 


» a on ) + on ~ yy)" #* s & 
ONS dK .1TVidie With comparauve 
‘ e } 7 . . " 
I: KI ] ment: ] nad Ohbhservat b> Via 


. ».> ye A. “rp 
Bees-w: iX, Sper diucell, Ac UPOess 


andthe cr ) ‘stalline Matter of biliary 
meus”. | 

¢ The propertie ; of the miyrtie 
wax, as ck cctibed | ‘1 Dr. Bos tock , 
valuable paper, so pertecily coincide 


~~ 
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‘o with those which I have observed 
sn in the W AX ot luc, that I CARRS but 
- consider them as almost the same 
hi : ‘ 
| substance ; indeed I think they may 
vil, 
ne be regarded as absolutely ide ntic, ui, 
teu 
if some allowance be made for the 

slicht modifications which have 
Us, we) 


been produced by the different 


‘ mode of their formation 

1. “« From the preceding expert- 
“ ments and analyses we find, that 
he the varieties of lac consist of the 
he four substances which have been 
irs described, namely, extractive co- 


f- louring matter, resin, gluten, and 
a peculiar kind of wax. Resin ts 





ae the predominant substance 3 but 

“a this, as wellas the other ingredi- 
sh. euts, is Hable, in a certain degree, 
bj to variation m respect to quantity. 

“ According to the analyses 
ef which have been described, one 
he hundred parts of each variety of 

Sie P lac \ telded as follows : 

; - + Sick lac. 
do R« sin - OS. 

he Cok rin: r extract 10. 

ot j Wax m a 6. 
(Sluten ° 5.50 
Extraneous substances 6.50 

c . _——- lr 
he 96.0. 

‘ é 6 Seed Lac. 
vie Resin - $8.50 
nd Colourme extract 2.50 
ed Wax - - 4.50 

faiuten . 4 

he % -~--—--- 
86s 97.50. 
|. ; © Sod! Lac. 
veg Resin . : 90.90 
on 4 Colouring extract 0.50 
Ud Wax . 4:. 

: Gi LCi 2 St) 
ie | 98,20. 
¥: ; « The proportions of the sub- 
de 4 stances Which compose the Vark ties 

of lac, niust however be subject to 

, y iderable variations ; and 
th 


we ought therefore only to consi- 
der these analyses in a general poiut 
of view. Hence we should state, 
that lac consists principally of re- 
sin, mixed with certain preportions 
of a peculiar kind of wax, of glu- 
ten, and of colouring extract. 

« The relativequantity of the two 


latter ingredients very considerably 


affect the characters of the lacs ; 
for instance, we may observe, that 
the glutinous substance, when pre- 
sent in shell lac in a more than 
usual proportion, probably pro 
duces the defect observed in some 
kinds of sealing-wax, which, when 
heated and burned, become black- 
ened by particles of coal; for the 
eluten atiords much of this sub- 
stance, and does not melt, like the 
resin, and wax. From what has 
been stated, therefore, lac may be 
denominated . cero-resin, mixed with 
gluten and colouring extract. 
“¢ ILl. 
GENERAL REMARK 

«“ Prom the whole of the een a \- 
ments whicl hi: ive be ell re ‘late d, 
appears, that although lac is i 
disputably the production of in- 
sects, yet it POSsesses few ot the 
characters of 


ny ] euilyst ’ a 
aAlil ic Tat St TICS 


>. 


and that the ereater part of its a 


gregate properties, ts well us oi 
its component ingredic 
aS lore im diaiely 
vegetable bodies. 


ac 


ItS, Are suk 


appertaia to 


Lac, or cum lac, as it is Pp ne 


larly but improperly called, is cer 
4 4 4 


tails a VeTYV Use ful substan 4 anil 
the natives of India furnish tual! 
proots ot this, by the many pii- 


poles to which they apply it. 
Accordin ie to Mr. kK: ec it 3 
made by them into Pills, beads, 
and other tematle ornar ents. 
“ When formed into sealing-wax, 
it is employed as a jepan, ‘and 


*) . - . . ‘* . 
likewise mauulactured into dutea 
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“ The colouring part is formed 


ito lakes for pamters: a sort of 


Spanish wool tor the ladies ts also 
prepared with it; and as a dye- 
me material, it is in very general 
use. 

« The resinous part is even em- 
ploved to form = grindstones, by 
melting it, and mixing with it 


about three parts ot sand. Yor 
making polishing grudstones, the 


sand is sifted through tine muslin ; 
but those which are employed by 
the lapidaries, are formed with 
powder of corundum, called by 
them Cortine *. 

“ But, in addition to all the above 
uses to which: it ts applied in India, 
as well as to those which cause it to 
be in request in Europe, Mr. Wil- 
kins’s Hindd ink OCCUPIES a conspl- 
cuous place, not merely on account 
of tts use as an mk, but because it 
teaches us to prepare un aqueous 
solution of lac, which probably 
will be found of very extensive 
utility. 

“This solution of lac in water 
may be advantageously employed 
asa sortof varnish, which is equal 
in durability, and other qualities, 
to those prepared with alcohol; 
whilst, by the saving of this liquid, 
it is infinitely cheaper. 

“ Tdonotmean, however,toassert 
that it will answer equally well in all 
cases, but only that it may be em- 
ployed in many. It will be found 
likewise of great use as a vehicle 


o 


* Phil. Trans. 1721, p. 380. 


¢ ‘The alkaline solutions of lace are evidently of a saponaccous nature, and, 
The entire substance of lac 1s not how 


other soaps, may be decomposed by acids. 


ac. 


for colours ; for, when dry, it is 
not easily affected by damp, or 
even by water. 

“ With a solution of this kind, | 
have mixed various colours, such 
sy vermilion, fine lake, indigo, 
Prussian biue, sap green, and gam. 
boge ; and it is remarkable, that 
athoneh the two last are ot a 
grummiy nature, and the others had 
been previously mixed with gum, 
(bene cakes of the patent water. 
colours ) yet, when dried upon pas 
per, they could not be removed 
with a moistened sponge, until the 
surtace of the paper itself was rub. 
bed off. 

“ Jn many arts and manufac. 
tures, therefore, the solutions of 
lac may be found of much utility; 
for, like mucilage, they may be 
diluted with water, and yet, when 
dry, are little if at all affected by 
itt. 

“We find, from the experiments 
on lee, that this substance ts solu. 
ble on the alkalis, and in some of 
the actds. But this fact (consi. 
dering that resin is the principal 
ingredient of lac) ts ia Opposition to 
the generally received cpmion of 
chemists, namely, thatacidsand al- 
kalisdo not act upon resinous bodies. 
Some experiments, however, which 
{ have made on various resins, 
cum-resins, and balsams, fully 
establish, that these substances are 
powerfully acted upon by the aikae 
lis, and by some ot the act 


like 
ever 


completely dissolved, as appears from the turbidness of the liquors. ‘Three of the four 
ingredients, namely, the resin, thegluten, and the colouringextract, appear tobe in pe 
fect solution ; whilst the wax is only partially combined with the alkali, and f = 
that imperfecily soluble saponaceous compound which has been formerly mentionces 


and which remains suspended, and disturbs the transparency of 


f 
the solution. 


; ‘ . < ase Wt-for 
From various circumstances, it does not seem improbable, that the long sougat!e’s 


but hitherto undiscovered vehicle employed by the celebrated painters of the Ven 


euan 


“ ° ° ame | rax, oT 
School, may have been some kind of resinous solution prepared by means of borax 
re 


by the alka 


XS) 


to 
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ANALYTICAL EXPERIMENTS and On 


to be completely disse lved, and reh- 
dered soluble in water. 

«“ Tr will be a very wide and cu- 
rious field of in yuir V, tO discover 
what changes are thus produced in 
the e by dies, es pecially by nitric 
acid. Each substance must torm 
the subject of a separate investiga- 
tion; and there cannot be a doubt 
but that much will be learned re- 
specting their nature and proper- 
ties, which hitherto have been so 
little ex amined by chemists. 

“ "lhe alkaline solutions of resin 
may be Guned usetul in some of the 


1 $04, 


sErvAT:ons on Lac. [241] 
arts; for many colours, especially 
those which ure metallic, when dis- 
solved in acids, may be precipitated, 
combined with sin, by adding the 
former to the alkaline solutions of 
the lati ry. [ have made some ex- 
periments of this kind with success; 
and perhaps these processes idabe 
prove use ful to dyers and manutic- 
turers ¢f colours. It is probable 
also, that medicine may derive 
advantages from some of this 
extensive series of alkaline and 
acid solutions ef the resinous 
substance 
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POETRY. 





Branksome Hatt. 


f From Mr. Scotr’s Lay of the Last Minstrei.” 


I. 


HE feast was over in Branksome tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower, 
Her bower, that was gu: irded by word and by speli, 
Deadly to hear, and de: idly to tell— 
Jesu Maria, shield us well! 
No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 
Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 


Tl. 
The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all; 
Knight, and page, and household squire, 
Loitered through the lofty hall, 
Or crowded round the am ple fire. 
The stag-hounds, weary ak the chace, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy fi oT 
And urged, i in dreams, the forest rac 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 


Ifl. 
Nine-and-twenty knigh its of “fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hail ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought therm their steeds from bower to stall : 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them ali; 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buecleuch. 
IV. 
Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel: 
They quitted not their h: imness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night: 


Thev 


POETRY. (243) 


They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 
‘They carved at the meal 
With cloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred. 
V. 
Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 
Waited the beck of the warders ten. 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 
Stood saddled in stable day an d night, 
Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 
And with Jedwood-axe at caibille bow. 
A hundred more fed free in stall— 
Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 
VI. 
Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 
W hy watch these warriors, armed, hy night ? 
They watch to hear the blood-hound baying : 
‘They watch to hear the war-horn braying ; 
To see St. George’s red cross streaming, 
To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 
They watch, against Southern Ssrce and guile, 
Le ‘st Scroop. or Howard, or Percy’s powers, 
‘Threaten Branksome’s lordly towers, 
From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 
VIT. 
Such isthe custom of Branksome Hall. 
Many a valiant knight is here ; 
But he, the Chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 
Beside his broken speur. 
Bards long shall tell, 
How lord Ww alter fell! 
When startled burghers fled, afar, 
The furies of the Border war ; 
When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan’s * deadly yell— 


Then the Chief of Branksome feli. 
Vif. 
Can piety the discord heal, 
Or staunch the death-feud’s enmity ? 
Can Christian lore, can patriot zcal, 
Can love of blessed charity ? 


* The war-ery, or gathering word, of a Border clan. 
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No! van ly to each holy hrine, 

In mutual pilorimage, the ‘drew; 
Implore {, my Van , the race clan 

lor « hie ts, their own red ftalchions slew : 
While Cessiord owns the ride of Car, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoe of the feudal war, 

Shalluever, never be forgot 


Wirtiam of DeLorainec. 
[lrom the same. ] 


l. 

1‘ thou W ouldst view fair Mel rose aright, 

(50 visit it by the pale moon- lis ht; 
bor the prity beams of lightsome di Ay 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold heht’s uncertain shower 
Streams onthe ruined central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and — ; 
When silver edves the imager) 
And the secrollsthat teach thee 1 to live and die; 
When distant VT 


“EL weed ts heard to rave, 


And the owlet Lo hoot o’er the dead man’s grave : 


Whe i Po but ra alone the while— 
‘Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair ! 


IT. 
Short halt did Delorame make there ; 
Little recked he of the scene so fair. 
With dagger’s hilt, on the wicket strong 
Ele struck full loud, and struck tull lone r, 
‘the porter hurned to the gate—- 
*Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late 2” 
‘From Branksome J,’ the warrior cried ; 
\nd straipht the wicket opened wide : 


kor Branksome’s chtets had in battle stood, 


"To tence the night: > of tuir Melrose 5 
And lands and livin: ‘$s, Many a rood, 
}Tad vifted the shrine for their souls repose. 
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[Ul. 
Bold Deloraine his errand said 3 
‘he porter bent his humble he: oh 
V ith tore h in hand and foot amod, 
1d noiseless step, the path he trod ; 
‘he arched cloisters, far and wide, 
Rane to the warnor’s clanking stride ; 
i i, LoOpme low his loity cresl, 
He enter dthe e« ll of the autient priest, ss 
vud litted his barred aventayle *, 
yy hail the Mon! of St. Mary’s aisle. 
‘The Ladye of Branksome greets thee by me ; 
sy that the fated hour is come, 
And that to-night [shall watch with thee, 
‘Yo win the treasure of the tomb.’ 
! rest? sii ke le th. COU hy the Monk WTOSC, 
With toil his stiffened limbs hh e reared ; 
A handred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and Hoating beard. 
V. 
And strangely on the Knight looked he, 
And his blue eyes : ole: med wild and wide ; 
¢ And, darest thou, warrior! seek to see 
What heaven and hell alike would hide? 
Mv breast, in belt of tron pent, 
With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn 3 
For threescore years, in penance spent, 
My knees those flinty stones have worn : 
Yet all too little to atone 
Por knowing what should ne’er be known, 
Wouldst thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie, 
Yet wait thy latter end with fear— 
Then, daring warrior, follow me ! 
Vi. 
‘ Penance, father, will I none ; 
Y; AVC] know | hardly One 5 
for mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 
dave to patter an Ave M:; ry 
When | ‘ride on a Border foray : 
Other prayer can | none; 
So speed me my errand, and let me begone.’ 
VII. 
Again on the Knight looked the Churchman old, 
And again he sighed heavily ; 


, 


* Aventuyle, visor of the helmet. 
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Fer he had himself been a warrior bold, 
And fought in Spain and Italy. 
And he thought on the days that were long since by, 
When his limbs were strong, and his courage was high ; — 
Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 
Where, cloistered round, the garden lay ; 
The pillared arches were over their head, 
And beneath their teet were the bones of the dead. 


VITI. 
Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, 
Giistened with the dew of night ; 
Nor heib nor tlowerct glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 
The Monk gazed long en the lovely moon, 
Then into the nigh tt he looked forth ; 
And red and bright th e streamers hight 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 
So had he see ny in fatr Castile, 
The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 
Sudden the flyi ing jennet wheel, 
And the unexpected dart. 
He knew, by the streamers that shot so he 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 


IX. 

By a steel-clenched postern door, 

They entered now the chancel tall; 
The darkened reof rese high aloof 

On pillars, loft+, and light, and small; 
The key stone, that locked cach ribbed aisle, 
Wasa fieur-de-lys, or a quatre-teuille ; 
The ccibelis * were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, ‘ 
With base and with ccpital flourished around, a 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 














Full many a scutcheon and banner, riven, 
Shook to the ecld night-wind of heaven, 5 
Around the screened altar’s pale ; | 
And there the dying lamps did burn, L 
Before thy low and lonely urn, | 
O gallant chief of Otterburne! 
And thine, dark knight of Liddesdale ! 
O fading honours cf the dead ! ie 
O high ‘ambitic ny lowly laid! 4 


XI. The 
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Xl. 
The moon on the east oriel shone, 
‘hrough slender shafts of sh: u rely stone, 
By foliaged tracery akieee. 
Thou wouldst have thoug! it some fiiry’s hand, 
"PT wixt poplars straight, the osier Wan d, 
In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 
The siives er light, so pale and faint, 
Shewed many a prophet and many a saint, 
Whose image on the glass was dyed; 
Full inthe midst his Cross of Red 
‘friumphant Michael brandished, 
And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 
‘The moon-beaim kissed the holy pane, 
And threw onthe pavement a bloody stain. 
XII. 
They sate them down on a marble stone, 
A Scottish monarch slept below ; 
Thus spoke the Monk, in sclemn tone— 
‘7 was not always a man of woe ; 
For Paynaim countries I have trod, 
And fought beneath the cross of God ; 
Now, strange to my cyes thine arms appear, 
And their tron clang sounds strange to my ear, 
XIII. 
‘ In these far climes, it was my lot 
‘To meet the wondrous Michael Scott ; 
A wizard ot such dreaded fame, 
That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 
Him listed his marie wand to wave, 
‘Lhe bells would ring in Notre Dame ! 
Some of his skill he taught to me ; 
And, warrior, [ could say to thee 
‘Yhe words, that cleft Eildon hills in three, 
And bridled the ‘'weed with a curb of stone: 
But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 
And for having but thought them my heart within, 
A treble penance must be done. 
XIV. 
‘When Michael lay on his dying bed, 
His conscience was awakened ; 
He bethought him of his sinful deed, 
And he gave me a sign to come with speed : 
I was in “Spain when ‘the morning rose, 
But [ stood by his bed ere evening close. 
Q 4 
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POET R Y. 





The words may not again be said, 

That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid ; 

yy. 

Mhey avi rend this Abbaye’s massy nave, 
And pile it in heaps above his grave. 


XV. 

‘IT swore to bury his mighty Book, 

That never mortal might therein idok 
And never to tell where it was hid, 

Save at his chief of Branksome’s need : 

And when that need was past and o’er, 
Aeain the volume to restore, 

I buried him on St. Michael’s night, 
When the bell tolled one, and “the moon was bright 
And J dug his chamber among the dead, 
When the floor of the chancel was stained red, 
‘That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave. 





XVI. 
‘It was 2 night of woe and dread, 
When Michael in the tomb f laid ! 
Strange sounds along the chancel past ; 
"The banners waved without a blast’ 
—Still spoke the Monk, when the bell tolled one !—~ 
] tell you, that a braver man . 
Than William cf Deloraine, good at need, : 
Against a toe ne’er spurred a steed 3 . 
Yet somewhat was he chilled with dread, ; 
And his hair did bristle upon his head. : 
XVII. 
‘Lo, w _ r! now the Cross of Red A 
Por ie the erave of the wughty dead ; E 
Wit un “ burn is a wondrous light, Z 
To ¢ chase the spirits that love the night : fe 
hat = imp shall burn unquenchab!y, . 
Untilthe eternal doom shall be.’ 3 
Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone, i. 
Which the blo dy cross was traced Upon : A 
He po inted oe a secret nod k H f 
é\n iron bar the warrior took ; i 
And the Monk made a sign with his withered hand, F 
‘Vhe grave’s huge portal to expand. _ 
XVIII. ‘ 
With beating heart to the task he went ; : 
lis sinewy trame o’er thesrrave-stone bent; ; 


With bar of iron heaved amain, 
Til) the toil-drops fell trom his brows like rain. 
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It was by dint of passing strength, 
That he moved the massy stone at le neth. 
1 would you had been there to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously ; 
Streamed upward to the chane cel root, 
And throu, gh the galleries t: ar aloof ! 
No earth nh flame blazed eer so bright : 
It shone hi ke heaven’s own blessed lieh t; 
And, is maine trom the tomb, 
Shewed the ‘tonk’'s c wl, and visage pale ; 
Danced on the dark-brow q Warsigr’ s mail, 


And kissed his waving plume, 
‘ 


AIX. 
re their eyés the Wizard lay, 
Ast he had not been dead a day ; 
His hoary beard im stiver rolled,, 
He seemed some seventy winters old ; 
A palmer’s amice wrapped Jim cmd, 
With a wrought Spant sh baldric bound, 
Like a pilgrim trom beyond the sea: 
His lett hand held his Book of Might ; 
A silver cross Was in his right; 
The lamp was placed beside his knee 
High and majestic was his look, 
At which the fellest fie nds had shook; 
And all unruffled was his fauce— 
They trusted his ak had gotten gracc. 


4 @ 
Often had William of Deloraine 
Rode through the battle’s bloody pi: LNs 
And trampled down the warriors slain, 
And neither known remorse or awe 3 
Yet now remorse and awe he own’d ; 
His breath came thick, his head swam round, 
When this strange scene oF death he saw. 
Bewildered and unnerved he stood, : 
And the priest prayed ferven ntly, and loud ; 
With eyes averted prayed he, 
He might not endure the sight to : ee, 
Of the man he had loved so brother! Ye 


XXI. 
And when the priest his death-prayer : had prayed, 
‘Thus unto Deloraine he said— 
‘Now speed { thee what thou hast to do, 
Or, warrior, we m: ay dearly rue ; 
For those, thou mz ryest not look upon, 
Are gathering fast round the yawning stone !'— 
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POETRY. 


Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
¥rom the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasped, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frowned ; 
But the glare of the sepulchral light 

Perchance had dazzled the warrior’s sight. 


XXII, 
When the huge stone sunk o’er the tomb, 
The night returned, in double gloom ; 
lor the moon had gone down, and the stars were few; 
And, as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 
With wavering steps and dizzy brain, 


They hardly might the postern gain. 


"Tis sai td, as through the aisles they pass’d, 
‘they heard strange noises on the blast ; 

And through the cloister-galleries sma} i, 
Which at mid- height thread the chancel wali, 
Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

As it the fiends kept holiday, 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 


XXIII. 
* Now, hie thee hence,’ the father said; 
¢ And when we are on death-bed laid, 
O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St. John, 
Forgive our souls for the deed we have done !’ 
The Monk returned him to his cell, 
And many a prayer and penance sped; 
When the convent met at the noontide bell— 
‘he Monk of St, Mary’s aisle was dead | 
Before ghe cross was the body laid, 
With hands clasped fast, as if still he prayed. 


XXIV. 
The Knight breathed free in the morning wind, 
And strove his hardihood to find : 
He was glad when he passed the tombstones gray, 
Which girdle round the fair Abbave ; 
For the 1 mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 
Felt like a load upon his breast ; 
And his joints, with nerves of iron twined, 
Shook like the aspen leaves in wind. 
Full] tain was he when the dawn of duy 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray ; 
He joyed to see the cheerful light, 
And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might. 
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POETRY. 


XXV. 
The sun had brightened Cheviot gray, 
The sun had brightened the Carter’s * side ; 
And soon beneath the rising day 
Smiled Branksome towers and Teviot’s tide. 
The wild birds told their warbling tile, 
And wakened every flower that biows ; 
And peeped torth the violet pale, 
And —— me breast the mountaia rose: 
Ai i lovelier than the rose so red 
“et paler thau the violet pale, 
She car'y left her sleepless bed, 
The fairest maid ot Tevictdale. 
XXVIiI. 
Why does fair Margaret so early awake, 
And don her kirtle so hastilie ; 
And the siiken knots which in hurry she would make, 
Why tremble her slender fingers to tle ; 
Why does she stop, and look often around, 
A\s she glides down the secret stair ; 
And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound, 
As he rouses him up from his lair ; 
And though she passes the postern alone, 
Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown ? 
XXVIII. 
The Ladye steps in doubt and dread, 
Lest her watchful mother m4 r her tread ; 
‘The Ladye caresses the rough blood- hound, 
Lest his voice should waken the castle round ; 
‘Lhe watchman’s bugle is not blown, 
For he was her fost bee her’s son; 
And she glides through the greenwood at dawn of light, 
‘To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight. 


XXVIII. 

The Knight and Ladye fair are met, 
And under the h: vadeunts boughs ure set. 
A fairer pair were never seen 

‘To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 

Yle was stately, and young, and tall; 
Dreaded in battle, and lo ved i in hall : 

And she, when love, searce told, scarce hid, 
Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 

When the half : ivh her swelling breast 
Avainst the silken ribband pressed “ds 

VW! en he tr blue eyes their secret told, 
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A m BOLIN ON Gaic Ve rder vi Loecland, above Jedburgh. 
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ey Where would you find the peerless futr, 
f! ‘- With Margaret of Brank-ome might compare ! 
¢ af XXIX. 
Tie + And now, fan dames, methinks I sce 
tie ] You listen to my wend ; 
ae Fy Your wi avaaigy locks ye backward throw, 
! te And sidelong bend om ir necks of snow :—- 
} wy. Ye ween to hear a melting tale 
rye Of two true lovers ina dale ¢ 
Pee And how the knight, with t ender hre, 
Ze ‘To pat his ts ital passion strove ; 
Hi fy Swore, he might at het feet expire, 
ft ae But ne ever, ni ver cezse to love ; 
iy And how she blushed, and how she sighed, 
Aa And, half consenting, helt dad, d, 


And said that she would die a maid— 
Y ot, mils oht the bloods te ‘ud be sti ayed, 


* + ep am : 


i Fler Iry ¢ f Cranstoun, and only he, 
y . Marearet of Branksome’s choice should be. 
hae: xXx. 


° 


Alas! fairdames, your hopes are vain ! 

My harp has Jost the enchanting strain ; 
Tis lightness would my age reprove : 

My hairs are gray, my limbs are old, 

My heart is dead, my vems are cold—- 
| may not, must not, sing of love. 
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it et While thus he peut ed the lengthened tale 
' ; i The Minstrel’s voice began to fail : 
b ae bull slyly smiled the olservant pare, 
Pe And gave the withered hand of age 
te! A ps ob! et, le ned with mighty Wihe, 

The blood of Velez’ scor rched vine. 


He raised the silver cup on high, 

And, while the big drop tiled his « yes 
Pran ed God to | rhe SS th Cc Duchess } AOD, 
And all who cheered a son of song. 

Che attending maidens smiled to see, 
blow | ong, how deep, how zealously, 
"Nhe precious juice the Minstrel quaffed ; 
And he, emboldened by the draught, 
Looked gaily back to them and laughed. 
‘The cordial nectar of the bow] 

Swe tle d his old vel sand ch eered his soul > 
A lighter, livelier pre ran, 

kere ‘thus hi iS Tt ile lp. Faun be rahi. 
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RosABELLI. 


{From the same. } 


LISTEN, listen, ladies way ! 
No haughty teat of arms I tell; 
Sott is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely > Rosabelle 


—* Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 
And, gent tle 1; adye, dei ar to st: ay f 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy fi th to-day. 


ry 2. 2 ? : . - °. 

«The blackening wave ts edged with whit: 
e “ , 

To inch*® and rock the sea-mews fly ; 


The fishers have heard the Water Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh 


* Last night the gilted seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 
Then stay thee, Pair, in Ravensheuch 
W) y cros , the eal OMY firth to-d: iy . 
"Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s hei: 
‘Po-meht al mare leads the ball, 
But that my Ladye-mé oth er ther 
Sits loncly m her castle-hall. 
"Tis not because the rine they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring ndes wel 
Dut that my sire the wine will chide, 
It *tis not Blled by Rosabeile.’ 


t Roslin all that dreary nighe 
A wondrous blave was seen to glean 
’Twas broader than the watch-tire light, 


And redder than the bein moon-beuam. 


Yr glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
[t ruddied all the copse- wood gle ns 
’T was seen trom Dryde n’s groves of | ak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 
seemed all on fire that chapel pro ae 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined 1i 
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Fach Baron, for a cable chroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seemed all on fire within, around, 
De ‘ep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 


And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 


Blaved battlement and pinnet high, 
Biazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 
So still they In): ize, when fate is nigh 
The lordly | line of high St. Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that prond chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
Pmt the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 


And each St. Clair was buried there, 


With candle, with book, and with knell : 
~ the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 


Che dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


Hor. 


[lrom Mr. Mercer’s Lyate Porm: 


HE Bandit whom the laws pursue, 
The Soldier, and the Gipsy crew, 


Arabs, and Tartars, ever doom’d to roam— 


Whate’er their place of shelter be, 
A tent, a cave, or hollow tree, 
Thither they Ine with joy, and call it nome. 


There if a doxy, ora wife, 
Reccive the wretch escap’d from strife + 


5 


It there his tatter’d brood around him cling— 


His features eateh a bright’ ning smile, 
He re my from his sordid toil, 
And in hi narrow confines reigns a king. 


While thus the poor and wretched find 
Th’ asylum tor a wounded mind— 


Distemper’d men there are, estrang’d from home, 


Cold toan angel’s kind embrace, 
Cheerless amid a blooming race, 
And dead to comfort in a princely dome. 


Men in the lap of Fortune nurst, 

With all her troward humours curst, 
And teas'd by wishes ever on the wing ; 

Who, wand ring still through Folly’s ma 
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In search of bliss consume their days, 
Nor taste her genuine draught at Nature’s spring. 


Ye such the men who kad the gay, 
‘he pride and patterns of the day, 
Whose Gish. riz’d friendship fools and strangers boast—= 
Blush, thou! to court their barren fame ; 
Let noms, sweet HOME, thy presence claim, 
And those enjoy thy smiles who love thee most! 


The SAUNTERER.- 


[From the same. } 


ULL of the dream ot keen delight, 
if In youth a thousand toils we prove. 
We climb ambition’s fearful height, 
And seek, thro’ midnight gloom, the bow'r of love : 
But with th’ ensuing morn 
The proffer’d bliss we scorn, 
And throbs of new desire our rest annoy ; 
Distemper fires the veins, 


7 The fev’rish thirst remains, 

a And passion’s bitter dregs pollute the cup of joy. 
: Then happier far, in life’s decay, 

a If neither gout nor stone assail, 

: If conscience, at the close of day, 

4 With angel visitation bid us hail ; 

When frantic hopes are past, 

. We taste repose at last, 

z And reap sincere delight from homely cheer ; 

oo For, py the mossy cell, 

4 Where quiet loves to dwell, 

i The streams of comfort rise, and run for ever clear. 
C Assembled round the social hearth, 

eS When Winter holds his rigid sway, 

es We share the fruits of temp’rate mirth, 

i Nor fail to charm the dreary hours away— 

é And O! the joy that streams 

i: Amid the coming gleams, 

: When blossoms ope, and birds are on the wing ; 
: What time by music led, 


The garden path I tread, 


d And mect the balmy breath of renovating Spring. 


yes 


But not to formal walks confin’d, 
Wit. wee the? , ; 
hue yet the jocund seasons reign, 
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I leave the warden wall behind, 
With “ll the preen enc losures of the p! iin: 
And s sigits, and sounds of joy, 
My wand’ ring steps decoy 
Still farther on, in quest of something new ; 
T ll, p past the bushy rill, 
[ mount yon shelving hill, 
VV here distant Spire 5 ATE Kkenn’d, a d Ocean rolls in vier, 





There, ason Rapture’s dazzled eye 
‘he wonders o Le peation throng, 
Devotion wak, ts and wafts a sigh 
‘Lo tracts b eyond tt the limits of my song; 
hil, tore’d by growing heat, 
} qui the lofiv seat, 
And hide ine from the sun’s meridian elare, 
Down in some elfin nook, 
Beside the pebbly brook, 
Whose sound incessant brings forgetfulness of cate 


Let sullen fools for ever hide— 


Atev’n IT gain the peopled road ; 4 
Or, led by frien chip, turn aside, : 
To greet my neighbour tn his thatch’d abode. 
With him I pace the feld: 
Learn what his harvest yields, 
And see his children pass in playful drove ; 
‘ I know the urchins all— 
On me by name they call, 
And dlatter wrinkied age with many a mark of love a 
As thus my daily rounds I go, . 
Stull : some kind ©) fice breeds delay—~ a 
My mute with pleasure | bestow, 
To cheer the wand’ ring beggar omhis way : & 
And should the buxom lass ; 
Of yonder hamlet piss, 
Fresh, bloo ming, and of harmless favours free; 
Sale from her roguish smile, 
I hand her o’er the stile, . 
And pray that she may meet w ith livelier lads than me. "I 
a 
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. haikt 
A Bavcvap of Simitigs. pit ty 
— : . ae 
(From Mr. Iluppesrorn’s Wiccamicar Crarirr. ] ae 
. n 
thy 
F Lite, like 1 Bubble, evaporates fast, au 
. , iad . . . . 
You must take off your wine, if you wish it to last; I 
Fora Bubble may soon be destroy’d with a puff, Hee 
— . . . > ’ 
[fit is not kept tyating in liquor enough. ae 
br 
If Life’s like a Vlow’r, as gfave moralists say, bie 
"Tis avery vO xd th Die unk fers! ood the rig rht w: Ly § | } 
+; . ; i 
Vor, if Life isa Flow’r, ev’ry blockhead can tell, thi 
It you’d have it look fresh, you must water it well. | 
That Life is a Journey no mortal disputes, 
Then we'll liquor our brains, boys, mstead of our boots, 
And each toper shall own, on Late’s road as he reels, 
‘That a spur in the head is worth two on the heels. 
If Life’s like a Lamp, then to make it shine _— 
We'll ASST m to M: idet WT: ithe Pp st O it L: im p- elighte 
We'll cherish the fame with Oporto sO stout, . 


And drink Brandy-pench till we’re fairly burnt out. 


' 
The World toa Theatre liken’d has been, 
Where each one around bears his part im the scene ; | 
it "tis ours to be tipsy, "tis matter of fact 
1) tly,a .\Y 1] Lrin| | \ he hattar wa hi]: .¢ 
bat tae more you ail drink, BOYs, the oetter you ll act, 
Lite fleets lik i Dre am, like a Visi NM Appears, 
melaneh in their slumbers and others shed tears 3 
Butot us, when we wake from our Rivas twill be said, 
Mhat the tears of the ‘Vankard were all that we shed. 
| 
The Conauest of Quenrcs | 
A MOCK HEROK | 
’ 
fF From the same. ] ' 


() MUSK, the ae st of Canadia tcll— 

Where Ge ers il W olt and Gener: il Monte: ilm fell 
Oh tell how many gallant warriors died— 

In clim bing up that rugged mount: uin’s ; side, 

[re they their post on ‘Abraham’s he iwhts could gain ! 


ed >-~ :- 
et == 


: 
> a , 

And tell—how m: iny of the French were slain! ‘if 
The French on t yp resistance hi; ud prepar’d, jy 
And block’d the Passage W ith—a Cy pt: un’s Guard: ; 
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‘4 Undauntedly the English fore’d the trench, 

ev Undauntedly—and slow retir’d the French : 

me So Victors on the mountain’s top we stood, 

yi We bought our passage, and the price was Blood. 


ahiguts that eo trens . 


, ' There to the silent moon the British hosts 
ce Pale gleam’ d, and dreadtul as the midnight ghosts : 
a % Then form’d the General his van and rear— 
He Here the dragoon, and there the grenadier— 
se i. Told them how Johnson, and how Amher st, fought, 
Ba And gave cach man a quartern of gin hot. 
i. One single cannon in the front they ‘bore, 
i One ;—for the British army had no more : 
a Thus were the regiments rank’d in firm:array, 
/ : And stood mm order by the break of day. 
e 
‘ } Dark to the view a distant thicket rose, 
tht Onder the gloomy covert of whose boughs 
a : Some ambuscade our prudent Leader fear’d, 
ie Perhaps an Indtan chief—or Indtan bird ; 
e' Each bush, each leafy brake, he boldly swore, 
if tis Aide-du-camp should earetully explore. 
AP When lo! the standards of the French appear, 
oe : Streaming like meteors to the troubled air : 
ih Regiments on regiment to the plain they bring 
) 1. Aloof grim Horror beats his iron wing. 
ie 
i Last, from a delve in fiank, two Chiefs advance 
oe Potent allies of the Monarque of France : 
; ! ye Atacullaculla, fam’d in war, 
' By Britons nam’d the Little Carpenter ; 
. T’other, of giant port and tawny hue, 
2 Was call’d the Raven King of T oogaloo ; 
>, On his rough brow Deliberation sate, 
mt And each slow word he spake seem’d fix’d as Fate * 
i 
a “ Stern warrior, Atacullaculla brave, 
- Whose sword can conquer, and whose arm can sav ; 
‘ Say, ’mid the battle’s fury shall we rush— 
i Or sit conceal’d behind this shady bush ? 
. ; Here we might fight, secure of dire alarms, 
a Why should we run then into danger’s arms? 
' Yer think not, mighty chief, I mean to fly, 
uv. Llaugh at danger—tor I can but die ;— 
‘ 
‘ : * A phrase in a letter of Norborne Berkeley, Lord Bottetoust, muc h ridicu 
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Bar never be that brutal bravery mine 

"To offer Prndence up at Valour’s shrine ; 

full well ] know my country claims my life ;— 

So do my little children and my wife.” 


‘he ct hiet no longer could his wrath resist, 
Burt clench’d the brawny terrors of his fist : 
* Decen’rate Prince,’ he cried, “ speak thus again, 
This arm shall stretch thee bres ithless on the plain. 
Tempt me not, coward, in my strength to rise, 
Nought will avail thee thy disdainful eyes, 
‘I'hy limbs in thunder cloth’d and more than mortal size. 
Ye Gods! how idle doth appear your art, 
So huge a case for such a litle heart ! 
Why doth the oker stain thy bosom red, 
Why nods the sable plumage o’er thy head? ; 
Why, ’midst thy bold companions, dost thoa boast 
With loudest yell to animate the host? 
Why do the hoary scalps adorn thy wall, 
Frequent as Fox-heads round the hunter’s hall? 
If thou dost tremble to behold the foe, 
‘l'o sed the poison’d arrow trom the bow, 
With red right-hand the tomahawk to wield, 
‘lo scalp the war riors gasping in the field ? 
Go, tormidable giant, rouse thy might 
‘To rage in forests, and with beasts to fight ; 
Go try thy prowess on the fearfyl hare ; 
"Thou durst not combat in the walks of war. 
I ly, prudent cow ard, save that worthless life, 
Fly to thy little children and thy Wile ; 
"That wife shall groan beneath her husband's « ame, 
‘Those children blush to hear their father’s name.’ 


“ Imperious Chief,” the Raven King replied, 
* 1 scorn thy menace as I hate thy pride. 
“Lis not thine arm, with nervous valour strunc, 
No, nor the thunder of thy braver tongue, 
Can shake the firm resolve that I pursue ; 
Here will I stand and jight—and so sl hall you. 
Yet, Atacullaculla, w isel y hear 
The voice of Reason whisper in thine ear. 
Si ty, should the fury of the whistling lead 
From thy broad shoulders strike thy painted head, 
What would it boot thee that, with ceaseless yell, 
Li y tr iends shall howl around thy narrow ceil ; 
hall id! y lay the wampum by thy side, 
And ask in solemn sad: icssy ss WW) ay you died : vr 
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Ts Fame thy passion? Tame is idle breath ;— 
For who can hear the prasees of his aeath 
Say, ft thou knowest, on what dreary coast 
Shall stalk thy silent, melancholy hea t? 
Thou dost not te ndly trust whit priests recount 
Of anew world behind yon cloud-topt mount, 
Where our forefathers still their SPOre? } pursue, 
Urge the «witt chase and guide the light canoe! 
Nature and Keason ery, ‘hey judge amiss ; 


4 
a*9 


Yon mountain’s cther side must be like this.” 


He scarce had ended parley, when on high 
musquet bullet sung along the sky ; 

‘er Atacull cculla’s head it fle W’, 

he Paven Is ng of "Lo: pean “te 
orehead sunk the final b: 

mance of being Made too een { 
Phe ccant pron o’er fourscore mches spread, 
Peil, and lay nuntber’d with the mighty dead : 
His tate unmov'd his bold compeer belv :.4, 
Rusl’d dreadtul to the fight, and loudi, yeil’d. 


; 
a iP 3 
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Then, then began a direful bloody battle, 


+] 


Swords clash, drum s beat, men chout, and cannons rattle. 
Toarms! to arms! see where ine enemy sits! 

Advance, present, hire ¢ fix your bayonets! 

1] i » SOON tS quen hd Ci th 1@ Sunn’. ini rtal licht ! ! 
Es 


ach army stands conceal’d trom tother’s sight, 


In sulphury ( 1 rls { { y|].} 1! Wd lving STO ke, 


And darkness is around them as 2 cioke. 

Schold, the murderous Tiends of Hell reyoice 

At the dread Chuinder of the cannon’s voice ! 
Vhe trumpets’ clang, the soldiers’ piercing cries, 

> , Ss ° : , © 

Rock the firm ¢ ith. ¢ ind rend the CCLUONG SKICS. 
Charge! charge! the broken Gallic squadrons runs 
Nor dare to face the sulphur-be ‘ching vun : 
They fly, they fly, i mn wild disorder fly— 

Huzza! the day’s our own! St. George and Victory 


But eer I rem the Mu e's furious {i ree, 
sott let her — oer Wolfe’s stil bleeding corse. 
fu manhood’s prime, : ali ‘! the Hero falls : 
Who could withst: soa three whizzing musquet balls ? 
ry ' “ 
here wert ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless lead 
yere’'dh: e bre ist—-and mude your Hero bleed ! 
+ loner ie boa ry vour pecultar care ; 


N +? ‘ "sg. } e . »' ’ 
But Ve Were Gaunte we al tae din ct w: ar, 
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And trembling fled beneath your oozy caves, 


Beneath 


io ir ’ 


Ih > the hardy V eteran we pt, ior Thee 


Check’d the stri Ths Fr COUrse OJ Joy tor \ ictory. 


"Twas Fate (and who almighty Fate shall blame ? 


Took from his Lite —and adde d to his Fame e 
Unconquer’d he resign’d his glorious breath, 
And Victory so thea. him i in the arms of Death. 


acne: 


old Lawrence’ Ho uM Zz ‘ ind Montmorenes 


ll-fated Chief! his mighty valour gave 
A Realm to A himself a Grave. 


No more !—His fame Envy nor ‘Time shall waste— 
‘Tho’ on his precicus limbs the worms must feast. 


}resh shall his memory live to latest Limes, 
}'resh and immortal as the Muse’s Rhimes. 


ALBERT and ApeLa. 


fFrom the Reicn of Fancy.]j 


4 AREWELL, my Adela, farewell! 


Tc th lope thy rising fears dispel, 


An d joy thy bosom’s peace restore. 


¢ And when the length’ning shadows fall, 
And when you mark the signal light 

To glimmer on the Convent wall, 
Prepare, my. Adela, for flight. 


‘ Yor never was the blossom born, 

The hues of beauty ne’er were given, 
To drop _ to the grave forjorn, 

Seen only by the eye of Heaven.’”’ 


Ye flies afar the Convent’s bound ; 

And now, where burns the taper dim, 
lhe holy sisters throny ground, 

“?e 
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4 ne 


i 
To Mercy there they urge their claim, 
And there their hallow’d anthems rise ; 
Devotion fans the kindling flame, 
«And wings their incense to the skies. 


But there no Adela appears, 
The fuulrest ot the saint-like throng : 
lhe loveliest tace is bath’d in tears 


That stravs those cloister’d haunts among. 


Ke 


We soon shall meet to part no more ; 


chaunt with awe their vesper hymn. 
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From the dim lattice, ivy-twin’d, 
Her eyes explore the darken’d plain : 
“ Can Albert's heart become unkind ? 
Or what can thus his steps detain ? 


«« Why do these shadowy forms decay ? 
Why do yon orient fields of air 

No more the misty shapes display, 
That tear-struck Fancy painted there? 


“Isitthe day-star meets my eye, 
And shoots afar these lines of light ? 
Thou leav’st thy palace in the sky, 
And toilest up the acrial height ! 


« Ah, ’twill be long ere thy last beam 
On yonder western cliffs shall shine, 
And loose the ploughman’s weary team, 


And light the billows of the Rhine. 


“Come, balmy Sleep! in poppies drest, 
And thy delightful vistons shed, 

And sooth this throbbing pulse to rest, 
Till night the clouds of darkness spread, 


« And visit thou my dream the while, 

Fair semblance of the man I love, ' 
With such a look and such a smile 

As first my eyes beheld him prove. 


“ Thank Heaven! the sun has now withdrawn 
‘To the bright chambers of his rest, 

And twilig “ht, stealing o'er the lawn, 
Draws the dim curtains of the west.” 


Tis gloom and silence all around, 
And thicker still the sh: idows fall,— 
‘A flame illumes the Convent’s bound, 
And glimmers on the ivy’d wall! 


“ Or was it but the meteor’s light, 
Or was it but the moon’s pale beam, 
That broke the darkness of the night 
And shot afar its trembling gleam ; 


She hastens on with silent step, 
Her bosom fill’d with wild alarms, 
“© let us from — walls escape !” 


é\nd ‘sinks into the stran ger’s Ss arms. 
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Away they dart—their courser’s feet 
Are quick to scour the printless sand, 
The lightning, on its pinion fleet, 
Not swifter travels o’er the land. 


«The wind is up! the torrent roars, 
The floods the trackless heath deform, 
The Rhine's dark billows smite the shores ; 
Loud yells the demon of the storm ! 


Where now for shelter shalt thou flee ? 
Ah, lady! thee what woe betides ? 
{t is not Albert rides with thee ; 
It is a ruthless robber rides ! 


To Mercy vain is now thy claim; 
Heaven pardons not such guilt as thine ; 
Jn vain thou call’st on Albert’s name, 
His bed is now the rolling Rhine. 


They rode, rode on, by haunted stream, 
3y precipice and cavern hoar, 
Where horror dims the noon-tide beam, 
Where darkness dwells for evermore. 


But to what forest’s lonely bound 
He bore her, ere the break of day, 
Or to what castle’s darksome round, 
No one, with truth, could ever say. 


In Convents still the tale is told ; 
And oft, to hear the moral true, 
Down many a virgin’s cheek has roll’d 
The tear to love and pity due. 


And oft as Fancy lends her aid 
To light the faded flame once more, 
Full many a forceful prayer is said, 
And many a bead is number’d o’er. 


E’en thou, for whom I strive to sing 
In numbers thou hast t: vught to flow. 
And suited to the sounding string 
The hapless lovers’ tale of woe ; 


en thou shalt feel thy bosom prove 
The overwhelming tide of fears, 

And glow with all a sister’s love, 
And weep with all a sister’s tears. 
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i The Hexmit of the Crtrrs. 


[ From the same. ] 





me, 
airs PROMISED you, mie Winifred, 
‘tied What time you blam’d mte am’rous lay, 
BY A storie that might reach thie heart, 
Ss Where Jove’s fond ardours heide no part, 
po As true, though not so sweet, as they. 
et. 
ae i Hearre thenne hys solitarie tale, 
it Whom longe experience render’d sag: 
Veg To wooddes and mountains w yld who ran, 
iS Far from the bloode-stain’d haunts of man, 
at4 And scoop'd hys blameless hermitage. 
eh A trav’llerre sadde, from distante lande, 
g Reclyn’d beneathe the spre: dinge tree, 
“rt Ande blest the gales, thatt, b: reathinge blande, : 
Hys tyre-inflated temples fann’d, i 
Fh. ‘Ande strove to chase hys agonie. 4 
Ee ° ’ 
ib: ae *T was where yon verdante clyff aspyres, 
: att And overlookes the ocean tyde ; 
i Where waves the pine-tree to the breeze 
ie Thatt wanderres wylde o’er summerre seas, 
ih + And swelles the sail wyth conscious pride. 
" a, 
on The stravcerre felt his heart revive, 
ot Why 'c oft before hys eves wo uld passe 
mae _ The painted bark, for pleasure made, 
mee Wyth pennons gaie, and sails dis play’d, 
a. Reflected yn the waterie glasse. 
i 
as ‘Twa: sich a scene as grieffe might secke, ‘ 
' | Ande rest ande consolation fynd, 
ha For there each obiect mette hys eyes 
fF . ‘Vhatt lends ytts aide to harmonize 
x"; The jarringe tumults of the mynd. 
fut 
pat" Lhe wandererre felt their lenient powerre, 
> Hee rais’d hys eyes and breath’d a prayer ; 
My Ande vow'd he never would departe i 
ks t rom scenes so gratefulle to hys hearte, : 
; | From haunts so holie ande so fair. 
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‘ Att last,” he cried, Omniscient Heaven, 
Relentinge, views wvth pity ime eve, 
And yielde 's thatt hallowed tran quill spot 
Where, all forgettinge, ande forott, 
[ll lyve mie little hour and die.” 


*T was there hee built hys blamelesse ceil, 
Ande there hee fix’d ‘hy s culm retre al; 

The cowstips on the summit smil’d, 

Lyke hym, the hermits of the wyld! 
Belowe the restless oceun beat 


Oft, whenne the wintrie tempest rose, 

Ande wyld winds chaf?d the rolling re deeppe, 
Whenne everie starre wythdrew ytts light, 
Ande the darke cloude of murkie . night 

Conceal’d the terrors of the steepe 3 


The Hermit bade his watehhght burn, 
Ande beam 2 beacon enn the o cly tf , 
The lonelie mariner to chearre, 
To soothe hym on hys nighi-watch drearre, 
And puide artght hys traede skiff 
eo o « o 


O, sweet ! for whom I stryke the lyre, 
Thatt warbles negligent of art, 

Seeke nott the Hermit’s tale to know, 

lor ytt would make thy ne eyes o’erflowe, 
Ande grietle sitt sw elling at thie heart. 


Hee slumbers yn the lappe of rest, 

Ande all hys grieffes att last are o’er, 
*Tis where yon tall clyff rears ytts headde, 
The cowslips there then bosoms spreadde, 


The ocean laves hys cayern hoar. 


Ande oft, whenne Spring imprints the sod, 
And bids bys golden tresses wave, 

The rustic villagers are seen 

Slow trooping o’er the velvet green, 
‘Vo deck wyth scented herbs hys grave. 


The s: lor too, whenne storms arise, 
And darkness veils each friendlie starre, 
Sighs sad, who never sigh’d before, 
When on the c lyff hee spies no more 
The Hermit’s watchlight gleam afar. 
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The Misreess. 


[From Mr. Erton’s Poems. } 


PORTS and blandishments and smiles, 

Tempti ing tricks and wanton wiles, 
Play ful raill’ri ies, arts of pleasure, 
Winning rogueries without measure ; 
Keen incitements, cunning blisses, 
Sighs and whispers, murm’ring kisses, 
And whate’er with pleasing pains 
Maddens th: Lover’s venom’d veins, 
Avaunt ! with me no more to dwell; 
And hence, Newra! hence farewell ! 
3ut O come of purer kind, 
Health of body, health of mind, 
Chaste discretion, sober fear, 
‘Temp’rate blood and conscience clear ; 
‘Truth in singleness of heart, 
Keen- discerning syren art, 
And whatever ‘Pow? rs remove 
‘The venom’d stings of madd’ning Love, 
Now be present here to me, 
Krom the yoke of passion free. 
Hence in vain, ye sports and smiles, 
Hence in vain, ye wanton wiles ; 
Playful rail’ ries, arts of pleasure, 
Winning rogueries without measure, 
Keen incitements, cunning blisses, 
Sighs and whispers, murm’ring kisses, 
All ye blandishments of art, 
Hence! in vain ye tempt my heart. 
Why with pliant arms delay me? 
Why with longing looks survey me? 
Why with kisses treach'rous-kind 
Seek you to ensnare my mind ?— 
Press no more with idle art 
Lip to lip and heart to heart ; 
Ply the crafty trade no more, 
1 am not blind as heretofore. 
When you valued Virtue’s prize 
You were dearer than mine eyes ; 
Thou hast turn’d to vice and shame; 
Tarnish’d is thy decent fame ; 
And thy beauty now T deem 
Viler than the sullied stream !— 
Wo, alas! my Life, my Soul! 
Lucid tear-drops trickling roll, 
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Tremble from thy lids, and rest 

On thy softly swelling breast ; 

Soft the steali: hg shower de scends $ 

Pearl with pei irl successive blends; ; 

Modest drops of comely dew, 

Can I these induf’rent view ? 

Am I rock or brass, to see 

"Those pure lustres dimm’d for me? 

Could | this unmov’d behold, 

Brass and rock were softer mould. 

‘Then, O then, of purer kind, 

Health of body, health of mind ; 

Chaste discretion, sober fear, 

Temp’rate blood and conscience clear ; 

Truth in singleness of heart, 

Keen-discerning syren art ; 

And whatever Pow’rs remove 

‘The venom’d stings of madd’ning Love ; 

O tarewell !—and now again 

Now be present looser train ; 

Sports and blandishments and smiles, 

Tempting tricks and wanton wiles, 

Playtul raill'ries, arts of pleasure, 

Winnin; r rogueries without measure ; 

Keen incite ments, cunning blisses, 

Sighs and whispers, murm’ring kisses, 

And whate’er with pleasing pains 

Maddens the Lover’s venom’d veins: 
Thus were it sweet possest of all thy charms 
To live—and sweet to die within thine arms ! 


Lines tothe Hero of Jarra. 


[ From the same. ] 


HOU ! who dost bruise with adamantine rod 


The groaning earth, blind instrument of Gon! 


I mark thy ragefu bosom struggling high, 

Satanic passions low’ ring in thine eye ! 

While brooding evil thoughts, demoniac hate, 
Thou deem’st ‘thy puny arm the scourge of Fate ; 
Thou deem’st accomplice Heaven directs thy aim, 
Blasts by thy breath, and thunders in thy name ; 
"Thou deem’st at hand th’ inevitable hour, 

And curst the nation that defies thy pow’r. 

Lio! to thy proud anticspating eyes 

‘The wide waste scenes of Desolation rise. 


[967] 
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im} The : seas are past—Lo! wither’d by thy might 
‘ 4 "The recrear it host prec "| itates Its Hight ; 
F pe Then Demon Triumph vells along the ol iin, 
Fe) And Murder laughs exulting o’er the slain ; 
ii Oo Alike the pal: ice tow’ rs, the Shepherd’s homes, 
bi ; Insatiate blood-red Rapine awe: 5S TOAMS 3 
Dh Deathshrieks of torture on the shudd’ring air 

‘y Commingle wild with wailings of Despair ; 
Ok fe With outrag’d bosom, with convulsive breath, 
ot be The fatnting Virgin supplicates for death ; 
oF as Clasp’d to the kneel ling Mother’s sacred breast, 
pe The Infant bleeds—and Horror veils the rest !- 
“o Vhou—who unmov’d midst tears and groans oe blood, 
hh Sit’st on a throne of ghastly Solitude ; 


Bes A Morocu Iron, by the lurid ole: ams 

eps Of victim altars, list’ning [Infant screams : 
Thou! who couldst bend on pale Distemper’s train 
Ancve ot blood, and doom them with the slain: 
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Myth While as in praises How'd their fal?ring breath, 
a. Who shar’d the bar quiet sle pi the sleep of death ; 
4 Thou! who on Jatfa’s guilty v height hast stood 
" And in grim rapture gaz’d the waste of ponds 
lite, While as delib’rate rush’d the sk: weht’ ring flan 
} And coward Fury pans’d wit! h frimid aim 3 
F sone; ith the mild and holy light ot day 


In welt’ring heaps the prostt rate Captives lay 
If when the nightly darkness hovers round, 
No startful horrors wake the bosom-wound ; 
If Eleli’s assistant Fiends with icy mail 
lave arm ’d thy nature—wHoistT THE DARING SAIL! 
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' Midst clang ’rous trumpets and exultant cries 
eh i see emb: irk'd thy vaunted destinies : 
ms T hy glance reverted “= ws the less’ ning shore, 
ie Tho once se indon’d—thou return’st no more !— ‘ 
et O monstrous hope! O arregant of mind ! 
ti In atheist oiide fierce, obstinate, and blind ; 
Let Mem’ry wake !=—He * lives whose val’rous arm 
Shook thy bold breast with tumult of alarm ; 
: When as the dceeps in swilt succession swell 
‘ O’er the dash’d rocks—the ro ocks their rage repel H 
5 Sull ure’d amain with aggravated roar, + 
cs And stillin foam receding i; om the shore ; 
; * Soa he 7 200 he Aps thy to iP d conted’rates fled, 
2 And the choak’d breach ran pu ‘ple with their dead. 
Yes Let Mem’ry wake '—or shall Oblivion veil, 
+ | Jy awe of thee, the bold impartial tale ? 
& 3 
ay 4 , 
4 - % Sis Sydney Smith, Br 
eB 
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Seest theu yon sculptur’ d pile * tl hat see reg rise 
And midst the palmy desert threat the skies 
Exalted there th’ Historic Muse Lppearsy 

(nd registers the storied lapse of years : 

Hich onthe column's base observant stands, 

And grasps the style with firm untrembling hands ; 
‘here deeds of horror swell the roushen'd stone, 
And Infamy there marks thee for herown; ; 

Whiie from the marble forms herote sturt, 

And gen "rous valour heaves each dauntless heart ; 
Lo! Albton’s Youth disprove th’ insultinss boast, 
And scourge the prowess of thy vet’ran host ; 
Trampling to earth the standard of their pride, 
Wrought with | tong riumphs and in combiuts dyed. 


In Vix Ury’s asp the dyin; y Chief elate 
Smiles er ily pati nt and resign'd to Ta 
"orn from the Gaul’s fell brow her laurels ice 


Shelter hi: an y head and erace his hallow’d temb. 
Died Albion’s valour with the Patriot dead ? 

Med her brave Spirit with the Spirit fled ? 

But thou shalt find beyond the mediate mam, 

That Abercrombie’s soul revives again ; 

Yet undeven’rate trom their daring sires, 

Yet kindin & with hereditary fires ; 

In bright array the Sons of Freedom stand, 

A dreadless and unconquerable band. 

Shall Sur, whose proud and world-opposing lance 

i fas drunk ot yore the de sarest blood ot le rance ; 

Of France, whose wrecks yet strow the sov’Ran IsLF, 
Whose gore + t blu ay on vats st ‘and of Nile; 

Shall Sire det Ps ll the terrors of her spear, 

And learn, O shame pie id wh rn from ¢/e to fear? 
Ha! thou hast reus’d the I.1ton in his den! 

The strife shew temptest ts the strite of “Mes! 
Compzr'd to ¢/is, thy direst, deadliest fray 

Were but the baby pastime of a day: 

Here wee EDOM sils—and braves thy tyrant shock, 
With red-cross shield, her throne Britanwnia’s rock | 
Then by the wrongs which ravag’d Europes owns 
From all thy crimes—by all her tears and groans ; 
By all the helpless u unoffending names 

Of them who gasp ’d amidst Tenesco’s flames ; 

By Alexandria’s Mothers gore-imbrued ; 

By wanton Carmage drunk with Infant blood ; 

By the wan C: iptive’s shriek amd struggling bre: ath, 
By the dread stupor of the sleep of death ; 


a *y7) ° . . . ° i ,. 6 
lisidea was suggested by the allegorical frontispiece to Tresham’s Epistle from 


By 


Britaunicus to Buonaparte. 
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By dungeon’d murders—deep and silent graves 
By Freepom’s martyrs—by Hervetia’s slaves ; 
O cloth’d in blasphemy and blood ! advance 
Th’ infernal ensigns of unrighteous France ! 
‘Tho’ Hell strive with thee ; tho’ the dogs of Hell 
Track thy dark steps, and at thy bidding yell 
Havock and death, the Micutry One of Heav’y 
Shall turn thee back in rout disast’rous driv’n : 
Heav’n’s awful Arm in clouds of Pow’r display'd 
Shall scatter thy prond hosts like heartless deer dismay’ ; 
And he that bruis’d the nations with his rod, 
Shall feel the fury of the wrath of Gop! 





Vaccine Inocuration. 
[From Mr. Broomritxp’s Goon Trpincs.} 


WEET beam’d the star of peace upon those days 
When Virtue watch’d my childhood’s quiet ways, 
Whence a warm spark of Nature’s holy flame 
Gave the farm-yard an honourable name, 
But left ane theme unsung: then, who had seen 
In herds that feast upon the vernal green, 
Or dreamt that in the blood of kine there ran 
Blessings beyond the sustenance of man ? 
We tread the meadow, and we scent the thorn, 
We hail the day-spring of a summer’s morn : 
Nor mead at dawning day, nor thymy heath, 
‘Transcends the fragrance of the heifer’s breath : 
Here, that dear fragrance, as it floats along 


rate we 


O’erev’ry flow’r that lives in rustic song ; 
Here, all the sweets of meadows and of kine . 
Embalm, O Health! an offering at thy shrine. c 

Dear must that moment be when first the mind, z 
Ranging the paths of science unconfin’d, tS 
Strikes a new light; when, obvious to the sense, ‘ 
Springs the fresh spark of bright intelligence. a 
So telt the towering soul of Montacu, i 
Her sex’s glory, and her country’s too ; ‘ 


Who gave the spotted plague one deadly blow, 

Aud bade its mitigated poison flow 

With half its terrors ; yet, with loathing still, 

We hous’d a visitant with pow’r to kill. 
Then when the healthful blood, though often tried, : 

Foil’d the keen lancet by the Severn side, 

Resisting, uncontaminated still, 


The purple pest and unremitting skill ; When 
hen 
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When the plain truth tradition seem’d to know, 
And simply pointed to the harmless Cow, 
Doubt and distrust to reason might appeal ; 
But, when hope triumph’d, what did Jenner foel! 
Where even hope itself could scarcely rise 
To scan the vast, inestimable prize ? 
Perhaps supreme, alone, triumphant stood 
The great, the conscious power of doing good, 
The power to will, and wishes to embrace 
Th’ emancipation of the human race ; 
A joy that must all mortal praise « outlive, 
A wealth that grateful nations cannot give. 
Forth sped the truth immediate from his hand, 
And confirmations sprung in ev’ry land ; 
In ev’ry land, on Beauty’s lily arm, 
An infant softness, like a magic charm, 
Appear’d the gift that conquers as it goe: ; 
The dairy’s s boast, the simple saving Rove 
Momentous triumph—Fiend! thy reign is o’er ; 
Thou, whose blind rage hath ravag ‘dev ’ry shore, 
Whose nme denotes destruction, whose foul breath 
For ever hov’ring round the dart of death, 
Fells, mercilessly “fells, the brave and base 
‘Through all the kindreds of the human race. 

W io has not heard, in warm, poetic tales, 

f eastern fragrance and Arabian gales? 
Bowers of ¢ delight, of |: anguor, and repose, 
Where beauty triumph’d as the song arose ? 
Fancy may rev el, fiction boldly dare, 
But truth shall not forget that thou wert there. 
Scourge of the world! who, borne on ev’ry wind, 
From bow’rs of roses * sprang to curse m mankind. 
The Indian Pp um thy devastation knows 
Thou swe ep’st the regions of eternal aueet : 
: limbing the mighty zenith of his years, 

Che British oak hath dropp’d his seeming tears, 
Hath shook his head to many 2 passing bell, 
And wept whole centuries as thy victims fell : 
Armies have bled, and shouts of vict’ry rung, 
Fame crown’d ¢heir deaths, thy deaths are all unsun 
T'was thine, while victories claim th’ immortal lay, 
‘Through private life to cut thy desperate way ; 


* The first medical account of the Small-pox is given by the Arabian physicans, 
ind is traced no further back than the siege of Alexandria, about the year of Christ 640, 


WoopviLLe. 


* First introduced into Greenland in 1733, and almost depopulated the country. 
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And —_ at le neth the wondrous magnet gave 
Th’ ambitious wt gs to cross the western w Ave, 
Thee, in hei train of horrid ills, they drew 
Beneath the 0 essed sunshine of Peru *, 

Bre why un ’d th’ historic page exp! lore? 
Why thus pursue thee to a foreign shore ? 
A h Ney Veady live « t day + On & by, 

baa jltac ovacrs, and kindred’s tender sigh 
S$} al] ae i survive 3 for,en! on ev’ry mind 

Are som traces 6f thy wrath behind. 

"The we diwelt, beside a brook that creeps along 
Midst miant hills and meads unknown to song, 

And areca sii many i flow'ry lea 

Stl winding onward to the northern se sly 
One to whom poverty and furth were giv Ns 
Calm village silence, few the hop ot he: wn? 
Alone she dweit : and while each morn broi rohit peace 
wAnd health wis smiling on her year’s increase, 

And hap y still a flar’ring prospect drew, 


¢ 5 a nites “il —lut there are days of trouble too. 
Sudden and tearsul, rushing through her frame, 


‘ 


Unusual pams and fevertsh symptoms came ; 


Then, wien debuntated, taint, and poor, 


7 ‘ ee > > } - } . 
blow sw et t oh “ara tootstep at her door ! 
rrr ‘ : , 
oO see a ne tbourt Wiaieh hre’s silent Subd, 

é 
a! . 3 ] SS ' 
Lo hear tie sierdg at 1d teel the SPODELI hand 


rr ‘ : | — 
But woe © "erp! ead the interal ele cround, 
. . % 
And consternition seiz’d the hamlets round : 
\ prose the peste--its Taied Vict in died 5 


Phe toul contagion spread on ev’ry side; 


i ‘ 
She, who had help'd the sick with Kind regard, 
Bore home a dreadtul tribute of rewaid, 
‘} Mey l eQe Si Pe | lela i \ telding: to iS } wt 
Grave hore and putrence L Mics tryi ing hour ; 
One ather breast stil drew the tiviay stream, 


’ ) . : oa. | senave } 
(No SC} st LT aeiatagrer gnaVS LN infant’ Ss Gea, ) 
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No bell was heard to toll, no funeral pray’r, 

No kindred bow’d, no wife, no children there ; 

Its horrid nature could inspire a dread 

That cut the bonds of custom like a thread. 

Lhe humble church-tower higher seem'd to show, 
Illumin’d by their trembling fiche below ; 


The solemn night-breeze struck each shiv’ring chee!. ; 


Religious reverence forbade to speak : 
The starting Sexton his short sorrow chid 
When the earth murmur’d on the coffin lid, 
And falling bones and sighs of holy dread 
Sounded a requiein to the silent dead ! 

“ Why tell us tales of woe, thou who didst give 
* ‘Thy soul to rural themes, and bade them live ? 
« What means this zeal of thine, this kindling fire ? 
“ The rescu’d infunt and the dying sire ?” 
Kind heart, who o’er the pictur’d Seasons glow’d, 


Whose smiles have crown’d the verse, or tears have flow'd, 


Was then the lowly minstrel dear to thee? 
Himself appeals —Whiat, if that child were uv! 
What, if those midnight sighs a farewel gave, 


While hands, all trembling, clos’d his father’s grave ! 


‘Though love enjoin’d not infaat eyes to weep, 
in manhood’s zenith shall his feelings sleep ? 


x % 
The Bripat CHarter. 


[From Mr. Spencer’s Year of Sorrow.} 


RESH flowers which on the fountain brink 
1 The breath of day-spring rears, ; 
Whose dainty blossoms only drink 
The rainbow’s diamond tears ; 


Such flowers alone my hand shall wreathe 
For Harriet’s genial bow’r, 

Such flowers alone their sweets shall breathe 
On Marriet’s * bridal hour. 


Pure as Elysian mornings break, 
Fond hopes her fair cheek flush, 

Pure as the sinless thoughts which wake 
The cherub’s infant blush |! 
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* The lady Harriet Hamilton, eldest daughter to Johm James marquis of Abercors, 
Was shortly to have been marzied to Henry dela Poer, marquis of Waterford, earl ot 
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Oh ! fora voice, if such there be, 
Which sighs have never broke, 

Oh! fora harp, whose melody 
Ot sorrow never spoke ! 


For thee, Tyrone, ther strains should flow, 
Since ev’ry bitss divine 
Which saints believe, or seraphs know, 


With Liarret’s heart 1 thine. 


Yes, thine are WO S bes ( nd the SC pe 
Of fiction’s bra hrest theme, 
Brighter t] all whicl t] hone 
mokter than all which youth can hope 
Or Love, or Fancy dream. 


c ! ‘7 » * . 
Smile onthy ereen hills, Erin, smile 
4h er 
Phy woes, thy wars shall ceas 


a ’ ’ 
An angel to thy troubled isle 
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Bears Concord, Joy, a lu Peace 
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Ope for the New Year, 1804. 
By Henry James Pye, Esq. Poet Laureat. 


I, 


HEN, at the Despot’s dread command, 
Bridg’d Hellespont his myriads bore 
From servile Asia’s peopled strand, 
To Grecia’s and to Freedom’s shore— 
While hostile fleets terrific sweep 
With threatening oar th’ Ionian deep, 
Clear Dirce’s bending reeds among 
The Theban Swan no longer sung *: 
No more by Isthmus’ wave-worn glade, 
Or Nemea’s rocks, or Delphi's shade, 
Or Pisa’s Olive-rooted prove, 
‘The temple of Olympian Jove, 
"The Muses twin’d the sacred bough 
‘To crown th’ Athletic Victor’s brow, 
Tillonthe rough A2gean main, 
Till on Platea’s trophied plain, 
Was crush’d the Persian Tyrant’s boast, 
O’erwhelm’d his fleet, o’erthrown his host, 
Then the bold Theban seiz'd again the lyre, 
And struck the chords with renovated fire: 
*©QOn human life’s delusive state, 
“ Tho’ woes unsee ny uncertain, wait— 
“ Heal'’d in the gen’rous breast is every pain, 
With undiminish’d force, if Freedom's ri: ghts remain 


il. 


Not so the British Muse—Tho’ rude 

Her voice to Grecia’s tuneful choir, 
By dread, by danger unsubdu'd, 

Dauntless sh« wakes the lyric wire: 

So when the awful thunder roars, 

When round the livid lightnings play, 
Th’ Imper tal eagle p roudly soars, 

And wings aloft her d: ring Way. 
And, hark! with anim: iting note 
Aloud her strains exulting float, 

While pointing to th’ invet’rate host, 
Who threat destruction to this envied coast : 


*Sce Pind. Isth. Ode viti. 4 bid. 
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“«« Go forth, my sons—as nobler rights ye claim 

« ‘Ihin ever fann'’d the Grecian patriot’s flame, 

“ So let your breasts a fiercer ardour feel, 

“ Led by your Patriot King, to guard your Country’s weal," 


ITT. 


Her voice is heard—from wood, from vale, from down, 
The thatch-roof'd village, and the busy town, 
Eager th’ indignant countr7 swarms, 

And pours a people clad in arms, 

Num’‘rous as those whom Xerxes led, 

To crush devoted Freedom's head ; 

Firm as the band for Freedom's cause who stood, 

And stain'd Thermopyle with Spartan blood; 

Hear o'er their heads the exulting goddess sing : 

“ These are my favourite sons, and mine their Warrior King !" 


IV. 


Thro’ Albion’s plains, while wide and far 
Swells the tumultuous din of war, 

While from the loom, the forge, the flail, 
From Labour’s plough, from Commerce’ sail, 
All ranks to martial impulse yield, 

And grasp the spear, and brave the field, 

Do weeds our plains uncultur’d hide ? 

Does drooping Commerce quit the tide ? 

Do languid Art and Industry 

Their useful cares no longer ply ? 

Never did Agriculture’s toil 

With richer harvests clothe the soil ; 

Ne’er were our barks more amply fraught, 
Ne’er were with happier skill, our ores, our fleeces wrought 


V. 


While the proud foe, to swell invasion’s host, 
His bleeding country’s countless millions drains, 
And Gallia mourns, through her embattled coast, 
Unpeopled cities, and unlabour’d plains, 
To guard and to avenge this favour’d land, 
Tho’ gleams the sword in ev’ry Briton’s hand, 
Still o’er our fields waves Concord’s silken wing, 
Still the Arts flourish, and the Muses sing ; 
While moral Truth, and Faith’s salenial ray, 
Adorn, illume, and bless, a George’s prosp’rous sway. 





















Ops for His Majesry’s Bigtu-Day, 


isos. 
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{By the Same.] 
I. 


_ Immortal Liberty, triumphant steod, 
d view’d her gallant sons, with favouring smiles, 
Undaunted heroes of the field or flood ; 
From Inverary’s rocky shores, 
Where loud the Hyperborean billow roars, 
To where the surges of the Atlantic wave 
Around Cornubia’s Western borders rave, 
While Erin’s valiant warriors glow 
With kindred fire to crush the injurious foe, 
From her bright lance the flames of Vengeance stream, 
And in her eagle eye shines Glory’s radiant beam. 


AY the blest Guardian of the British Isles, 
An 


Il. 


Why sink those smiles in Sorrow’s sigh? 
Why Sorrow’s tears suffuse that eye ? 
Alas! while weeping Britain sees 
The baleful fiends of pale Disease 
Malignant hovering near her throne, 
And threat a Monarch all her own— 
No more from Anglia’s fertile land, 
No more from Caledonia’s strand, 
From Erin’s breezy hills no more 
The panting legions crowd the shore ; 
The buoyant barks, the vaunting host 
That swarm on Gallia’s hostile coast, 
The anxious thought no longer share, 
Lost in a nearer, dearer care, 


And Britain breathes alone for Georce’s life her prayer. 
§2 


III. Her 
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III. 


Her prayer is heard—Th’ Almighty Power, 
Potent to punish or to save, 
Bids Health resume again her happier hour ;—~ 
And, as across the misty wave 
The fresh’ning breezes sweep the clouds away 
‘That hid awhile the golden orb of day, 
So from Hygeia’s balmy breath 
Fly the drear shadows of Disease and Death— 
Again the manly breast beats high, 
And flames again the indignant eye, 
While, from the cottage to the throne, 
This generous sentiment alone 
Lives in each heart with patriot ardour warm, 
Points every sword, nerves every Briton’s arm, 
« Rush to the field where Georce and Freedom lead, 
Glory and fame alike the warrior’s meed, 
rave ig their Country’s cause, who conquer or who bleed,”’ 
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Of the Year 1804. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLIC 


Compri itig 


AL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Biblical Criticism, Theclogical Criticism, Sarmens, single Sermons, 


Coniroversial Divwmiily. 


F the contributions of the cur- 
:.. it year, which co nstitute the 
first class of the chapter betore us, 
be not so numerous, nor, upon the 
whole, so important as those of the 
year preceding, they can by no 
means be reg. irded as irre lev ant or 
unentitled to attention, while we 
have to notice, at the head of them, 
a continuation of the very acute, 
recondite, and successful labours, 
now happily broug! 


4 


Lto a close, ot 


profe sor WI ] site ~ Ul} Mi whose ori- 
ental learnine aE researches we 
have alre ily had trequent occa- 
SIONS to Gil ite in te rms ¢ t ual 
ar ititude “ al vd a | pre Date die The 


allude is 
the third ve lume ot his Edition of 
Philoxenus’s Syriac Version of the 
New Testament, adding the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Four Gospels, 
whech were comprised in the first 
volume; and to theActs of the Apo- 
stles and theCatholic Epistles, which 
constituted the econd. From the 
very early per tod mm which the Chri- 
thin re lig Ion Was succes sfully pro- 
pagated over Over ay where tt seems 
a firm and extensive 
as towards the close 
first century from the birth 


work to which we now 


, 
nave taken 


root as eurly 


of our Saviour, it is not to be won- 
dered at that a vernacular version 
of the New ‘Testament should have 
existed nearly coeval with the 
apostles themselves in the Syrian 
tongue and country. In effect, as 
there were three distinct dialects spo- 
ken within the precincts of Syria, it 
is highly probable that there were 
versions published at the period we 
now speak of in each of them ; but 
we know, frem the actual existence 
of copies even in the present day, 
that a version of the whole of the 
New ‘Testament, excepting the se- 
cond epistle of St. Peter, the second 
and third of St. John, that of St. 
Jude, and the Apocalypse, was 
actually published at Antioch, 
where the purest ofthe three dialects 
was vernacular; and the evidences 
of history will support usin assign- 
ing to this Antiochan or Peshito 
Version an antiquity of nearly if 
not altogether sixteen hundred yea $5 
of which a new edition consisting 
of a thousand copies was struck off 
at Vienna under the auspices of the 
emperor Ferdinand I., A.D. 1555. 
jt was nevertheless conceived by se- 
veral learned menof the fourth and 
fifth centuries, that this Peshito ver- 


S$? sion 
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sion was not altogether so exact 
and literal as could be wished ; and 
lence in the beginning of the sixth 
century a new Syriac translation 
was undertaken by Polycarp, at the 
suggestion and with the assistance 
of Philoxenus, Inshop of Hiera- 
polis. Itis to this latter translation 
that the erudite labours of Dr. 
White have been directed. From 
its high antiquity, and the general 
ignorance of the Syriac tongue 
throughout Europe at large du- 
ring the middle ages of theChristian 
church, scarcely any thing was 
known of the existence either of 
the Philoxenian or the Peshito ver- 
sions for many centuries. In the 
twelfth, however, the former was 
revised by Dionysius Barsalibeus, 
bishop of Amida, but many parts 
of it were deficient. These defi- 
ciencies have been since supplied 
by the researches of other erudne 
travellers, and we have now a copy 
ot it, as complete as we can ever 
expect to have it, (for it still breaks 
of suddenly in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, at ch. xi. v.27) produced 
from the Oxford press, much in- 
deed to the credit of this learned 
university. ‘To the Syriac text 
the professor has added a litera! 
Latin version of his own; Greek 
lections in the margin, and Syriac 
variations at the bottom of the 
page: and throughout the whole 
of this arduous undertaking he has 
»roved himself hig=ly worthy of the 
trust which was reposedin him ; and 
reposed upon the express recom- 
mendation of that late very judi- 
cious and penetrative scholar bishop 
Lowth. 

In Mr. Fellowes’s ‘ Guide to 
{mmortality ; or Memoirs ot the 
Life and Doctrine of Christ,’’ ashe 
has entitled his work, with a quaint 
adherence to fashionable phraseo- 
logy, we perceive much indepen- 
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dency of spirit; much thirst after 
information, and much honesty and 
ingenuousness of heart. In one 
respeet, however, notwithstanding 
all that has been offered upon the 
subject, the author appears to us 
to be strangely deficient in con. . 
sistency of conduct: we mean, in 
continuing a member of the na- 
tional church, and allowing himself 
to receive his proportion of the 
pooeerney means she has provided 
or the dissemination of doctrines, 
which both in the present and seve- 
ral prior publications it is his 
avowed object to resist and exter- 
minate. With so many examples 
before him of members who, from 
motives of conscience, have felt 
themselves compelled to relinquish 
their connexion with the establish- 


“ment, and to resign, in many in- 


stances, the very considerable prefer- 
ment they had actually attained, 
and the well-grounded expectations 
of much higher and more valuable, 
rather than consent to act in open 
hostility to the doctrines of a church 
of which they were members, 
or because even m private they 
eonld no longer accede to those 
doctrines ex @nimo—we are asto- 
nished to find that this gentleman 
still resolutely continues within the 
pale of the building he ts thus open- 
ly endeavourmg to pull about his 
ears. Faith and practice should 
uniformly accompany each other; 
and if we acquit him, as we have 
no hesitation in doing, of improbity 
of heart, we can only do it at the 
expense of his judgment and un- 
derstanding. "There scems to be 
one very unnecessary alarm inte 
which Mr. Fellowes has fallen ia. 
the course of his “ Guide to Im- 
mortality,” and that is the extreme 
austerity with which the sabbath 
is in danger of bemg observed m 
the present day; and which he 

seems 
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seems to apprehend will shortly 
subject it to all the severities, and 
freedom from recreation as well as 
manual labour, of the Jewish sab- 
bath. ‘Taking a genera/ survey ofthe 
Christian world in relation to this 
point, as exhibited in the present ages 
we confess we see no necessity for 
the apprehensions which are here 
so palpably avowed ; and even ad- 
mitting tliat among some sectarians 
there may be “ a tendency observa- 
ble to keep the sabbath with the 
same ceremonial precision with which 
it was observed by the Pharisees in 
the time of our Lord ;”” it does not 
bespeak much Christian charity in 
our autaor, nor, m our opmion, 
evince much knowledge of actual 
tact, to accuse these same persons of 
“ hypocritical austerity” as well as 
“ceremonial precision”? An arrow 
so poisonous ought not to have been 
shot at random: it is impossible 
there can be otherwise than hosti- 
lityamongst the different communi- 
ties of the Christian church, while 
this rankling curiosity is encou- 
raged of peeping into each other’s 
hearts, and endeavouring to deve- 
lep their motives. 

In professor Less’s “ Authenti- 
city, uncorrupted Preservation, and 
Credibility of the New Testament,” 
we perceive a work of far higher 
value in our estimation, and cannot 
but feel indebted to the transla- 
tor ot it, Mr. Kingdon, for thus 
presenting it to the world in an 
English dress. It constitutes, how- 
ever, a part only of Dr. Less’s 
“ Geschichte der Religion,” or “ His. 
tory of Religion ;” and we trust 
that the author of the present ver- 
sion will meet with sufficient suc- 
cess to induce him to naturalize 
the remaining portions of the en- 
tirework. ‘Ihe “ Authenticity” is 
divided into two parts: of which 
the first treats of the authenticity, 


properly so called, of the New Tes- 
tament ; and the second, of its cre- 
dibility. Its authenticity is at- 
tempted to be ascertained from its 
internal evidence of genuineness, 
and its external proofs, resulting 
from history. As fair, historic 
proofs, and amply capable of pro- 
ducing conviction, we are referred 
to the testimonies of the apostolic 
fathers of the first age, and espe- 
cially Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
and above all Ignatius; each of 
whom in their remains, which have 
reached us, expressly refers to va- 
riows parts of the New Testament, 
and qiotes the names of the respec- 
tive authors of the parts referred 
to. These citations, however, it 
must be confessed, are not nume- 
rous ; nor can they be expected to 
be so; for we have but few frag- 
ments of these proto-teachers in the 
Christian church that have actu- 
ally descended to us. Yet when we 
enter the second century, we have 
such a variety of writers whose 
works have, to a considerable ex- 
tent, survived the ruins of time, 
and who have quoted so largely 
and so definitely, both as to place 
and person, from the writings that 
at present constitute the Christian 
Scriptures, that we are able to sub- 
stantiate very nearly the whole of 
them. Ofthe authors of the second 
century whose writings are still 
extant, Irenrus is by far the most 
important asto the point im question. 
He was acquainted with several of 
the immediate disciples of the apo- 
stles, and determines by name the 
writers of almost every book admit- 
ted in the Christian church, except 
the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, which hecanneither assent to 
ascribe to St. Paul, nor to _— 
as a book divinely inspired. From 
a consideration of the writers of the 
second, Dr. Less passes on to 
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those of the third century, whose 


works are extant, but to none of 


whom, excepting Origen, does he 

ay any stated or definite attention. 
te does not attempt to ascertain 
who was the author of the Apoca- 
lypse ; though he thinks it probable 
that it was written by St. John; 
while he pointedly contends that it 
is very antient, and that it cannot 
be less than coeval with the“end of 
the first or beginning of the second 
century. The arguments advanced 
in discussing the second part of 
this very ve, Bice treatise, namely 
the credibility of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, are chiefly confined ta a con- 
sideration of the characters of those 
who have written them, and the 
opportunities they possessed of 
ascertaining the various facts they 
narrate. ‘he whole is ably de- 
tailed, and well worthy of serious 
and attentive perusal. We have 
examined a pari of the original 
German of this work; and so tar 
as our comparison has extended, we 
have no reason to be dissatished 
with the version now offered. 

In Mr. ‘Tomlinson’s * Attempt 
to rescue the Holy Seriptur ‘'s from 
the Ridicule they incur by incorrect 
Translatéons, &c.’’ weperceive little 
more than the attempt itself. His 
views are often contused, his fancy 
is permitted to rove too much at 
large, and simplicity is too general- 
ly exchanged for mystery. ‘“loex- 
plain the Scriptures where explana- 
tion is really wanting, is a most 
laudable pursuit: but how they 
are to be explained by unwarrant 
ed conceits respecting conversations 
between the Deity and Adam in 
paradise upon the supposed esote- 
ric meaning of the holy cherubim, 
or by the use of such words as 
mincha for offering in Gen. iv. 3, 4. 
we confess we have net penetra- 
tion enough to understand. ‘The 


mystagoguey of all descriptions of 
persons whatever, is the least quae 
lified for being an expositor, 

“ Memoirs of the Life and Writ. 
ings of the late reverend and learn. 
ed Hugh Farmer, &¢.”)— Mr. Par. 
mer was an excellent man, and an 
ornament to the dissenters: he has 
now been dead, however, for nearly 
twenty years; and unless it be snp. 
posed that the few and “imple bis 
nals of his life were still sufficiently 
varied to excite much public atten. 
tion at the time of his decease, and 
that his person and memory are 
sull strongly impressed on the bo- 
som of his friends, (of neither of 
which we can perceive proofs,) we 
are ata loss to concetve the motive 


tor dragging him at this distance of 


tume from the shades of oblivion, 
and presenting him to public no. 
tice. From a spirit directly the 
reverse of that manifested by the 
preceding author, Mr. Farmer, in- 
stead of hunting after some con- 
cealed and mystical meaning in the 
plainest language of the Scriptures, 
was for resolving a variety of their 
miracles, and other preternatural 
AYENCICS, into the common liws of 
nature : and we now particular) 
allude to his “ Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Design of Christ’s ‘Temp- 
tation in the Wilderness ;” his * Es- 
say on Demoniacs;” and _ his 
“ "Treatise on the History of Ba- 
laam,’’ as here presented to us tor 
the first time in the guise of a 
fragment. It was the second ot 
these works that attracted most al- 
tention from the world, in conse- 
quence of a dispute in v hich he 
was hereby involved with Mr. Fell, 
aaother dissenting minister of no 
inconsiderable eminence in his day 
—and which, on the part of te 
latter, was conducted with an as 
perity by no means to be justihess 
aud than which nothing could be 
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further from all chance of pro- 
ducing conviction. Farmer, though 
in our opinion enlisted on the wrong 
side of the question, was a man of 
far superior talents to his advere 
sary ; and he felt no occasion, there- 
fore, for the deadly weapon of acri- 
mony in his replies. Yet it should 
seem that, if not Convinced by the 
arguments of Feil, he was at least 
mduced, from the reasonings of 
his own mind, to hesitate upon this 
and various consimilar subjects to- 
wards the close of his life, since it 
appears that ¢ _ second volume 
on the Demo ho lo & ) of the An- 
tients’—and ‘fa Dissertation on 
the Story of Balsam,” both pre- 
pared for the press, were either 
committed to the flames by his 
own hands, or those ot his execu- 
tors In Consequence of his pere mp- 
tory and dying injunction, Such 
having been the fuct, we cannot 
justify the conduct of the present 
editor, Mr. S. Palmer, who was a 
parti ular friend of Mr. karmer’s, 
m introducing imto the volume be- 
fore us afragment trom the con- 
demned and exceuted manuscript 
upon the subject of Balaam, from 
whatever quaiter it may have been 
obtained. What the entire work 
may have done we know not; but 


we are sure that the present aUe- 
tached and unsatisfactory hints 


wil no more add to Mr. Farmer’s 
tame, than the desultory hints 
lately oflered upon t > same subs 
ject by the venerable Jacob Bryant 
will add to the fame of the latter. 
ln the “ Antidote to Intidelity, 
by a Lover of Divine Truth,’ we 
meet with a modest ati: TAL LO ex 
plain Lhe prophecic: ot our Saviour 
on Matt. xxiv., Marl xu, and 
Luke xxi, by selections from the 
writingsot Doddridge, Gill, Whitby, 
Porteus, Nisbett ana others; which, 
havi £ allorded satisiaction to the 
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compiler’s own mind, influenced as 
it appears at one time to have 
been by the infidel strictures of 
Gibbon, he trusts may be of use to 
others labouring under a similar 
train of doubts and indecisions. 
The design is laudable, and bene- 
ficial we hope will be its effect. 
We do not recollect having noticed 
the name of Cappe in the list of the 
expositors from whom the author 
has gleaned. He might have con- 
sulted him on sev lm points with 
no small advantage. 

An Abstract of the whole 
Doctrine of the Christian Religion, 
with Observations, by John Ana- 
stasius Freylinghausen, of Halle in 
Germany,” has been presented to 
the public by her majesty ; super- 
intended in its course through the 
press by the present excellent bi- 
shop of London, and printed as the 
first-fruits of lord Stanhope’s im- 
proved process in stereotype. With 
respect to the typographic de- 
partment, the letter is clear, and 
well defined, but the paper is by tar 
too thick and woolly. In regard to 
the department of editing, the book 
is correctly printed ; and, in rela- 
tion to the doctrines it contains, the 
system is altogether and evowedly 
that of the Lutheran church. The 
shades of difference are not cone 
siderable, howe ver, between this 
and our own establishment; and 
if, in reality, they had been so, it is 
scarcely to be imagined that a pre- 
late so exalted in the hierarchy, and 
so attached to our national system, 
would have been prevailed upon to 
have personally engaged im the pre- 
sent undéitaking. ‘hose who are 
desirous of noticing the discrepan- 
cies which really exist between the 
two churches, have now a ready 
opportunity, and may consult the 
book with advantage. ‘The most 


objectionable, and we had «almost 
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said outrageous’ part we have met 
with in the course of a careful per- 
usal, is the explanation of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s descent into hell ; 
by which, we are told, is meant, 
*“ that soon after bis resurrection, he 
repaired body and soul to the abode 
of the devils and the damned, both 
to show himself unto them as their 
conqueror, and fo terrify them.” It 
1s added, however, that the proofs 
of this doctrine are obscure, and 
that “ it will admit of different in- 
terpretations.’—Our own church 
allows of the same latitude: and 
hence it is not to be wondered at, 
that the best prelates and exposi- 
tors of our churchacticles have con- 
siderably differed trom each other 
in their modes of explanation. 
From an observation introduced 
into the preface by the right reve- 
rend editor, we Jearn, that he has 
taken the liberty to omit certain 
passages of the original, which con- 
tained doctrines peculiar to the 
Lutheran church, and to render 
others more conformatle to the tenets 
of the church of England. We have 
hence no doubt that the present in- 
terpretation is that of the bishop of 
London itself: but no man can give 
the slightest glance at it, and at the 
same time at the ingenious sermon 
upon this subject lately published 
by the present bishop of St. Asaph, 
without being astonished at the 
very wide and diametrically oppo- 
site diflerences which, im conse- 
quence, it is obvious, must prevail 
between the opinions of these two 
learned prelates of the same esta- 
blishment. These opinions, indeed, 
seem to form the extremes of ex- 
isting interpretations ;—there are 
others which lie between them, and 
which are, perhaps, nearer to the 
truth than either. The most ab- 
surd and impious with which we 
are acquainted is that of Calvin— 
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which, however, does not lie be. 
tween them, but shoots off at a 
tangent equally distant and re 
mote from both ;—and which con. 
ceives, that our Saviour not only 
went into the place of torment, but 
actually submitted for a season to 
all the sufferings that are there 
supposed to be inflicted on the 
agonizing spirits of the condemned, 

Mr. Lloyd, in his “ Christian 
Theology ; or an Inquiry into the 
Nature and general Character of 
Revelation,” appears to have se- 
lected his subject as a kind of suc. 
cession to the late archdeacon Pa. 
ley’s very valuable and ingenious 
“ Natural Theology; and al. 
though we cannot flatter him by 
asserting that his work contains an 
equal degree of fair argument and 
persuasive eloquence, it evinces 
much honesty of heart, and no 
small ability of head. . It is, never- 
theless, too unrestrained and de- 
clumatory, and is rather aimed at 
possessing a momentary triumph 
over the feelings, than a solid and 
permanent conviction of the judg. 
ment. It is divided into five parts 
or chapters. In the first, the au- 
thor discusses “ the nature, de- 
sign and importanceof revelation ;” 
in the second, “ the unity of di- 
vine truth as displayed in the Jew- 
ish and Christian dispensations ;” 
in the third, ‘ the sentiments and 
dispositions which the Christian 
religion onght to produce, more 
especially in its ministers ; and the 
means most conducive to this im- 
portant end.” The fourth chapter 
is devoted to a consideration of the 
doctrine of atonement; and the 
last to a survey “ of the nature and 
attributes of God ; the relation and 
dependence of his creatures, and 
the duties resulting from this re- 
lation and dependence ; of Adam's 
state before and after the fall, = 
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the provision made for his restora- 
tion to the image ot his Maker; 
and of the nawure of this restora- 
tion, with some important observa- 
tions connected with it.” 

Mr. J. G. Durham, in his Nor- 
risian prize essay, entitled “ The 
Providence of God,”’ has produced 
a well-compacted dissertation on a 
subject so often treated antecedent- 
ly as to leave little more to expect 
than a clear and ably digested ar- 
rangement of the arguments ad- 
vanced by former writers. 

Dr. Crookshank has republished 
his translation of Witsius’s “ Eco- 
aomy of the Covenants between 
God and Man; comprehending a 
complete Body of Divinity,” im 
two vols. Svo.; upon which we 
shall only observe, that the divi- 
aity here presented to us is entirely 
of the school of Calvin, and conse- 
quently gloomy and contracted.— 
Mr. Searle has also republished his 
‘“* Hore Solitariz,”? a learned but 
enthusiastic performance, in two 
vols. 8vo. Much of it, and parti- 
cularly of the second volume, con- 
sists of essays upon what the au- 
thor supposes to be the names and 
titles by which the Holy Spirit is 
designated in the Scriptures, both 
Jewtsh and Christian; together 
with an account of the heresies re- 
lative to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, which have been promul- 
gated since the Christian era. 

‘The late Mr. Archibald Arthur’s 
“ Discourses on Theological and Li- 
terary Subjects” cannot be more 
pertinently introduced than in the 
present place, although they do 
not exactly quadrate with the clas- 
sification before us. They are in- 
troduced by an epitomized account, 
or, as the French National Institute 
would denominate it, notice, of the 
author’slife, who for fifteen years was 
an assistant to Dr. Reid in teach- 


ing the class of moral philosophy at 
Glasgow, and. succeeded to the 
ohair of moral philosophy on his 
demise. The discourses are post- 
humous selections, by professor 
Richardson, from the various, and 
in many instances untinished, pa- 
pers left by Mr. Arthur upon his 
death, and of which, none were, 
perhaps, ever intended by himself 
tor publication. Allowances ought, 
therefore, in common justice to be 
made for the inaccuracies which it 
is impossible to avoid noticing oc- 
casionally in this work ;—and we 
are not quite certain, that, under 
the circumstances of the case, Mr. 
Arthur’s friends are perfectly vin- 
dicable in a publication of these 
papers in any way. They are di- 
vided into two parts ; of which the 
first contains the following five dise 
courses :-—-On the argument for the 
existence of God, from the appear- 
ance of design in the universe: Ob- 
servations by Mr. Hume on the 
existence of God considered: The 
goodness of God defended from 
the ebjections of Mr. Hume: On 
the justice and moral government 
of God: Of evils and their causes, 
and the symptoms respecting them. 
The second part offers us discourses 
altogether of a literary description, 
of which several have already ap- 
peared before the public in some 
periodical publications; they relate 
to the qualities ot inanimate objects 
which excite agreeable sensations— 
to Mr. Burke’s and Dr. Hutche- 
son’s theories of beauty—to the 
sensations excited by grand and 
terrible objects—to novelty consi- 
dered as an object of taste—to the 
influence of custom upon our judg- 
ments in matters of taste:—antient 
and modern languages—the causes 
that have retarded or ptomoted 


the fine arts—the importance of ria- 
tural philosophy—sensibility—the 
effects 
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effects of critical knowledge in the 
advancement of the fine arts—and 
observatious on the punishment of 
crimes. 

Mr. Blackburre has performed 
an equal act of filial duty, and of 
acceptable service to the public, by 
presenting, in seven vols. 8vo. an 
entire edition of the “ Works theo- 
logical and miscellaneous” of his 
late excellent father, the celebrated 
archdeacon of Cleveland. The 
publication is prefaced by an “ Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of 
the Author,” partly drawn up by 
himself, and now completed by his 
son; and its illustrated by an ap- 
pendix of original papers. We 
also meet with a tew articles, and 
especially mn the first volume, which 
are here for the first time offered 
to public notice. Of these the sub- 
jects are as tollow: Ist, “ A Story 
of two Jews and the Catacombs ;”’ 
which is intended to prove the ab- 
surdity of divisions among diffe- 
rent sects of Christians; and the 
advantage of exhibiting the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
The tale is possest of no small de- 
gree of merit, both as to its concep. 
tion and narration. It dytails 
allegorically the rise and progress 
of Christianity, and the various 
contests to which it has been occa- 
sionally exposed. 2d. ** A candid 
Address to the Jews residing or 
desiring to reside in Great Britain ; 
occasioned by the Repeal of a late 
Act of Parliament in their favour ; 
with a Postscript to the Christian 
Reader,and a Reply-to Dr. Tucker's 
Strictures on the preceding Post- 
script.” In this paper our author 
eviaces the usual candour and libe.- 
rality of his mind towards a people, 
who had been very acrimoniously 
abused during the discussion’of the 
naturalization bill. Some amends, 
we are happy to find, have lately 
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been made to them for the intole. 
rance they have experienced in oyr 
own Country, by the more enlichr. 
ened, m this respect more enlich, 
ed, government of St. Petersburg 
which has just liberated them ia 
every ignominious restraint, and 
admitted them to all the privileges 
of the most favoured subjects of the 
Russian empire. $d.“ A Letter 
to a Friend, containing some Re. 
marks on Dr. Clark’s Visitation 
Charge.” To which is. added, 
** Notes on a Paper entitled * Some 
Rules of Caution for the more suc- 
cessful Examination into the Doc- 
trine of the T'rinity :’” throughout 
the whole of which the archdeacon 
discovers his usual intrepidity and 
independence of mind; his disre- 
gard of all canons and prescribed 
forms; and his determination to 
judge for himself upon every point. 


’ 
Chhise 
‘ ithe 


Yet, though upon the doctrine of 


the trinity, and several other sub- 


jects, he takes sufficient pains to 


inform us what his opinions are 
not; he is purposely concealed and 
taciturn upon every tnquiry as to 
what they are. Nor can we tho- 
roughly comprehend the argu- 
ments by which, with his avowed 
disrevard for, and not unfrequently 
contempt of, all prescribed formu- 
laries, he could satisfy his own con- 
science as to the propriety of con- 
tinuing a member of an establish- 
ment which insists upon a hearty 
and habitual concurrence in tis re- 
gulated creed. 

Of the sermons of the year, pub- 
lished in the form of volumes, we 
meet with many that are well en- 
titled to notice and general study. 
And in this class, the first work 
that seems to claim our attention 
is Mr. Tooke’s selection and trans- 
lation of sermons from the German 
of the Rev. George Joachim Zol- 
likofer, minister of the reformed 

cone 
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congreg: ition at Leipsic. Mr. 
Tooke’s selection extends to two 
yolumes; and we are given to 
understand that a third and a fourth 
yolume will soon be added to those 
now before us. The subject to which 
these sermons are more immedi- 
ately directed ts, “ the evils that 
are in the world,”’—although they 
are not altogether restrictec 1 to this 
inquiry. In number they consist 
of fifty-eight, the mere tiles of 

which we are ee of extraet- 
ing at length. In general there is 
a + seal and elevated eloquence— 

lear, perspicuous arrangement<= 
a catenation of sound convincing 
argument, that pervade the whole 
ol them, and ap pear to be pe hus 
¢juis, Or nearly so, preserved in the 
sca A tew ftiatenll epithets, 
on the one hand, me Ke w turns of 
expression on the other, h: ive unace 
countably esc aped from the trans- 
Lato: ns pen ; but they are blots not 
often to be met with, and which 
we easily overlook in the general 
merit of the whole. If there be 
any One sermon more a another 
with which \ > hi ive been particu- 
larly ae atified, 1S, en laps, the 
blicati on, 
“ How we m: LV nes Vole to make 
Religion our main Concern.” a 


have also bye en hiohly plea sed wit 
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the 36th, on “ The Grounds aa 
Sources of Chai tian lortitude ;’—~ 
a discourse that ouelt to be sedu- 


Jously and seriously pondered in 
the ny cant ] ° el asset OF ¢ 
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decease ; and why such a period of 
time should have been found requis 
site for the mere arrangement of 
the materials before us, we yet 
remain to be intormed. The ser- 
mons are six innumber, all of them 
upon public occasions, and writtea 

with considerable force of thought 
and manliness of style. ‘They are 
introduced by a few memoirs ot 
the archbishop’s life ; and conclude 
with a letter, written by himeetf, 
on theological study, which the 
biblical student m: iy pe ruse with 
an equal degree of pleasure and 
pront, 

‘¢ Sermons chiefly designed to 
elucidate some of the leading Dac. 
trines of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
Edw: ird Cooper, | tector ot H: im- 
stall, Ridwere, &c.”” We wish all 
our rectors were swayed by similar 
sentiments, and an equal attach- 
ment to the creed they profess. 
The author was induced to hazard 
the volume before us from a fa- 
vourable, and no doubt a very just, 
reception of a sermon he had, some 
time antecede ntly, t the honour of 
preaching betore the archdeac 
und clergy of Stafford, who unani- 
mously requested Its pul lication. 
Y] 10 lan Rul. ive 1S hain, bout perspl- 


cuous and forcil! sand the writer 
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indeed, there can be no difference 
among Christians of every deno- 
mination. 

The son of the Jate respected 
Dr. Layard, dean of Bristol, has, 
with filial piety, published a post- 
humous re sani of his father’s ser- 
mons, for the benefit of the survi- 
ving family. While we regret the 
exigency which could render such 
a step necessary, we are pleased, 
and especially in the present times 
of pecuniary restraint and retrench- 
ment, at surveying the object of 
the publication charitably assisted 
by the names of a printed list of 
subscribers, which extends to not 
less than the first forty pages of the 
volume. Yet a spirit of charity 
alone is not necessary to obtain a 
circulation of the sermons now be- 
fore us: their intrinsic merit, in 
point of composition, if not of the 
highest order, is sufficient to re- 
commend them to general notice ; 
and the sincere and ardent picty 
they breathe through every page, 
cannot fail to ameliorate the heart 
of every one who will seriousiv 
peruse them. Jn number they are 
seventeen ; and the more general 
subject is that of our ecclestastical 
festivals. We have been most 
pleased with the discourse entitled 
“ The Reward attendant on the 
Conversion of a Sinner: preached 
at the Magdalen Hospital.” We 
find in it less common-place matter 
than is usually crowded into ser- 
mons preached at this and similar 
institutions: yet im tracing the 
« habit of continual dissipation and 
amusement among the opulent’ 
to “ manners’? which have “ sub- 
mitted to the doctrines of £picuru:, 
instead of being regulated by the 
precepts, restrained by the prohibi- 
tions, or sanctioned by the pro- 
mises of the Gospel ;’’—the orator 
proves that he is far better ac- 
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quamted with the tenets of the New 
Vestament, than with those of the 
Grecian philosopher—whose mat. 
ims, notwithstanding the popular 
opmion upon this subject, were 
most chaste and self-denying—and 
thewhole tenour of whose life wasa 
personification of purity, simplicity, 
and virtue. ' 

” Sermons, chicfy occasional, 
on important Subjects, by Samuel 
Martin, D.D. Minister of Moni- 
mail.”?’ We have perused many 
funeral sermons, and funeral ora. 
tions, offered as single discourses, 
m memory of the deceased whom 
it has been the preacher’s object to 
celebrate, but we have seldom be. 
fore witnessed an entire ceries of 
sermons upon a similar subject. 
The discourses before us consist ot 
not fewer than eight: and of these, 
the first was preached on occasion 
of the death of the late earl of Le- 
ven; the second on the death of 
lady Leven; and the ensuing six 
are expressly designed to accord 
with the two preceding; and of 
course are directed to the discus- 
sion of “ faith in that revelation 
which lord and lady Leven pro- 
fessed and honoured ;”’ to arecom- 
mendation of that national church 
of which lord and lady Leven were 
members ;—of that irreligion and 
profaneness which lord and lady 
Leven at all times shunned and 
detested ; of that infidelity which 
lord and lady Leven ever regarded 
as affording proofs of an “ unto- 
ward generation ;” of that peace 
and tranquillity which lord and 
lady Leven were foremost to en- 
courage in the midst of the present 
saliads of turbulence and war ; and, 
finally, of that “ perfection and 
felicity of the heavenly state, into 
which there can be no doubt that 
lord and lady Leven have been re- 
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this new-fashioned series of ser- 
mons we meet with many ex- 
cellent remarks and pious injunc- 
tions; yet we cannot avoid thinking 
that somewhat too much * Levea 
keaveneth the whole lump.” | 

« Sermons delivered to the Con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters, 
at Call-Lane Chapel, Leeds. By 
Joseph Bowden.” We have been 
=. pleased with the general and 
truly christian spirit of these ser- 
mons, and especially with the very 
modest language in which they are 
ushered beforethe public. Mr. Bow- 
den has been the pastor of a flock 
that appears highly and judiciously 
to estimate his merit, tor not less 
than twenty-eight years. “A few 
months ago a note was delivered to 
him, signed by thirty-two of them, 
requesting that he would give them 
an aga of reading to their 
families a tew of the sermons, 
which, he trusts, something better 
than compliment or partiality in- 
duced them to say that they had 
heard with pleasure and advan- 
tage.” ‘The request thus honour- 
ably advanced was diffideatly com- 
plied with; and a selection of the 
sermons solicited having been print- 
ed, the author hopes that a pudlica- 
tion of them will not “ be held un- 
pardonably presumptuous.” The 
subjects are for the most part rather 
practical than doctrinal or hypo- 
thetical ; and they are in general 
directed to considerations of essen- 
tial moment and importance. In 
teality, we cannot but perceive a 
considerable portion of sound 
judgment exercised in the choice 
and arrangement of the different 
discourses; and shall be deceived 
if the volume be not regarded by 
the public as an acceptable pre- 
sent. 

In Mr. Vanbrugh’s “ Sermons 
on several Subjects and Occasions,” 
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we are sensible of a strong desire 
to promote the interests of a reli- 
gion, of whose importance the 
preacher is deeply and powerfully 
convinced. His discourses are 
hence grave and serious, his rea- 
soning distinct and clear, and his 
diction not unfrequently animated 
and eloquent. In his search after 
metaphors we occasionally, how- 
ever, find him incongruous and 
bewildered. In the present times 
of domestic danger * may have 
learnt the use of the musket; but he 
is certainly no foxophilite, or he 
would not have told us, as he has 
done in p. 122, that the “ arrow 
of death is struck to some human 
being by every dat of the pendu- 
lum.”” 

“ Tectures delivered in the Pa- 
rish-church of Wakefield, in the 
Year 1802, by Thomas Rogers, 
M.A. &c.” 2 vols. Svo. These 
lectures, which in number amount 
to thirty-one, are designed as a 
commentary upon that part of our 
established liturgy which is con- 
tained m the Morning Prayer. The 
language is plain and perspicuous ; 
and the author has accomplished 
his design in a manner creditable 
to his abilities. Brilliancy of style, 
or novelty of illustration, is neither 
exhibited nor aimed at; the whole, 
however, is serious and intelligible, 
and we have no doubt has not been 
devoid of success in delivery trom 
the pulpit. 

“Sermons and other miscella- 
neous Pieces. By the late Henry 
Hunter, D.D.” 2 vols. 8vo. A 
charitable desire to contribute to- 

yards the support of the widow 
and family of this learned and elo- 
quent preacher, yn not to have 
hurried, as it has done, the editor 
of the present posthumous work 
into the publication of sermons 
«“ of which some, as he expressly 
tells 
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tells us, were written in haste; 
others were never revised ;’’ and 
«none of them received the au- 
thor’s finishing touch, nor qwere in- 
deed at al! d Sie nod jor pull ation ;”” 
andwhich are im truth the mere 
SW epine of his study : jumbl d 


together tor the ole HuUrpose of 


i 
eke nv out two eleemosynary Vo- 
immes. Surely some more eliert 
way mio! t opt boen contrived to 
have obtained a moderate fund for 
the support of Dr. Han rs family, 
than by thus mpudiciousty throwing 


. ¢.. oe : 
2 stitin Upon mis itterary repitta 


. . . 
From a revard t ,i1s ? i i 

‘1 | s ’ ‘ . 
we shall abruptly drop the article 


ry te »} 7 
before us—conscious that we could 


- ot Gt 
not enter into a detail of its con- 
{i ntswithoutpa tc! di tlis en ear Tltse- 


chiet that has been alre:dy hea d 


Woo ] is C¢ lass a} t té aid truer 


r ' ‘ ’ 
Nir, Warner of Bath has now 
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Uoisnead w& second VasumMe OT fs 
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«* Practical Ditcourses,” the h 


of which we noticed with a mixed 


attribution of pri and blame in 
our domestic ftterature of last vear. 
We have still ta ob 


discovers 2 Werm 21 


‘rve that he 
id earnest desire 
to my irt the ereat truths of the 
QOS } succes fuily,from athorough 


eonviction of then importa e to 
' . os 
the happmess of man beth in this 


bite and in the next; that he hibours 

seriously and honourably to pro- 
mote S| i turalits ( t heart, as well 
as rectitur 
men to give proofs of vital godin 


eof faith; and to mduce 
ness, as well by their actions as 
their professions ; and we have stul 
ta observe also, that if he would 

ore trequent!y check his ne than 

‘appears to do, and would weigh 
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diction before he commits it to 
pauper, he wou! wiite with eCgu ] 
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introduced by a preface in wh; 5 
Mr. Warner recapitulates the steps 
he had tak en, and the warniy r 
Voice be h id ull tered, t LO abo is h ne 
certamly TE tif, all penciled of eX. 
ercisine our volunteer COrps on 
Sundays, in preference to any 
other dav. In his endeavour to 


ares ’ ’ 99) Jay 
reform thts abusein his vn] 
e | } i/ «4 J} . ; . 
hie WAS UNSUCCESSTU - 10} notwith. 
standing au his efforts he could nor 
: ly sytt ‘ ~s 
Cacit tHe ew re ote Of the lhe 
Sisty icy OT i hath i in | Stlivour, His 
ar al fron to so anhatl VV 4 ( 
tX ) VW g if iil Cl i 
4 ? } 
inal | rea GU, al f i 
f ] , | 
> cl » t 4 \ i] { i , ? i 
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Tuli % ry ¢ O 1D Honers 
rt | ry ‘ 
1Or |}? ( t be A \ lay 
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( ira TN » Wa the same 
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Evans has published a discourse, in 
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John xvii. 36. which was nyended 
to haan - heen delivered it wall parisn 


church of St. AAustine, tn the latter 
City 4 and the Rev. Mr. Fale ACT, 
and another writer whose name has 
not reached have re nectively 
published a letter in vindk itton 
of his sentiments. With the tor- 
mer ¢ t these C} istles we I ave been 


™ ? 4 _ 
much pleased; tts language ts pia 
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and al iy, and ws adaress IS t 
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J «ts ns. ‘he writer as an able 
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minor Authors.” It is a vait body 
of divinity, so far at least as bulk 
‘s concerned : for it offers us not 
less than SIXL) sermons, and extends 
to no fewer than seven hundred and 
sixteen PALES in 8vo. “The pore 
states it: 1 hist ti it] a to be f r 
th use of f fain but surely the 
ren who would scave nee amony 
minor authors whose works never 
introduced them into very extensive 


fame, even on their bats publica- 
tion, and especially such minor au- 


thors as those he has in eeneral had 
recourse to— must exhibit a strange 
want of taste and judement; tor, 
had these qualifications been his 
lot, instead of finding him wading 
th eh the dulness and obscurities 
of Ri ldoch, Peters, Por ell, and 
Catcott, we should have traced 
him calling forth the beauties, the 
elevancies, the masculine force 
and spirit of Hooker, Barrow, 
Chillingworth, and Jcremy ‘Tayl!or. 
Toacértain descriptionot preachers, 
however, even thes: 


my be useful; 
those we mean who are too igno- 
rant or too indolent to attempt im- 
proving their own parishioners by 
their own labour: 


, “fA yet who 


- . ‘ 1 °? Yy 
cannot have recourse to the tous of 


1} ° : . : 
the very excellent orators we have 


y 


last ennmerated, without a fear of 
detection; those to whom it ts of 


e whether thetr au- 
dience be aslee p or awake during 
the lazy exercise of their functions, 


ho c Msecuens 


and who quit the pulpit with far. 


more pleasure than they enter it. 
And itis to this consideration we 
can alone resolve it, that the first 
of these two heavy y volumes has al- 
ready attamed the honour of a third 
edition. The editor has subjoined 
six sermons of his own. 

“ Sermons on various Subjects. 
By John Grose, A. M. &e,”’ “This 
1s also a second volume in the se- 
res now before the public; and 
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those who have purc! cod the first 
will perhaps be tn no way renerally 
indis spos sed to become me ‘ssed 
this latter cthon ‘The stvle is 
for the most part plain and simple; 
and the discourses are rather ad. 


—a * 


dressed tothe church universal than 
tO any particuiar sect or est tblish- 
ment of it. lience the Scriptures 
are explained without any promi- 
ent reference to distinct creeds or 
tormularies; and the subjects dis- 
cussed are such as are appealed to 
by Christians of every denomina- 
tion. ane volume consists of 
thirteen SeTMONS 5 and as thetr titles 
dre short we wilt enumerate them. 
(-! tit ide to (sod. The Case of 
the Leper, Luke 5. On not living 
to ourselves. On the Parable of 
the Vir rins. © lndifierence m 
Reugion. On contormn yz to the 


World. On a future Resurrection. 
On the Power of Conscience. On 
dome well, On tht Parable of the 
Debtor and tweCreditors. On the 
Love of God. On the Fear of 
Deat] 

Among the single sermons of 
the year, we have much + leasure 
in announcine one by the bish »p of 
Landatl pre. hed at St. Cseor; o's, 
bane Ve! ae eee e, belo » thre Society 
fer the Suppression ef Vice. Its 
text is Gal. vi. & “Let us not be 
wer} in well doing.” "The senti- 
ments here delivered do honour to 
the right reverend prea her’s rr 
and the lan ruage in which they are 
conveyed does eq mal honour to his 
head. We trust the so- ciety for 
whose instruction tt was “ componbd 
will avail itself of the advice it 
offers. Under such a guidance the 
institution may become a very ex- 


tensive blessing to the country in 
which it exists; and much of the 
censure to which it has been, and 
not always unjustly, exposed,, must 
We have 

noticed 


vanish or be misapplied. 
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noticed the rise and progress of this 
society almost from its foundation ; 
and we rejoice to find that it has in 
a very considerable degree purged 
itself of manyof the evils which we 
ventured to point out as constitu- 
ting a part of its system, two years 
ago; and especially the employ- 
ment of spies and informers ; and 
the restriction of its attention to 
the irregularitics committed in the 
lower eess of life. By a perse- 
verance in the first of these evils, 
the society at last found itself most 
completely duped and imposed 
upon ; and we believe that the ge- 
nerality of informations now com- 
municated to the magistrates, is 
from the testimony of individual 
members, previously arranged and 
digested at its own committees. 
With regard to the second evil, we 
know that it has long occupied the 
thoughts of many of its rhost ex- 
cellent and liberal members; and 
nothing has delayed their exertions 
in the suppression of vice amongst 
the wealthy and the fashionable, 
but the difficulty, as well as the de- 
licacy, of entering private houses, 
and rendering their tinsel culprits 
the proper subjects of legal investi- 
gation. We hear, however, that 
Various schemes are under consi- 
deration for this purpose against 
the present winter; and we have 
reason to believe that the grave and 
honourable interference of the bi- 
shop of London, both in the opera- 
house, and in one or two private 
concerts performed on Sunday 
evenings, initiated with this institu- 
tion. We have heard, however, 
and not without regret, that even 
the society for the suppression of 
vice is not without its dissensions ; 
and that many of its ablest and 
oldest members have been more 
than once on the point of resign- 
ing, im consequence of various im- 
3 


prudent and highly intemperate 
plans of reformation, proposed by 
others of junior admission and ex. 
perience. 

From Mr. Biddulph, minister of 
St. James’s, Bristol, we have re. 
ceived a single sermon preached 
also before another society labour. 
ing with fellow feeling in the great 
cause of promoting our common 
religion, but whose views aré di. 
rected to a different quarter, and 
are operated = by different con 
siderations. e s¢érmon we now 
refer to was preached in the parish 
church of St. Andrew and St. 
Anne, Blackfriars, before the so- 
ciety for missions to Africa and 
the East, instituted by members of 
the established church. If the old 
adage of Fus est ab hoste doceri be 
correct, there certainly can be no 
reason why one classification of the 
same religious brotherhood may 
not be allowed to avail itself of an 
advantage pointed out by another 
classification: why the members of 
the established church may not 
imitate the order of methodists m 
their zeal and system for propagat- 
ing a knowledge of the everlasting 
gospel in foreign and barbarous 
regions. It cannot, however, but 
be a matter of some surprise, that 
while the latter, as well as several 
other Christian communities, has 
been able to obtain almost as many 
missionaries as they could desire, 
without passing beyond the pale of 
their own respective communities 
the church of England thas been 
compelled to have recourse to 10 
reigners. It is true, as we are to 
in the report of the society whi 
accompanies the sermon before us, 
“‘ there is a good prospect of one 
Or two zealous and devoted mem- 
bers of our own church coming for 
ward, after due preparation, @ 

° nw? hitherto 
this great cause ;” but a 
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has been under the necessity of en- 
listing into its service persons from 
othercommunities; and, we believe, 
chiefly or altogether from the Lu- 
theran establishment. Four or 
five are in the act of training for 
this important purpose at Berlin, 
and two, educated in the same erty, 
suiled tor Sterra Leone in the be- 
ginning of the year 1804. We 
cannot but be pleased, however, 
with the means with which these 
proto-preachers of the gospel, to 
the wild and barbarous Sosoos, 
Foolas, and Mundingos, are pro- 
vided for the purpose of giving 
them some insight into its benevo- 
lent principles, on the first moment 
of their reaching Western Africa. 
For they have not only been in 
some measure instructed in the 
Sosoo language, the most useful, 
#s being the most commonly em- 
ployed along the coast in ques- 
tion, but they are also. furnished 
with several books of religious in- 
struction printed in this very 
tongue, through the benevolent 
interference of the Rev. Mr. Brun- 
ton; who, during a late residence 
among the Sosoo tribes, acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of it for this 
important purpose. The general 
directions given to these two > hi irdy 
and zealous missionarie s,in the re- 
portbefore us, are liberal, andtruly 
benevolent.. From the connexion 
they must necessarily have with 
trathckers m the slave-trade, both 
toreign and domestic, the regula- 
tionof their conduct must become a 
matterof nosmalldelicacy : they are 
directed to “ take all prudent occa- 
stons of weaning the native chiefs 
trom this traffic, by depicting its 
criminaltty, the miseries which it 
occasions to Africa, and the obsta- 
cle which it opposes to a more pror 
fitable and generous imtercourse 
— the European nations. But 
SO+, 


while you do this,” continues the 
address, “ you will cultivate kind- 
ness of spirit towards those persons 
who are connected with this trade. 
You will make all due allowances 
for their habits, their prejudices, 
and theft views of interest. Let 
them never be met by you with re- 
proaches and invectives, however 
debased you may find them in 
mind and manners.” This advice 
is sage, so far as it is practicable ; 
but we are much afraid that more 
is here exacted of the preachers 
than they will be able to accom- 
‘ish: we cannot readily perceive 
es it will be possible for these 
gentlemen to live in brotherly love 
and amity with “those persons 
who are connected with the slave- 
trade,” from the moment that the 
latter shall discover that one of the 
first objects of their, pursuit is to 
subvert this traflic steamed by 
daily protestations against its cruel- 
ty and criminality. We cannot 
but wish that the more powerful 
interference of a British parliament 
had removed this fatal dilemma, in- 
to which it appears to us that all 
Christian missionaries to Western 
Atriea must be inevitably plunged. 
The sermon itself, which has intro- 
duced these remarks, and atcom- 
panies the report of the society, is 
a plain, serious, and ;ational dis- 
course; t: king: abrief but interesting 
survey of the institution, and of- 
fering many cogent arguments in 
its favour.x—The Transactions of 
the Evangelical or Methodist Mission- 
ary Society, from the nature of their 
contents,have fallen moreaccurately 
under the head of political travels. 
The death of Dr. Priestley has 
produced a variety of memorial 
discourses inthe dissenting churches 
with which he was chiefly connect- 
ed, or from ministers Who were in- 
timately acquainted with him. We 
T have 
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have received sermons upon this 
event from Dr. Disney, preached 
in Essex-street; from Mr. Belsham, 
preached at Hackney ; Dr. ‘Toul- 
min, delivered at the New Meeting, 
Birmingham; Mr. Woo® deliver- 
ed at Mili-lill chapel, Leeds; and 
Mr. Edwards, delivered at the 
chapel in Monkwell-street, London. 
These, in various styles, and with 
various shades of merit, panegyrize 
the virtues and expatiate upon the 
talents of the deceased. Of the 
entire list we have preferred those 
yublished by Dr. Disney and Mr. 
Jelshham; the former of whom is 
chiefly noticeableforthe perspicuous 
simplicity of his composition; and 
the Jaiter for the glowing colours, 
we had almost said the overstrain- 
ed character, with which he has 
delineated his “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend.” For the personal con- 
nexion, however, which so long 
subsisted between this gentleman 
and the deceased, we must make 
some allowance. And whatever 
may have been the opinion of the 
generality of the world with respect 
to this very extraordinary man in 
an earlier period of his life, we ap- 
prehend there ts no one who has 
carefully perused the history of his 
last sickness and death, but must 
regard him in these awful moments, 
not only as a real Christian, but as 
an ornament to Christianity itself. 
To Dr. Toulmin’s sermon, a letter 
upon the same subject is added by 
his colleague in the ministerial 
ofice, Mr. Kentish; it is addressed 
to the congregation to which he 
is joint preacher, and is written 
with seriousness and animation. 
From the same hand we have also 
received two single sermons upon 
particular occasions ; the one enti- 
vied “ The Importance of Educa- 
tion to the Christian Minister,” de- 
liv ered at Exetc tT, in recommenda- 
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tion of the academical institution 
in that city: and the other entitled 
“The Influence of the Love of 
religious Truth upon the Christian 
Minister,” delivered at Birmin-. 
ham on occasion of the death of 
the Rev. T. Kenrick, one of the 
ablest tutors of the Exeter acade. 
my. They are sensible and per. 
spicuous discourses: but have no 
further claim upon public notice, 
Dr. ‘Toulmin has also published a 
small volume, in twelves, which 
he has denominated “ Addresses 
to young Men,’ they are for the 
most part on practical points of 
considerable importance, consist of 
eight addresses in number, and are 
delivered in unornamented but im. 
pressive diction. 

From the zealous and able pen 
of Dr. Glasse we have received a 
fast-day serr:on, preached May 25, 
and expressly memorial of the out. 
rageous assassination or the duc 
VEnrghien. The text 


ct is from 
Jer. xlvit. Gs ard it is commented 


upon, and appied to the present 
times, in a rnanner thot does equal 
credit to the heart and the head of 
this excellent = di Mir M, 
Skinner has also ty mncduced to 


publish a sens)! valuable 
sermon, at the des: the clergy 
to whom it was addr: sed, preached 
at the visitation of the venerable 
the archdeacon of Norwich, holden 
at Walsingham, May 3, 1804. His 
text is 2 Tim. ii. 24. “ The servant 
of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all men; apt t 
teach, patient.””—The true charac- 
ter of the Christian preacher '!s 
here more correctly drawn than we 
have lately seen it on any occasion j 
and we may venture to add, that he 
who most faithfully copies the pic- 
ture, will obtain most of the ve 
neration and affection of his parish- 


ioners. The 
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The sermon preached by Dr. 
Law before the university of Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Sunday, 
July 1, is entitled to high commen- 
dation. It isentitled “ The Limit 
to our Inquines with respect to 
the Nature and Attributes of the 
Deity :”’ and the three points which 
immediately engage the preacher’s 
attention are the doctrines of the 
Trinity, of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, and of predestination ; 
upon the last toptc he clearly de- 
monstrates the absurdity of all at- 
tempts, on the part of mankind, 
circumscribed as they are in their 
faculties of reasoning, and actual 
knowledge of facts, to determine 
how far events of any description 
may be incompatible with the 
power or the wisdom of the Deity: 
“In some supposed incompatibility, 
however,”’ observes he, ‘* between 
the liberty of man and the fore- 
knowledge of God, the foundation 
of Calvinism has been laid. <Ac- 
cording to which system every 
thing is pre-ordained, and we are 
mere machines or instruments pas- 
sive under the hand of God. The 
consequences are, that Christ did 
not die for all; that he was not, as 
the Scriptures have assured us that 
he was, a propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world. It follows 
also that man is created to be ne- 
cessarily wicked and miserable, 
without any fault of his own; a 
dogtrine which annihilates the di- 
stinction of blame or desert, and, 
with them, those strong arguments 
which natural religion suggests in 
proof of a future state of remune- 
ration. If things be so, what must 
we think, but that the God of all 
mercy is unmercifal, the God of 
all justice unjust ?”” 

Equally entitled to attention is 
the fast sermon preached May 25, 
before the houses of lords and 


commons, by the bishop of Glou- 
cester: in which, trite as the sub- 
ject may be conceived, the right 
reverend orator has contrived to 
enliven it with much originality of 
thought—has elevated it by an un- 
failing dignity of style—and ren- 
dered it deeply interesting and im- 
pressive by the accurate picture he 
has drawn of the awful times in 
which we exist, and the serious 
and important advice he has ad- 
vanced for the discharge of the 
duties to which we are in sconse- 
quence peculiarly called. 

The sermons or theological ad- 
dresses delivered in the course of 
the year to our different volunteer 
corps are numerous, but in no in- 
stance that has occurred to our pe- 
rusal, possessed, of pre-eminent 
merit. The best of them have 
proceeded from the pens of Mr. 
Hodgson, Mr. Moore, Mr. Long- 
more, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Ro- 
berson. 

Of other single sermons, we can 
barely notice, among our national 
clergy, Mr, Gilbank’s upon the due 
observance of Good Friday ; Mr. 
Hoole’s on opening the chapel at 
Poplar, in consequence of tts hav. 
ing been repaired and embellished 
at the cost of the East India Com- 
pany ; Dr. Orme’s, a masonic ad- 
dress, delivered in the church of 
Louth; Mr. Whitby’s, a visitation 
sermon, delivered in St. Mary’s, 
Stafford. And, among the dis- 
senters, Mr. Corrie’s * upon the 
exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion,” preached at 
Dudley before the annual assembly 
of dissenting ministers; Mr. Da- 
vis’s, “ preached before the society of 
Unitarian Christians established in 
the west of England;’? Mr, Lange 
don’s, preached at Salem chapel, 
Leeds; and Mr. James’s, preached 
at Newbury, in Berkshire. 
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Among the writings in contfo- 
versial divinity, we ought first to 
notice that the bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s has published a second edi- 
tion of his tract entitled “ First 
Principlesof Christian Knowledge,” 
which consists of an explanation of 
the most difficult terms and dooc- 
trines of the church catechism, and 
office of confirmation; the three 
church creeds exemplified, and at- 
tempted to be proved from the 
scriptures ; with an introduction on 
the duty of conforminy to the esta- 
blished church as good subjects and 
good Christians. ‘The character 
of the work is so well known, that 
we need not enlarge upon it. 

“ Thoughts on the Calvinistic 
and Arminian Controversy ;”’ by 
G. S. Faber, B.D. Fst modus in 
rebus, &c. The object of Mr. Faber 
is to show that consequences dread- 
fully and nearly equally horrible 
must necessarily flow trom the Ar- 
minian and the Calvinic systems, 
when pressed to the extreme of 
their legitimate results; and se- 
condly, a tenet which we remember 
Was some time since started by the 
bishop of Lincoln, that the church 
of England is m truth neither Cal- 
vinistic nor Arminitan—but situate, 
lying, and being, in some measure, 
between the two—and tsin tts creed 
scriptural alone. 

Of similar putport is Mr. arch- 
deacon Pott’s tract entitled “ Con- 
siderations on the general Condi- 
tions of the Christian Covenant, 
with a view to some important 
Controversies.”” ‘The controversies 
here alluded to are obviously those 
mtroduced by the Calvinistic and 
Arminian interpreters of our 
church articles. The immediate 
object of the present able writer, 
however, is not so much to start a 
new or middle course, perfectly di- 
stinct from the other two, as to in- 
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troduce a reconciliation between 
them by expunging the more ob. 
noxious tenets on each side of the 
question. The attempt evinces 
not only a charitable spirit, but at 
the same time a thorough convic. 
tion that something must be done 
to remove the unsettled and hes. 
tating state in which the national 
faith has been long trembling, and 
which can alone prevent the ruin 
of the national establishment. 

In onr critical retrospect of the 
domestic literature of 1802, we 
noticed the interesting, but too 
acrimonious, controversy which 
had occurred between Mr. Marsh 
in consequence of his translation of 
Michaelis’s ‘* Introduction to the 
New Testament,” and especially 
of his “ Dissertation on the Origin 
and Composition of the three first 
Gospels,” and an anonymous au- 
thor, whom Mr. Marsh and the 
literary world in general have since 
recognised in the person of the bi. 
shop of Oxford. Without further 
returning to the origin of this dis- 
pute, we shall refer our readers to 
the account we gave of it in the 
above volume of our Register, 
p- 242; and shall proceed to ob- 
serve that the anonymous. combat- 
ant, for as such we must still re- 
gard him, since to the present mo- 
ment he has not chosen to throw off 
the mask, couid not consent to re- 
main silent after the very severe re- 
tort he had received in Mr. Marsh’s 
“ Ilustration of his Hypothests” 
respecting our first three gospe’. 
The consequence was the publica- 
tion of a * Supplement” to his 
original “ Remarks en Michael's 
Introduction 3” and the result ot 
this “ Supplement” las been a re- 


joinder from Mr. Marsh, entitled 


« A Defence of the Illustration ot 
the Hypothesis.” We are sorry 


to find the same spirit ot acrimnon) 
an 
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and personal abuse characterizing 
these pamphlets, which so largely 
deteriorated their precursors, We 
cannot with much nicety enter 
into the question, who in this re- 
spect is to be regarded as the ag- 
gressor; we regret that gentlemén 
on either side of the question, pos- 
sessing the acuteness and extent of 
learning which both of them have 
a should on any occasion be 
betrayed into a desire either of 
commencing or imitating so caustic 
astyle. Overlooking as much as 
may be these gross imperfections, 
our object shall be in as few words 
as possible to state the real argu- 
ments ot the dispute, as pourtrayed 
in the pamphlets now under consi- 
deration. The driit of the anony- 
mous supplementist ts to prove, 
first, that Mr. Marsh’s hypothesis 
is improbable, and inconsistent with 
history ; secondly, that it 1s incon- 
sistent with itself, and inadequate 
to its own purpose; and thirdly, 
that it is hostile to “Justin Martyr’s 
Citations from the Gospel.”? Mr. 
Marsh, in his rejoined * Defence,” 
cuts off abruptly the entire force of 
the thirdot the above arguments, by 
observing that although the ques- 
tion Whether Justin Martyr’s Aro- 
pyynorunatra tTuv ArerroAuy, cde- 
note our tour gospels,be animportant 
one—it is wholly unconnected with 
the truth of the Hypothesis, as will 
appear from the minute examina- 
tion he had previously given to this 
subject in the appendix to his ]I- 
lustration ; and that hence his ad- 
versary is at liberty to state and to 
argue as long as he pleases, upon 
this point, without danger of con- 
tradiction. In regard to the ob- 
jections deducible from the other 
i ga Mr. Marsh thinks them 
so loosely and confusedly advanced, 
that he is compelled to give them 
a new sort of arrangement, ia or- 


der to meet them in their distinct 
and separate force. He objects to 
the definition of the term authentie, 
as applied by fris antagonist to the 
gospel of St. Matthew ; and clearly 
demonstrates that if the idea of 
originality, the point aimed at by 
the former, were necessarily impli- 
ed in this term, his antagonist has 
overshot his own mark, and proved 
too much for his own purpose— 
since admitting, as it is admitted 
on both sides, not only that the 
gospel of St. Matthew was written 
earliest, but writtenin Hebrew, it has 
lost all pretensions to authenticity as 
it has descended to us, since we have 
nothing but the Greek version of it 
remaining. He then undertakes to 
prove, that provided the document 
from which St. Matthew, in com- 
mon with St. Markand St. Luke, 
drew up his gospel, was itself a 
work of authority, the gospel of 
St. Matthew must in like manner 
be a work of authority; and more 
especially as St. Matthew was 
competent in his own person to de- 
termine whether the original docu- 
ment were entitled to this character 
or not. His argument he has thus 
introduced hypothetically: “ If St. 
Matthew used any document, in 
composing his gospel, that docu- 
ment was a work of authority. But 
St. Matthew did use a document in 
composing his gospel. ‘Therefore 
that document was a work of au- 
thority.” ‘The next pomt com- 
mented upon is that of the eredibis 
ity, or at least an ezua/ credibility, 
ot the gospels, upon the lypothesis 
before us. This, though dented by 
the anonymous author, is ingeni- 
ously maintained by Mr. Marsh ; 
who, in further prosecution of his 
argument, and once more in oppo- 
sition to his antagonist, continues 
to maintain that there is no possible 
connexion between the hypothesis 
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itself and the interrity of the go- 
spelse—in the meaning of the term 
integrity in its common acceptation ; 
and consequently, that no danger 
could accrue to the truth of the 
Christian scriptures from a general 
admission of the hypothesis, upon 
this score. It is with similar inge- 
nuity he wards off all idea that the 
ro sth of the gospels is hereby 
aflected ; for thus explamed “ the 
hypothesis,” says Mr. Marsh, “ af- 
forded unlimited scope to the ope- 
ration of divine inspiration, since it 
admitted a never-ceasing superin- 
tendance of the Holy Spirit to 
guard the evangelists from error.” 
Vhese arguments, thus advanced 
and replied to, are positive, and 
een: see the supposition that 
the hypothesis must necessarily be 
false. ‘There are others, both ad- 
verted and replied to, of a nega- 
tive description, and whose design 
is to prove, that in case of the 
tailure of the former, viz. that the 
hypothesis must necessarily be 
talse,—there is no certainty that it 
istrue; that others may be advan- 
ced of equal, if not superior pro- 
bability; and that hence it can 
never exceed the character of a 
mere conjecture. In answer to all 
which Mr. Marsh exultingly re- 
peats his inquiry, “Are the phe- 
nomena’ (to which the hypo- 
thesis appeals) true? Will the 
proposed hypothesis solve them? 
Will any other solve them?’ ‘T'o 
which queries we confess that 
we do not think the present reply 
is much more satisfactory than 
that which was offered by the sup- 
ogee on a tormer occasion, 
‘et while we give this manifest 
proof of our impartiality, we can- 
not afirm that we are thoroughly 
convinced upon the subject. “We 
have no hesitation in stating that 
as a controversialist Mr. Marsh has 


a decided advantage over his ops 
a, but it is one thing to si. 
ence and another to satisfy. We 
have many lurking doubts at the 
present moment, which nothing 
indeed but want of space prohibits 
us from detailing, and at least en. 
deavouring to support. To the lo- 
gical glance of Mr. Marsh this too 
may appear evasion and nothing 
more; but we cannot help it; we 
can only assure him, that whatever 
may be the appearance, the fact is 
not so. 

We have unfortunately been 
compelled to notice in our last two 
volumes the spirit of controversy 
which has of late years evinced and 
_— itself among the society of 
the people called quakers, and 
which, if not speedily suppressed, 
threatens, in a short time, a total 
dissolution to the brotherhood. 
We wish it were in our power to 
say that we had now any reason 
for supposing that such suppression 
is at hand. So far, however, 
from this being a fact, the internal 
dissension which we have been 
compelledr to notice, seems to be 
advanciag with a rapid progress, 
and to indicate an early and 
and utter destrirtion to the sect. 
The seeds of subversion wich we 
lately had occasion to animadvert 
upon, were chiefly derived from an 
undue conformity to the customs 
and habits of the rest of the world, 
in those very points which have 
hitherto seemed to — constitute 
the essential distinctions between 
the quaker and his neighbour; and 
from a relaxation in the manage- 
ment and discipline of those pro- 
vincial schools, from which alone, 
or very nearly so, the communtty 
can expect to derive future mem- 
bers and supports. We have now 
to observe, that a still more datt- 
gerous foe to is future. welfare 
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ne much promoted that unanimity of — be the internal light of truth, they 

ve life and manners, for which this have been conscientiously persuad- 

er people has been so conspicuous till ed, that many points which have 

is of late, as the cautious avoidance been regarded by the grand body of | 
of all questions of doubtful dispu- Christians, and even * the larger 4 
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d. to guard from error, and guide in of the Scriptures themselves, is im 

w the way of all truth, as he was such case of no avail, the Spirit of 

mn among the evangelists and primi- all truth being supposed to commu- 
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Sy at large. But a spirit of what is founders. Hence, what has been 
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eC regarded as its doctrines; and others ty, that numbers have voluntarily 
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1 garded as its precepts. ‘This spirit others have forcibly been disowned. 

. of inquiry has at length reached Pamphlets have hence followed 

: the quakers ; and the more inqui- upon par ohlets; — recrimination 
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sitive among them, fluctuating and 
agitated in consequence hereof, in- 
capable of obtaining — satisfaction 
from the extericr /ight of the written 
word, have betaken themselves 
("uquestionably in conformity with 


upon recrimination; and the whole 
is at this moment, uproar, con- 
fusion, and dissclution. Among the 
pamphlets which have chiefly ar- 
tracted our attention upon these 
and collateral points are: “A Nar- 
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rative of Events that have lately 
taken place in Ireland among the 
Society called Quakers; with cor- 
responding Documents and occa- 
sional Observations.”—“ A few 
Observations, tending to expose 
the Unfairness of some Censures 
on the Character of David Sands, 
in a Publication called a ¢ Narra- 
tive of Events that have lately 
taken place in Ireland, &c.”— 
“* A Narrative of the Proceedings 
in America of the Society called 
Quakers, in the Case of Hannah 
Barnard ; with a brief Review of 
the previous Transactions in Great 
Britain and Ireland.”—« An Ad- 
dress to the Society of Friends, 





commonly called Quakers, on tlieir 
excommunicating such of their 
Members as marry those of other 
religious Professions.”—« A Let. 
ter to Joseph Gurney Bevan; con. 
taining Observations on the Mi- 
nistry and Discipline of the People 
called Quakers.” It is unnecessary 
to enter into a detail of these sepa- 
rate complaints; and, in one or 
two instances, rejoinders: they all 
proceed from the general causes 
we have just depicted ; and they 
al, and nearly equally, tend to 
the same conclusion,—that, we 
mean, of a total extinction of the 
community by an act of political 
suicide. 








CHAP. IL. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Including Medicine and Surgiry, Natural History, Experimental Philosophy, 
Agriculture, Navigation, Geosrapby, Asirinomy, P.rspective, Architecture, 
Arithmetic, Navai and Mistary Tactics. | 


N examining the various subjects 
which have occupied the pens 

of our medical practitioners, and 
the pages of our medical journals, 
in the course of the period to which 
our attention is now circumscéribed, 
we find no one has attracted so 
much general notice, or introduced 
so much general controversy, as the 
cow-pox. This new disorder, asa 
succedancum for the inoculated 
small-pox, appears to have been 
advancing with a rapid progress, 
and a triumphant answer, founded 
upon the test of experience, to every 
doubt or objection which had been 
urged against it, on its first intro- 
duction by Dr. Jenner,—till, in an 
early part of the present year, a 
pamphlet appeared from the pey of 


Mr. Goldson, a respectable prac- 
titioner in the vicinity of Ports- 
mouth, entitled “ Cases of Small. 
Pox subsequent to Vaccination, 
with Facts and Observations,” 
which excited a considerable alarm 
in the medical world ; and induced 
several of the warmest adherents 
to vaccination minutely to examine 
into its contents. Amongst others 
Mr. Goldson received An An- 
swer” from Mr. Ring, who had 
previously published” two octavo 
volumes upon the same subject. 
A second answer from Mr. Dun- 


ning, in the form of “ Remarks on 


Mr. Goldson’s Pamphlet ;” and a 
third, which is a far more _—_ 
performance than either of = 
others, entitled « A Statement © 


Evidence 
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Evidence from Trials, by the Phy- 
sicians of the Origimal Vaccine 
Pock Institution, established De. 
cember 1799;” or rather, as we 
have since been informed, by Dr. 
Pearson, who presides over this 
establishment, in the name of the 
rest. There was some inaccuracy 
in Mr. Goldson’s mode of reason- 
ing, as well as in his description of 
the disorder itself; and his theory, 
grounded upon the cases he ad- 
duced, that vaccination when ca- 
sually received by the hand was a 
permanent preventive, but, when in- 
troduced into the arm by inocula- 
tion, a /imited preventive alone, 
whose efficacy did not perhaps ex- 
ceed the period of two or three 
years, appeared so hostile to all 
analogy—and, what is of more con- 
sequence, so contradictory to not 
less than fifty experiments made by 
Dr. Pearson to ascertain this very 
point upon children who had been 
vaccinated from two to four years 
antecedently, and who were uni- 
formly found incapable of receiv- 
ing the small-pox—that the |cause 
of vaccination seems very shortly 
afterward to have completely re- 
covered from .this attack: and 
Mr. Goldson’s cases, like his rea- 
soning, were supposed to be found- 
ed in fallacy and ignorance. At 
this period of the dispute, how- 
ever, two children, who had been 
vaccinated about two years before, 
at the /noculation Hospital, under 
the superintendance of the late Dr. 
Woodville himself, and upon the 
regularity of whose disorder no 
doubt whatever could attach, were 
discovered to be labouring under 
what was supposed to be small-pox ; 
but which was at first denied to be 
so by several of our more zealous 
vaccinists. A committee of re- 
spectable medical practitioners was 
appointed to attend the progress of 
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these cases, and to draw up a re- 
port on thetr termination. The 
report decided that the cases were 
unquestionably small-pox, after 
vaccination ; and a variety of others 
occufring about the same time in 
the metropolis, of equal pérspi- 
cuity and decision, every unpreju- 
diced practitioner found himselt 
conealiel to admit, that it was 
possible for small-pox to appear 
o-casionally atter vaccine imoccula- 
tion. ‘The fair result of these ob- 
servations therefore, and ot the 
history of the vaccina to the pre- 
sent moment, is, that vaccination, 
or inoculation from the cow-pox, 
will, under certain and generally ex- 
isting circumstances, prevent the 
disorder of the small-pox ; but that 
also, under certain and less generally 
existing circumstances, it has no 
power of preventing it whatever. 
And it is now, as it appears to us, 
become an imperative duty upon 
every medical practitioner, and es- 
pecially upon those who have the 
superintendance of our public vac- 
cine institutions, to endeavour to 
ascertain what are those circum- 
stances which render vaccination a- 
vailable in the one instance, and 
unavailable in the other. The re- 
mark, by which the salutary fears 
of many inquirers are attempted 
to be suppressed, that even the 
small-pox itself has at times been 
found to recura second time in 
the same person, and that therefore 
it is natural to expect that such 
effect will sometimes take place af- 
ter vaccination, is, we grant, plau- 
sible, but by no means satisfactory. 
The cases of the former, within 
any given period, are too few in com- 
parison with those of the latter, 
for both to originate from a simi- 
larity of cause: and it would be 
easy to show, if we had time, that 
the reasoning applicatory to the 
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return of small-pox after small- 
pox, so far as we are acquainted with 
the very few cases in which such re- 
turn has been noticed, is not appli- 
catory to the appearance of small- 
pox after cow-pox. We have dwelt 
with an inappropriate length of de- 
tail upon this subject, as well be- 
cause of its intrinsic importance to 
the public, as im consequence of 
the controversy which has hereby 
been excited in the professional 
world. Before we drop it alto- 
gether, we will just observe, that 
we have also seen another pam- 
phiet in disfavour of vaccination by 
Dr. Squirrell, “ tending to show 
that the cow-pox originates in 
scrophula, commonly called the 
king’s evil: but as the author 
has advanced no proof of such as- 
sertion, worthy of a moment’s 
attention; and especially as_ his 
pamphlet betrays evident marks of 
sinister views, rather than of en- 
larged and liberal investigation, we 
cannot further enter into an exami- 
nation of its contents. 

We have been much instructed 
and entertained by Spaljlanzani’s 
posthumous “¢ Memoirs on Respi- 
ration:” incomplete as they are, 
in comparison with what the au- 
thor designed they should be had 
his life been prolonged, they offer 
a very valuable collection of new 
facts and experiments, upon a still 
doubtful and contested subject. 
The grand point proved by shemn 
is that a// anumals absorb very con- 
siderable portions of oxygenous 
Bas, by the skin as well as by the 
ungs ; and that many animals ab- 
sorb it by the skin alone. The 
memoirs consist of three in number, 
to which a fourth is to be added by 
the editor, M. Senebier of Geneva, 
in a short time, from an autograph 
of Spallanzani, now in his posses- 
sion. We have also received a va- 


~ 
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luable work upon the same subi 
by Dr. Bostock of Liverpool, th: 
entire object of which, me com. 
pleted, is to give an account of the 
process of respiration ; to point out 
its direct effects, and different af. 
fections as produced by health and 
disease ; and to ascertain the con. 
nexion which subsists between re- 
spiration and the other functions 
of the animal system. The scope 
is comprehensive, and will require 
the accession of many volumes to 
that which is immediately before 
us ; and which is expressly declared 
to be merely preparatory to what 
are to ensue. From the present 
specimen, we shall hail the appear- 
ance of the author's subsequent la- 
bours. He has not, of course, 
been able, in the volume in ques- 
tion, to avail himself of the expe 
riments of Spallanzani which we 
have just noticed. 

We hail, with sincere gratitude 
of heart, a new edition, considez- 
ably enlarged and improved, of 
Dr. Currie’s “ Medical Reports,” 
in 2 vols. 8vo. The additional 
matter relates chiefly to supple- 
mentary proofs of the advantage 
of cold water affused in cases of 
typhus, plague, scarlatina, which 
our author merely regards asa va- 
riety of cynanche maligna, and 
tetanus, of which last disease, two 
very curious and important instan- 
ces, in which this remedy was suc- 
cessfully employd in conjunctwa 
with a liberal use of wine aad 
opium, are now for the first ume 
related. We are sorry to find, 
towards the close of the publica- 
tion, that this valuable author 1s 
himself labouring under infirmities 
which threaten far too early a term 
nation of his existence. 

In connexion with the greater 
number of complaints treated of m 
Dr.Currie’s “Medical Keporis, ¥° 
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may be allowed to mention that 
through the labours of Mr, Neale, a 
regimental surgeon, we havereceiv- 
ed inan English dress the very valu- 
able “Observations” of M. Assalini, 
one of the most able members of the 
medical staff that accompanied Bo- 
naparte in his unsuccessful attempt 
upon Egypt. These * Observations” 
relate to the plague, the dysentery, 
and ophthalmy of the country ; and 
with respect to accuracy of descrip- 
tion, and clear, undisguised matter 
of fact, are entitled to very serious 
attention. We do not however 
very generally agree with this gen- 
tleman in his theoretic reasonings, 
nor always in his mode of treat- 
ment. He does not regard the 
plague as contagious, chiefly be- 
cause a few decided instances oc- 
curred in which it did not follow 
upon actual communication, and 
because no assignable reason could 
be alleged upon this hypothesis, 
for its appearing so fatally at Jaffa; 
and he does not seem in the course 
of his practice to have tried, other- 
wise than merely accidentally, the 
remedy of repeated affusions of cold 
water. His reasoning and thera- 
peutics in respect of the Evyptian 
ophthalmy and dysentery are en- 
titled to’ still less attention: but we 
Tepeat it, the apparent accuracy of 
his descriptions, and the necessary 
assiduity with which he must have 
attended to the actual symptoms of 
his patients, render this writer an 
authority of considerable moment 
m these respects.—Upon the sub- 
et of the malignant contagion we 

ave received a small pamphlet 
from the pen of Dr. R. Pearson, 
containing a plan for preventing 
the propagation of the disorder 
which lately raged with so much 
vio.ence on the shores of the Medi- 
terrancan, provided it should ever, 
unfortunately, reach» our .awn 


coasts. The plan is avowedly topi- 
cal, and, under the dire necessity 
to which it refers, might,. we have 
no doubt, be employed with ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. M‘Gregor, who accom- 
panied, as superintending surgeon, 
our Indian army im its late passage 
to Egypt, has observed in his  Me- 
dical Sketches” of this expedition, 
that there is a very considerable 
resemblance between the symptoms 
of the plague and the yellow fever. 
He appears to believe both highly 
contagious; and in direct opposition 
to the testimony of M. Assalini, had 
adduced instances of mortality sub- 
sequent upon voluntary nodeidels 
from the matter of the existing 
bubo. Contrary to the opinion of 
Dr. Currie, he attributes one cause 
of the recurrence of this fatal dise 
ease to the periodic dews which in 
this country are very heavy; and 
the remedy which he found most 
successful was an early and liberal 
use of mercury. He thinks little 
has been added to the knowledge 
or cure of the plague since the days 
of Russel. He is not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory upon the ophthalmy, 
dysentery, endemic fever, and va- 
rious other diseases which are enu- 
merated in the course of his lucu- 
brations. 

Dr. Wilson has added a fourth 
volume to his “ Treatise on Febrile 
Diseases,”’ in which we perceive the 
same undeviating reverence: for the 
system and opinions of Dr. Cullen 
that characterizes the three preceds 
ing; and the same disposition to 
fritter diseases into unnecessary 
varieties. In other respects the 
work is highly useful, from its 
minute and comprehensive atten- 
tion to the class of which it treats. 

Dr. Trotter’s “ Essay, Medical, 
Philosophical, and Chemical, on 
Drunkeness, and its *Eilects on the 

Human 
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Human Body,” is rather full in its 
detail than precis: in the experi- 
ments to which it appeals. Its 
general directions may unques- 
tionably be followed with advan- 
tage, but it is by no means perspta 
cuous in its theo:y and ratiocina- 
tion. We have sul! less to say in 
favour of Dr. Rowley’s “ ‘Treatise 
on Madness and Sutcide:”’ we dare 
not contradict the appearances 
which he has personally witnessed 
on dissection ; but we cannot avoid 
noticing that they are by no means 
corroborated by prior dissections of 
many of onr most skiliul and atten- 
tive anatomists. In his theory we 
erceive a tendency to the old 
Sana of Anaxagoras, or 
the convertible powers of more 
modern physiologists: and the 
curative department is peculiarly 
unsatisfactory and meagre. 

In language the most turgid and 
sesquipedalian, Joadcd at the same 
time with the most peremptory as- 
sertionsand inextricable reasonings, 
Dr. King!ake has offered us a 
“© Dissertation on Gout; exhibiting 
a new View of the Origin, Nature, 
Cause, Cure and Prevention of that 
afflicting Disease.” According to 
this new and invaluable discovery, 

out is nothing more than a simple 
inflammatory affection—a mere 
morbid accumulation of heat in 
the part attacked ; and is of course 
to be removed alone by the appli- 
cation of simple frigid substances 
—of which cold water, as it is the 
most commodious, is by far the 
most effectual remedy.—Mr. Ed- 
lin, however, has since published a 
caveat pa this very simple and 
successful practice of Dr. Kinglake, 
which relates more than one case 
in which it was succeeded by al- 
most immediate death ; and which 
he is induced to communicate, 
“‘in order to guard the unwary 

3 





against being led astray by Dr, 
Kinglake’s plausible theoty.” My 
Edlin, we think, need not be very 
much alarmed upon this subject ; 
for neither the theory nor the prac. 
tice will survive long enough ta be 
shargeeht with maay additional 
proots of having committed mur. 
der. 

Upon the diseases of children 
Dr. Heberden, under the title of 
“ Morborum Puerilium Epitome,” 
hastavoured us with a truly classical 
essay in the Latin tongue, which 
we take it for granted was the 
whole he aimed at; since it con- 
tains nothing of peculiar promi. 
nence im its remarks, or Injunce 
tions ; and, from the very lan- 
guage in which it is written, is very 
effectually locked up from the gene- 
ral view of those who micht other. 
wise chiefly profit by it.—Dr. Herd. 
man, ascending to a still earlier pe. 
riod of life, has written “ Dis. 
courses on the Management of In- 
fants, and the Treatment of their 
Diseases :”? in which, though we 
meet with occasional observations 
that are well entitled to attention, 
the author’s chief aim seems to be 
to shine by novelty of conception, 
and a contwmual deviation from 
the beaten track, however wild and 
tangled may be the path into 
which he is thereby betrayed. 

If in the departments of anatomy 
and practical surgery we have not, 
in the course of the present year, 
so large a catalogue of publications 
as we are occasionally favoured 
with, in point of merit we are not 
without some pretensions to a more 
than ordinary boast. In our last 
volume we stepped a little beyond 
the period to which we were strict 
ly limited, to notice Mr. Astley 
Cooper’s very excellent plates and 
observations on hentia. Mr. Aber- 
nethy has published a volume of 
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« Surgical Observations,’” which 
are well worthy the attention of the 
professional world. They chiefly 
relate to a new history and classt- 
fication of tumours; in neither of 
which, however, do we perceive 
any thing of very intrinsic import- 
ance: but the cases by which they 
are illustrated, and the practical 
observations that accompany them, 
are in many respects equally novel 
and valuable. He has followed 
Mr. J. Hunter in developing in- 
stances of what may be denomi- 
nated spurious syphilis—a disease 
often without venereal origin, and 
demanding a difference in the mode 
of treatment: and upon this, and 
various other subjects of incidental 
notice, we have met with much 
useful information.—Mr. Charles 
Beil has at length, by the publica- 
tion of a fourth volume, completed 
his “ Anatomy of the Human 
Body ;” and ably supplied a va- 
cuity in medical science. ‘The vo- 
lume before us is devoted to the 
abdominal viscera, the male and 
female pelvis, and the lymphatic 
system ; and evinces the same ex- 
tent of acquaintance with the best 
writers of prior times, and the 
same personal application to the 
subjects discussed, which charac- 
terize our author’s preceding la- 
bours.—Mr. Ware has republished 
his valuable ‘ Observations on the 
Cataract and Gutta Serena,” and 
has enriched them with several 
new and important cases. and _ re- 
marks.—Mr. Whately has attempt- 
ed an “Improved Method of treat- 
ing Strictures inthe Urethra,” in a 
pamphlet which, on many occa- 
sions, seems to derogate very un- 
necessarily from the merit of Mr. 
Home’s practice in the same com- 
plaint. Instead of the lunar caus- 
tic, we here find the dali purum re- 
commended, as pogsest of various 


and decisive advantages over the 
former. We believe it occasion. 
ally to produce less pain: but we 
can by no means consent that it 
should uniformly supersede the lu- 
nar caustic in cases of obstinate 
stricture. In “ A briet Essay on 
the peculiar Advantages of the flex- 
ible metallic Bougies in the Treat. 
ment of Strictures of the Urethra,” 
Mr. W. Smyth, the inventor and 
proprietor of these bougies, under- 
takes to anathematize the use of all 
caustics whatever.—Mr. Smyth’s 
bougies are unquestionably entitled 
to attention and general commeit 
dation: but the reproach thus in- 
conststently and unwarrantably of- 
fered upon a practice of the most 
decided advantage in the main, by 
this maker of bougtes, is absurd, 
and altogether ul‘ra‘crcpidam. 

The line of Materia Medica has 
offered us little to dwell upon. 
Swediaur, in his “ Pharmacoperia 


Medici Practict Untversalis,” has 


exhibiied a manual of pharmacy 
that may occastonally be fonnd 
usetul. Mr. Murray has published, 
in 2 vols. Svo. “ Elements of Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy,” which 
evince a new classification, but too 
much founded upon individual 
and questionable system, to become 
permanent: and the younger Dr. 
Duncan has published a second 
edition of his * Edinburgh Dispen- 
satory,”’ with a variety of additions 
from foreign pharmacoperias and 
natural historians, but none that are 
of very important value, or such as 
seem necessury to be especially de- 
tailed, 

In the veterinary art we have re- 
ceived a truly valuable treatise 
from Dr. Harrison, of Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, upon “ The Rot in 
Sheep and other Animals.” In 
Opposition to the general belief that 


this disorder is introduced in con- 


sequence 
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sequence of the entrance of the 
eggiletsof animalcules, called flukes, 
into the stomach of sheep, which 
thence netrate, when hatched, 
into the ieee, our author shrewdly 
observes, and upon indisputable 
authority, that sheep, even in the 
worst cases of this disease, do not 
exhibit upon dissection any proofs 
of the existence of these animal- 
cules. He hence ascribes the com- 
plaint to marsh miasmita ; and en. 
deavours, in consequence hereol, to 
trace some analogy between the 
rot in sheep, and the intermittent 
fever, produced by the same cause, 
among mankind, ‘Uhe connexion, 
mndeed, between this disorder and 
vurious maladies to which man and 
other animals are subject, is pushed 
to a much more considerable ex- 
tent by some authors; and it ts 
hence that the cow-pox, which is 
found so serviceable m annihilating 
the power of one of the most fatal 
diseases ineident to mankind, is 
equally conceived by some writers 
to be a preventive against the rot. 
Dr. Harrison does not readily 
yield to this opmion: he neverthe- 
Jess believes that the cow-pox may 
be serviceable in an eruptive and 
febrile affection, to which the sheep 
does not appear subject in this 
country, but which is well known 
and denominated on the continent, 
cliveau des moutons, And which pro- 
tessor Vibourg seems to have con- 
founded with the malady ot the 
rot. 

The freight of the year before 
us, in the article of natural history, 
is peculiarly rich and magnificent. 
‘Vhe “Gramina Britannica, or Re- 
presentations of British Grasses, by 
Mr. Knapp,” is not a more splen- 
dil aid costly work, than one of 
real utility and a cusiesity well wor- 
thy of indulgence. Mr. Knapp is 
F rot egse dly a discipie of Dr. James 


Edward Smith, and he scldom devi. 
ates irom so excellent a guide, 
The grasses are for the most part 
admirably described, and accurate. 
ly delir eated from drawings made 
by himself frem plants of his own 
gathering in their native stations, 
Many of the tints, however, vary 
in some degree from. the uppear- 
ances they have assumed in the di. 
stricts in which we have beheld 
them: but the variation may de. 
pend upon district alone. We do 
not perceive the addition of many 
new species; yet even this, per. 
haps, was scarcely to be expected, 
after the voluminous investigations 
of Curtis, Withering, and our au. 
thor’s exemplar himself. We ra- 
ther wish he had expunged several 
from the catalogue, as unquestion- 
ably not indigenous productions of 
our own country ; such, for exam. 
ple, as the phaleris canariensis, 
the elegant pennated stipa, and 
probably the geniculated lyme- 
grass, which, although described as 
a native, and actually traced by 
Richardson, Lawson, and several 
others, is now no where to be met 
with, and was probably at the time 
of its appearance at large, an acct- 
dental wanderer from our cult- 
vated gardens. Upon the whole, 
however, we have seldom met with 
& more ‘correct and entertaining 
work than the present: it is not 
more superb in its ornaments than 
it deserves to be; and the dryness 
of its botanical discussions 1s, on 
many occasions, elegantly relieved 
by a variety of classical and appro- 
priate allusions. 

Dr. Smith has published the 
third volume of his very admirable 
“ Plora Britannica ;” and in se 
doing, he has excited m_ us a 
stronger desire than ever tor the 
completion of this mmportant Nas 
Sonal werk ; and it is not, there 
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fyre, without sincere condolence, 
we find, from public report, that 
he has of late been interrupted in 
his elegant pursuits by a painful 
affection of the eyes. Tt will give 
some idea to our readers of the di- 
ligence with which he has followed 
up his botanical investigations, in 
being informed that the genus salix, 
which, under Linnéus, offered no 
more than thirty-one species, and 
under the subsequent investigations 
of Withering, not more than twen- 
ty-two, he has extended to not less 
than forty-five British species alone. 
It is to the Cryptog: iumia, however, 
that we must look tor our author’s 
most important improvements: and 
here we perceive, that notwithstand- 
ing all his reluctance to deviatefrom 
the immortal Swede, he has been 
compelled to adopt the system of 
Hedwie in the genus of mosses. 
The class, however, still remains 
unfinished; and we have yet to 
wait for another volume, which we 
have no doubt will complete the 
work, for the president’s arrange- 
ment of the alg and fungt. 

While Dr. Smith has thus com- 
pulsorily introduced the system of 
Hedw i into his Flora; his friend 
Mr. Turner has enthusiastically 
attached himself to this popular 
classification, and has voluntarily 
and with great spirit engaged ma 
work upon the mosses, for the ex- 
press purpose of rendermg it as 
generally received in| our own 
country as it has been for some 
time upon the continent. He has 
for this purpose selected the mosses 
of Ireland, in which part of the 
united kingdo m he lately spent a 
period of relaxation so plea santly 
to his own feelings, that he ad- 
verts to it with the most rapturous 
exclamations; and has hence de- 
nominated his book Mu scolosize 
Hibernice = Spicilerium,’ I fis 


genera are — : 1. Capsule ore 
nullo, 2 Capsule ore nudo, 
3. Capsule ore aucto peristomio 3 
under which last genus he enume- 
rates five species. Yet we cannot 
say, that either in the present ins 
stance, or in any other that has oc- 
curred to us, the species are idly or 
unduly increased by an attention to 

minute and trifling distinctions. 
Mr. Haworth in his “ Miscel- 
Janea Naturalia, sive Dissertationes 
varie ad Historiam Naturalem 
spectantes,”’ has presented ns with a 
very valuable sequel to his Lepidop- 
tera Britannica, ot which we have 
formerly spoken in termsot deserved 
approbation. ‘The dissertations are 
six innumber. The first, and by 
far the most extensive, is a new 
division of the genus Mesembry- 
anthemum; and we believe that 
every one who studies it will infi~ 
nitely prefer it to that which the 
author lately offered upon the 
same subject. He extends his di- 
visions to thirteen, the sectional 
names of which, however, we can 
by no means approve, in every ine 
stance, as sufficiently distinctive. 
‘hey are denominated, 1. Minima: 
2. Subacaulia: 3. Prostrata: 4. 
Capitata: 5. Planifolia: 6. Cana- 
liculata: 7. Vesperiflora: 8. Ru- 
bicunda: 9. Flaviflora: 10. Adun- 
ca: 11. Pertoliata: 12. Asperican- 
lia: 13. His spids The second dis- 
sertation, in its subject nearly con- 
nected with the first, 1s devoted to 
the genus Tetragonia ; the third, 
to the renus Portul: ica; the fourth, 
to the genus Saxifraga, so far as it 
is cultivated in British gardens, to 
— our author has also give n 
a new arrangement. ‘The fifth 
gusseted comprises an account 
of various non-descript species, 
amounting in the whole to twenty- 
four ‘in number. And the sixth 
offers remarks on several of the 
‘ bscvrer 
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obscurer terms employed in the 
science of botany, as also ternis 
which have been occasionally mis- 
applied or contounded with others. 
We are pleased to perceive, that 
this accurate and ingemous natu- 
ralist is still industricusly engaged 
m the pursuit of his tivourite oc- 
cupation, and that we have reason 
to expect various other opuscules 
from him in a short period. 
Zoology has advanced wih 
gale nearly as propitious im the 
course of the current vear as bo- 
tany. Dr. Shaw has completed 
both parts of his fifth volume, and 
with it has concluded hisdepartment 
of ichthy ology. fn our last retro- 
spect, contaming an account of our 
author's entrance upon this com- 
prehensive, and for the most part 
recondite, branch of nataral history, 
we noticed an appearance of di- 
minished spirit, from lis not being 
so much at home as in various 
other departments. Tle now, how- 
ever, gives evidence of having stu- 
died Lo considerable purpose. He 
is more familar with his subject — 
pursues it with recovered awhacrity 
—and ts at once comprehensive and 
nunute. In two or three instances 
only nave we observed any onus- 
sion of Species advanced by prior 
writers, which we could wish to 
have seen introduced 3 while. from 
bis own direct and valuable re- 
sources, our indetatrgable natu- 
ralist had added manv which aie 
altogether new. Bloch, Gmelin, 
Latham, Pennant, La Cepede, arc 
the quarters to which, as usual, he 
has chieily ap plre d tor contribu. 
tions, m co njunction with the ori 
ginal treasures afforded by iin- 


neuss—Mr. Donovan has at length 
— — his Natural Flistory 
of British Shells,’ in 5 vols. Svo. : 
ind “tie hereby presented to us the 


most periect work upon national 
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accuracy of description far supe- 
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expect from Mr. Bewick’s want of 
education in an early period of his 
life. But real genius never beholds 
an obstacle too difficult for 1m to 
surmount: it triumphs from the 
moment it commences its contest 
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riments offered us through both 
these works, of which, in reality, 
the second is merely a continuation 
ot the first, is to oppose certain 
fundamental positions of M. Berg- 
man, and more especially that 
which relates to the doctrine of 
elective attraction. It was con- 
ceived by Bergman, that when a 
simple substance of one description 
was added to a compound sub- 
stanee of another, towards one ol 
the constituent parts of which it 
possessed a greater athnity than 
that wirch was united with it at 
the time, ut would 
ponent b im ailinity with itself 
»Torce ws total hnexron wit 
the other substance or substances 
with which it had hitherto been 
united, and induce a complete m- 
eriunetion or nibination with 
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science if Mav yet he ( 7 G), rrom 


the first experiments of Galvani to : Of 
thx present time. it also contains . 
a sertes ot practical directions, Pe at 
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which may enable the student to : yi 
construct a commodious apparatus, ‘e al 
nd entertain himself with nearly be be 
ll the various experiments which a a 
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ed to instant annihilation not mere- 
ly the best experiments of Galva- 
nism, but almost every branch of 
science connected with it, and even 
every philosopher who has bye: en pe- 
culiarly attenuve to their study. 
1 he tile of ths egotic and vain- 
glorious pu ibiication is as tollows: 
« The Deat h-warrant of the French 
'Pheory ot Chemistry, signed by 
lruth, Reason, Common-sense, 
Honour anddScience: Witha’lheo- 
TV, tully, clearly, and rat Duady 
account p for tli the P} Nica 
(phe: omena) ob © iivanism, and 
Strictures upon Ure Chemical Opie 
nioas ot Messrs. Weigleb, Cruick- 
shay KS, bia a) Li Ie, count 
Ramtord, and Dr. ‘Thompson. 
it Is JM sstbie Lael none ol the 
gentlemen here proserbed ever 
heard of the name oi Robert Jiar- 
ringto n, J. DY.in the v Ge course 
of their lives: wnad vel ihobert 
Harrington, M. W. here roundly 
accuses them of a general consp- 
racy to rob him of the fair fiane of 
disc velies of Wilaich he pret lads to 
be the Si hk and ¢ niin MULLLOT § 
and upon various hy potneses, long 
smee advanced by tiunselt, and 
equally founded upen reason and 
experiment, to ould the wildest 
and absurdest theories imaginable. 
“ Modern chemical philosephy,” 
says he, “Z call y erile vanity and 
folly: modern chemical philoso- 
phical imtegrity J call injustice : 
modern chemical paiilo ophic: al 
candour J/ call deceit: modern 
chemical philosophical esprit’ de 
COrps of their junto, List oat Si pel- 
ecution of true science: modern 
phil sop hical combination the ba 
assassins of truth joe its friends 
modern chemical phi Josophical re- 
viewersand journ: lists the peg 
ed agents of this con bin ‘The 
docter m ty in ) this elecant manner 


proceed in calling what names he 
likes; but in our opinion, when- 
ever truth, reason, connnonssense, 
honour, and science are disposed 
to sign a death-warrant . against 
chemistry or any other liberal res 
search whatever, they will never 
employ Robert Harrington, M. D. 
In executing r their inten 1ON—DO, 
not even as their bang ha Me 

But we turn from such trash to 
a Work of real merit, and open, as 
next betureus, Mr. Howuard’s very 
Ingentous treatise *On the Moditi- 
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nd classical; and, su tar as our 
judement wil serve us on the pre- 
sent Occaston, suutciently corrects 
His generic terms, insterd of bee 
iae derived, a5 is common mn cases 
of this kina, trom the Greek 
toneue, he has derived from the 
Latin, to which alon 
and class: lly ; rdhered: yel 


he has uni- 


‘ 
We think, m one or two imstances, 


he woutd have vecn more success- 


ful and riuestrati coon jais ideas it 


he had not departed from the gre 
neral custom. Dbeli¢vine the thee 


ory of the solution of water m the 
: >. ’ » | i; . 
atmosphere by cle alll affinity, 
ind even the modiheation of thus 
theory proposed by Jr. THlutton, 
é i i é 
: sta ble i 4 D:. “iain: sen sie eimai c 
pieca Did vik 1 1Airiy ul COUTLING ior 
+ phan MED, ot the tormation 
" ; 4 be . : 
of clouds, li Ihe totalsy al carde d it 
for the very ingen mas hypothe TS 
ot Mr. Daiton, trst communicated 
mthe dast volume ot the Memoirs 
} » ] ’ Teo 
of the Manchester Societ 
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\ 
culme Wie pi neiples of whicna, he 


y a) . . . 
U/ “ CUNICCINES 
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conceives that aquéous vapour is 
produced by the union of water 
and caloric ; and that its formation 
is reculated by the 
the water, the portion of surtace 
exposed, and the pre eOXISHING Vae 
pour in the atmosphere. 






‘The va- 
pour, when generate ed, he supposes 
to diffuse itself by its own elasticity; 
and conjectures chat the formation 
ot clouds is the consequence ot the 
ui? decomposition ot vapour 3 the ca- 
“gf loric combining with the adjoining 








A gasses while the water 1s precipi- 
q° tated. W e re gard the Prese nt ad- 


mirable essay as opening a new 

4 field of investigation ; and as it can- 

4 not be beaten withort entertains 

' ment, we trust it will not be beaten 
without success. 

fy pi un and easy lianguare, and 

pa with suitable scdieaan ension to the 

yy capacities of the younger classes of 

vay students, Mr. Webster h: is published 

oe in one volume octavo his « Ele- 

ments of Natural 

plainine the Laws and Principles 

>} of Attraction (Jravitation, Me- 

ie chanics, P: eonvales. liydrostitics, 

Hydautlics, Electricity and Ootics, 

: with a general View of the Solar 

System.” ‘he length of his title 

renders it unnecessary for us to ex- 

patiate any fourth rage nthe volume, 

than to observe t 


rose of the mac 
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neral reader 
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ly substantiated. The annexed 
plates, Which are coloured, are in- 
cose ung and accurate 3 highly 
beautitul, and sometimes superb. 
We have met with no book de- 
voted to the sudstrata ot the earth 
independently of this of Mr. Park- 
haison’s, Wich is im any Way ellie 
tled toourattention ;—appropriated 
to its surface, however, We have met 
with vcral OF Ct usiderable impore 
tance, and well worthy of distine- 
tion. OF these the mnrst that we 
shall notice, as perhaps the first in 
real merit, is Mr. Marshall’s “ Ele- 
mictary and practical ‘Treatise on 
the landed Property of England ; 
contummyg the Purchase, the [m- 
provement and the Management of 
landed Lstates.” Mr. Mas shall has 
not aname to acquire by this pub- 
lication: he has long been well 
known, and highly valued for his 
agricultural surveys of separate 
counties ; and in the volume betore 
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nagement ot landed property. 
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the general result oi his antecedent 
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which we now know that theirefforts 
were occasional! : com] 
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vinci gly detaMed than we have 


e ’ ot se . Lennie - 
SCC] nh 7 * a iny | ©) Pen i public ation up On 


the sume subjeci We have only 
to rerret thi it the account of the 
two lrench leaders De Botgne and 
lou ferron is so_extreme!l a circume 
schibed m respect to their first cone 
nexion with the family of Madajce 
Seunxtia, and the hich depree of in- 
iernal influence and authority they 
were cnabled to possess in conse- 
quence of this event. ‘This sup- 
Pressio Nis IN some measure sup plie 
ed, however, by a small pamphlet 
upon the same subject, but we ap- 
prehend by another hand, imtitled 
“ Brief Remarks on the Muhfarta 
War, and on the Rise and Pro. 
RTCSS of the French Establishment 
m bimdustan;” in which the ad. 
ventrrous history of these success- 
fui chiefs is detailed at same length, 
anc apparently from good autho- 
rity. 

Numerous as have been of- late 
our publications upon the subject 
of Malta, the current vear has tur- 
nished us with two additional his- 
tories; the one, a voluminous 
work in three quarto volumes, in- 
titled * Antient and Modern Mal- 
ta,” trom the pen ot M. Louis de 
Pagseelin, st kus h tof ihe order of 
St. John; and the other a mere 
“ Epitome”? of the eeneral history 
ot t] t island; aid so dcnominated 
by Mr. Witkinson. As a com- 
pressed statement of the most ma- 
terial facts that rel ite to the is sland, 


regularly digested i plain intelli- 
gible language, the latter may 


conveniently be resorted to by those 
who have neither money to pur- 
chase, nor On] portunity to study ihe 
more comprehensive narrative ol 
M. Boweeiin. But ior those who 
are not thus unfortunately circum- 
scribed, and who atthe same time 
Go not happen to possess M. Ver- 
LOL’s previous history oi the ishadd, 
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M. Boisgelin as formed by far the 
best eck upon the | tbiect in ues. 
tion. He ts, nevertl 1eless, too dee 
sirous of excul; patin v hi is br ‘othe: 
knights from the heavy charges 
Ww which we are still afr: uid h ave beet 
but too justly advanced aie 
them-—those, we mean, of gross 
avarice an d pecul lation when mn the 
POssessi on lag supreme power, and 
of treachery to the Maltese them- 
selves upon the surrender of the 
government to Buonaparte W he- 
ther the cont tniuar ce of this isl and 
inthe hands of the British admi- 
nistration mi iv, OF May not, be of 
high moment towards the future 
security and peace of Europe, isa 
question which we c: iMNot at present 
stuy to discuss; but-it requires no 
discussion to bélieve that the re. 
sumption of tie Maltese govern. 
ment by its former sovereigis, sub. 
ject more especially, as they must 
be, to the ¢: ipricious interference, 
or rather perhaps to the pe ag . 
lvflnsesite of France, would be 
heaviest evil that could happen * 
the inhabitants themselves; who, 
mn reality, appear to contemplate 
such an event m the very same 
point of view. ‘The work betore 
ae is divided into two parts 5 of 
which the former presents us ¥ ith 
an account of the various ports and 
cities both of Malta and Goza, 
their monuments of ant iquity, the 
present state of their trade and 
finances, and the different govern- 
ments to which they have been pro- 
sive ly Sui Hyeces | and the latt UCT, 
oh 2 histor y oft he Knights ol 
St. John ot Jerusaiem, from their 
first establishment in Malta till the 
beeinning of the nineteenth ° cen- 
tury ; tog rether with a nimute states 


ment of ‘the events which prec ceded 
‘apture ¢ { 
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and acconmanied she ( 
° ' ’ TT; ? aS it . 
the island by the French, ane ls 


conquest by the English. 
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I a a ae 
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us to n tice th: . 6 H: tory of 
Athens,” furnished us by Sir Wil- 
] 


4 

iam Youngs; a publication that 
’ . . . . . , . . 

rather aim: distilling the spirit 


of events, than offering the full 
g 

How of detailed circumstances in 
their rerular order and succession. 
The learned baronet ettecfually 
proves himself sufficiently versed 
in the transactions of this elegant 
and high-spirited people for the 
task he has undertaken; and in 
the volume betore us he has made 
a valuable addition to the vast 
pile of English ler. 

In relation to the same quar- 
wr of the world, but ro a different 
period of its history, we have 
received a very interesting, and 
in some respects a very valuable 
publication in an anonymous vo- 
lew entitled © Anoecurat Ac. 


ach ass Vbblilavle osiisiOl 


count of the Fall of the Repnblic 


of Venice, and of the C ircum- 
own ae + ” } “y . ” 
stances attendine that Event. 

4 ’ Oe FS nee sey Se 
l ill Wcctl rate ACCOURL prec bais 


hw atranslation trom an Italian 
work which was pru ted, and on 
the point of being r published, at the 
period of the victor 

‘ 


In consequence of which catastrophe 
. . * . , 

the whok Impression fei into the 

hands Oi ile conguerore. ViiO Me 


J 
p sed it. W ~ CUMMOL sll VO! 
tor the truth of this assertion; 
, . ° 
Dirt we cannot avoid } STCCVe 


yriee pl + earhathae t¢er.0 ‘> »\t + 
ett that, Vwaal anes tr fi O} o*' dis Lass 
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author has turntshed us with a very 
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eM ITIALCG anid LUiLile WN hit tt i 
the renubite it hy ct to ct 
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I ? “ } . 
1L.C-—— 4 l rrasé@ory wWhien babdvie 
t YY) roy } ' ru i ty ti} 
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OWn cou! ‘en, a > pre ent 
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too succes.tul trampiler u 
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iberties of the Venetian territories, 
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is still men: icing the Britisl islands 
With the same fetter. of ignominy 
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ney: degradation with which he has 
oO ably ec ontrived to subiucate the 
islands of the Adriatic sea. “Yy entice 
might have : ssived herselt, and with 
a small exertion, in the first ine 
stance, if she had not been cursed 
with the most timid, temporizing, 
cowardly administration th mt pere 
haps ever disgraced any nation on 
the fuce of the earth. She had an 
\loys Querini, but she had not an 
Alo ys Reding: she had a people 
who valued the constitution and 
liberties ‘of their forefithers, and 
who, like the hardy inhabitants of 
Switzerland, were forward to shed 
their blood in detence of their na- 
tive rights; but she had old wo- 
men, in the shape of men, for her 
cabinet or council of Savi, and the 
country fell a sacrifice to their 
weakness and pusillanimity. ‘The 
absurd system of an erarmed neu- 
trality was obstinately persevered 
in 1, and even the oder of a Russian 
Uliance rejected without hesita- 
sea ——Sti mT lingerme in the same 
unfortunate rei ons, we have nex 
to notice, from the pen of Mr. 
Card, “ Historical Outlines of the 
Rise and eee of the 
Papal Power.” —- nm this subject, 
h wever, we hav > Jately had so 
large a flow ot publications, — 
we pe receive nothing peculiarly nev 
or interesting. ‘The intention of the 
author is to exhibit to the Roman 
Cetholic priests ot ave ind, to 
whom the work is expressly ad- 
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‘ 
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| 
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dressed, a series of intolerable 

abuses und tyrannies, as perpet it- 
> 

ed at ith rent times by the tara. 


To such a history, however, we 
7<¢ . ° 

apprehend that neither the Irish, 
& > : . . . m 

nor any other Cathouic priests can 
by rangers: they have too ofter 
felt their galling burden not to 
’ 
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in general, it should be stated, a 
fact which does not seem sufficiently 
advertedto by our author, that from 
themthe Roman pontiff has been 
seldom able to obtain as abject a 
submission as from the members 
of most other Catholic churches ; 
and that with all its exertions, the 


Vatican has never been capable of 


exciting civil hostilities for the mere 
urpose of the religion they pro- 
Fs Mr. Card, we perceive, has 
been induced to publish a second 
edition of his “ History of the Re- 
volutions of Russia,” upon the 
merits of which we enlarged ina 
prior volume. We notice some few 
variations, but none of any essen- 
tial moment; the chief that has 
occurred to us is the greater com- 
pression of the entire work. 

“ A compendious View of Uni- 
versal History, from the Year 1753 
to the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, 
by Charles Mayo, LU.B.? ‘Pis 
ts a bulky and comprehensive work, 
extending to not less than four large 
guarto volumes. It is a chronicle 
rather than a hisio ry and the very 
numerous, and, at times, unneces- 
sary divisions into which it ts 
broken, destroy all the interes 
which would a rwise result from 
events that are sperhaps b begun to 
be related, but which are al ruptly 
broken off, because unfortunately 
the period to which the author li- 
mits himself is expired ; and we are 
consequently compelled to circum- 
navigate the world, and sail over 
not less than a hundred, or : a hun- 
dred and fifty pares, W hose inter- 
ming ling occurrences effectually 
drive the preceding narration from 
eur recollections, before we recover 
the country from which we first 
started, and re-enter upon the 
thread of its history. As a book 
of reference, however, the present 

work will be found highly useful. 
The transactions are given impar- 


th: ui] V3 and the dates, $0 far 2 
have examined them, are correct, 
Our est objection is to the 
P la me which A, e think might be easie 
y 1! aiebak 

From the labours of Mr. Heriot 
we have received a « History of 
Canada, from its first Disco very,” 
which scems to combine as mach 
instruction and entertainment as 
a province thus remotely situated 
from us, and thus barren in politi. 
cal events, can afford to the in. 
vestigator oe its ‘limate, its soil, 
and colonial est OT aed Perhaps 
sie most paiceastanes featare t) tt 
characterives it ts its steady attach. 
ment to the British throne, at a 
seriod when every other province 
had contederated to throw off ix 
dependence ; ; more especially when 
it is considered that, from the y 
riation both of its religion and lan- 
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c haere from th A Li ti \ pal nt 
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sve 
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country, It was posse sed ot less 
natural sources of attachment than 
were exhibited th hout every 
other part of British yah, 
We have received a work of 
more im ipo) fance, as well as on- 
cinality, from the hands of M. 
Volney, now translated into our 
Own | tongue, intitied * A View ot 


< 


, y * r - * Ss, 
the & Aa mn ate and DOL ( t! . [ ni d 
. = Se h ie 
States f America, which, as pr 


savin for the most part from 
actual inspection of the country, 
falls rather within the classification 
of tours or travels than of closet 


history. ‘The force and spuit, we, 


individuated remark and boldness 
of conception, which charactere 


M. Volney’s writings in generals 
are common to the ane ie before 
us; and we have also to observes 


which we do with pleasure, p, Chat it 
is le SS depri aved by ath es iC dos 5. 
miata and allusions tha 
his prior productions. Whether 
the author will ever possess leisure 


or inclination to carry into .~ 
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mM: ny or 
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of 


—— vw 
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re? 


the whole of his plan, as at first 
mrarected, Wwe kine Ww not: the pr o 
sent volume, however, oniv con- 
tains a part Fst: Orion ally 
it * embraced the sol and élimate 
ol the country, the ntrmh ot ts 


mhab: aunts, their dist bution over 
the territory, their divi: i nh mt 

different kinds of |: thou, the habits 
or manners resulting t: their oc- 
cupations, and th eco nee a tron ot 


A 


aay we - ee 
those habite with the ideas and pre- 
widices derived trom the parent 
stock ; the C2luses and iNCIACULCS 
, ‘ 4 


which led to the mdependence o% 
the pl resent United States; the 
changes produced by that vreat re- 
volution +4 the consequences which, 
in the natural course of things, 
mt) be ju tly ery ‘cted from it; 
and the reasons which induce him 
to discourage Frenchmen in par- 
ticular from settling in America.’ 
Ot this ce mprehe! sive system, the 
first part only is attempted m the 
present volt ie, 1A conpuNcti nowith 
_ multifarious and meental 

emarks as secmed natura: to 
er from the subject. Ot these, 
some of the most important “re 
the dissuasions trom emigratingr to 
America; and they are such as 
will, in the main, apply to cur own 


coultrvmen «as well us to those ot 


France, ‘The chief inconvenience 
in the volume appears to us to be 
its minute partitions, which rencers 
pascceay every page inde} endent of 
every pa age, and desires the cone 


€ mr d : mm dharmony of tite whele. 
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the firet cultivated colonies, appear 


to be less fertile thin formerly ; 


they have been worked with too 
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hitt ic tail Vv. { i ; Tew parts ot 


this and several other islands the 
ploueh has been introduced, and 
is hichly welcomed by the negro 

he Antigua planters seem to be 
| reatest portion of 
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signed without a murmurs; yet fear- 
ful that some symptoms of disap- 
probation might ensue as soon as 
the general gratulation had sub- 
sided upon the restoration of 
the common blessing of peace, 
it was the object of the existing 
ministry to depreciate the real 
value of the Cape of Good Hope as 
largely as of the islandof Malta. On 
the renovation of the war, how- 
ever, and especially upon the re- 
turn of Mr. Pitt and lord Melville 


to the ministry, the possession of 


the Cape began to be diiferently 
estimated, and a plan was early 
projected for its recapture. The 
motives which influenced our au- 
thor to be silent upon the subject 
of the actual value of this coleny 
to the security of our Indian trade 
at the period of publishing his frst 
volume, now no longer existed ; 
he was leit at full liberty to unbo- 
som the real feelings of his heart ; 
and one principal object, therefore, 
of the book before us, is to de- 
monstrate the importance of this 
station to the different European 
powers as a navel and military de- 
pot; as a point of security to our 
own East Indian commerceand set- 
tlements during the continuance of 
wartare, and as a territorial acqui- 
sition and commercial emporium 
in-times of peace. From this ac- 
count it should seem that the Dutch 
settlers themselyes were by no 
means anxious that it should be re- 
stered to their native countyy ; and 
what is far-more surprisin::, that 
eur own East India company ex- 
pressed _ no desire to Mr. Adding- 
ton, to retain it in their possession. 
Our author describes the race of 
Fiottentots as by nature extremely 
benevolent and gentle, and the 
Caffres as plain in their diet and 
honest in their dealings. 


Mr. Barrow’s © Travels in Chi- 


3 





na” are designed to notice chiefly 
those subjects which have been en. 
tirely omitted, or but slightly ad. 
verted to, by sir George Staunton, 
but which ure nevertheless well} 
worthy of record. Mr, Barrow 
was in employment in the same 
embassy, having been private se. 
cretary to lord Macartney. His 
appointed post of residence, during 
the continuance of the embassy at 
Pekin, Was in the imperial palace 
ot Yuen-min-Yuen; his apart- 
ments were mean and uncomfort. 
able, but the Itberty he was allow. 
ed of quitting them for the pur. 
pose of visiting any part of the 
capital whenever he chose, abun- 
dantly compensated tor the want 
of interior accommodations. The 
information collected by our tras 
velier is for the most part of con- 
siderable importance, and the anec- 
dotes with which he has tesselated 
his pages are equally entertaining 
and instructive. Among the cu- 
riosities communicated by the em- 
bassy, as presents trom his Britan- 
nic majesty to the emperor, was a 
collection of portraits of the most 
illustrious or distingutshed of our 
own countrymen ; and of these one 
was a print of the late duke of 
Bedford, from a picture by sit 
Joshua Reynolds, taken when the 
duke was a boy. The emperor, 
highly pleased with this present of 


‘ } weg 


portraits, had given express orders 
that the names, titles, and other 
distinctive marks should be Express 
ed in Chinese respectively under 
every individual; but nothing could 
e ceed the surprise of the Chinese 
secretary, When, coming to te 
portrait of the duke ot Bedtord, 
he was told to describe him as a Tae 
Sin, OY great many and hereditary 


oa a aa ge Ne oy 
legis a/or of his country; thata b NS 
could be a grea’ man, and be born a 
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radoxical to the secretary —wwhile re- 


flecting on the number of years of 


the closest application that is re- 
quisite in his own country to qua- 
lify a man to pass his en umination 
for the very lowest order of state 
officers—that he could by no means 
enter into any explanation offered 
him ; and positively refus ed, ¢ even 
at last, to give him the title of Tu- 
in, OF creat man, asking it the 
Fnglish ‘thought the emperor _ of 
China was so stupid as not to know 
the impossibility of a dd doy hav- 
ing attained the r: ink of a gr at mun. 
In China nothing is social; the: y 
neither associate tor friendship, for 
pastime, or for rengre | the wo- 


men are bought an {sold for wives 
without any option of ‘hele own, 
and are aft rwards condemned to 


the most menial offices, and the 
severest drudgery ; and infants are 
expose d, 2 atthe wil Hof their fathers, 
and cf coufse perish in prodigious 
multitudes. Tt is tacitly consider- 
edasa part of the duty of the po- 
lice of Pekin to employ certain per- 
sons to go their rounds, at an early 
hour in the morning, with carts, 
in order to pick up such bodies of 
infants as may have been thrown 
ont into the streets in the course of 
the nicht. “No inquiries are made; 
but the bodies are earried to a 
common pit without the city walls, 
into which all those that may be 
living, as well as those that are 
dead, are caid to be thrown pro- 
miscuously.” Not rel than two 
dozen, upon the averap e thus 
re noved from the streets of Pekin 
alone, and interred every im: ning. 

lt is wonderful that a disposition 
not naturally ferocious, or cruel, 
can be thus totally divested of the 
common feelings of nature, and 
tendered worse than brutalized by 

the force of depraved habit alone. 
The Chinese ap ppear to have made 
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little proficiency in arts and sci- 
eaces during the last two or three 
centuries, and in some respects to 
be less crenerally informed now than 
in earlier aras. ‘They are a far less 
adventurous and colonising people 
than their ancestors, who probably 
founded settlemenis at Ceylon, and 
even at the C; ipe of Good Hope ; : 
traded up the Persian gulf as far 
inland as Egypt; and, in the opi- 
nion of M. “de Guienes, exiended 
their commerce to the north-west 
coast of America. Their lancuage, 
hough simple in its roots or keys, 
in consequence of the complexity 
of its combinations, is by no means 


well calculated for the printing 
press 5 and yet, from this same 
fact of the ‘simplicity, or rather 
paucity Mod its keys, co many dif. 


ferent ide. iS, Sul icte ntly dis tinguish- 
ed by writing, are expressed by 
the sa sounds, that they are 
obliged | to have perpetu: 1] recourse 
to their literal charact ers, tO ex. 
plain their own meaning. Ata 
very early period they were ace 
quainted with the mariner’s com- 
pass, as they were also with the 
owder; the for- 
mer of which, if not the latter, 
was probably received into Europe 
from this qua iter. Their religion, 
at least that of Confucius (Cong 
foo-tse), 15 simple pantheism: the 
court religion, however, is that of 
the Tartar Lama. Their know- 

ledve of geography and astronomy 
is trifling and childish; but their 
power of imitating whatever is 
presen‘ed to them in mechanics and 
handicraft is wonderful, and pe- 
culiarly characteristic. A Chinese 
at Canton suceceded in making a 
watch, as soon as ever he saw one, 
being furnished with nothing more 
than the spring, which he admitted 
he cauld not imi itate: and a cler- 
gyman of the embassy, whose cas- 
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sock was so extremely patched and 
darned that he could no longer 
wear it with decency, having ap- 
plied to a tailor of the same place 
for a new one, received shortly af- 
terwards the new cassock, with 
very darn and patch so accurately 
true to the old pattern, that no- 
thing but the greater strength of 
the new cloth could determine the 
one from the other: the tailor 
having, unluckily, conceived tha 
the darns and patches were so 
many emblems ef the clergy main’s 
profession. The population of the 
Chinese empire is caleulated, and 
perhaps correctly, by ‘our author 
at three hundred and 1 hirty-three 
millions; yet nearly a for irth part 
of the territory still remains to be 
cultivated. 
embracing 4 considerable range 
and variety of climate ,OVETa part ot 
which we have already travelled 
with the preceding author, we have 





. . 
next to notice the “ Pransactions of 


the Missionary Society” inone vo- 
lume ectavo: transactions wh ich, 
notwithstanding the re ligious intor- 
mation they communicate ’ are, VV ith 
regard to all purposes of real uti- 
lity, more replete with an account 
ot the customs and manners of the 
tribes to which they occasionally re. 
late; and, of course, more appro- 
priately arrange themselves under 
the prese nt chapter than under tha 
which is immediately devoted to the- 
ology and theological concerns. In 
this last chapter our yeaders will tind 
that we have already adverted to 
the transactions of another society 
assuming nearly the same denomi- 
nation ; we mean the society for 
missions to Africa and the East. 
Yet these associations, the ugh pro- 
fessing a similar object, are al- 
torether distinct in their founda- 
tions and discipline: the latter be- 


Mg supported by members of the 
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established church alone, and the 
former by dissenters of different 
denominations in conjunction with 
a large body of such members ot 
the establish ed church as are dee 
nominated evangelical or me. 
thodistic. The meth Odistic insti. 
tution is by far the elder of the 


two, and prob: tbly, by a laudable 


and beneficial stimulus, eave birth 
to that of the established church. 

Ve have formerly noticed its ear- 
lier transactions in the islands of 
the South Sea: the volume before 
Us Is a continuation of its history 
in that quarter, and commences 
a most interesting account Of Its 
nussion to Southern Africa. The 
Oraheitan mission, howe ‘ver, ~~ al 
Most rerard as at an end: there 
are no ‘people, perhaps, so indis- 
posed to imbibe any hind of know- 
ledge that may chance to be offer- 
ed them by foreigners : and pro- 
vided the terrible and progressive 
depopulation which has been exhi- 
bited among them for the last 
thirty or forty years should con- 
tinue in an equal proportion, if the 
missionaries themsclves should re- 
main for twenty years longer, there 
will be scarcely an Otaheitan to 
instruct. During capt. Cook’s visit 
they were calcul: ated : attwohundred 
thousand : in 1797 Mr. Wilson ¢s- 
timated them at less than one hun- 
dred thousand; the transactions 
betore us reduce the census to 
eight thousand; and Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull, whose work will not regular- 
ly fall within the scope ef our no- 
tice till neat year, computes them 
at 2a still inferior number. For 
this eradual reduction vurtous rea- 
cons are assigned, of which a few 
only are cemcraced in the volume 
before us: the principal we believe 
to he wars between themsely es and 
the n eigh ibour ing tribes 3; a tremen- 
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since raced with peculiar mortali- 
tv; the abominable crime of infan- 
urcide, and the paucity of re 
to males ; a paucity so extreme : 

that the latter are suppose ‘"d to ex- 
ceed the former in the proportion 
of ten to one. Whence we may 
naturally inter that intanticide 1 
far more frequently perpetrated 
upon female than male children. 
The only chance of producing ac- 


tual benefit among the natives, of 


destroying this infamous practice, 
and extending the blessings of civi- 
lization, is by the exercise of com- 
pulsion. A fort and a few cannon 
would do more real service in-at 
month ers in all th . preaching and 
exhortation of the missionaries m 
an ace. Whether covernment may 
tl4ak it right to enter into such a 
roject we know not: but we well 
now that the praje ctis at this mo- 
ment betore it, and we believe the 
projector himseli to be in every re- 
spect qualified for the superintend- 
ence of such an experiment. “The 
apparent neaveness and inaptitude 

I tthe ()r; tl heit ays proceeds from ha- 
Meual idleness alone: we have seen 
individuals of this nation who, ha- 
ving once resolved to become ac- 
tive and alert, have made 


as well us co 


Pp 
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iM Cusy, 
sie rable proficiency 
in many of the most useful 
branches ot the arts; and there 
are not wanting at this moment 
one or two Otahertans ot this cha- 
acter within the boundaries of our 
own metropolis.—The mission at 
the back of the Cape of Good 
Hope has been considerably more 
successful than that at GOrtaheite: 
itis headed by a Dr. Vanderkemp, 
1 Dutchman by birth, whose lite 
and fortunes wre as sinevlar as any 
f late met with. . In th 
<arlier part of his | 
nee and a debauchee : but at all 
Imes a mun of ardent di 
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conversion, therefore, which is 
quaintly rel; ited, it is not to be 
wondered at, t2 hat he should he as 
resolute In the prote sion of his 
new faith, as he had previous), 
been in exposing what he conceived 
to be its absurdities. He is singu- 
larly qualited for the task he has 
undertaken, and has been fertunate 
enouch to obtain, in several of I¥s 
COK liutors, men of the same zeal 
and energy as his own. The pri- 
vations to which they h: ive volun- 
tarily subjected themselves, and 
the dignitied otters which, in con- 
sequence of their virtuous and dis- 
interested deportment, they have 
received and have refused, us con- 
f them 


ceiving the a ‘ceptition Ol 

incompatible with the line of duty 
to which they have devoted them- 
selves, would have done 
to the proto-martyrs. Here, how- 
ever, as well as in Otahcite we find 
nothing but the passion of terror 
capable ot producing any ellect. 
Vanderkemp, like the missionaries 
at the former station, seems, in the 
first instance, to have been desirous 
of operating by the force of the 
eentler affections. Dut the idea 
that God ts love appears to have 
had no efiect whatever tn eithe: 
case, Vanderkemp, whose com- 
prehension ts superior to that of 
his Otahettan colleagues, was de- 


hon uur 


termined to change the theme ; 
he introduced the criminality ef 
original sin, the guilt and infamy 
of every man out of 
rencration 
criciating Avony of the eterng! 


torments which are prepared foi 


sfute or re. 


) a . , 
the certamts and Cie 


nmrinkind, and which nothing bet 
thi saly ath n ol the gospel an 
free them trom. ‘Uhis had \ 
an ellect that blotten » Ladle 
fres, Boschemans, all, from a va- 
recrv OF Place sent tue mo nres49- 
si.& Nit , { yt i ila ; is 
teach them ir duty, and splorm 
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them in what manner they might 
flee from the wrath to come. 
“ What I am about to relate,” 
says Kircherer, one of the mission- 
aries at the present station, “ will 
probably appear to some readers 
perfectly ridiculous, but it is a faer 
that we were always obliced to 
have a bottle of vineyar on the 
table for the relief of those who 
actually fainted under alarms of 
conscience, and powerful convic- 
tions.” The whole population of 
Caffraria, supyosing it to be equal- 
ly inhabited with the parts sur- 
veyed by the South-Afimean miys- 
sionaries, they calculate at thirty- 
eight thousand souls: but the pre- 
sent writers differ in some measure 
in deseribing the character of the 
Caflres from their character as 
ported by Mr. Barrow: tor while 
the latter tells us that in their de- 
portment they are open and manly, 
hospitable, good-humoured, and 
benevolent; the former decidedly 
represent them as arbitrary, seltish, 
and cruel, from the king to the 
most despicable subject : that they 
rob, and often murder all strancers, 
and uniformly destroy their own 
sick and infirm: that when one of 
their own females is in labour every 
one hastens away, and the peor 
woman is left without assistance ; 
and that the moment they perceive 
@ person in danger of being drown- 
ed, they rather run from him 
or throw stones at him, than press 
forward to assist him. 
cult to reconcile accounts 
glaringly contradictory. 
The Cape of Good Hope has 
also furnished us with another and 
a valuable description in capt. Ro. 
bert Percival’s “ Account” of this 
colony. ‘Fo captain Percival we 
are already indebted for the best 
history at this time in our posses- 
sion of the island of Ceylon; and 
in our last retrospect we paid him 
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the tribute of eratitude which is 
most justly his due. The volume 
before us is the result of a two 
months’ residence at this settlement 
in the course of his passage to In. 
dia, and of an equal period upon 
his return. It dees not pretend to 
penetrate deeply into the interior 
of the settlement, being chiefly de. 
voted to a description of Cape 
Town itself, and the country im. 
mediately adjacent, the customs 
and manners of the Dutch setilers, 
and a statement of the real impor. 
tance of this position to the eastern 
commerce of Great Britain. IJnall 
these points our author is well 
worth consulting. His account of 
the regular and soldierlike conduct 
of the Elottentot corps, so wisely 
employed in our service while the 
colony appertamed to Great Bri- 
tain, is highly to their credit, and 
perfectly concurs with the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Barrcav in rescue 
ing them from the character of 
a brutalized and besotted race. A 
few incidental strokes of natural 
history introduced. into the same 
volume, wi!l also be found of real 
benefit to the zoologist. 

France, in hestility as she 1s 
with us, aud perliaps ts long likely 
to be, has stil] turnished us, and, 
if we have nor been misinformed, 
is stull likely to furrish us, with a 
variety of descriptions, in different 
styles, and relacing to different sub- 
jects. ‘The current year alone has 
Ottered us, in translation or original 
English, not less than four separate 
works: Dr. Maclean’s “ Excut- 
sion,”’ Mr. Yorke’s “ Letters,” and 
“ 'T'yavels,” by Mr. Holcroft and 
Mr. Kotzebue. Of these the first 
icludes the period betwen 1801, 
and the latter part of 1803, and 
extends to some other parts of the 
ecntinent as well as France. It 
ofiers us also a succinct narrative 
of the unjustifiable detention of our 

* country men 
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countrymen as prisoners of war. 
The descriptions presented to us in 
the course of this excursion are 
rather spirited outimes than finishes 
pi ‘tures; andtheyare multifariously 
interspersed wit th the author’ § Opini- 
ons upon medicine as well as upon 
politics. With respect to the for- 
mer he seems to have littie belief 
in the existence of contagion in any 
case 3 and so firmly persuaded was 
he of the contrary m the mstances 
of the Malaga fever and the plague, 
that he made an earnest and vo- 
luntary offer of his personal ser 
vices, first of all to the court of 
Spain, to determine whether he 
could not expose himself to the 
Malagese without infection; and 
when this could not be accepted, 
to the French and English govern- 
ments for an opportunity of trying 
the same experiment in relation 
to the plague, either directly in 
Egypt, or, by importation, in the 
Levant. In regard to his polities 
Dr. Maclean tells us what, it we 
could believe it, would be a heart- 
reviving consolation indeed, that 
there is no prospect that Buona- 
parte can much longer continue to 
sway the government of France: 
that he is unpopular in every class 
of society, and that his downfal 
must take place shortly, which, 


‘though we have too little reason 


to hope it, may God of his mnfinite 
mercy grant, &c. &c. 

Mr. Yorke’s “ Letters” are con- 
fined almost exclusively to the 
French capital. They offer little 
that is new either in description or 
speculative opinion: and appear 
ehiefly written to prove that the 
author, having at length become 
as great a truant to Jacobinism, as 
he was a few years ago to monar- 
chy, has now returned to princi- 

les of sound and just policy, and 
would be glad to aecept of some 


employment under government, to 
which, by hisre-conve sion, hethinks 
he is amply entitled.—The “Tra- 
vels” of Mr. Holcrott and M. Kot- 
zebueare of a ditferent description, 
and tar more instructive as well as 
entertuning. Paris, however, 1s 
here also the chief, in reality al- 
most the only, object of attention, 
althougia the first writer professes 
to give an account of his journey 
through Westphalia, Holland, and 
the Netherlands, and the second 
of his journey from Berlin through 
Switzerland. They also e xhibit 
a similar tint ef seatimentality— 
though we perceive far more of the 
copyist of Sterne’s manner in Mr. 
Holcroft than in M. Kotzebue, 
and on this account we pre fer the 
latter, as the more origin: al writer 
of the two. There 1s also in 
Mr. Holcroft a sort of settled and 
uniform pre-determination to dete- 
riorate every thing he meets with, 
as though he were anxious hereby 
to compensate, m some measure, 
for the different light in which he 
surveyed every revolutionary ob- 
ject and procedure a few years 
ago. He may in this manner 
perhaps reconcile himself to mis 
OWN CONS: lence} but it will hever, Ws 
apprehend, be admitted as an n 
demnilication of vicious opinions 
or practices in foro humano, that 
the man who was in one extreme 
yesterday has run imto an opposite 
extreme today. In M. Kotzebue 
we trace no such preconceived 
plan ot a perpetual set-off, and he 
is hence far more correct and easy 
in his delimeations: yet the re- 
marks of Mr. Hotcroft are ofien 
well worthy of attention; and } 
the descriptions of the former be 
most sprightly and natural; | 
reflections of the latter are most 
brilliant as well as most impor- 
tat. 
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WalaS, ana 


which have been 


The “ views,’’ « 
“descriptions” 


published, relative to our own 
country, within the scope ef the 
cu rrent year, are many of them 


cal or comty yustories and 
ogies th awl yer rls ir tours or 
travels; a class ot prodyction 
which more naturally ar ore it- 
self under the ens “ung than the 
present chapter. There are several 
however ct the comprehensive cha- 
racter, which more prope 

trins to the section betore us, and 
which we now pree eed to 
rate. 

The principality of Wales has 
occupied by far 
successful 
tention from our 


rath er. 


loe 
° , 
archaiolo 


er] y apper- 


enume-e 


} 1 

tne greateet ana 
x 
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Pray 


Gomestic torrests 


and travellers: and lence we 
have, the “Scenery, Antiqui- 
tics, and Biography of South 


Wales, ir m Materi ials collected 
during two Excursions inthe Year 
1803,” by Mr. Matking an clegant 
and well-written quarto volume, 
wm which the author seems to have 
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interest int ile differeng 
which the work 


s North W ales: 


. lie 


uities, 


liarity of 
descript ions of 
cansisis. 3, 
cluding its Sc enery, Antiq: 
Customs, and some Sketches ot it 

Natur: tl H: story ; delineated fro ym 
two isxcursions through ali the in- 


teresting Parts of that Country 
during the Summers of 1798 and 
1801,” by the Rev. Mr, Bingley, 

Mr. Bingley was a_ pedestrian 
tourist, and, Yrom the frequ nt me. 
correetnogs of his style, we should 
suspeci not only that the vreater 
part of the two octaves before us 
were written during his excur 
but that he oc asionally over 
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Wrote dDeneath the 


Laat 


r. . ey “eet } 
watt lence Ol d.dclh ue. He has, 
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nevertne.css, contrived, with tue 


casual a:sistance of  anteceden 


rice | P —. a} 
toul Isis, VM “ay CT VICeS aleC QOill 


’ . * 
acknowled: red mpthe lump, to ture 


nish us with an entertaining and 
‘7 , , ’ ‘* . , 
agreeable book. He chiefly tats 


in his natural hi listory ; and is un- 
iy mistuken with respect 
to the literal characters of the 
Cymri. Wedo not find that either 
of these writers has been fortu- 
mate enough to mect with any 
branch ot the ori: gine! Druid hier- 
archy, which we remember Mr. 
Davies affirms, in his Ceitic Re- 
searches, to be still in existence in 
the more concealed and central af 
the W elch fastnesses, still employ- 
i old Gomerian aiphahet 
of sprigs of trees, “ Letters 
vratt ten mg a Tour through 
Oouta Wales in the Year 1808, and 
yt other ‘Limes.’? This epistolary 
description is from the pen of the 
Rev, | Mr. Evans, tarmerly of Jesus 
Colleve Oxon, to whom we have 
been aire vady indebt teal for AV. uu: ibie 
deligeation of the northern halt of 
p viincipality, comm nnigated, 
an epistolary fashion. Mr. 
executed a task 
jer 
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Quaallie ad, 1b CAASSIA al } at arming, ele ° 


crunce Of Casf®, amis ation ot Styie, 
« 


and a competent knowleve of na- 
tional antiquities can coustitutle 


e. > , } Lac ive * ATC} io a>} } y 
Scotiand has Been consideravry 


less fortunate m literary and scien- 
—' 
t ravellets than Wales. jos rh 


-- 
4 


&C\ eral er have mi ide Cac ursions 
tuv.cds this part of Great Britain 
li.ve pretended to communicate 
their thoughts to the press, the only 
public ation which is any Way wor- 
thy of our notice is the Sporting 
Tour’ of colonel Thornton, « 
geatleman better known on th 
turf than in the regions os atera- 
ture; yet who, m the quarto we 
now allude * comprising an ex- 
cursien through the northern parts 
of ngland, and great part pf the 
Highlands of Scotland, has, in his 
own language, contrived to sport a 
book which cannot be glanced at 
without amusement by any person, 
and which may perhaps become a 
favourite amusement Wit th many. Col. 
‘Vhornten is no indifferent delinea- 
tor of picturesque scencry,—and 
if not learned enough tor the pro- 
fesiwnal, he is at least learned 
enough for the gentleman wr.ter. 


but when recounting the success of 


his beloved diversions—ot fishing 
and hawking, of sailing and | horses 
manship—he is highly instructive 
and animated ; it is impossible not 
io partake of his sports, nor to enter 

ito his own spirit and gratification. 
Of the trips, tours, or excursions 
to different parts of South Bri- 
tain, the chief that require our no- 
tice are, an anonymous * Tour in 
Teesdale;’? Mr, Hutton’s “Pour 
to Scarbor ough ;’ > Mr. Pennant’s 
“from Alston- Moor to Harrow- 
ate and Brimham Craggs ;” Mis. 
Wakefield's “Family Tour;’? and 
Mr. Evans’s “ Picture of Worth- 
mee” The first, though in most 


respects moffenst ve, is entitied to 
little praise or ci mmendation of 
uny kmd: the second is as free 
and Cusy, as garrulous and dr- 
TuSs@, as Mr. Hutton’s preceding 
efforts in the same line of aue 
thorship: the third, though pre- 
sented to the world, by an afoe 
nymous editor, as a posthumous 
production of ou late excellent 
naturalist and antiquarian, has no 
pretensions to his general merit, 
and offers various internal proots 
that i it never proc ced from his 
pen; the third, which is designed 
tor children, is an useful and en- 
teriaiming ¢ compilation, and extends 
its inquiries over England, Scot- 
land, and part of Ireland: and 
the fourth, which is a mere guide 
to Worthing, Arundel, and Shore- 
ham, may be a pleasant piece of 
furniture in the parlour window- 
seats of these places, but has no 
pretensions to travel turther. 

In the departument of politics 
Ireland has claimed and obtained 
the largest share of public atten- 
tion; and we shall hence notice first 
of al! those productions which are 
devoted to an indagation of this 
part ef the united kingdom. 
We have formerly spoken in terms 
of general approbation of Mr. 
Plowde n’s & Hist rical Rev ew of 
the State of [rel. ind, ad although we 

could not but perceive that a part 
of lis arvument was open to at- 
tack, and that his personal feelings 
had o a hurried him be- 
yond t he line ot moderation—s 


his syst em had surpassed that of 


pol: the: ile tp edienc y- The severest 
assiil vit which he seems to have 


sista d. proceeded from one of 


the writers in the British Critic, 
who was so much pleased with his 
own performance, or so much 
flattered by his friends upon its 
merit, as to reprint the observa- 
tions which he had introduced into 
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this journal, in a separate form, 
and offer them to the public under 
the title of “ Strictures” upon 
Mr. Plowden’s work on “ A Justi- 
fication of the Conduct of the 
English Government in that Coun- 
try from the reign of Henry the 
Second to the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” These stric- 
tures are ably written, as well in 
point of diction as of a profound 
and masterly knowledge of the 
subject; yet, though we have 
been highly gratified by perusing 
them, we have by no means 
been convinced. The author may 
perhaps attribute our un-conver- 
sion to the force of prejudice and 
predetermined opinion; for our 
own parts, however, we ascribe 
it to the intractability of the cause 
in which he is engaged :—as we 
have already observed, he is a 
dexterous artist in his own profes- 
sion; but his subject is neither 
manageable nor malleable; handle 
it how he may, it still continues 
rough and stubborn—still destitute 
of ductility and polish. Liberal 
concession was never found in- 
jurious to the Irish people in a 
separate state, and never will be 
found so now that they are united 
with Great Britain. ‘here are 
some personal asperities in these 
strictures which we cannot but 
wish had been omitted: they 
evince a spirit of party rather than 
a desire of cool and rational in- 
vestigation. 

«“ Correspondence between the 
Right Hon. Lord Redesdale, Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland, and 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Fin- 
gall.””” Conducted as this corre- 
spondence has been, we are sorry 
that it ever commenced: and con- 
sequently we are still more sorry 
that it was ever published. How 
it came to be published it is use- 
less now to inquire—Report that 


is sO often apt to err, and which 
we, therefore, trust does err in 
the ‘present mstance, has offered 
a cue to unravel this mystery 
which is not the most honourable 
to one of the parties. The ap- 
peintment of Lord Redesdale to 
the very high’ official situation 
which he at present fils, Was, We 
believe, productive of ereat satis. 
faction, in the first instance, to the 
catholics of Jreland; and we be. 
hreve it was with the liberal view of 
producing satisfaction that his ap- 
pointment was determined upon. 
It should seem, however, from 
every thing that has occurred since, 
that 2 man may be a most excel- 
lent lawyer and profoundly versed 
in jurisprudence, without being an 
excellent theologian, or deeply in- 
struved in controversial divinity; 
that the knowledge of statntes and 
reports ds#es not make a states- 
man, or liberality of heart neces- 
sarily generate perspicacity or com- 
prehension of mind. Lord Redes. 
dale has drawn hts acquaintance 
with the Roman catholic religion 
from impure and partial sources: 
sir Richard Musgrave has been 
studied stead of lord Petre or sir 
John Thockmorton : his lordship 
knows of no distinction between 
catholics and papists; he has not 
sufficiently adverted to the solemn 
protest and declaration which were 
some years ago accepted by the 
English government on the part of 
the’ English catholics as a fair and 
satisfactory profession of their 
faith, and has since, with scarcely 
any alteration, been tendered, but 
unsuccessfully as to the object im- 
mediately in view, by the catholics 
of Ireland to the imperial pariia- 
ment. Itis hence that lord Fin- 
gall has by far the advantage, ™ 
the correspondence before us, ove! 
the lord chancellor :—and an ad- 
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hold, has been productive not of 
convictioa, but ot irritation, and un- 
friendly asperity of style. Th 

situation of lord Redesdale has by 
no means answered his cwwn expec- 
tation or that of the Irish commu- 
nity: he is, im truth, altogether 
isolated, heing as hitule supported 
in his opinions by the lord leute- 
nant (Hardwicke) as he ts by the 
catholic clergy——and his recal has 
been more than once onthe poimt 
of taking place upon his own ap- 
plication. We lament that a man 
so truly excellent should have been 
thus peculiarly untortunate. ‘The 
grand question, however, is for the 
present, we apprehend, at rest: 
andwe trust that if his lordship stil 
consent to remain in office, he will 
tor the future experience less dis- 
quietude than he has hitherto ex- 
perienced. 

M. Plowden, whose late work, 
though warmly controverted by 
some, was zealously espoused by 
the many, and who has too much 
ardour of heart to remain a silent 
spectator either of the political 
events that have since cecurred, or 
of the personal attacks which, as 
we have already noticed, have 
been levelled against him, has 
brought forwards a fresh justitica- 
tion both of himselt and the cause 
inwhich he has engaged, under the 
title of “ A Postliminious Preface 
to the Historical Review of the 
State of Ireland ;”? m which he se- 
verely criticises not only the author 
of the “ Strictures” upon his Re- 
view, who had reason to expect a 
few hard blows, but the conduct 
and correspondence of lord Redes- 
dale ; the remarks upon which last, 
however, are not of any great 


importance. ‘The postscript, if 


not of more value, is, at least, ot 
more curiosity, as containing some 
singular cominunications between 


the writer himself and lord Sid- 
mouth, when chancellor of the 
exchequer, upon the subject ts 
question. 

The chief pamphlets which we 
have noticed upon the same topic 
are; “ Reflections on the Policy and 
Justice of an immediate Emancipa- 
tion ot the Catholtes, by the late 
Lord Petre.” “ Considerations up- 
on the Necessity of discussing 
the State of the Irish Catholics in 
the ensuing Parliament, by James 
Mason, Esq.” ‘Thoughts on the 
Present State of Ireland,” published 
anonymously. “Observauons and 
Redections, by Robert Stearne 
‘Tighe, Esq.” “A Description of 
the Condition and Manners of the 
Peasantry of Lreland, such as they 
were between the Years 1780 and 
179), by Rebert Bell, L. L. B.” 
“An inquiry into the Causes of 
popular Discontents in Ireland, by 
an {rish Country “Gentleman.” 
And a “Letter to the Earl of 
Wycombe, from Mr. Miles, on the 
present State of Ireland.” ‘these 
different pamphlets relate to various 
grievances, and, in great diversity of 
style and merit, point out as various 
modes of reliet. ‘Che emancipa- 

: . t 

tion of the Irish catholics, from 
the disabilities they vet le under, 
would not, from any thing that is 
here offered to us, benetit the 
poorer, and consequently the more 
numerous classes, in the smallest 
dezree imagmable. From laws 
which have been progressively pass- 
ed in their favonr, they already 
possess by far the greater num- 
ber of the rights of citizenship 
m common with their other fellow. 
subjects: and, if they be debarred 
from the exercise of the legislative 
function, they possess the right of 
suttrage, and election, and a power 
of accepting any office of emolu- 
ment that does not exceed the value 
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ef 300/.a year. It is hence ex- 
press sly admitted by lord Pe tre, 
on the pamphlet before us, that the 
lewer and middle orders of catho- 
lies “ could scarcely derive any 
durther immediate or personal be- 
neft from more ample concessions 
oreven a complete emancipation. 
Ylaces of bigher emciument, 3 con- 
tinves he, “ than $09/. a year,or the 
exercise of legislative functions, 
seldom, without the intervention c £ 
extraordimary qualities, or uncom- 
mon good fortune, fall to the lot of 
these persons who, m the humble 
walks of life, constitute the bulk 
and physical force of ever ry. nation.’ 
Qutof the enuirebody of Lrishcatho- 
tics, he informs usthat ther edoesnot 
appearto be more than about @ éuz- 
eed and fifty or twa bundred person: 


possessed ot landed ormoneved pro- 
peity sufhcient to qualify them to 
becomec: Ae ak nonours, ran x. 
und places ot superior emolument; 
and that there are not more than 
six or sever Roman catholic peers 
whom an emancipation would ren- 
cer eligible amongst the twenty- 
eizhtadmitted by the act ot Union 
to be elected mito the imperial 
house of lords: and of these szx or 
sever, the Most sanguine amongst 
toeim could scarcely conceive that 
more than ome would at any time 
Be selected as a member of the 
chosen body. It should seem, 
therefore, from such a survey, that 
the actualevils which would be re- 
moved by an emancipation are 
few and trivial, “Fhe opponents of 

mancipation may hence say with 
somie degree of reason, What ne- 
cessity there then for your being 
Ss) ap age warm and indefat- 
gable m your application? Why 
exercise such ered pains to ¢ obtain 
so Ine? The catholic, however, 
deiives an equal advantage, in the 
eourse of hus argument, by thus 
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estimating at aow rate the bene 
hts that would result to him ¢ 


ATOR. 
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f : little i al . . . 

fit be but little to 2 Ky It ts but 


ttle to give ; Why refuse us this 
ise 2—Whatever, therefore, be 
the n Llser eS al id the wre 
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ut hedness 
f Ire’ and, It does not appear trom 
any oi the pamphlets before us to 
resu ¥ In any great decree from 

present established system of reli. 
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tercad schoo:s imnstiuted anu ele 


dowed jor this laudable purpose; 
and has pointed out a variety of 
gross abuses which demand exten- 
sive and immediate correction. A 
liberal and judicious attention of 
the legislature to this department 
might do someu ing: but the grand 
evil, as it appears to Us, ts one 
which the leg islature cannot ree 
medy ; we mean a deicet m popu- 
Jation and wealth. ‘Lhis is an evil 
which time aione can radbeally 
cure, and which we have every 
reason for believing that it 1s actu 
ally curing. Ireland can grow a 
vast abundance and surplusof g grain 
and other commodities; but: she 
has no roads, in many of her most 
fertile provinces, by which her har 
vests can travel to market, and no 
markets for them even if she had 

xads. As her population INNCTeASES, 
ee will be rich in towns and ac- 
commodated with highways ; her 
pr oductions will rise in value ; and 
the 
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the means of disposing of them 
will be multiplied and tacilitated. 
The author of the “ {nquiry into 
the Causes of popular Discontents tn 
Ireland” enumerates,as one ¢ tthe: se 
causes, the unton which has late 

taken ‘pt ice,: but most unjustly a 


our opinion, and if there be any soli- 
o°, at. . slaw —e “i v4 _ 
VIL in tie remarks we nave pst 
a " ry. ‘ ’ 
ofiered. In the * Vroughts Ol 
t 


the present State of lreland,” a 
suggestion is thrown out, which 
PErILipss under ti 1 existing circums 
stances of the case, it might be 
ndvantaveous to attend to: and 


that is, to exe mypt from the Ippres- 
sion ot tithes all those ot ‘the catbolre 
iad (sid W not ot the 
eronepge “US 2) who oe CX 
treme anes are de med pore eT 
subrects ol reve! trom thie h ra 
t LX. The Christian relioion, which 
isnot of this world, ha ws$ pre. 
entions to the pocket of the pub- 
lic tor its Support Laan civil ri \= 
a s . ‘4 
vernments: and it these miserable 
indivents, these wretched labourers 


in uncultivated bogs, be admitted 
to be too poor to erg tO- 
wirds the expenses ol e lat ter, 

there seems great reason tor ex- 
empting them ior the present from 
the charges of the former. 

The subie: ts of invasen and na- 
tional defence have suill attracted 
some sortie nm ot public attentron. 
Colonel Hanger has hence pub- 
lished ** Reflections on the menaced 
Invasion; and the Means ot protect- 
me the Capit u.”’ An anonymous 
suthor, & Thoughts on the National 
Defence?” in neither of which, 
however, do we perceive any thing 
that needs to detain us. Ur. Dick- 
son’s “ Hints to the People of the 
Unik dl Kingdom,” which are Ue. 
voted to the same topic, may be 
comprehended under the same re- 
mark. Mr. Frend’s * Patriotism ; 
or the Love of our Country,” de- 
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dicated to the volunteers of the 
united kingdom, is a uselul hele 
book, contamune ex imples of the 
most distinguished acts of patriot- 
ism furnished us by antient or 
modern history, interspersed with 


remarks that otten give che m a for- 
cible and muyentous application to 


the present period. 
«i veria; or Elementary Studies 
on the Proeress of Nations in Politi- 


‘yr 
} 


. % 
calEconomy, {egislation, and Go- 
rey * 4 . . 
vernment.” ‘The turtle of this book 


und much of its contents shauld 


c] im £01 it the ur invement it here 
: 

; butthe stvlein which it 

| wr ( 9 7 . LAL ch 7 

at which u% aims, and the lJojiy vi- 

sons it unfolds. might demand 

ior it an ‘i troudu ty nrwwo ovr ucxt 


chapter. It is published anony 
mously 3; and consists ot sixteen dis 
tl ues, CF sludies as they r ate den - 
tninated, between real characters 
now no longer inexistence; and ue 
this respect is animitation of lord 
Lyttelton’s Fontenelle’s, or Wie- 
land’s Dialogues of the Dead. The 
subjects dissussed are those cnume- 
rated in the title “Page 5 and the 
ideas comumunicated are often bold 
and forcible, impressive and novel. 
But there is a sort of studied ob- 
scurity, a mysticism both of lan- 
guage and manner; which too 
frequently pervades Sher thread of 
conversation, andproduces so much 
delay and perplexity, as to render 
it scarcely worth the trouble of un- 
ravelling. 

“ Strictures on the Necessity of 
inviolably maintaining the Naviga- 
tion and Colonial System of Great 
Belisiny by lord Sheffield.” is 

lordshtp is rather a powerful rea- 
soner than a luminous and accue- 
rate writer: yet the LP umphlet be- 
fore us is entitled to much atten. 
tion; though, in many respects, it 
yinces (oo crose an attachment to 
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the old navigation law projected 
and partially enforced as early as 
the retgn of Richard If., but no 
completedt!ll the 12thot Charles11., 
and which his lordship regards as 
the trident of the Briush Neptune, 


as the chief if not the sole cause ef 


our naval superiority. That this 
superiority may be ever maintained 
is the warmest wish of our hearts ; 
but whether in reality it be the re- 
sult of the legislative interference 
here referred to, or of the insular 
shape of the country, in connexion 


ture which it has almost immemo- 
rinlly evinced, ts a question upon 
which so much may be said on 
both sides, that we will not verture 
upon 2 decision in the present place. 
The arguments advanced m justif- 
cation of the practice by M. Gentz 
we felt incontrovertible at the time 
of reading his very able and elabo- 
rate examination: vet that some 
relaxations might take place in the 
Navigation act, which would be 
highly favourable to onr own sy- 
stem of colonization is, we think, 
suficiently proved by two pam- 
phlets which have been written in 
answer to lord Shetheld, and are 
entitled to the most respectable at- 
tention: the one by Mr. Jordan 
colonial agent tor Barbadoes, and 
the other by Mr. Cork commercial 
agent to the corporation of Liver- 
pool. 

The war still continnes to bea 
fruitful supply of the press. “ ‘I'he 
Justice and Policy of the War with 
Spain,” has been attempted to be 
demonstrated by one anonymous 
writer, who doves not employ the 
whole or even, in every instance, 
the chief of the arguments which 
might serve his purpose, had 
they occurred to him: while the 
author of “ Cursory Remarks” has 
given us a “ Brief Appeal to the 
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Honour andConscien ceof theNation 
upon the Necessity of an immediate 
Res ‘tution of the Spanish Plates 
SLIPS 37” an appeal warmly and 
eoquently urged, but in oppost. 
tion to the opinions of the best 
writers on the law of nations; 
whether Gentz, Grotius, Vattel, 
Pus endorf, or Barbeyrac. It isin 
fact, a question rather of generosity 
than of strict political justice; of 
national magnanimity than of moe 
ral equity. Sir Robert Wflson, in 
relation to the internal defence of 
our own country, has published an 
address to Mr. Pitt that is well en. 
titled to attention. It is denomi- 
nated “ An Enquiry into the pre. 
sent State of the Military Force ofthe 
british Empire, with a View to its 
Organization.’ The author is a 
decided enemy to every system that 
does not favour the ¢horough-bred 
soldier; the militia is possessed 
of but little potency; our volun- 
tecrs of none at all: and conse- 
quently the only part of our arma- 
ment on which we ought to place 
any dependence is the regu/ar army. 
“ An Englishman,” in a “ Letter 
addressed to sir Robert,’ has ob- 
served, thathisregulationsi respect 
to the volunteers differ but little, 
notwithstanding all he has urged 
against them, from the arrange- 
mentsthat actuallyexist : while “A 
British Yeoman’ in other “Remarks 
on Sir Robert Wilson’s Enquiry,” 
thinks that the volunteers have been 
too severely handled by the gale 
lant knight, and their abilities tar 
too much depreciated. The sy- 
stem which has since been mtro- 
duced by Mr. Pitt so closely ap- 
proximates the plan proposed by 
the hirst of these writers, as to ren- 
der it. unnecessary to enter further 
into the subject. 

The department of finance has 


heen by no means overlooked of 
reglecied. 
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neglected. Lord Lauderdale, in 
his * Enquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of public Wealth,” has ex- 
hibited a volume which contains 
many wholesome truths and muc! 
practicable wisdom: he evinces, 
however, too much attachment to 
the French speculatists, and, in lus 
zeal to point out Mr. Pitt’s defects, 
is incapable of discriminating his 
unquestionable abilities. ‘The dis- 
parity of exchange between London 
and Dublin has given rise to varie 
ous publications. 
Lincoln’s-inn has examined it with 
much shrewdness of conception 
and perspicuity ot language, in an 


essay intitled ‘* On the Principle of 


Commercial Exchange,” to which 
he has subjoined an * Enquiry in- 
to the practical Effects of the Bank 
Restrictions,” which areconceived 
to be equally injurious to the pro- 
perty of the public and the inde- 
pendence of the bank itself: while 
Mr. Boase in a “ Letter to the 
ritht honourable Lord King,” has 
tuwertaken to defend the conduct 


et the directors of the banks of 


Eugiand and Ireland; while he at 
the same time offers many useful, 
but some highly problematical re- 
marks on the cause of the great 
rise of the exchange between Dub- 
lin and London; and his own sy- 
stem of equalising it. This system 
we would expatiate upon if it were 
not rendered tia very considerabie 
degree nugatory by the excellent 
regulations which have of late been 
proposed by that truly compre- 
hensive patrict and perspicuous 
statesman the chancellor of the 
[rish exchequer (may we yet thus 
denominate Mr. Foster?); and 
which, as they have been for some 
time legaliy adopted and acied 
upon, bid fair to annihilate much of 
the ditference complained of, in a 
short period. Aa anonymous au- 


Mr. Foster of 


ress} 


thorof “ Desultory Observations on 
the Property Tax” has exhibited 
more of special pleading than of 
comprehensive tinance. His com. 
plaints concerning it generally are 
tur the most part irrelevant, but he 
has succeeded in pointing out 
several detects and extraordinary 
Haws which might perhaps pose 
and puzzle our commissioners, but 
would scarcely be allowed avail« 
able to the objectors, Mr, Frend 
and Mr. Coad have endeavoured 
to supersede the use of this unpo- 
pular impost, as well as of every 
other part of our present system of 
taxauion by schemes of their own, 
which we are afraid would give 
us the exchange of a less for a 
greaterevil; and consequently leave 
us rather to lament than congratu- 
late ourselves. 

“A concise Statement of the 
Question regarding the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade.”? While this 
important question is still occasion. 
ally introduced betore the British 
legislature, it is but just to all pare 
ties that the various arguments 
which continued inquiry and con- 
versation may muluply on the one 
side and on the other should be 
condensed and offered in a collec- 
ted form to the public. The writer 
betore us, protessedly adhering to 
the views of those who would pro- 
mote the abolition of the slave 
trade, has well and forcibly ar. 
ranged, in his statement, the facts 
and reasonings that may best sub- 
serve the general purpose. We 
cannot but wish success to the 
cause he has so ably advocated. 

“ An Attempt to remove Pre. 
judices concerning the Jewish Na- 


tion, by Thomas Witherby.” This 


volume is rather political or ethieal 
than theological ; though it large- 
ly partakes of the last. It is uni- 
versally an apology, and in many 
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& 
eases a vindication, of the Jews. 
It examines the conduct they have 
evinced, and the sufferings they 
have sustained trom the period of 
the destruction otf the temple. It 
palliates the charge of usury, 
which has so often, and at times so 
absurdly, been ureed against this 
people: and it exhibits them as free 
trom the vices of lukewarmness in 
the religion they protess, ot hypo- 
crisy, dishonesty, idolatry, 1dle- 
ness, and debauchery. It affirms, 
in consequence, that they are en- 
titled to far more political favour 
than they have hitherto possessed 
m any Christian country; and, 
dastly, that the Christian church 
itself will ultimately become in a 
very considerable degree judatved, 
and that its professors will estcem 
it an honour to make pilgrimages 
once more to Jerusalem, which 
will re-ascend it all its pristine 
glory. The work is written in the 
dialogue form; it exhibits much 
candour and good intenticn; but 
a variety of untenable arguments, 
a diction wnornamented, and a 
style diffuse and desultory. The 
Jewish community have now no 
reason to complain: the asylum 
and equality of privileges otiered 
and secured to them by law im the 
Russian empire, will render it for 
the future their own fault it they 
submit to undue degradation and 
extortion in any other countries. 
in noticing the bishop of Lan- 
daff’s sermon preached before the 
Society tor the Suppresion of Vice, 
we entered In some measure into a 
survey of the conduct of this insti- 
tution; and asserted that we had 
some hopes that in the course of 
the present winter it intended to 
direct its anathemas towards the 
i} 


great andthe fashionable,as well «1s 


the poor and the miserable. On 
perusing the “ Address to the Pub- 
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lic”’ which it has presented in the 
course of the cifrrent year, we have 
more reason than ever to wish that 
such intention may be realized, 
For amidst the tix Aundred and 
twenty persons Whom wwe are here 
told it has brought to conviction 
for profanation of the sabbath-day; 
we do not find 2 single instance of 
persons of this destiiption; ale 
though it is well known that the 
higher orders are quite di guilty as 
the lower, the characters punished 
exclusively consisting of publicans, 
and petty shopkeepers. 

As the system of reward is gene- 
rally as influencial, and infinitely 
more beneficial than that of terror, 
we have far more pleasure, we con- 
fess, inaccompanying in their trans- 
actions, the “ Society for bettering 
the Conditions of the Poor,” whose 
fourth volume of Reports is now 
betore us. We perceive in these 
reports ¢9me small degree of un- 
necessary deviation from their pre- 
fessed object, butnevertheless many 
valuable communications, and a 
steady and ardent desire to com. 
municate comiort and happiness. 

Education, considered as 2 
science, has been less lavish of pro- 
ductions in the couise of the yea: 
before us, than in the course ot se- 
veralthat immediaitely pi eceded it. 
The most valvable and impressive 
volume we have met with, and whielt 
we recommend to be put into the 
hands of every boy who is designed 
for public or polished lite, is “The 
late Lord Chatham’s Letters te 
his Nephew, the Father of the late 
Lord Camelford.” ‘These letters 
display the skit of a master; of 
one well versed in human life; and 
who knew how to prize what ts 
truly estimable before v¥ hat is 
merely glittering and brilliant. 
There is in them a soundaess of 
judgment, a purity of heart, «mam 
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liness of prety, a familiarity, but at 
the same time an clegance, of style 
which we have seldom met with 

in the same equality of union; 
and which were well entitled to the 
success with which they were orl- 
ginally attended, They are edis 
ted by lord Grenville, dedicated to 
Mr. Pitt, and introduced by an exe 
cellent and hich] y hnished pre face. 
—Mrs. Charlotte Smith has pub- 
lished,in twosmall volumes octavo, 
* Conversations for the use of 


Children and Young Persons ;” 


Le ——— -2 
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which may be perused with pleas 
sure and profit: they are chiefly 
devoted to subjects of natural his- 
tory, and are o ceasionally enlivened 
by specimens of beautiful poetry. 
Miss Edgeworth, in three volumes 
duodecimo, has also made an ace 
ceptable present to the public in 
her “ Popular Tales” intended 
principally for the benefit of per- 
sons in middle life, and hence 
consisting ef characters drawn 
almost solely from that class ef 
socicty. 
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Containing the Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Antiquities, 
Pbilal ey, Classics, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, and Romances. 


E. begin, as u sual, with a no- 
tice of the current volume 
of Philosophical Transactions pub- 
lished by the Royal Soctety of 
London : and feel peculiarly happy 
in having te repeat every part ot 
the encomium upon the aggregate 
articles before us, which we ad- 
vanced from a sense of duty in our 
last retrospect. ‘The spirit of the 
preceding year has extended, in its 
full quintessence, to the ‘present ; 
there is an ardour of pursuit, a 
depth aadcomprehension ctinguiry, 
an importance of matier, and | a 
success of " sult exhibited in bot 
parts of the volume before us, 
which have never, to our know- 
ledge, been surpassed, and seldorn 
equalled by any similar institution. 
Like the volume of the past year, 
the present consists of seventeen 
eile including the Bakerian or 
opening lecture : of these, eight are 
contamed in its first part, incepen- 
dently of the Meteorologic Jourpal, 
1sot. 


and the remainding nine in the se- 
condpart. 1. The Bakerian lecture 
isthe production of Dr. Young, and 
as usual, is highly ingenious and re- 
condite. It consists ofe xperiments 
and calculations relative to phy- 
sical objects: the writer’s aim isto 
confirm, from additional experi- 
ments and observations on the 
fringes of colours acco smpanying 
shadows, his prior law of the inter 
ference of two portions of light. 
We do not thmk that sir Isaac 
Newton receives in this paper all 
the respect to wh: 1 is is entitled, 
nor that the experiments of Mr. 
Ritt are salifclenty pis al or 
referret to.s And still less do we 
believe that, admitting the facts 
here advanced in their fullest ex- 
tent, the specific aura of light falls 
necess arily to Ewler’s system of an 
undulati ing medium. II. Conti- 


1 
l 


nuation of an Accountof a peculiar 
Arrangement in the Arteries distri- 
buted on the Muscles of slew-mov- 

v ing 











ing Animals, &c.; in a Letter from 
Mr. Anthony Carlisle to John Sym- 
Mons, esq. F.RS.; a prosecution 
of a former paper by the same in- 
genious writer. The arteries <j 
stanced are the semin: ul, intercosta 

and diaphragmatic, together with 
those of the swimming bladder in 
certain fishes of a pe culi ivity of 


construction. III. An Account of 


a curious Phenomenon observed 
on the Glacieres of Chamouny ; 
together with some occasional Ob- 
servations concerning the Propaga 

tion of Heatin F luids ; ; by Ben}: min 
count of Rumford, V P. R.S. The 
author’s object is to corroborate 
a former assertion—that fluids are 
not conductors ot heat or caloric: 
and he appears a little incensed as 
well as surprised that this assertion 
has not been generally admitted by 
modern chemists. It ‘does notstrike 
us that the present appeal is by 
any means decisive; or that the 
phenomenon is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the proposed system. 
IV. Description of a triple Sulphu- 

ret,ot Lead , Antimony, and Copper, 
from Cornwall: with some QOb- 
servations upon the various Modes 
of Attraction which influence the 
Formation of Mineral Substances, 


and upon the different Kinds of 


Sulphuret of Copper; by the 
Count de Bournon, F.R.S. This 
paper is of great importance in 
the science of miner ralogy, and we 
regret that we cannot pay it 
the detailed attention it deserves. 
The author’s inquiry is ably and 
perspicuously pursres the sul. 
phuret to which he refers, how- 
over, 1s rere, and in the whole ex- 
tent of Cornwall has only been 
found in the Huel Boys, a mine 
which has never been regularly 
worked, though we have just 
learned that it is now on the point 
of being so. V. Analysis of a triple 
Sulpuret of Lead, Antimony, and 
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Copper, from Cornwall ; by Charles 
ee esq. F, R.S. "The sul. 
phurct is that described in the pre- 
ceding ; urticle : its ani ilysis, which 
was carelully conducted, disco. 
‘ered it to consist of antimony, 
lead, copper, a small quantity of 
iron, and a still smaller of sulphur, 
Vi. Observations on the Orifices 
found in certain poisonous Snakes, 
situated between the Nostril and 
the Eve; by Patrick Russell, M.D. 
F.R.S.: with some Remarks on 
vs Structure of those Orifices and 
he Description of a Bag connected 
with the Eye, met with in the same 
Snakes; by Lverard Home, esq. 
F.R.S. The direct object of these 
orifices and bags is by no means 
clearly ascertained. In snakes 
they seem to be peculiar to those 
that are poisonous 3 and have been 
actually traced in the rattle-snake, 
in fifteen or sixteen species of colu- 
ber, and in three box. But they 
are also found in several deer and 
antelopes, probably in all of — 
VII. An Inquiry concerning th 
nature of Heat, and the Mode of 
its Communication; by Benjamia 
Count of Rumford, V.P. E.R.S. 
This mquiry is ingeniously and 
operosely béeiineted Its object is 
to prove the existence of frigoriti iC 
as well as calorific rays ; the former 
of which are — ed to proceed 
from the heavens, to produce the 
extreme chill on the summits of 


lofty mountains, an . to regulate the, 


temperature of the earth, In this 
case, the old doctrine of the Greek 
schools, that cold as well as heat is 
a body sui generts, W ould be com 
pletely re-established. The as 
is to be pursued; and we jall 
hence have an opportunity of eX 
amining it more fully hereafter. 
VIII. Experiments and Observa- 
tions on the Motion of the Sap in 
Trees. Ina letter from Thomas 
Andrew Knight, esq. to Sir oot 
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Banks, Part. &c. &c. Some ad- 
ditional facts are here adduced in 
support of an opinion antecedently 
advanced by Mr. Knight—that the 
vessels of the bark which pass from 
the leavesto the extremities of the 
roots are, from their organization, 
betier calculated to cofivey the 
fluids they contain towards the 
roots, than in any other direction. 
The first part of the volume here 
concludes with the Meieorologi- 
cal Journal, by which we per- 
ceive that the rain was not more 
than 17.922. Part II. opens with 
1X. Analytical Experiments and 
Observations on Lac; by Charles 
Hatchett, Esq. ‘The different na- 
ture and kinds of lac .are here mi- 
nutely investigated ; as also the 
best method of dissolvi ing it, which 
Mr. Hatchett, pursuing “the mode 
jn common use among the Hindis, 
found to be water with which a 
small quantity of borax has been 
previously commixed. X. On the 
Integration of certain differential 
E-xpresstons with which Problems 
in Physical Astronomy are con- 
nected; by R. Woodhouse, M.A. 
I RS. From the reconaite nature 
of this paper we cunnot enter into 
the idea intended to be conveyed. 
XI. Observations on Basalt, and 
on the ‘Transition trom the vitreous 
to the stony ‘Texture which occurs 
in the Retrigeration of melted Ba- 
salt: in a Letter from Gregory 
Watt, Esq. This elaborate paper 
contaims experiments of very con- 
sderable importance, and which 
amply confirm those of sir James 
Hall, designe “di to prove, the con- 
version of basalt from a vitreous 
to a stony texture, by the opera- 
tion of slow cooling alone. We 
are sincerely concerned to find that 
the ingenious author of this excel- 
lent article has some time since paid 
the debt of nature, and fallen i 
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the full maturity of life. XII. An 
Analysis of the magnetical Pyrites, 
with Remarks on some of the other 
Sulphurets of Iron; by Charles 
Hatchett, Esq. F.R.S. The pyrites 
analysed was brought from the 
base of Mount Moel CElia, in Car- 
narvonshire ; and the result of the 
experiments was, that sulphur and 
carbon appear to have an equal, or 

at least a similar power in render- 
ing iron magnetic: the magnetic 
saturation, when sulphur is em- 
ploy ed, lies between metallic iron 
with forty-six per cent. of sulphur 
and fifty-two of carbon. XIII. Ac- 
count of the voluntar y Exp: insion of 
the Skin in the Neck of the Cobra 

de Capel lo, or Hooded Snake ot the 
Last Indies; by Patrick Russell, 
M.D. F.R.S.: ‘with a Description 
of the Structure of the Parts that 
pe tform that Office ; by Everard 
Home, Esq. T.R.S. We cannot 
explain this singular apparatus of 
nature without the plate: its use ts 
not yet accounted for. X1V.Con- 
tinuation of an Account of the 
Changes that have happened in the 
relative Situation of double Stars ; 
by William Herschell, LL.D. 
PRS. ‘This paper, which is truly 
urtous and valuable, exhibits the 

chy inges which have occurred in a 
variety of These changes 
extend from an angle of ten de- 
grees in some, to an angle of not 
less than a hundred and thirty de- 
grees in others. ‘The observations 
must soon be productive of various 
important conclusions; at present 
they are rather too much accom- 
ew with hypothetical reasoning. 
XV. Observations on the change 
of some of the proximate Princi- 
ples of Vegetables into Bitumen; 
with analytical Experiments on a 
peculiar Substance, which is found 
vith the Bovey Coal; by Charles 
Hatchett, Esq. F.R.S. These ob- 
72 servations 
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servations are decisive in proving 
the transmutation of vegetable 
matter to a mineral substance, 
through the medium of the coal 
referred to. XVI. On two Metals 
found in the black Powder remain- 
ing after the Solution of Platina ; 
by S. Tennant, Esq. F.R.S. This 
black powder was at first supposed 
to be plumbago: Descotils and 
Vauquelin detectéd in it a new me- 
tallic substance: and Mr. ‘l'ennant 
has discovered that this metallic 
substance is composed of two di- 
stinct metals, each obtained by a 
different process ; to thé one, from 
the variations of its hues, he has 
given the name of @ridium; to the 
other, from its peculiar odour, cs- 
nium. XVII On a new Metal 
found in crude Platina, by William 
Hyde Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. 
‘This metal bears much aflinity to 
the eridium oi Mr. Vennant; and 
is perhaps the same. Dr. Wollas- 
ton, however, denominates it rho- 
dium. Ii is probable also that both 
are the same substance as the pal- 
Aadium of Mr. Chevenix, which we 
noticed in ourlast year’s retrospect. 

We announced in our last year’s 
retrospect. also, that an “ Abridg- 
ment” of the truly valuable labours 
of the Royal Society had been 
commenced, In a form, and under 
the auspices of talents, that pro- 
mised a most desirable issue. This 
Abridgment is so tar persevered 
in, that the current year has pro- 
duced vols. 2 and 3, which extend 
to the close of the thirteenth vo- 
lume of the original. We have 
no reason to complain of any relaxa- 
tion m the powers or spirit.of the 
compilers. 

The Society of Antiquaries of 
London have published the fowr- 
teenth volume of their “ Areh:No- 
logia, or Miscellaneous Tracts re- 
latmy to Antiquity.’ The trects 
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are in number thirty-four, the en, 
gravings are fifty-eiglit, and in an 
appendix are subjoined a list of 
presents to the society, a catalogue 
of the works it has published, and 
an useful index. ‘he articles are 
introduced without any pretension 
to arrangement, and it is hence 
mnpossible to follow them with any 
kind ot speeific epitome or charac. 
ter. In séveral instances we trace 
papers scarcely worthy of admis. 
sion; but, upon the whole, the 
Sourtecnth volume is the best of the 
series. ‘There is much ingennity 
and learning in the seventh article, 
by Mr. Western, ctfering an illus- 
tration of the second Arundelian 
marble; in the twenty-third, by 
Mr. Lysons, on some of the tombs 
in the abbey church of 'Tewkes- 
bury, in Gloucestershire; in the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh, 
by Mr. Sharon Turner, on the 
early use of rime; and in the 
twenty-cighth, by Mr. Henley, on 
the insertption found on certain 
bricks asserted by Dr. Hulme, in 
article ten, to be of Babylonian 
construction. 

The ninth-volume of the “Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Acade- 
my,” which we expected in the 
course ef 1803, has at leagth 
reached us. It consists of twelve 
articles, of which the most 1m- 
portant are two mathematical pa- 
pers, by the professor in the Dub- 
lin University, Mr. Brinkley. Mr. 
Preston, the translator of the 
Argonautics, has contributed three 
papers, of which the last only is 
entitled to individual notice. It 
offers considerations on antient 
amatory writers, and on the com- 
parative merit of Ovid, Tibullus, 
and Propertius. Mr. Dunne “has 
presented some valuable nouces 
relative to several of the native 
d Ds. 
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Richardson a recondite account of 
the Whynn Dykes, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Giant’s Causew ayy 
Bally-Castle, and Beltast. 

Of the © Asiatic Researche 8, or 
Transactions of the Literary S0- 
ciety of Bengal,” volume has 
ince the seventh, which 
arrived just in time for a notice in 
our last year ’s re roepe ct. 

Of the lives which have been 
published in the course ef the cur- 
rent year, that of sir William 
Jones, by Lord Tetgnmouth, is by 
ar the most interesting wap the 
best written. Pretixed to the splen- 
did edition of this excellent yee 
unrivalled scholar’s works, in cight 
volumes quarto, inclidi: ¢ the sup- 
plement, and without which no 
rentleman’s library can be com- 
plete, we have an elegant 4 gy OF; 
2s It is now den yminated in } ‘rance, 
a notice, trom the pen of the same 
biographer, in the form of a dis- 
course delivered before the Asiatic 
Society in Galeutta, May 22, 1794; 
but the few and Sp: wing’ hints hove 
communicated, the character and 
hiterary pursuits tu a development 
ot which alone, this pretatory dis- 
course is devoted, do not consti- 
tnte all the tribute which is due to 
che taste, talents, the 
plishments, the virtues, of so ex- 
fraorcinary a personae ; and 
thourrh an interval of ten 
has e lapsed — the public: ts 
tion of the oricinal éleze and the 
present memoirs, the memory of sir 
William Jones is still sufficiently 
strong inthe mind and feeiings of 
the public to render the biography 
now offered highly interesting and 
welcome. As we have enrich ed 
another depa: ‘tment of our Register 
with extracts from some of its 
most important pages, we shill 
only add, in the present place, that 
lerd Teignmouth has executed his 
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task with feeling, elegance, and 
spirit, The volume is too much 
crowded, however, with private 
rs of little consequence * or 
importance; and there are some 
few passages both of defence and 
apology, for which sir Wiliam, 
would not have thanke 
ed his friend. 
In. pompous 
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we be hi eve, 


and inflated lan. 
for ever hunting after bril- 
and sublimities, which it is 
destined seldom or never to attam, 
Miss i Yo ar written “Memoirs 
of thet, ife Lr. Darwin, chiefly 
durn 4 r his te sidence at Lichtield,’? 
Such is the writer's } ition as CX~ 
pressed in the ¢/e; 1n the vohume 
itself however, we are directly told 
: it the period of trme passed by 
octor Darwin at Derby, 
h, 


rinees 


and nor 


the tleadiety of professional 


| exe 

itence formed by his restdence at 
: ae ‘gelleye doe ee : 
Lichheld”’ is the chief olvect of 


his bi Jere anc teh fa Cece fe 
1s Nographer 5 and suca infact it 


appears to have been. We cannot 
compliment Miss Seward upon her 
powers of writing prose: we have 
often admired and telrs the beauties 
of her A etry; and nothing is now 
more olyvious than the 


which ae ought to Ww. ilk, 


“in e in 
withont 


deviating either to the right hand 
cr the left. The first forty, and 
nearly the first forty- ight verses 
with which doctor Darwin’s Bo- 


tanic Garden ec Miss Se- 
ward here claims as her own: we 
believe the claim to be most justly 
founded, and ar 


mmeéences, 


by no means 


sur- 
prised that she should thus strenue 
ously endeavour to appropriate 
them: with the exception of a 
single passage or two, they are 
the most beautiful in the entire 


poem. It is truly extraordinary 


thet doctor D: arwin should not 
ave acknowledged, as he ought 
fo have d Mie, the source to which i 
r¢ was indebted for them, and 
: which 
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which appears, indeed, to have 
given him the first idea of writing 
the poem itself, in some subjoined 
note. We understand from the 
volume before us that another bio- 
graphy of the dector may shortly 

e expected from his friend Mr. 
Bilsborrow. 

“An Account of the Life of 
James Beattie, LL.D. Protessor oct 
Moral Philosophy and Logic at 
Aberdeen. By Alexander Bower.”* 

he smooth and unruffled tenour 
of the lite of Dr. Beattie does not 
offer much te the pen of biogra- 
phy ; and hence the volume before 
us, though small in size, and thin 
in number of pages, is eked out by 
a vast quantity of collateral matter, 
of which great part has no more 
to do with its immediate subject 
than he had with the Grand Mogul. 
Dr. Beattie was a better poet than 
a philosopher; yet, as his claim to 
philosophy seemed best calculated 
to advance him, he abided by it, 
and it proved his high road to 
royal patronage. 

“Memoirs of the Life of Gil- 
bert Wakefield, B.A.’’--2d_ edi- 
tion, 2 vols. Svo. ‘The first edi- 
tion consisted of one volume only, 
and was written and published by 
Mr. Wakefield himself. ‘The pre- 
sent retains his own memoirs, and 
continues his history from the pe- 
riod at which he terminated it him- 
self till lis decease. The posthu- 
mous part is the joint product of 
two of his most intimate friends, 
whose attachment, we had almost 
said partiality, is conspicuous in 
every page. Mr. Waketield was a 
man of a high independent spirit, 
and sound extensive learning. ‘here 
was, unquestionably, no small de- 
gree of imprudence in publishing 
the pamphlet for which he suffered 
a criminal prosecution; and there 
was sull more imprudence in pub- 
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lishing a second edition of it, after 
this prosecution had commenced: 
yet, we belteve he fell a victim a 
ther to the peculiarity of the times 
in which he wrote, than to any real 
or at least extenstve danger which, 
from the recondite and scholastic 
manner in which it was worded, 
could reisonably be expected. to 
arise from it. Much of his conduct 
and pursuits in prison are honour. 
able to human nature at large. 
Life of Joseph Priestley, LL.D, 
F.R.S. &c. wiih critical Observas 
tions on his Werks.” 
phy of a philosopher a: 


‘ 


The biograe 
d politician, 
who, for not Jess than forty years, 
occupied the attention of Europe 
or America, and often of both, 
and ‘ Critteal Observations” on 
works that extend to nearly a hun. 
dred volumes of ditferent sizes, all 
closely packed up and pressed into 
a small duodecimo pamplhiet of 
only a hundred-and-twelve pages, 
as though bound with a fair 
wind and tide for the regions 
of Lilliput! Surely the friends of 
this renowned theologian, philoso- 
pher, and politician, cannot think 
that they have fulfilled their duty 
to his manes by so light and trivial 
a memento. In the expectation 
that inemoirs upon a larger and 
more comprehensive scale will yet 
miake thet appearance, We have 
deferred making any extracts from 
the book betore us. 

“ Che Historie and Life of King 
James the Sext, written towards 
the latterend of the sixteenth Centus 
ry.” Of the authenticity and conse. 
quent valueof this publication there 
can be nodoubt. The original ma- 
nuscript is in the possession of lord 
Belhaven: it-has been several times 
referred to by former historiogra- 
phers, and particularly by David 
Crawtfurd, of Drumsey. Its range 
is trom 1566 to 1580; and its pres 
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sent imprint was superintended by 
Malcolm Laing, esq. 

Mrs. Barbauld has edited, in six 
volumes octavo, “ The Correspon- 
dence of Samuel Richardson.—To 
which are prefixed a biographical 

Account of that Author, and Ob- 
servations on his W ritings.’ The 
letters comprising this correspon- 
dence are se lected trom origin: al 
manuscripts bequeathed by Rich- 
ardson to his tamily. In one re- 
spect Richardson, in the collection 
before us, has an advantage over 
his correspondents, but it is an 
advantage which ought never to 
be taken—all his own letters were 
written from the first with the ex- 
press view of publication, and 
hence copies of them were pre- 
served as they were composed, 
There is in truth a studied torma- 
lity in them, which renders this 
intention perfectly obvious; and 
which, though it have made them 
more finished compositions, deducts 
in avery considerable degree from 
that mgenuousness and open expo- 
sure of the heart which perhaps 
otherwise would have been exhibit- 
ed much more considerably, and 
which actually is more considerably 
exhibited in the letters of several 
of his correspondents. Nothing 
can justify the preservation of con- 
fidential letters with a view to their 
publication, but the consent of the 
correspondents themselves. Should 
such letters be accidentally found 
atierwards by surviving relatives, 
and nothing be exhibited in them 
injurious to the character of the 
respective writers, the case 1s ma- 
terially altered, and there seems 
no moral prohibition to their publie 
cation. The epistles we have been 
chiefly pleased with in this voiu- 
minous assemblage, are those of 
the warm and animated lady Brad- 
shuigh,and madame Klopstock, the 


excellentand amiable wife of the au- 


thor of the Messiah. "Those of 


Richardson’s own writing contain 
many admirable and pious senti- 
ments; but in his replies to the la- 
dies, as well as in the rejoinders from 
the latter, there ts compliment al- 
most to caricature. Such a ware- 
house of ready-made flattery we 
have sel dom wiime ssed 3 flattery too 
so highly seasoned as sometimes to 
border on impiety. ‘The best part 
of the work betove us ts the editor's 
biographic al account of her hero; 
it evinces taste, judement, liberal. 
ty, and learnin gw 5 it is equi Ally en- 
tertaming and in: tructive. 

‘The Lile and Letters of the 
late John Wilkes” have been intro 
duced before the world by a dupli- 
cate of authors or editors; the one 
set published in five volumes duo- 
decimo, by his friend Mr. Almon ; 
and the other in four volumes of 
the same size, by an anonymous 
hand. It does not appet “ar to us 
that the letters or the lives, as ex- 
hibited in either of these weeks, are 
destined for immortality. The 
web of Mr. Wilkes’s life was spun 
of very mingled yarn indeed; and 
neither of his biographers have 
been d/amcahly desirous of conceal. 
ing his vices. He has had his 
day—it was, in its earlier part, 
stormy and pestilential, but the 
atmosphere yprew less hazy and 
more Wholesome as his sun de- 
scended. Huis name will occasion. 
ally appear in history, connected 
wan cerita events to which he 

gave birth, or in which he was 
chief actor, but there was a self- 
interest in his motives, a simulation 
in his conduct, which must ever 
prevent him from obtaining a niche 
among honest and upright states- 
men. Several of the letters to his 
daughter, published in the anony- 
mous edition, ought unquestion- 
i mT ably 
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ably to have been supprest; if not 
trom a regard to the characters of 
the addresser and the addressed, at 
least from a deference to public 
modesty and decorum. 

“ Memoirs of Charles Macklin, 
Comedijn.” This too is an ano- 
nymous performance, but agree. 
abiy and ably executed, and by a 
friend who appears to have been 
equally well acquainted with the 
variable life of Mr. Mack'in, and 
competent to appreciate his profes- 
sional talents. Interspersed throngh- 
out the volumewe meet with many 
entertaining anecdotes, and one or 
two full drawn sketches of Mr. 
Macklin’s friends. ‘The book, in. 
deed, is intended as a sort of hits- 
tory of the stage during nearly the 
whole of the last century, and it is 
not without pretensions to sucha 
character. 

“The Lives of the Scotish 
Poets; with preliminary Disserta- 
tions on the hterary History of 
Scotland, and the early Scotish 
Drama. By David Irving, A.M.” 
2 vols. 8vo. A compilation care- 
fully and attentively selected from 
antecedent pioneers in the same 
path ; to whose researches little ts 
added either important or novel. 
In the dissertations, which are ably 
drawn up, Mr, Irving 1s under 
very considerable obligations to 
Mr. Walter Scott and Mr, Pinker- 
ton, In this list of poets we meet 
with the name of Dr. Geddes; 
who seems rather dragged out of 
his proper department, in conse- 
euence of his extensive erudition. 
His life is chiefly an abstract from 
Mr. Good’s Memoirs. 

Mr. Maugin has translated from 
the French a short “ Life of La- 
moignon Malesherbes,” which we 
wish was much longer, and* more 
fully detailed; in which form we 
trust we shall scon meet with it, 


when we shall pay it the honour of 
a due notice. Few more excellong 
men than Malesherbes ever etisted : 
his mind was highly cultivated, hig 
judgment correct, his heart liberal, 
He was almost, if not altogether, 
the only real friend of the unfortu. 
nate Louis XVI.; yet he rejoiced 
in the commencement of the revo. 
lution, because he was also a rea 
frignd to his country. His warm 
and admirable defence of his belov. 
ed sovereign is well known, and 
willnever be forgotten: Malesherbes 
soon followed him, and inthe same 
way; himselfand his children were 
alike massacred by that terrestrial 
andemonium the Revolutionary 
I'ribunal. 

Mr. Hayley has added a third 
volume to the “ Life and Post. 
Humous Writings of William 
Cowper, Esg.”? and should he 
mect with mzterials enough of the 
same stirling value we shall be 
happy in attending him toa thirtieth, 
The fetters, which amount innum- 
ber to a hundred-and-sixty-three, 
are ior the most part addressed to 
the Rev. John Unwin, and the Rev. 
William Newton, with both which 
names our readers must already be 
familiarized from many of his pre- 
ceding epistles. ‘They possess the 
same character of simplicity, ine 
genuousness, elegance, and ease, 
which so remarkably distinguish 
the whole of this excellent and ex- 
traordinary man’s epistolary coms 
positions; and subjomed to them 
is a fragment of an original poem 
in blank verse, entitled Yardley 
Oak, fortunately discovered in 2 
heap of old manuscripts, but not 
till after the anterior two volumes 
had been published. It is an ex- 
quisite morsel, extending to a hun- 
dred and sixty one lines, and forms 
the commencement of a poem 
which was to have been moo 

after 
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after the plan of the Task, and 
would in all probability have been 
of considerably greater length. 
The turn and genus of the Bask 
are here preserved in their full 
spirit and peculiarity. Mr. Hayley 
has prefixed to this volume some 
remarks of his own on episto- 
lary composition ; but we perceive 
nothing in them of prominent in- 
terest or merit. 

In the department of archaiolo- 
cy we have to notice that Mr. King 
1s still persevering in his “ Muni- 
menta Antiqua,” of which the third 
volume is now before us. Its de- 
fects and merits are of the same 
description as those we have al- 
ready pointed out in glancing at 
the antecedent parts of the work. 
His researches are still as recondite, 
and his illustrations as accurate 
when he chooses, and his perambu- 
Jations into foreign and unconnect- 
ed domains as random and desul- 
tory. We doubt much whether 
he will be able to make good his 
promise, by completing his inten- 
tion in four volumes: if he should, 
the last must be of a very different 
texture in point of compression 
fromthose already beforethe public. 

“ Scotia depictas; or the Anti- 
quities, Castles, Public Buildings, 
&e. of Scotland; ilustrated in 
a Series of finished LIngrav- 
ings, By James Fittler, A.R.A. 
and Engraver to his Majesty, from 
accurate Drawings made on the 
Spot, by John Claude Nattes. With 
Descriptions antiquarian, _histori- 
cal, and picturesque.” Long folio, 
6/. 6s. The history of this vo- 
lume is given so fully in the title- 
page, that we have little more to do 
than to present its title-page to our 
readers. It consists of fifty prints, 
many of which should have been 
drawn something more accuralely, 
and etched in a more finished style, 


before the artists had ventured to 
arrogate these proud epithets to 
their productions. Who favoured 
them with the descriptions, which 
also extend to fifty pages, we know 
not ; they are as neatly and as sa- 
tisfactorily introduced as the bre- 
vity, to which the writer was pro- 
bably compelled, would allow. 

Of equal splendour and expense 
Mr. Lysons has published his  Col- 
lection of Gloucester Antiquities.” 
It consists of a hundred-and-ten 
prints, from drawings of his own, 
which, though not so expressly de- 
nominated in the title-page, appear 
to be for the most part strictly ace 
curate and interesting. ‘The plates 
he plainty tells us, which he has also 
pode from his own drawings, do 
not pretend to the character of 
faished engravings: “ I nevertheless 
Hatter myself,” continues he, * that 
the manner in which they are exe- 
cuted will not be shodtght wholly 
inadequate to the subject.” Mr. 
Lysons is entitled to a belief with- 
out any flattery whatever. We 
have only to wish that an antiqua- 
rian so well qualified for the task 
had entered more at length into a 
literal description of the places he 
has so well and picturesquely dee 
signed, ‘This, however, has been 
i some measure accomplished, 
within the course of the current 
year, by Mr. Rudge, who, in his 
“ Llistory of the County of Glou- 
cester,” in 2 vols. 8vo. has entered 
with some detail into tts antiquities, 
Mr. Rudge professes indeed to do 
little more than present an abridge 
ment of sir Robert Atkyns’s}His- 
tory, which extends to a thick folio 
volume; but he has compiled with 
so much taste, has abridged with so 
much judgment, and written with 
so much eleganee that we cannot 
but be indebted to him for his un- 
dertukmyr. 
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It is well known, we apprehend, 
te many-of our readers, that the 
late Rev. Owen Manning had been 
long engaged, prior to his decease, 
in preparing materials for the “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County 
of Surrey.” He died, however, 
when he had done little more than 
the making a collection of such ma- 
terials These have, nevertheless, 
been arranged by the kindness of 
his friend Mr. Bray ; and the first 
part of his History is now offered 
to the public, in a splendid folio 
volume, for the benetit of his fa. 
mily. To what extent the entire 
work is to reach we are not in- 
formed. The volume before us 
gives evident proofs of patient aud 
elaborate research, and is intro- 
duced by a long list ot respectable 
subscribers. 

MissWatt,who some few years aro 
attempted to supplant Mr. Hoole’s 
version of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem De- 
livered,” has given us a “ Walk 
through Leicester ;” which falls 
within the precincts of our present 
class, ia consequence of the remarks 
which it professedly offers upon the 
antiquities of this town. Some of 
these remar4s ave ingenious, and do 
credit to the writer’s diligence of re- 
search: yet, we honestly confess that 
we do not wish to meet with ladies 
in the onise of antiquurtes : much 
less ladies who have been accus- 
tomed to wait upon the toilet of 
the Muses. We do not perceive 
that Miss Watt has reaped any 
solid advantage by a change of place 
and occupation. 

Mr. Herbert has furnished us 
with an useful compendium of sir 
William Dugdale in his « Antiqui- 
ties of the Inns of Court and of 
Chancery.” Following his admi- 
rable model, he enters, though 
briefly, into the foundations, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, buildings and 

3 


government of the greater part af 
them ; and appends a concise his. 
tory of the English law: in truth 
so concise as to afford no satisfac. 
tron to any party ; being too super- 
ficial for the student, and too much 
of an abstract to Communicate aly 
useful information to the unprofes. 
sional. No notice is taken of one 
or two establishments which no 
antiquary formerly would have 
thought himseif at liberty to over- 
look, It should hence seem that 
Inns of Court, like inns on th 
road, may become unfashionable, 
beforgotten and deserted for others, 
Dr. Hill has made an acceptable 
addition to the philological shelves 
of our library by his “ Synonyms 
of the Latin Language, alphabeti- 
cally arranged ; with critical dis. 
sertations upon the force ef its pre- 
positions beth im a simple and a 
compounded state.” The shades 
of meaning in the same word intro- 
duced into different phraseologies 
vary like the shades ot the same 
ligbt or co'ours in different situations, 
and are equally difficult to be fol 
lowed up and defined. But if this 
be a fact with respect to the same 
words—how variable must neces- 
sarily be the difference which re- 
sults from the intreduction into un- 
connected or dissimilar phraseolo- 
gies, of words which are not lite- 
rally the same, but in an enlarged 
sense of the term are called syno- 
nymous, because m one or two 
phrases, although derived from se- 
parate roots, they may chance to 
mean the same thing. Nothing 
perhafs requires more sound criti- 
caljudgment, orkeen sensible taste, 
than to perceive and point out all 
these ramifications of diilerence. 
By the vulgar they are not pet 
ceived, and seldom by the popular 
orator, who, for the purpose ° 
nriching his harangue, and more 
especially 
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especially for that of avoiding tau- 
tology, is in the habit of treasuring: 
up in his mind, a multiplicity oi 
similar terms expressing somewhat 
of the same meaning, upon which, 
as upon a bank, he draws at option, 
without giving himself the trouble 
to examine very minutely in what 
peculiar kind of cash he is paid, 
provided the sum total amounts to 
the same thing. We beleve how- 
ever there are words in most, per- 
haps in all languages which are 
truly synony MOUS, OF Ino the: ternis, 
that have a precise identity of mean- 
ing: and, on this account, much as 
we approve of the work before us 
m the main, and admire the inde- 
fatigable patience with which the 
learned writer has hinted a variety 
of terms through all their radical 
and compound bearings, We cannot 
avoid.conceiving that-in many in- 
stances the chase is continicd too 
far; and that the shades of diile- 
rence are fanciful and evanescent. 
we see by the papers, for a copy las 
not fallen into our hands, that an 
mtroductory vocabulary for the use 
of our under schools, has been 
formed from this more recondite 
work of Dr. Hill, which, it select- 
ed with due discrimination, cannot 
fail of being highly serviceable in 
the academies for which it is design- 
ed. 

The Topography of ‘Troy 
and its Vicinity itliustrated and ex- 
plained, by Drawings and Descrip- 
tions. By W. Gell, sq. of Jesus 
College, M.A. F.R.S. folio, price 
101 10s. The recent doubts of 
Mr. Bryant, and the previous hesi- 
tation of earlier scholars, have oc- 
casioned much commotion concern- 
ing the existence both of the town 
of Troy, and the plain of [ium. 
The labours of Mr. Morrit, Mr. 
Dalzel, Dr. Chandler, and M. Che- 
yalier, have been ably directed to 
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this point in favour of their existe 
ence; and the most sceptical seem 
to have been disposed to conviction, 
Some tow, however, have still re- 
jected the evidence and arguments 
offered; and to those we recom. 
mend an atientive examination of 
the work before us: a work com- 
piled on the spot; enriched with 
not less than fiv -and-forty very ex. 
cellent engravings trom views, and 
remains yet in existence, all tend. 
in to corroborate the topography 
of the Iliad, and to augment the 
interest of this immortal epic by 
demonstrating its geographical vo 
racity, and hence tortifying our 
faith in the truth of its narratives. 
The plain of ‘Troy is here suflici- 
ently ascertained to be the whole 
line of coast extending trom Gar- 
garus to Sigeum 5 while the city of 
the same name oceupie d, with even 
less question stul, the site of the 
village now denominated by the 
Turks Bounarbasht. ‘The linea- 
ments in bothiastances marvellously 
correspond andtheir unity isconfirm- 
ed by a variety of incidental and col- 
l. iter: ilfac tsand features upon which 
itis impossible for ustoenlarge. We 
cannot but conceive the dispute at 
rest im conse “uence of thi 1s Very 
able and accurate indagation. 
‘’The works of Plato, | ry Tho. 
mas Taylor,’:5 vol. 4to. The 
works of Plato have always been 
esteemed and always will be, what- 
ever system of phy sics or metaphy- 
sics be most fashionable in succes- 
sion to eachother. Wrong as is al- 
most the whole of his fundamenta] 
points, his reasoning is most admi- 
rably correct and excellent; and 
allowine him his fulcrum, he can- 
not fail to move the world. The 
gieater part of his expositors yet 
extant, studied him however incon- 
nexion or with a view to the chris- 
tian icligions they studied him at 
Alexandria, 
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Alexandria, where erlectism, or the 
amalgamation of different  sy- 
stems or certain principles of those 
systems were all the rage.—Juda- 
ism, Gymnosophism, Pythagorism, 
Aristotelism, Platonism, Christian- 
ism; whence a medley or patch- 
work theory was educed more in- 
congrious than the most incongru- 
ous of them, yet pretending to the 
beauties and excellencies of the 
whole. It was from this heteroge- 
neous fountain that Jambltchus, 
Plotinus, and Porphyry drew their 
first draughts ofwhatthey called Pia- 
fonism 3; but which th truth no more 
resemble the doctrines or concep- 
tionsof Plato,thanthose of Mahomet 
fesemble those of Moses. It is to 
be lamented that Mr. Taylor has 
studied Plato through these unin- 
tellirible fargonists: who have de- 
fased andobscuredhim, till scarcely 
any thing remains but *¢ darkness 
palpable” or absurdities too vision- 
ary to excite any thing but laughter 
orindignation. Plato, in himself, 
is an intellectual sun; but like the 
sur he has spots of vast and fathom- 
less profundity: the scholars we 
now refer to, however, instead of 
being satellites and illuminating his 
maeuls from other and more bril- 
liait orbs,-are dark and interposing 
powers that eclipse him with their 
own shadows. To this gencral cha- 
tacter and description we are com- 
polled to add that Mr, ‘Taylor has in 
the version before us evinced an un- 
expected deficiency in hrsknowledge 
ot the Greek tongue, has misunder- 
food his author in passages where 
his meanmg was easily intelligible, 
and has imbibed not merely the 
most mconsistent of his own prin- 
ciples, but the most absurd of 
those of his eclectic expositors. 
The works of Plato, as here ar- 
fanged, consist of fifty-five dia- 
dogues, and twelve epistles: nine 


“the latter 


of the former of which are reg 
printed from the previous version 
of Flover Sydenham. The whole 
of the remainder, together with all 
the epistles, are originally translated 
by Mr. Taylor; whose indefati. 
gable spirit in collating a vast 
multiplicity of copies we cannot 
sufficiently commend, how much 
soever we may be disposed to dis. 
approve of his execution. The 
publication has been generously pas 
tronized by his grace of Norfolk, 
to whom it is handsomely dedi. 
cated. 

Mr. Taylor has also been con. 
cerned in a small octavo volume 
entitled “ Translations from the 
Greek.” ‘These include a synopsis 
of the virtues and the vices by 
Aristotle; the similitudes ef De. 
mophilus, from Gale’s Opuscula ; 
the golden sentences of Democra- 
tes, from the same ; the Pythagoric 
symbols, introduced by Jamblichus 
mto his Protrephion, together with 
the illustrations of this last philo. 
sopher—all translated by Mr. W. 
Bridgeman: to which is added a 
version of the Pythagorie sentences 
of Demophilus, by Mr. Taylor. 
‘To the mystagogues in philosophy 
this book may be 2 treat—it ts none, 
we honestly confess, to ourselves. 

From the penof the Rev. W. H. 
Marsh we have received another 
version of the Satires of Juvenal. 
Perhaps there is no author more 
difficult to render into English with 
2 due preservation of his spirit, his 
terseness, his compression: and 
hence it is no unpardonable fault 
m those who have so lately at- 
tempted this severe task, that they 
have left the road open to subse- 
quent adventurers. Of the exer- 
tions of Mr. Giffard and Mr. 
Rhodes we have already spoken 
m our a for 1802 and 1803: 


as preserved most of the 
letter, 
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fetter, the former most of the ani- 
mated and declamatory power of 
this exquisite and forcible satirist. 
Mr. Marsh must, in our judgment, 
be admitted betwixt the two. Upon 
the whole he is sufficiently vera- 


cious as to the text, but there is an 
almost perpetual want of that ener- 
gy which seldom or never flags in 
hisoriginal. ‘There is also a strange 
want of taste in the translator be- 
fore us, which suffers halt his sen- 
tences to ne tn the middle of his 
verses, so that all the power and 
beauty of the 1 royvthm is completely 
lost ; and his rimes, to the hearer, 
must frequently scem as perplext 
and difficult to be traced as those in 
various Spanish or Italian canzone. 
The new editions or re-imprinted 
copies of the classical writers ot 
Greece and Rome, consist of Mr. 
Elmsley’s Thucydides, chiefly from 
Duker’s previous labours, and con- 
taining, in the last volume, both 
his indices, ‘The work in its pre- 
sent shape extends to six octavos ; 
to which, another of annotatior 
and various readings is to eatin , 
at some future time.—'lhe Memo- 
rabilia of Xenophon, printed at Ox- 
tord :—the first three books, as far 
as the sixth chapter, from the edi- 
tion of the late Mr. Benwell, of 
Trinity college Oxford, who died 
when he had advanced thus far in 
his collation: the remainder otf 
the third and the whole of the 
fourth book are copiedfitom Schnei- 
der, whose notes and various lec- 
tions are also added. Pretixed to 
the work is an able dissertation by 
Mr. Benwell respecting the au- 
thor’s plan and object in its origi 
pal composition; in which Ed- 
wards’s belief that it was formed 
from the first upon a regular and 
systematic arrangement is com- 
pletelysubverted.—Vhe [seu ‘AAw- 
wis, or “ Capture of Troy,” by 


Tryphiodorus, republished by Mr. 
Northmore from an edition pub- 
lished by him in 1791, but enlarged 
and considerably improved by new 

criticisms and critical dissertations : 
of these, the more extensive are 
thrown into an appendix under the 

name of excarsus: they consist of 
five in number, and discover much 
ingenious and philological inda- 
gation.—An Abridgment of Hen- 
singer’s edition ot Cicero's Offices, 
printed i in Germany in 1783. ‘The 
notes which are suffered to remain 
wre those ef chiet importance, and 
will be found suflicient for every 
ordinary purpose. 

“ Essays Literary, Political, and 
Economical, by John Gardiner, 
M.D. 2 vols. 8vo.””) The writer 
has engaged in an extensive furma, 
without having the means of stocke 
ing one half ot it: the soil for the 
most part remains, in consequence, 
barren; and it will be well if the 
adventurer does not become bank- 
rupt. ‘he origin of man, the ori- 
gin of language, the origin of civil 
government, the cliet causes of 
popi ulation, jacobinism, philoso- 
piusm, illuminism, all in their turz 
ceccupy Dr. Gardiner’s attention, 
including a period of time that 
extends trom the day ef original 
sin to the present moment. We 
scarcely know upon which subject 
the writer is most at liome: but te 
us he appears at least as clear ip 
describing the different progenitors, 
the original Adams and Eves, 
from whom he conceives the va- 
rious tribes of man to have de- 
scended in distinct quarters of the 
world, as on any other topic af 
Jess remote antiquity. 

“ Dissertations, Essays, and Pa- 
ralle! isby John RobertScott, D.D.” 
The subjects are the following : 
‘The influence of religion on civil 
society: The anullis of. the 
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Moors from Spain—and otlier si- 
milar events: ‘The first peopling 
of America: The progress of the 
fine arts: National population: 
The art of writing history: Whe- 
ther eloquence were beneficial to 
Athens: Whether taste be unfa- 
fourable to morals. There are 
some srood observations in most of 
these essays, together with a clear 
and perspicuous arrangement: yet 
they contain little that has not been 
observed before; and often ob- 
served with much more force and 
impression. 

“ Indian Recreations, by the 
Rev. William Tennant, D. D. 
2 vols. 8vo.” These lucubrations 
contain the result of personal ob- 
servations and inquiries made upon 
the spot during a residence of seve- 
ral years in different parts of In- 
dia; and many of them are pos- 
sessed of intrinsic value. They 
chiefly relate to the character, po- 
licy, manners, and customs of the 
Hindis. ‘They furnish us with 
cases upon the institutes of Menu, 
sometimes to be applauded, but 
more generally to be blamed and 
detested. They enter also, with 
considerable minuteness, into the 
mode of Indian agriculture, toge- 
ther with the seeds and plants 
chiefly cultivated: by which we 
learn, and with great pleasure, that 
the sugar-cane may be made to 
thrive foe more successfully in Hin- 
dustan than in the West Indies: 
that the potatoe has been most be- 
neficially intioduced, aad fairly 
promises to be a sufficient safe- 
guard against those dreadtul ta- 
mines which have occasionally been 
produced upon a failure of the 
rice-crops. Indigo seems also to 
succeed, and the cochineal insect 
has been attempted to be reared 
with some hopes of a beneticial re- 
sult. It is not unlikely, however, 


from various experiments that havé 
lately been made in other regions, 
that the dye of the cochineal plant 
mav be found capable of being 
communicated to other substances 
than the insect in question: but we 
are anticipating, by suck an obser. 
vation, a subject which we shall have 
to notice more fully in a future re- 
trospect. : 

* Selections from the Works of 
Taylor, Hooker, Hall, and Lord 
Bacon; with an Analysis of the 
Advancement of Learning. By 

dust] Montagu, Esq. A.M.” It 
vas to such authors as are here in 
part re-edited, that we referred in 
our notice of Mr. Clapham’s Ser- 
mons. Mr. Montagu has pre. 
sented so valuable a selection from 
works of which several are become 
scarce, that we cannot but wish 
him to persevere in the plan he has 
pursued, and to add volume to vo- 
lume from other writers of equal 
antiquity and ability, tll he has 
run through the course of English 
literature. His Analysis discovers 
him to have sudied in the school 
from which he has copied with 
considerable attention. 

The success which has attended 
Dr. Drake’s “ Literary Hours,” 
has induced him to add a third vo- 
lume to a third edition of the form- 
er two which has been published 11 
the ¢ourse of the current year. 
We perceive in it the same richness 
of research, purity of style, and 
elegance of taste, which have so 
pectliarly characterized his pre- 
ceding efforts, and have rendered 
them a valuable addition to our 
classical and philological hbranes. 
‘Vhe neglected Herrick is much im- 
debted to him: he has rescued him, 
in a considerable degree, from the 
undue oblivion into which he had 
fallen ; and has fairly advanced his 
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poet beyond those of his contem- 
poranies Waller and Carew ; espe- 
cially in the amatory and anacres 
ontic styles. Dr. Drake has also 
adduced specimens from Sylvester's 
Du Bartas in proof of his having 
possessd a truly poetic vein. Syl- 
vester has, indeed, been pecnli: rly 
fortunate: for it was but a short 
time since that we had to notice a 
variety of exquisite selections from 
the same translator, by Mr. Dun- 
ster, in prooi that Milton had not 
only been acquainted with him, 
but had derived from him several 
of his most elegant and most ad- 
mired descriprions. It was in con- 
sequence of Mr. Dunster’s publica- 
tion that Dr. Drake was induced 
to turn his attention to this quar- 
ter: und in the excerptions he has 
made, he has been studious to glean 
such passages alone as Mr. Dun- 
ster has either omitted or preter- 
mitted, 

The poetry of the year has been 
pecuharly barren in its higher 
classes: not a single epic poem of 
any desemption having made its 
appearance ; while, in the dramatie 
department, the whole that is really 
worth perusing has been offered to 
us in an additional volume of Miss 
Bailey’s Miscellaneous Plays, upon 
the great merit of which we have 
formerly expatiated, though we do 
not think that the volume before 
us 1s quite equal to the two pre- 
ceding. It consists of two trage- 
dies and a comedy: of the former, 
Constantine is far superior to RKay- 
ner, though by no means so im- 
pressive as Ethwald: of the latter, 
We cannot avoid asserting, that it 
is the feeblest effort of our author's 
comic muse. 

But though, within the course of 
the year, we have had to boast of 
no regular epic, nor of any dra- 
matic undertaking worthy of paru- 
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cular notice, save the above plays of 
Miss Batley,—in Mr. Scott’s “ Lay 
ot the Last Minstrel” we have re- 
cetved an ample atonement and 
compensation for this general neg 
lect and sterility. It is the most 
exquisite poem we have long met 
with, the most melodious, the most 
impressive and forcible. Its model 
is that of the old metrical ro- 
mance ; varying its measure as the 
change of ‘subject, or even, at 
times, the fancy of the poet him- 
self may suggest j—a liberty con- 
sistant with the costume ot ancient 
minstrelsy, bat sternly prohibited 
by the more rerular and classic 
niuse, Its tale 15 simple, and, 
though obvious, sull interesting to 
the conclusion: it 1s also conduct- 
ed with fewer digressions and tau- 
tologies than the old romance ts in 
the habit of presenting to us—is 
more scientifically arranged, and 
picturesquely adorned. ‘The ma- 
chinery, however, seems to be but 
of little use to the progress of the 
entire piece, and might be sup- 
pressed without being missed, -or 
deteriorating trom its gencral me- 
rit. ‘The poem pec tharly excels in 
description and pathos ; it seems tu 
combine all the excellencies of the 
old metrical ballad with the omis- 
sion of its detects and incongrui- 
ties; and to be enriched with as 
ample an intertexture of true epic 
composition. as the nature of tts 
stvle and structure would admit of, 
Mr. Scott has also been laudably 
engaged in dragging trom the dust 
of the “ North Couutree”’ libraries, 
a most interesting metrical romance 
of the thirteenth century, intitled 
“ Sir Tristuam,” composed by’Tho- 
mas of Ercildoune, commonly call- 
ed Thomas the Rhymer, The 
poem is splendidly edited from the 
Auchinleck manuscript, in an o¢- 
tavo volume of Ave hundred pages, 
at 
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at the price of two guineas ; and 
not more than a hundred and fifty 
copies have been struck of. It is 
preceded by an elaborate aud valu- 
able preliminary dissertation on the 
subject of the poem, and the long 
agitated guestion, Whether, since 
the story of Trystan or Tristram re- 
fers to a period of very remoie an- 
tiquity, and various French metri- 
cal romances have been founded 
upon it, Ercildoune translated his 

m from some pre-existing type 
yn. the romance language, or wrote 
it as an original piece, from which 
the French poems upon the same 
subject have considerably copied. 
The result is, that Ercildoune col- 
lected the materials for his romance 
im the country which gave him his 
name, and which is still represented 
in our maps as situated on the bor- 
ders of the antient British kingdom 
of Strathclwyd, comprehending the 
border districts of I:ngland and 
Scotland : that the poem before us 
was published anterior to any simi- 
lar romance ia the French tongue : 
and that the name of Ercildoune, 
as the original writer, is actually 
referred to in one or two Freach 
fragments. 

Mr. Hayley has written a poem 
in six cantos, initled “ The Tri- 
umph of Music,” upon an Italian 
love-story, which is equally im- 
probable and uninteresting. [t ap- 
a to be designedly a mere ve- 

icle for communicating, in a cons 
nected form, a variety of love-songs, 
devotional hymns, sentimental son- 
Nets, and moral rhapsodics, which 
the author has penned on particu- 
occasions, and carefully pre- 
served in his escritoir. We-have 
not heard that the fame of the 
poet has been mach augmented, 
nor can we conceive that it 1s 
likely to. be augmented by this 
patchwork performance. ‘here are 

+ 


some good, and forcible, and ele 
ant lines in it: but in the main, 
4. 1s feeble, desultory, irrelevant. 

From captain Elton we have re. 
ceived a small volume of ocea. 
sional poems possessed of consider. 
able spirit and harmony. He has 
pleasantly employed the leisure 
which Is not unfrequently to be 
found inacamp. Robert Bloom. 
field has again mounted his rural 
Pegasus, and in “ Good Tidings ; 
or News from the Farm,” has 
produced a panegyri¢ poem upoa 
the cow-pox, of iio ordinary merit, 
We have only to hope, that ail 
the good it ardently proclaims and 
prophecics may be accomplished 
without any draw-back, Mr. Spen- 
cer has offered an eclegiac poem, 
enutled “ The Year of Sorrow, 
written in the Spring of 1803.” 
It appears, indeed, to have beera 
year of severe affliction and loss of 
vituable and esteemed connexions 
to the writer, who laments in strains 
so truly pathetic, as to render it 
impossible for his readers not to 
condole with him. We wish him 
years of more iclicity, and poems 
founded upon happier subjects. 
“ Poems: by George Richards, 
M.A. late Fellow of Oriel College, 
2 vols.” Mr. Richards has been 
peculiarly fortunate in having re- 
ceived permission to have these 
poems printed at the university 
press, Oxford. They are a medley 
of dramas, odes, epistles, prize 
poems, and war-whoops. We have 
not heard that Mr. Richards has 
any chance of being a successor 
to Dr. Hurdis. 

Of poetical contributions repub- 
lished either in whole or part, We 
have to notice « The Wiccamical 
Chaplet ;” edited by Mr. Huddes- 
ford; and consisting of a selection 
of poetry chiefiy original, come 
prising smaller pocms serious ane 
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comic}; classical trifles, sonnets, in- 
scriptions and epitaphs, songs and 
ballads ; mock+heroic poems, epi- 

ams, and fragments of poems. 
Thenameof Huddesford has seldom 
accompanied the antecedent pro- 
ductions of this writer ; but therehas 
been too much merit in all of them 
to suffer public curiosity to rest satis- 
fied beneath an anonymous title- 
page. Forthesame reason, theeditor 
needed not to have published his 
name with the present volume: 
there are too many claracteristic 
marks both in the humourous and 
sentimental pieces to have rendered 
it possible that any degree of doubt 
should haveattached to the name of 
at least one of the largest and ablest 
contributors to this selection.—Dr. 
Crowe has published a new and 
enlarged, and, we may add, an 
improved edition of his very excel- 
lent “* Lewesdon Hill.” He has 
also subjoined to it various other 
poems, possessed of proportionate 
merit. A new edition, anonymously 
introduced, but attributed to Mr. 
W. Tooke, of Gray’s-Inn Square, 
has been published of * The Poeti- 
cal Works of Charles Churchill,” 
in 2 vols. 8vo. Its value, to those 
who are fond of Mr. Churchill’s 
caustic verses, is largely enhanced 
by a variety of very usetul expla- 
natory notes, and an authentic ac- 
count of the author’s life, drawn 
up by the editor with an equal por- 
tion of industry and spirit.—Fal- 
coner’s “ Shipwreck” has also been 
re-edited, and enriched with addi- 
tional notes, and a life of the au- 
thor by Mr. James Stanter Clarke, 
we believe, a brother of Dr. Clarke 
of Cambridge. It is an elegant 
octavo volume, beautifully orna- 
mented with drawings from Mr. 
Gell, and ably illustrated by the 
voluntary contributions of several 
literary and nautical friends of the 
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editor. A new edition of colonel 
Mercer’s Poems has been likewise 
presented to the world, with some 
additional effusions of equal eles 
gance and polish with those that 
are already in the possession of the 
public. 

Of the rest, it becomes us to 
state that Mr. J. Belfour has pre- 
sented to us a small volume of 
* Fables on Subjects connected 
with Literature ;” which, we are 
told in the title-page, are imitated 
from the Spanish of Don ‘Tomas de 
Yriarte 5 but which, from an accue 
rate comparison with the origmal, 
we can truly aver have at times 
an imitation so slight and evas- 
nescent that we can scarcely trace 
it. “ Love-Letters to my Wife 3 
written in the Year 1789, by James 
Woodhouse :”? which rather evince 
that the writer has been a good 
and a happy husband, than a good 
or a happy poet; and which is 
meant to be btlowed by other vo- 
lumes of * Love-Letters,”’ in re- 
serve, if the present should meet 
with the success the author fondly 
anticipates. * Blickley Vale, with 
other Poems, by Nathaniel How. 
ard ;” a little volume, with fre- 
quent gleanings of the genuine 
rays of Apollo. ‘ Wallace, or the 
Vale of Ellerslic, with other Po- 
ems, by John Finlay :’? who seems 
to be so deeply immersed in the 
shades of the vale of Ellerslie, as 
to find * no light, but rathei dark- 
ness visible ;”” excepting, indeed, 
the borrowed lustre which, without 
any acknowledgment, he freely 
makes use of from the labours of 
more radiant bards. “ Poems 
Thomas Brown, M.D. @ vols. 
i2mo,” evincing a strange interes 


mixture of sense and nonsense; of 
power occasionally to excel, and 
occasi®nally to become worthless 
‘and insignificant; a warmth and 
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energy of imagination, and a want 
of taste and modulation. “ The 
Shepherd’s Boy; being Pastoral 
Tales: by William Day.”—Pusto- 
ral tales fit for shepherds’ boys 
alone. “ British Purity ; or, The 
World we live in: a Poetic Tale of 
two Centuries.”” A satirical attack 
upon modern times and modern 
politics, in easy rhyme, but not 
always allowing us to understand 
with ease the side of the question 
that ts meant to be ridiculed. “ In- 
vasion ; a Descriptive and Satirical 
Poem, by J. Amphlet,” who has 
been induced to anticipate his sub- 
ject, lest, in the event of its actually 
tuking place, he should « fall in 
the feld of honour unknown and 
unsung.” “ The Reign of Fancy, 
by the author of the Pleasures of 
Nature ;”? whom we understand to 
be Mr. Carey, and who has executed 
the poem before us upen the same 
scale of excellence as his past pro- 
duction. Aud The Grampians 
Desolate, by Alexander Camp- 
bell ;’? to which we cannot but 
wish success, as its profits are to be 
Appropriated to a most useful and 
benevolent institution for thecultiva- 
tion of waste land in the Highlands. 

Our dramatic productions for the 
year are altogetherephemeral—and 
ave scarcely designed, we should 
suppose, even by the authors them- 
selves for a longer term of exist- 
ence. They are, in almost every 
instance, moreover, written for pars 
ticular characters; a degradation 
to which the muse never should 
submit, and which, in times of 
greater energy and dignity, she 
never has done, nor ever will do. 
The only piece of this description 
which is entitled to particnlar 1o- 
tice is Mr. Cumberland’s Sailor's 
Daughter ;” a conjedy in tive act: 3 
in which, if we have few of the 
higher excellencies of the comic 
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muse, we have less mummery and 
extravagance than pervade the ge- 
neral efforts of the day. The rest 
it is sufficient to enumerate in a 
mere catalogue. “ Almahide and 
Hamet, a Tragedy, by Benjamin 
Heath Malkin, Esq.” 4 aa 
(alieré?) tyom Dryden’s “ Con. 
quest of Grenada.” “ The Recal 
of Momus: by Benjamin Thomp. 
son, Esq.” appropriately denomi- 
nated by the writer himself, 2 
bagatelle. “ The Paragraph; a 
Musical Entertainment in two 
Acts: by Prince Hoare :” a Pa- 
ragraph scarcely worth  inserling. 
* Guilty or not Guilty: by Tho- 
mas Dibdin :” designed altoge. 
ther for the stage, and filled with 
jokes, puns, and temporary allu- 
sions. ‘ The Sea-side Hero; a 
Drama in three Acts: by John 
Carr, Esq.”? ‘The Hunter of the 
Alps ; a Drama interspersed with 
Music: by Mr. Dimond, Jun.”— 
Pieces which prove that the au- 
thors are possessed of better powers 
than they have actually chosen to 
evince, “ The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter; a Comedy in five Acts: by 
A. Cherry, of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane :’’—evincing that the 
writer_has not been an unobservant 
student in his own profession: that 
he knows what comedy should con- 
sist of, and can occasionally draw 
characters with success.” ‘ The 
Counterfeit ; a Farce in two Acts: 
by Andrew Macklin.” « ‘T'wenty- 
One; an Operatic Afterpiece, im 
one Act: by James Wild.” “ Foul 
Deeds will Rise; a Musical Dra- 
ma: by S. J. Armnold:” of all 
which it is sufficient to observe, 
that such things ara. 

In our tales and novels we have 
been far more fortunate. M. Jaut- 
fret’s “ Travels of Rolando” have 
been translated from the French 
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the history of this fictitious charac- 
ter engages the reader in a tour 
round the world, it cannot fail to 
communicate to him knowledge of 
real utility, as wellas of considerable 
Variety, in a manner at once enter- 
tainirig and impressive. Of a de- 
scription not widely dissimilar is 
Miss Hamilton’s “ Memoirs of the 
Life of Agrippina,” which are de- 
signed, through the union of fiction 
and fact, to lead the young or the 
idle toa general knowledge of Ro- 
man history, customs, aud charac. 
ters during the zra of ‘Tiberius, 
We cannot, however, very cordially 
approve of this ingraft of imagina- 
tion upon historic truth ; being per- 
suaded that the impression hence 
produced upon the juvenile mind 
will be so considerable, that it will 
be difficult afterwards, even upon 
a recurrence to real history, to se- 
parate from the memory the de- 
tails of fact from those of fancy: 
and still less do we approve of the 
personage Miss Hamilton has 
chosen tor her hervine, whose real 
character, so far from correspond- 
ing, even in the main, with the ac- 
count of her in the Memoirs before 
us, Was in many instances in direct 
opposition to it.—M. Lantier’s 
« 'l'ravellers in Switzerland,” 
which we have formerly noticed 
with approbation in our depart- 
ment of Foreiga Literature, has 
been translated into our own 
tongue ; and ranks under the pre- 
sent description of publications. 
It agreeably developes, in an epis- 
tolary form, and by means of ima- 
ginary adventures, the history, pic- 
turesque scenery, customs and 
manners of the country to which 
it refers; and cannot fail to impart 
much useful instruction. To the 
same glass we may refer “ The 
Duchess of La Valliere ; an Histo- 
rical Romance,” translated from 


the French of Madame de Genlis, 
designed to delineate many of the 
transactions that characterized the 
age and court of Louis XIV.; and 
concerning which the author tells 
us, in the words of her interpreter, 
that “ history is very faithfully fol- 
lowed ;” since “ though we have 
added much, we have omitted no 
thing.” Much indeed is added 
which, in our judgment, ought not 
to have been; and far too much 
to allow the writer’s assertion— 
that “ history is here very taithe 
fully followed.” But we have al- 
ready noticed this work in its ori- 
inal form. 

Of tales or novels indebted solely 
to the imagination of the writer, we 
have to enumerate “ Heliodora ; 
or the Grecian Minstrel :” trans- 
lated from the German of Baron 
Goethe, which, if less impressive 
than “ The Sorrows of Werter,’’ 
produced by the same writer, is 
certainly of a less dangerous ten- 
dency. The work evinces the hand 
of a master; has a vast portion of 
bustle, involution, and soul-harrow- 
ing terror; but is spun out to too 
great a length, and hence becomes 
tedious towards the close. “ The 
Modern Griselda: a Tale, by Miss 
i-dgeworth.”—A tale designed to 
prove how easily it is possible for a 
woman who possesses the entire 
affections of her husband, to lose 
them by degrees in consequence of 
her’ own abuse of the power she 
has acquired ; and how dificult it 
is to recover what she His thus abe 
surdly thrown away. Miss Edge- 
warth Writes with her usual spirit 
and attention to real life—« Au. 
brey: a Novel, by R.C. Dallas, 
Esq.”’"—a novel well written, and, 
saving 2 few inconsistencies, re- 
plete with rood moral instruction. 
It is addressed to M. Bertrand de 
Moleville, of whiose political lw 
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hours, our readers may remember 
an Engfish version to have been 
made a few years since from M. 
Bertrand’s manuscripts ; and it is 
designed in some measure, 25 he 
tells us himself, to exhibit “ the 
wondertul resignation. and prus 
dence of every class of the emi- 
grants from France. In descti- 
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bing,”’continueshe,“thedifficultyof 
submitting to the reverses of fors 
tune, I recollected their accommo- 
dating their desires and wants to 
their means.” <A striking por- 
traiture of the late unfortunate 
Mr. Cowper is introduced into the 
body of the work, and not without 
considerable effect. 
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~ GERMANY, 


es \ GrocGrapuicat, Historical, 
£ and Political Description of 
the Empire of Germany, Holland, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Prus- 
sia, Ltalv, Sicily, Corsica, and Sar- 
dinia. With a Gazetteer of re- 
ference to the principal places in 
those Countries. Compiled and 
translated from the German. To 
which are added, Statistical Tables 
of all the States of Europe. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German of J. G. 
Boetticher, of Konigsberg. With 
a Supplementary Table, showing 
the changes since the commence- 
ment of the present War. Dedi- 
cated to their Majesties and Royal 
Family.” 24 Plans, and a three- 
sheet Map; Royal 4to. 500 pages; 
7.125. 6d.; or together with Capt. 
Chauchard’s Maps of the above 
Countries, on twenty-seven sheets 
folio, half bound, 8/4 8s Stock- 
dale, 1800. 

An zpology may seem necessary 
for inserting at this time a critique 
on a book published in 1800. But 
although this publication of Chau- 
chard’s Maps has acquired such 
well-merited and great celebrity in 
England, yet we had _ hitherto 
omitted to observe that it was ac- 
companied by the volume now un- 
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der our consideration; and maps 
i. general do not come within 
the meaning of our Register. 
At the present time, however, 
that the continental affairs of 
Europe attract the notice of the 
universe, by the tremendous posi- 
tions of the combined and French 
armies, our review of this per- 
formance will not, late as the pe- 
riod is, be altogether out of time. 
‘Lhe book commences with Ger- 
many, its situation, boundaries, 
extent, soil, and productions, which, 
being so well known, occupy a very 
small portion. The history which 
follows ts also concise, but extreme. 
ly satisfactory, and the arrange- 
ment is then continued in the fol- 
lowing order:—Population, lan- 
guage, commerce, universities, 
arts, sciences, &c.; form of go- 
vernment, and religions; division 
of the country into circles, and an 
account of each circle separately ; 
Bohemia, Moravia, Lusatia, and 
Silesia are succinctly described ; 
and the German history concludes 
with the independent districts be- 

longing to none of the circles. 
Upon a similar plan of arrange- 
ment the other countries are next 
sketched in outline, which, how- 
ever 
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ever, is rendered interes ting by the 
occasional record of historic tacts, 
yet recent in the recollection of us 
all, and which tend in a material 
degree to enliven the dullness of 
geographic: il nicety. In this part 
of the work is a most capital three- 
sheet map of Germany, Italy, &c. 
from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, ‘he mention in the title- 
page that this work was compiled 
and translated from the German 
excited some degree of surprise, at 
least, if nat of doubt; but when 
we had perused a few pages of the 
geographical reference or gazetteer 
of such places as appear upon the 
map, in letters of a moderately 
large size, all doubt was done 
away. We certainly had expected 
to have found this part of the work, 
in particular, little better than a 
servile copy ot the errors which 
(lisgrace every gazetteer extant, in 
England. Here indeed very great 
praise is due. We assuredly have 
no work in this part of Lurope 
that contains so accurate an account 
or the different districts, cities, 
towns, &c, of Germany and Italy; 
or, more correctly speaking, within 
the compass of the Londen edition 
ot Chauchard’s Maps, as this. The 
inaccuracies of former compilers 
here seem to have been all rectified; 
nor could it have been done with- 
out intense labour. We do not in- 
deed profess to have actually re- 
ferred to the map, to compare the 
longitude and latitude of every 
place enumerated in the gazetteer, 
but we have referred to a very 
great number, and find that the 
reference uniformly agrees with the 
map, which must, 1 ‘some respect, 
be considered as a corroboration, if 
net atest, of the accuracy of both, 
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With such a enide before them, 
itis by no means creditable to our 
moderna cazettecrists, that they 
daily tssue new editions, equally 
incorrect with those which have 
cone before, when, inasmuch as 
this book is concerned, they need 
only compare to correct. Inter- 
spersed throughout the “ oeogra- 
phical reference,” which is a term 
much too modest for the best ca 
zettcer that we have of the coun. 
tries it comprehends, are twenty- 
three plans of the principal cities 
and fortifications of the continent. 
That of the almost impregnable 
fortress of Mantua, though small, 
is by farthe best that we have met 
with in this country. They are all 
ona sufficient scale to convey satis- 
factory information to the mass 
of politicians who lay siege to forts 
in their closets, and manceuvre ar- 
mies at their breakfast tables. 

We now come to the statistical 
tables*, which form a valuable ad- 
dition, and, to use the words of 
the translator, who seems thorough- 
ly to understand the subject before 
lim, ‘* suggest a tew observations, 
which, as they might not at first 
sight occur to every reader, the 
translator thinks himself justified in 
laying betore the public. 

*’% The po} a nm, commerce, 
and wealth of most countries, are 
continually either on the increase 
or the decline. The nature of 
things preclu: Jes the possibility of 
their being permanent or long sta- 
tionary at any one point. 

“The boundaries and forms of 
government are not subject to that 
imperceptible and constant change 
which takes place in commeice, 
population, &c.; but on the other 
hand they are hable to sudden and 
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violent revolutions; and, in fact, 
such is the mutability of human 
affairs, that the most perfect and 
accurate statistical tables must, in 
the course of avery short space of 
time, become mcorrect. 

“ Our German author fixed on 
such a fortunate period for his com- 
pilation as may not probably occur 
again for many years, in conse- 
quence of the unexampled revolu- 
tions which, sinée that time, have 
taken place on the continent. 

** With respect to the present si- 
tuation of Europe, it must be re- 

arded as a temporary one; and as 
it has been the uniform practice of 
nations not to consider any aug- 
mentation or diminution of tern- 
tory as durable, until stipulated for 
or guarantied by a treaty of peace; 
upon the same principle it is im- 
possible to have any statistical ac- 
count posterior to the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. 

“For the above reasons these 
statistical tables may be considered 
as the latest that could be compos- 
ed; at the same time aware of the 
surprising changes which have 
happened since they were compiled : 
and with a view to give in one pub- 
lication every possible information, 
a table has been annexed, contain- 
ing accurate statements of the 
losses or acquisitions of Great Bri- 
tain, France, Germany, Holland, 
the Swiss cantons, and Sardinia; 
the Papal territory, and other 
states Of Italy; including Malta, 
Naples, Peland, Russia, Spain, 
and the Turkish dominicns in Af- 
rica; the changes in their govern- 
ment, revenues, forces, commerce, 
&c., wil the commencement of the 
campaign of 1789. So that, with- 
out making any alteration in the 
excellent tables of the German au- 
thor, the present state of Europe 
is exhibited as precisely as the fluc- 
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tuating and confused situation of 
affairs will admit of, or as the un- 
certain nature of the durability of 
such tables requires. 

“ Should Europe return to some- 
thing like its former situation, these 
statistical ttbles will be found an 
excellent guide in calculating theim- 
mense expense, devastation, and 
bloodshed, incurred by this hor- 
rible war ; for by their means En- 
rope, before and after it, may be 
compared and determined. But 
on the other hand, should it never 
return to a state similar to its for. 
mer one, it must be esteemed a 
fortunate circumstance that these 
tables were published previous to 
the destruction of that system 
which has prevailed for so many 
centuries, concerning which it will 
always be important to possess ace 
curate information. 

“As to the present state of Eus 
ropean nations, though very'change- 
able, it is extremely interesting, 
Great Britain, in particular, ap- 
pears as the most conspicuous 
figure in the grand picture of Eu- 
ropean politics. For her was re- 
served the glory of preserving Eu- 
rope, and all civilized society, 
trom the impious and fanatic at- 
tacks of furious anarchists; or, at 
least, of having almost singly, and 
insupported, made an attempt for 
that purpose, at an expense exceed- 
ed only by her resources, her tor- 
titude, and magnanimity. Thus, 
in the additional table, the increas- 
ing commerce, the great naval and 
military armaments o} Britain, &c. 
&c. are given with that accuracy 
which the importance of the sub- 
ject deserves.” 
~ An analysis has now been given 
of the contents of a book of great 
and gencral interest to this country, 
wherein every inhabitant not only 
possesses, but exercises, the ae 

« 
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of freely commenting upon the 
transactions, foreign or domestic, 
in which those who direct its FO- 
vernment, take, or are supposed to 

take, any part. We donot hesitate 
to recommend it to the perusal of 
our readers, the greater part of 
whom most prob: bly already have 
it in their possession, asa necessary 
appendage to the library of a poli- 
tical reasoner. 

Although the title might be 
thought to comprehend the utmost 
extent of what the work contains, 
that is by no means the fact. No 
inconsiderable portion of France 
is included in the alphabetical re- 
terence, as well as an account of 
the interesting isl: ail of M: uta, § &e. 

To sum up the whole merits of 
this work, the title promises no- 
thing that it does not perform most 
fully” ; and so accurate, extensive, 
laborious, useful, and minute a 
map of those vast territories was 
never before completed in the Bri- 
tish dominions, 

Were any thing yet requisite to 
stamp the authority and reputation 
of the maps, for accuracy ; it was 
done most unequivoc: ully by the 
Aacupuke Cuarvesot Austria, 
and GENERAL Moreau, when they 
concluded the armistice which pre- 
ceded the treaty of Luneville, 
made on the 9h of Febru: uy, 
1801. In one of the articles of 


74 


that armistice it was agreed that, 
should any dispute occur respecting 
the line of demarcation, it should 
be settled by a reference to C1au- 
chard’s Maps, which were thereby 
clearly held up to Europe as those 
upon which the greatest reliance 
might be placed. 

Tis Barranntc Majesty in- 
deed seems to have been impressed 


with a sense of the magnitude of 


the undertaking, for the su! DSCT Ips 
tion is not only honoured by nis 
GRACIOUS SANCTION, but also by 
that of HIS ROYAL CONSORT, BRO- 
THER, sister, and mdeed ant 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, amounting to 
twenty-four. The number of the 
other subscribers, amongst whom 
we observe the Archduke Charles, 
is about 3000. ‘The preface thus, 
with much propriety, concludes— 
«« Great, indeed, beyond all example 
has been the cuuntenance given to 
this undertaking, and equal to such 
encouragement is the publisher’s 
desire to evince that it has not been 
bestowed on an object unworthy of 
it.”” 

As this publication seems equally 
to belong to the domestic and fo- 
reign department of literat ire, and 
yet somewhat distmet fron both, 
we have preterred to introduce it 
under a separate head, rather than 
to infringe the uniformity of th: 
other classes. 
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Of the Year 1804. 





CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


E shall adhere to the plan 

pursued in our Register for 
last. year, and commence this de- 
partment with the literature of 
Germany. Professor Paulus has 
not onl published the fourth vo- 
lume of his “ Commentar iiber des 
Neuen Testamenis,”’ “Commentary 
on the New Testament; but has 
begun a second edition of the ear- 
lier volumes; so considerable has 
been the demand for this work. 
M, Paulus has been laiely, also, 
advanced to a professional chair 
in the University of Wirtzburg. 
M. Schweitzer of Ziirich is engag- 
ed in a new version of the New 
Testargent ; which, from the speci- 
men he has offered to the world, is 
likely to be a masterly perform- 
ance: we think, however, from a 
casual glance, that he will be 
found too much dependent upon 
Dathe. Professor Justi of Mar- 
burg his given a new translation of 
what he denominates the * Natio- 
nal Songs of the Hebrews :’’--an 
attempt which bears no inconsider- 
able resemblance to Mr. Green’s 
version of the “ Poetical Parts of 
the Old Testament,” bothimmanner 
and merit, excepting that it is less 
eomprehensive. M. Schuster, in 


imitation of Niemeyer, has pub. 
lished a work intitled “Aeltesten 
Sagen der Hebraer nach ihren 
Historischen und Praktischen Ge- 
haite,” *'’The most Ancient Tra- 
ditions of the Hebrews in an His. 
torical and Practical Point of 
View.” The traditions referred 
to extend ‘rom Gen. i. to Gen, xi. 
inclusively ; and several doubtful 
points are here followed up with 
no inconsiderable portion of critical 
acumen. M.Jahn of Vienna has re- 
published, with variousadditions and 
improvements, his “ iuleitung in 
die Schriften des AltenTestaments,” 
‘¢ Introduction to the Beoks of the 
Old Testament ;’”? while professor 
Schmidt of Giessen has brought 
forwards his “ Introduction to the 
New Testament.”? Thislast hasbeen 
acceptably received, and is wor- 
thy of the abilities we have ascri- 
ibed to this industrious theologian 
in our last retrospect. Professor 
Thiess has alse published, in his 
retirement at Holstein, the first 
part of a new Commentary on the 
Old Testament, of which we shall 
give a more detailed account when 
the work has made a further pro- 

gress. 
The inspiration of the sacred 
scriptures 





scriptures is not very fully contend- 
ed ior by the generality of the 
German divines. They are for 
the most part, and especially the 
scriptures of the Old ‘Testament, 
regarded as national songs, dithy- 
rambic effusions, aud tragments 
of national history, in which fable 
is often blended with fact, and 
mythology with real religion. Eich- 
horn, Rosenmiiller, and Paulus, 
overflow with this idea; and hence 
the Hebriaische Mythologie des 
alten und Neuen ‘l'estaments of 
professor Bauer of Altdori, “ The 
Hebrew Mythology of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments;” as also the 
« Excursen zum Buche Jonas,’ 
Remarks on the Book of Jonas,’ 
by M. Goldhorn of-Leipsic, designed 
to disprove the reality of the narra- 
tive, and to reB ard the whole as 
tradition. The high road to this 
sort of fancy was led by Mencdcl- 
sohn and other infidel Jews, w!i 
denied the truth of the first two 
chapters of the history, contaming 
the miracle of the prophet’ shaving 
been swallowed by an immense fish, 
and, upon his repentance, released 
fromit uninjured; and waspertected 
by Geddes and Eichhorn, who aban- 
doned thewhole as fictitious. In the 
same manner we havea “Sammlung 
abweichender Vorstellunge on der 
Neu-Testamentalischen Scriftstel- 
ler tiber einen und denselben geg- 
enstand,” Collection of Passages 
inw hich the Evangelists have given 
various Representations of the same 
Event ;” a book which surpasses 
Mr. Evanson’s * Dissonance of the 
Evangelists,” and seems to glory 
in every casual discrepancy, with- 
out any fair attempt at reconcile- 
ment. ‘Tending, or in our opinion 
tending, towards the same effect, 
M. Rosenmiiller has been engaged 
in disseminating Mr. Marsh’s ‘hy- 
pothesis. respecting a common and 
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original gospel anterior to those 
noW in existence, and from which 
the present were drawn as from a 

rumitive fountain: and as Mr. 

farsh did M, Eichhorn the honour 
to translate his Introduction to the 
New’ l'estamentinwo English, M. Ro- 
senmuller has returned the compl~ 
ment by translating Mr, Marsh’s s 
Notes and Additions into German. 
But it would be an endless labour 
to designate all the publications in 
the German and more barrage 
tonenes which colverge to the 
saine point of diminis Pal r, if not 
the authenticity, at least the credibi- 
jity, of the sacred Scriptures. 

That we may nor have to return 
to thesubject, we will here state that 
M. Matthawi ot Moscow has publish. 
ed a second edition of his “ Novum 
‘Testamentum Greeum 3” in which 
is laboured with some success, 
but with far too much acrimony, to 
prove that Griesbach has admitted 
cousiderably too lax an emendation, 
and 1 some measure dangerous to 
the common teat,into his cclebrated 
ei t.4>) (3) eCSDU h, met\ 
had obtained success enouyhiohave 
had ihe honout of a sccon editions 
as has also his v ry excellent and 
classica] antagonist, the latter pub- 
lished by Goschenot Leipsic: while 
Angusti,the coadjutor ot Griesbach 
at Jena, has ventured even beyond 

the foots: ( ps of his Cc olle agvue, and 
has presented to the world the 
Greek text of the Apocryphal books 

of the New Testament: another 
divine having previously printed 
the first fascicle of his “ Sammlung 
aller bis auf uns gekommenen Ape 
kryphiscen Bucher diesich nicht in 
der Bibel befinden,’ > «Collection of 
all the Apocryphal Books which 
have been preserved down to our 
own times, though rejected from 
the Bible.’”? We remember haviny 
scen a part of Josephus, and an. 
other 
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other writer or two of the same 
date, added .to these apocryphal 
books in one or two of the earlier 
catholic versions, but the translator 
before us does not push his labours 
to so considerable an extent, though 
he might with as much reason en- 
gage inthe one part of the plan as in 
the other. We forgot to mention 
m our last retrospect that M. 
Birch of Copenhagen has lately 
otfered a new Latin version of the 
New Testament; which has the 
gencral character of being a re- 
spectable performance. We have 
now to state that, smit with the 
sime passion for unauthenticated 
records, he has added to his edition 
a Codex Apocryphus Novi Testa- 
menti. 

Among the works which pretend 
to theological rather than to didlical 
ertttcism, properly so called, we 
should not forbear to notice the 
following. “Syst. Einleitung indi¢ 
Keligions-Philosophie,” “Systema- 
tic Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Religion,” by M. Stutzman of 
Gottineen—a work of some re- 
search, and which has acquired tor 
the author no inconsiderable por- 
tion of reputation. “landbuch der 
Krrchengeschichie,” “Compendium 
ot Ecclesiastical History,” by M. 
Schmid of Giessen whose abili- 
tres we have had former oceasions 
oi adverting to. Professor Plank’s 
* Geschichte der Entstehung und 
Ausbtidung der Christlichen Ge- 
felschaft’s vertasung im Romi- 
schen Staate,”? “ History of the 
Origin and Progressive Formation 
of the Constitution of the Chri- 
stan Caurch in the Roman Em- 
pire,” exhibiting an investigation 
extensively indagated, and libe- 
raily conducted.  Vates’s Syn- 
chronic ‘Tables of Church Histo- 
ry; “Scherer’s New Magazin 
tor biblical Literature,”’ printed at 


Srficenth, of his discourses. 
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Hesse Darmstadt, and generally 
approved by theological critics ; 
and “Ammon’s Geschichte der 
Praktischen Theologie” « History 
of Practical Theology,” from the 
Gottingen press; of which the first 
volume only has hitherto been 
published, and contains the history 
of Homiletics from the period of 
Huss to that of Luther. M. 
Sinsents of Zerbst has also pub- 
lished a small volume entitled 
‘“ Des Menschen im umkreise 
seiner Pilichten’? “Concerning Man 
in the Circle of his Duties,” iy 
which the morality of the chris. 
tian religion is accurately and per- 
spicuously displayed: M Bauer 
ot Altdorf has presented his “Bib. 
liche Moral,’? or, “Bible Mora- 
lity ; and a relation of the late 
M. Schmid of Jena, a posthumous 
volume of this justly celebrated 
rofessor, denominated “ Christ. 
liche Ascetics,” “Christian Asce- 
tics’——both tending to the same 
effect as M. Sinsenis’s work, and 
both possessed of considerable 
merit. 

The list of Sermons, whether in 
volumesor published singly, 1s very 
numerous; butfew of them are en- 
titled to distinct notice from their 
intrinsic merit. The relations of 
the late excellent Zollikofer, taking 
advantage of the popularity which 
is still attached to his name, have 
brought forth two additional vo- 
lumes. making the faurteeath and 
We 
trust they will here pause: for the 
volumes before us very clearly dis- 
cover that the study has been too 
closely gleaned for the fair reputa- 
tion of the author. M. Codllins’s 
« Amtsvortrege,” ‘Sermons OR 
various Occasions,” are elegant and 
impressive, but declamatory rather 
than argumentative. “ Sermons 


preached before their Prussian Ma; 


jestiesy 
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jesties, by M. Pischon ;” and “On 
Various, and Important Occasions, 
by M. Sack, chief preacher to the 
king at Berlin;” of which we 
prefer those by the latter writer, 
are more plain and simple in their 
diction, yet More earnest and ani- 
mated in the manner in which they 
are composed. M. Ammon of 
Gottingen, to whose indefatigable 
labours we have just paid a due 
tribute of respect, has also publish- 
ed an excellent volume of dis- 
courses, under the title of * Christ- 
liche Religions Vortrage im Geiste 
Jesu,’’ “ Christian Sermons in the 
Spirit of Jesus :’”’ while, for those 
who pretend to a greater degree of 
liberty in their explanation of cer- 
tain facts and doctrines in the Bible, 
M. Hefili of Dessau has submit- 
ted to the world his “ Vier Predig- 
ten ber die Protestantisch Christli- 
che Freihert,” “* Four Sermons on 
Christian Freedom in the Protest- 
ant Churches ;” and M. Drasecke 
of Molln, his  “ Predigten fir 
denkende verchver Jesus,” “ Sermous 
tor the free-thinking (or, as it is the 

fashion to denominate it among 
Sate rationel) Worshippers ot 
Jesus.” 

In our last retrospect we noticed 
that a spirit of liberality and in- 
tercourse was considerably increas- 
ing between the catholics and pro- 
testants of the German states: 
and we can now positively atirm, 
with no small degree of satisfac- 
tion, that various works have been 
brought forwards, and with con- 
siderable impression upon the pub- 
lic mind, for the express purpose 
of subverting a multiplicity of un- 
important differences between the 
two churches, and of mutually 
advancing their respective votaries 
to a state of nearer approximation. 
Professor Schlegal of Griefswald has 
led the way in this benevolent un- 


dertaking: and the cause hos 
been considerably assisted by M. 
Planke’s *Abriss einer Historischen 
und Vergleichenden Darstellung 
der Dogimatis chen Systeme,” “His- 
torical and Ce mparative Sketch of 
the Principal Christian Sects ;” M. 
Tittman’s “ Neueste Geschichte 
der Religion und ‘‘Theologie”’ 
“Newest History of Religion 
and Theology;” and various other 
publications of the same stamp, 
The catholics of Bavaria seem to 
have been most influenced by the 
discussion, and have made more 


considerable efforts to throw of 


the unessential but burdensome 
trappines and manacles of popery 
than those of any other electorate. 
In the mean time the Jesuits have 
sp-red no pains to revive their 
order, and the La-Trappists have 
boasted of having augmented their 
numbers. It has been the object 
of M. Wolf of Leipsic, to demon- 
strate the danger of enco raging 
the former, and of M. Lec lere, in 
his *Enthullten Trappisten,” to 
expose the mi ant hrops of the lat- 
rer 5 while, perhaps, with more 
considerable success than either, 
the liberal and learned Abbé Glaz, 
whose convent has lately been sup- 
pressed AmMone Many othe ‘Ts byt the 
express orderof hisrovernment, has 
in various publications endexvour- 
ed to tranquillize the consciences 
of the Monks and Nuns who have 
hereby been once more compelled 
to mtermix with the world, and 
has admitted that these institutions, 
though sometimes proa HUCt ve of 
good, were often semmaries eid 

asylums for almost every e vil. 
While such have been the vene- 
ral effects to harmonize catholics 
and protestants; attempts have 
not been wanting to lay the foun- 
dation for other accordances and 
wuions. Several schemes have 
beca 
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been advanced for assimilating the 
Roman Catholic church with the 
Greek; and still more for cement- 
ing the church of Calvin with that 
of Luther: a fact which is not 
unlikely to take place very speedily 


in Baden, under the auspices of 


the government itself, which has 
stept forwards to promote the pro- 
osed uniformity. M. Planke, who 
- taken an active part in the 
discussion of the subject, has en- 
tered at large into its difficulties 
and facilities in his work Uber 
die Trennung und Wieder-vereinig + 
ung” &e., “On the Separation and 
Re-union of the Principal Chris- 
tian Sects, withan Historic View 
of the Circumstances which gave 
rise to the Separation of the Lu- 
therans and Calvinists nGermany, 
and of the Attempts which have 
been made to re-integrate them.” 
The philosophy of the day, too, 
the pure criticism or transcendental 
philosophy of the different ramifi- 
cations of the Kantian school, has 
held out a friendly hand towards 
the professors of the Gospel ; who 
i) Many instances have too readily, 
we tink, accepted the protfered 
alliance: and hence the “Christian 
ithics” of professor Rostock, as well 
asthe “(Lehrbuch der Christlichen 
Moral,” “Elements of Christian 
Morals,” of professor Vogel, are ex- 
pressly iounded uponhuman reason 
as developed in the Kantian hypo- 
thesis. This, so far as we have exa- 
mined it, is an unton by no means 
likely tosubserve the cause of either 
sect: the gospel can gain nothing 
from trars-endental philoscphy,—nor 
can the latter amalgamate with 
the simplicity of the former as a 
sctence: they may both be profess- 
ed by the same man, and both be 
acted upon, as the same man may 
be a politician and a poet; but their 
iter marriage and assimilation can 


be productive of nothing bat con. 
tusion and discord. 

The idea of propagating. the 
gospel though foreign and bey 
rous countries seems to have been 
as prevalent in Germany, and the 
neighbouring countries of its north. 
ern borders as in England, In 
Various instances we believe that 
this benevolent object has been 
pursued conjomtly : and hence we 
have had, published in Low Dutch, 
by M. Brake, a Batavian divine of 
exemplary character, a collection 
ot Historic Memoirs relative to the 
Missionary Expeditions in Eng, 
land, Holland, and Germany, 
translated principally from English 
and German resources, The sect 
which has chiefly engaged in this 
pious office on the continent is the 
Moravian, or that of the United 
Brethern: their central point of 
assemblage is at Barby; and here 
it is that M. Risler has printed his 
“ Erzallungen aus der altern und 
neuern Geschichte der Bruderkir- 
che,’’ “Selections from Ancient 
and Modern Histories of the Uni- 
ted Brethren :” as also the regular 
narratives of the proceedings of 
the united bretheren in relation to 
their evangelical missions to the 
East indies, the sixtieth number ot’ 
which has already issued from the 
press ; and from which indeed the 
above selections of M. Risler have 
been chiefly extracted. It was 
from this church that the English 
evangelical missionary society re- 
ceived, if we mistake not, Dr. 
Vanderkemp who has been so suc- 
cessfully employed in its service, as 
we have already related, in the 
back settlements -of the Cape of 
Good Hope: and it is to this 
church also that the missionary 
society of the established church 
of England has applied for ad- 
venturous legates, 


While 
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While neither Spain, Portugal, 
nor Italy has offered us any thing 
worthy of individual enumeration, 
biblicism as a sctence has octupied 
but little attentionin France. The 
religion which has once more be- 
come an engine of this last state, 
has merely presented to the hands 
of its votaries new editions of 
books that were formerly inesteem, 
and of which many ought never to 
have sunk in the public estimation. 

We have had, oareae from an 
anonymous writer, a ‘ Sommaire 
des Principales Preuves de la Ves 
rité et de I’ Origine Surnaturelle 
de la Révélation Chrétienne,’’ 
« Summary of the Principal Proofs 
of the ‘Truth and Supernatural 
Origin of the Christian Religion ;” 
which is a serious and impressive 
publication ; rather too much tm- 
bued with a spirit of melancholy, 
apparently from personal suffer- 
ings during the late tremendous 
troubles in France, but not the less 
interesting, nor the less argumen- 
tative on this account. 

Nor ought we, by any means, to 
lose sivoht of M. Vailers’s “ Essai 
sur 1’ Esprit et l’influence de la 
Reformation de Luther,” * Essay 
on the Spirit and Influence of theRe- 
formation of Luther.” ‘This essay 
evinces considerable attention to 
the period of which it treats, and 
is drawn up with much strength of 
judgment as well as liberality of 
mind. It owes its birth to a prize 
question proposed by the National 
Institute to this effect ;—“* What 
has been the influence of the refor- 
mation of Luther upon the political 
situation of the different European 
states, and upon the progress of 
knowledge?’ Our author, far, how- 
ever, frombounding hisviews by the 
immediate gra of Luther, peeps 
considerably beyond into the grow- 
ing state and situation of Europe, 
by which alone Luther himself was 

l 


enabled to eXect his important and 
beneficial purposes. ‘“ The refor- 
mation itself,” sayshe, “isevidently 
nothing more than a necessary re- 
sult of other circumstances which 
preceded it ; anevent of thesixteenth 
century with which, to adopt an 
expression of Leibnitz, the fifteenth 
was pregnant, or, at most, the ca- 
taract of the’river.”” He divides 
his considerations into two heads: 
under the first contemplating the 
results of the reformation with re. 
spect to general politics; and, 
under the second, with respect to 
general literature and philosophy. 
That it was a fruitful source of 
many important changes both in 
the politics and literature of Eu. 
rope, and consequently of the 
world at large, we very readily 
admit ; but when the formation of 
the American republic, and of the 
present government in France are 
severally referred to it, as well as 
various other events almost as res 
mote 2nd unconnected, our readers, 
we believe, will be disposed to 
think with ourselves, that the 
learned writer has travelled in 
some degree beyond his record, 
and discovered a progeny for the 
reformation which it must find no 
small difficulty in being able to af- 
filiate.. 

Independently of this essay, M. 
Villers has also written, and ex. 
pressly, indeed, as an appendix to 
ity an * Esquisse de I’ Histoire de 
’ Eglise,” “* Sketch of the History 
of the Church, from its Founder 
to the Reformation.” In this 
dissertation, as in the former, there 
is more of politics than of religion : 
the characters ot our Saviour and 
of his aposles are drawn indeed, 
with decency and respect, but they 
are rather regarded as political 
than religious reformers; and a 
comparison is hence instituted, not 
between Christ and Moses, but 

between 
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between Christ and Jplius Cesar. 
A similar “ History of the Refor- 
mation’ has been published by 
professor Heeren of Gottingen, 
entitled « Kieine Historische Scrif- 


Church,” published anonymously: 
but chiefly ‘selected from Nelson’s 
excellent work on the same subject; 
«¢ A Companion to the Altar,” by 








ten ;” but its planembraces other 
reformations as well, 

Upen crossing the Atlantic, we 
perceive that America is still ra- 
ther supplied from the British press, 
than a contributor to the press 
from her own powers. Among the 
most important of her indigenous 
labours, wehaveto notice a posthu- 


mous publication of the “ Works of 
Dr. William Smith, late Provost of 


the College of Philadelphia,” in 


two volumes octavo, consisting of 


sermons, essays, and occasional eri- 
ticisms, many of which last might 
have been omitted without loss to 
any thing but the size of the vo- 
lumes:”’ “ A Companiontothe Fasts 
and Festivals of the Episcopal 


Mr. Hobart, considerably indebted 
to the same source: & An Ecclesias. 
tical History of New England,” 
designed chiefly for the use of the 
Baptist persuasion ; of which the 
author, Mr. Backus of Massachue 
sets, is a member, and to whose in- 
dividual concerns and afflictions 
it is limited: Dr. Young’s “ Uni: 
versal Restoration of all Men, 
proved by Reason, Scripture, and 
Common Sense,” which evinces 
more benevolence of heart than 
legitimacy of argument; and a 
few singke sermons: upon particu- 
lar cccasions, by Dr. Livingston, 
Dr. Moore, bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New York, 
Dr. White, and Mr. Alden, which 
offer nothing for individual detail. 














CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


rostHumMOovs History of 
_Medicine,”? in two volumes 
octavo, the work.of M. Tourtelle, 
Professor in the University of Be- 
sancon, and Professor in the School 
of Physic at Strasburg, has been 
published by his son. Its range is 
from the ortgin of medicine to the 
commencement of the eighteenth 
century ; and consequently merely 
retreads the ground which has 
been so frequently trodden over, 
and so minutely beaten before, as to 
leave scarcely any point of impor- 
tance to be gleaned of which the 
world has not been longin possession; 
and especially in consequence of 
the popular productions of Castel- 


lanus, Le Clerc, Freind, and Good. 
The history is divided imto the 
four periods; Ist, of the antients, 
comprising the entire space from 
the earliest annals of medicine to 
the commencement of the Arabian 
era; 2dly, the period that extends 
from the destruction of the Alex- 
andrian library in the sixth, to the 
beginning of the fifteenth contury ; 
3diy, from the beginning of the 
fifteenth to the close of the six- 
teenth century, and consequently 
including the first dawn of medical 
knowledge upon its resurrection, 
till it had acquired some consider- 
able pretensions to scientific ar- 


rangement: 4thly, the whole Pe 
e 
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the seventeenth century, com. 
prising the history of Van Hel- 
mont, Sanctorius, Des Cartes, Sy- 
denham, Mead, Hoffman, Boer- 
haave, Stahl, and other learned 
physicians of the same epoch. The 
work would have been more valu- 
able if it had extended a century 
lower; and its value would have 
been still further augmented, had 
it been less a biography of medical 
practitioncrs than a well digested 
history of the progress of medical 
science and opinions; ideas, how- 
ever, distinct in themselves, and 
which cannot,expediently, be treat- 
ed of in the same publication. 

M. Salmade, member of the aca- 
demic societies of sciences, natural 
history, and medicine, has com- 
menced a work of which the first 
volume only is announced, entitled 
“ Precis d’ Observations Practiques 
sur les Maladies de la Lymphe, 
&e.” “© Summary of Practical 
Observations on the Diseases of the 
Lymphatic Vessels, ou the Richets 
and Scrofula;”’ and M. Pomme hae 
re-edited, with considerable im- 
provements, two popular works 
first introduced to the public four 
or five years ago, the one entitled 
** Mémoires et Observations Cli- 
niques sur ? Abs du Quinquina ;” 
and the other “ Traite. des Affec- 
tions Vapeureuses des deux Sexes ; 
ou, Maladies Nervouses; vulgaire- 
ment appellées Maux des Nerts.” 

M. Brieude, of the Medical So- 
ciety of Paris, has published, in two 
volumes octavo, “ A Treatise on 
Phthisis Pulmonalis:’” in which 
he directs his chief attention to the 
origin of the complaint. He then 
divides it into acude and ¢hronic with 

regard to the duration of the dis- 
ease, and trucheal and puwmonary in 
relation to its particular seat. His 
Thesaurts Medicaminum is but 
small, aad for the most part feeble, 
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excepting when he recurs to mer- 
cury, which in its murtaticstate,and 
exhibited in the form of syrup, he 
regards as highly efficacious in 
stimulating thesecretory organs, Tee 
moving obstructions in the lungs, 
and resolving tubercles of every 
dind: he hence believes it to be 
highly beneficial in every specics 
and stage of the disease, excepting 
the colliquative. Into its dilierent 
species, however, he has not entered 
with any accurate diseriminauon $ 
and he is palpably defective im the 
science of pneumatic chemistry. 

M. Reich’s “ Treatise on Fevet 
and its general Treatment,” pub 
lished oriyinally in the German 
tongue, has been translated into 
Latin by M. Kolreuter, and printed 
at Carlsruhe. The translator has 
appended four excellent memoirs 
ot his own ; on vital power; on 
certain cases of osutladanaticlens 
on delirium and mania; on epide- 
mic putrid fever. 

In our last retrospect we no- 
ticed that the Brunonian or rather 
Brownéan hypothesis had con- 
tinued to excite much controversy, 
not only in Germany, but in Italy. 
aud Spain. In the first of these 
countries the dispute is still pet. 
severed in with unabating «cri- 
mony: yet so many forcible objec- 
tions have been offered against it, 
that it isprofessed by few of its vota- 
ries without some degree of moditi- 
cation, Roschlaub, Frank, Pfaff, and 
Van Hoven, are amongstte warm- 
est of its adherents : while professor 
Kilian of the university of Bamberg 
has been fighting it, not merely 
by general opposition, but byadvan- 
cing the very questionable theory of 
Schelling as a more rational and 
intelligible system. This Scbellin- 


tan system has also been started 
in Sweden by M. 'lroxler, a physi- 
cian of some celebrity, who finished 
his 
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his academical studies at Jena, in 
a work entitled “ Versuche in der 
Organischen Physic,” Essays 
on Organic Physics.”’ It is here, 
likewise, designed to combat the 
Brownean hypothesis of excita- 
bility. 
From various observitions in 
rofessor Meizger’s “ Gericht- 
lichinedecinteche Abhandlunger,”’ 
“ Dissertations on Medical Juris- 
prudence,” and more especially in 
an express treatise on the danger 
of the yellow fever of America 
spreading in Europe, and the most 
effectual means of preventing it, it 
should seem that the idea that this 
dreadful malady is not contagious, 
or in other words that it is a mere 
topical or acclimating affection, is 
not the general opinion of the con- 
tinent. We perceive in America, 
« A Collection of Facts; inter- 
spersed with Observations on the 
Nature, Causes, and Cure of the 
Yellow Fever,’ by Dr. Ruston; 
written with a view of confirming 
the same opinion. This work, 
however, which is published in the 
form of letters to the inhabitants 
of the United States, and has only 
clesed what the author calls his 
first part, has now no prospect of 
being completed, in consequence of 
his premature death. The work 
mstitutes a comparison between the 
yellow fever and various other 
plagues and pestilences, from that 
of Athens described by Thacy- 
dides, to that of London in 1665. 
The cow-pox does not appear to 
have excited quiteso much perturba- 
tion in other countries, as ithasdone 
of late in England: it seems to be 
advancing with an easy and gra- 
dual progress; yet its inefficiency, 
together with a variety of evils de- 
pendent upon it, have been at- 
tempted to be exposed by Dr. 
Caldan, nm a memoir read before 
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the academy at Padua, exhiblting 
a variety of unsuccessful cases that 
had occurred in the Friuli. This 
memoir, however, has been replied 
to with some warmth by Dr. Deme. 
trio Neranzi of Padua, Drs. Miotti 
and Mazzaroli of Udina, and espe- 
cially Dr. Pegrani of the same 
place in his Ragguaglio della Vac- 
cina in Friuli. It is the object of 
the combatants to prove that the’ 
evils referred to by Dr. Caldan had 
no existence, or were much exag- 
gerated in his relation of them. 
A litdle opposition appears also to 
be still exhibited in France, as we 
judge trom various publications 
which have reached us, and especi- 
ally “ Ouelques Observations im- 
portantes,” &c.  Seweral curious 
and important Observations rela- 
tive to the Vaccine Inoculation in 
particular and the Medical Art in 
general,” by M. Jonard, an inteili- 
gent physician of the department 
of the allies. M. Jonard is a most 
strenuous advocate for the Vaccina; 
he combats every mischief which 
is said to attach to it; and not only 
denies that it ever can lay the 
foundation of any secondary com- 
plaint, but asserts that it facilitates 
and effects a cure of pre-existmg 
maladies. The sober defenders of 
the practice will not, however, be 
obliged to him for this sort of un- 
necessary and iniudicious support. 
« Lecons du Cit. Boyer sur les 
Maladies des Os,” The Lec- 
tures of M. Boyer on Diseases of 
the Bones.” This is an useful prac- 
tical work in two octavo volumes, 
drawn up by M. Richeraud, at 
the lecturer’s express request, and 
digested into a regular treatise. It 
is divided into two parts: the first, 
offering an account of the diseases 
which affect the substance and con- 
tinuity of bones; the second, such 


as attack their articulations or con 
nexicn. 
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nexions. The best chapter is on ths 
white-swelling. Tn that on necro- 
Sis, the authors discover a palpable 
Inacquaintance with Mr. Russell’s 
veluable treatise on this subject. 

M. Vincenzo Malacerne ct Pa- 
dua, in his ** Ricordi dell’ Anato- 
mia, Chirurgice, &e.”” “ Records 
Anatomical and Chirurgical re- 
specting the Head and Neck,” has 
discovered himself to be an excel. 
lent anatomist and a skiltul opera- 
tor. The present work, which 
coniptises two volumes octavo, In- 
cludes several minor publications 
by the same author of an antertor 
date. In the first section of the 
frst volume he treats of the exter- 
nal parts of the head: and of the 
internal in the second. ‘The same 
order ts pursued in the second vo- 
lume, with additional and minuter 
remarks. 

In Germany, M. Blumenbach 
has completed and published his 
‘“¢Manual of Comparative Ana- 
tomy,” which, if not equal to the 
more operose works of Camper and 
Cuvier, will be found highly useful 
as a book of easy reference 3 and M. 


Sommering has published a set of 


exccllent plates of the human eye, 
“ Teones Oculi Humani.” M. The- 
low ot Erfurt has commenced a 
series of “ Descriptions of remark- 
able pathologico-anatomical sub- 
jects,’ under the title of « Beschre- 
lungen Merkwirdizer Pathologisch- 
anatomischer Gegenstunde,” of 
which the first number only has 
been offered to the public: and 
society of able practitioners have 
ven notice of publishing, at 
[alle, a “ Journal for Anatomica! 


Varieties.’ The cranioscopy of 


Dr. Gall seems to be gaming credit 

on the continent althous h with 

various modifications. ‘The chief 

publications on this subiect are by 
180+, 





Hagedorn, Leune and Walther ; to 
which may be added the anatomi- 
cal figures of Loder, which are now 
completed, and cannot but be ac- 
ceptable to the medical and chi- 
rurgical student. 

In the field of pharmacy we meet 
with little worthy of distinct enu- 
meration. M. Tromsdorf of Er- 
fuhrt has republished his “ Lehr- 
buch der Pharmaceutischen Che- 
mie.” & M anual of Pharmaceutie 
Chemiustr ys ‘as alse his “Ap otheker- 
schule” “ Tabular Instructions for 
Apothecaries ;? and M. Bucholz 
of the samecity has edited his“ Gen- 
dris der Pharmacie, &c.”? © Ele. 
ments of Pharmacy in conjunction 
with Chemistry:’”’ but there is little 
in cither that can promise them an 
extensive or preseminent fame. 
There is something more valuable 
in M. Rivet’s “ Dictionnaire Rai- 
sonnés de Pharmacie.” & De- 
seriptive Dictionary of Chemical, 
Theoretical, and Practical Phar- 
macy,” published in two volumes 
at Paris, and which might per- 
haps answer in an English ver- 
sion. M. Parmentier has also 
compiled his “ Code Pharmaceu- 
tique,” for the use of the civil 
ho: pitals, by order of the minister 
of the mterior: but it is in many 
respects unworthy of his abilities. 
The divisions are the usual ones: 
the list of materia medica pre- 
cedes: the oflicinal preparations 
tollow ; and what the French style 
the mazisral constitute the next 
class. M. Parmentier has offered 
his reforms with a timid and spar- 
ing hand, but his introductions to 
the different classes of medicines 
will be found valuable. M. Beau- 
poil has published some tmportant 
in Inq ies [#6 Recherches Medico- 
Chimigues’’) into the Virtues and 
Principlesof Cantharides,” in which 
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he has successfully followed up the 
experiments of ‘Thouvenel intro- 
duced into the Annals of Chemi- 
strv, Wewish much that we had 
space Or time to analyse these use- 
tul indagations. 

In scientific and practical che- 
mistry, M. Cadet has published an 
able dictionary in four volames 
octavo. It includes the new the- 
ories and language, and on these 
accounts ts superior to the present 
Chemical Dictionary of our own 
countryman Nicholson. The Paris 
‘¢New Dictionary of Natural 
History” is also completed. It ex- 
tends to twenty-four octavo vo- 
lumes; and is not more full than 
interesting. 

The favourable report of M. 
La Croix to the National Inst- 
tute, upon the merits ot S. Danda- 
Jo’s “ Fondamenti della Scienza 
Chimico-Physica.”’ « The Founda- 
tions of Philosmphic Chemistry ap- 
plied to the Formation of Bodies, 
and the Phenomena ot Nature,’’ 


has produced a second edition of 


this excellent workat Milan. Pro- 
tessor Winter] has published a 
smaller and more practical work at 
Pest, in Lower Hungary, entitled 


* Introduction to the Chemistry ef 


the Nineteenth Century 3”) which 
would be more valuabie, if several 
ot the results iv contains were less 
suspicious, and the author’s boast 
of converting flint mto  pot-ash 
could be supported by sufficient ex- 
periments. 

Gmelin of Gottingen has also 
re-imprinted his very useful “Grun- 
driss,”’ or “Outlines of Chemistry :”’ 
Scherer’s Chemica! Jonrnal is en- 
titled to respectable notice; but 
above all the * Allgemeines Jour- 
natder Chemie,” “ General Jour- 
nal ot Chemistry, by M. ‘l'romms- 
dorff, which is to be occastonally 
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enriched by contributions from 
Klaproth, Hermbstadt, Scherer, 
Richter, and others of equal cele. 
brity. 

The science of Galvanism has 
been tollowed up in Germany in 
many instances with considerable 
success ; but from the mere love 
of novelty and an undue force of 
magination it has absurdly, at 
times, been confused with Perkin. 
ism and animal magnetism. ‘The 
best histories of Galvaniem and 
its most extraordinary experiments 
have been compiled by ‘Tromms- 
dorff and Pfaff. 

Spalanzani’s posthumous, bit 
very valuable “ Memoirs on Re- 
spiration,”’ published at Geneva, by 
M. Senebier, we have already no- 
ticed in our account of its English 
version. No work in hatural his- 
tory has lately appeared before us 
possessed of equal merit, both on 
account of accuracy and extent of 
experiment, and ingenuity of rea- 
soning. Sonnini has been long 
engaged in publishing a new edi- 
tion of  Buffon’s Natural His- 
tory ;" it is now nearly completed, 
and will extend to, at least, a hun- 
dred-and-twenty octavo volumes. 
He has been fortunate in his coad- 
jutors: and the additional matter 
brines down this comprehensive 
compilationto the latest discoveries. 
M. Lacépede, who found himselt 
incapable of introducing the whole 
of his observations upon cetaceous 
fishes in his general ichthyologic 
system, has now published the 
“ Natural History” im a separate 
work. The whale or cetaccous 
class forms a connecting link be- 
tween other classes of fishes and 
the mammalia: while their ele- 
mient is that common to the former, 
their structure corresponds to that 
of the latter. M. Stcinbuch of 

Furth 
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Furth, in his “ Analecten Neur 
Beobachlungen, &c.”” * Collection 
of New Obser vations and Inquiries 
in Natural S$ Science ell las trh di fen, 
sed haud aquis pussibus, in the 
path of Spelanzant: he has viven, 
however, an account of anothet 
vibrio; and some not unimport- 
unt obserwations on the revivilica- 
tion of animals dried for six months, 
From the MSS. of the late profes. 
sor Hermann of Strasburg, a fasci- 
cle of Zoological Observations,” 
nad another ot _ Apterologic Me. 
mwvirs,”’ have been published, con- 
taining many valudble notices. 
M. Ochsenmeimer has given a mi- 
nute description of the “ Schmet- 
terlinge Sachsens,’’  Papiilions 
of Saxony ;” and M. _— the 
votary of Schelling, a “ Pilanzen 
und Vhier-Phy sio Sale? ? « Physio- 
lovy of Animals and Plants.” 

‘Lhe laws and strueture of vege- 
tables have been investigated in a 
variety of excellent public: tions. 
The © Illustrationes Plantarum im- 
periecte vel nondum coynitarum,” 
by M. Pallas, ts a work highly 
creditable to his industry. Wilde- 
now has added several admirable 
opuscules to his tormer labours: 
the “ Hortus Berolinensis’” is 
growing considerably under his 
hi: inds: he has written a most en 
tertaining * Introduction to the 
Study of Botany without aGuide,” 
“« An letiung zum selbstudium 
der Botanik,” as well as a book en- 
titled “ Botanik fur Frauersim- 
mer,” “ Botany for the ladies.” 
Professor Spret ngel ot Halle has 
published volume the t] oe 8 "4 his 
“ Anleitung zur lenntuiss det 
Gewichse,” “ sa i és the 
Knowiedge of Plants;” which con- 
tains observatians upen the a ypto- 
gramia. M. Kohli wise has given 
an egtensive “ Description of Poi- 


soncus Plants,’ aud hus success. 





fully emp yed the new invention 
of marble plates for his drawings. 
M. ‘Thomas: has produced trom 
the Paris press the first number of his 
os Histoire de V ec rer: LUX, &.”" lis. 
th ry ol “Ve ret ables collected i the 
Islands ot Nta iritius and Beurbon.’”’ 
This nuniber contains ten plants: 
and the author’s object is to dee 
scribe and delineate the figures 
ot such only as constitute new gee 
nera, or render the genera of ante- 
rior wuthors more perfect. Irom 
the pen of M. Ventenat we have ree 
Cer ed a wery choice and valuable 
work in his “ Description of Plants 
either entirely new or hitherto but 
little known, cultivated in the Gar- 
den of J. M. Cels, with figured 
Piates.”? The proprietor and de- 
scrtber are both members of the 
national institute: the former has 
been engaged during the last thirty 
years in procuring exotics from 
every region at a vast expense, 
and he has been highly successful. 
The work consists of ten fascicles, 
each ot which offers ten distinct 
plants: they are exquisitely de- 
nigued by Redorité, and engraven 
as well b y Sellier.s We omitted to 
notice im our jJast Register that 
Dr. Barton, one of the professors 
in the university of Pennsylvania, 
had consented to compress and re- 
arrange his lectures on the vege- 
table kingdom, and to publish 
them under the title of * Elements 
ot Botany,” Jt is a work ot Cone 
siderable ability, and we have met 
with none that conters more credit 
on American literature. We have 
now to notice that it has smce been 
re-edited in our oWn count y» by a 
gent leman weil qualified for the 
task, v ho has appended an addition 
of British caamples, and occasional 
notes. but the most important 
work which has reached us upon 
this subiect, elther from the old or 
f@% the 
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the new world, is M. Mirbell’s 
Traité d’ Anatomie et de Physiolo- 
gie Végétales. The new tacts it 
unfolds, and especially from the 
unpublished observations of Hum. 
boli, are equally curious and im- 
portant; and, though in itself but 
# inanual extending to not more 
than two volumes in octavo, it sup- 
plies, by its comprehensive survey, 
the deliciences of Du Hamel and 
Senebier.. ‘he first volume and 
part of the second contain the ana- 
tomy and physiology of vegetation. 
A methodic vocabulary follows ; 
and the work closes with a satisfac. 


tory explanation of the systems of 


‘Tournefort, Linnéus, and Jussieu. 
A third volume is promised, which 
13 to unfold a history of botanic 
science, and offer various criticisms 
on the different systems advanced. 

In the department of mineralogy 
the public is largely indebted to M. 
de Launy, for‘his very excellent 
“ Mincralogie des Anciens;” lately 
printed at Brussels, in two volumes 
vctavo. The author takes a wide 
and elaborate retrospect of all the 
knowledge of the antients, not 
only on the subject of mineralogy, 
but on every thing connected with 
it. He steers a middle course, in 
many of his opimions, between Buf- 
fon and Gmelin. We have only 
to wish that his arrancement had 
been a little more perfect. Hatiy’s 
“ Mineralogie,”’ so higily entitled 
to be naturalized in every lan- 
guage of polished life, has been 
rendered into German by M. Kar- 
stem, member of the board of 
mines at Berlm, and could not have 
fallen to the hands of a more 
able translator. Professor Ludwig, 
of Leipsic, has published 2 “ Hand- 
buch de Mineralogie,”  Com- 
pendium of Mineralogy ;” and 
the “ Anfangsgriinde der Minera- 
logie”’ of the same philosopher, has 
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reached a second edition, which is 
augmented by the latest discovee 
ries, and is hence rendered one 
of the most useful books in the 
science. M. Schwabe, of Jena, has 
written a neat “ Einleitung,” « In. 
troduction to the History of Mine. 
ralogy,’”’ in which a variety of im- 
portant questions are proposed and 
perspicaciously solved. M. Ber- 
trand, whose labours, often valua- 
ble but more trequently fanciful, 
we have had numerous occasions of 
adverting to, under the title cf 
«© Nouveaux Principes de Géologie, 
Mineralogie,” &c. “New Principles 
of Geology, Mineralogy, Physical 
Geography, compared with, and 
opposed to the Systems of Antient 
und Modern Philosophers to the 
‘Fume of Delametherie,”’ has at- 
tempted to mtroduce a new general 
theory, Which ts rather Neptunian 
than Plutonic, or in other words, 
rather inclines to that of aqueous 
solution than vitreous fusion. Itis 
pleasantly composed, but bears the 
coimnton characteristics of his prior 
works. 

Agricultural chemistry is con- 
siderably indebted to M. Hermb- 
stadt, of Berlin, for a collection he 
has Jately made of the best original 
German, or translated treatises 
upon this subject. M. Leopold, im 
his “ Agricola,” has also furnished 
a work of considerable excellence, 
comprisipg every branch of rural 
economy: upon which department 
M. Gaudich has likewise published 
his fourth volume, entitled « Neber- 
sicht der ganzer Landwisthschaft,”’ 
« Untire Survey of Agriculture ;” 
and M. Pross, the sixth volume of 
his Handbuch, or “ Manual of Prac- 
tical Husbandry ;” the progress 03 
which works it is now sufhicient to 
observe without criticizing their 
merits. But it is impossible to pre- 
sent even a catalogue of all tle 

publications 
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pablications of this description en- 
titled to notice which have appear- 
ed on the continent as general sy- 
stems, oras relating to dj stinct elec- 
torates or provinces. Sufhee it to 
say, that we have met with few 
remarks that can afford much in- 
formation to our own agriculturists, 
who appear to excel the diierent 
nations on the continent in nothing 
more than in their general tillage 
and husbandry. In Mecklenbure, 
Livonia, Bohemia, and many other 
domains, we are happy to perceive 
the establishment of agricultural 
societies, in some measure similar 
to the institution of our own board, 
and actuated by the same laudable 
and benevolent spirit. 

In the important science of in- 
land navigation, we meet with 
no attempts equal to those in 
our own country; nor with many 
on that of external navigation en- 
titled to very minute attention. 
S. Amoretti, the librarian of the 
Embrosian library at Milan, has 
touched upon the former im his 
“Viaggio de Milano a tre Laghi, 
&e.”? “ Journey from Milan to the 
three Lakes, Major, Lageno, and 
Como, and the surrounding Monn- 
tams.”” His maps are clear and 
well designed, and his description 
of the lakes and rivers appears to 
be accurate as well as entertaining. 
Upon the latter subject we ought 
not to suppress from our notice 
« he Journal of Andrew Ellicott, 
late Commissioner on bel:alt of the 
pea States, during the Years 

1796—1800, tor determining the 
bound: iry between the United 
States and the Possessions of his 
Catholic Majesty in) America.’ 
This work ts rep}ste with maritime 
observations of high interest and 
importance. The route pursued 
by Mr. Ellicott was from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg, on the Ohio, the 


extent of which river he — 
till its Junction with the Missis- 
sippi: thence to Nanchez, whose 
inhabitants are described at some 
length, and apparently with much 
fidelity; from Nanchez to New 
Orleans » the island and city of 
which, it seems, forms no part of 
the territory ceded by France and 
Spain to North America; and 
from Nev Ww Orles ms along the Sword 
line on the Mol » throw: rh Pensa. 
cola, to the C me ttnhocha. Our 
traveller lastly descended the river 
St. Mary, and returned home by 
the € ‘'arolinas. We have be en pare 
ticular in deline uti this re ute, he- 
cause !t is little known to-our hom 9 
lish geor apher: : and a ce sulta. 
tion of the book that contains it 
may furnish our chartists with 
much accuracy, as well as m ny 
valuable ot Indced we have 
seen no transatlantic meritime jour- 
nal possessed of any thing like the 
merit of the present, : since the pub. 
lication of Mr. M. icke zie *s Vor ine 
and Discoveries. The foll: wing 
account of a symbolic intercourse 
between Mr. Nolan, who accompa- 
nied our author from New Madrid 
to Massao, and certain wild hordes 
of Amertcan Indians, whose oral 
language has never been studied 
by Eur peans, 1s too curious to be 
pretermitted. Su ‘ a languare 
by signs might mm all proba! \, lity 
he per: ected bv at Litt le areata , 
and rende ven high Lh usef 1} tom 
kind at-large. “ While in out 
camp he observed a number of {n- 
dians who were from te west side 
cf the Mississip!, and spoke to 
them in the several languages w: 
which he was acquainted ; but they 
could not understand him: hethen 
addressed them by sign: , to which 
ihey immediately ; rm plied, and cone 
versed some time with apparent 
ease and satisfaction. This was 
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the first time I had either seen cr 
heard of this curious langnage ; 
and, being led by curiosity to speak 
to Mr. Nolan uponthe subject, he in- 
formed me that it was used by many 
nations on the west side of the Mis- 
sissipi, who could only be under- 
stood by each other in that way ; 
and that it was commonly made 
use of in transacting their national 
concerns, <A vocabulary of part of 
this curigus language has been sent 
to the Ameyican Philosophical 
Society, by William Dunbar, esq. 
of the Mississipi territory. and 
contains a much more particular 
account of it than I could give,” 
Before we quit the department of 
eography we will mention that 

fr. Pinkerton’s valuable work 
upon this subject has been re-edited 
in Philadelphia, and with very con- 
siderable additions and improye- 
ments in those articles that relate 
to the United States, and the /\me- 
rican continent at large, through 
the assistance of Dr. Barton, to 
whose abilities we have already paid 
a due tribute of respect: that in 
Germany new and very amended 
editions, including the latest disco- 
veries, have appeared of the geo- 
graphies of Fabri and Gaspari: 
and that at Paris 2 good geogra- 
phic and statistic atlas of France, 
divided into its hundred-and-eight 
departments, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, has been published under 
the direction and superintendence 
of the Messieurs Brion, father and 
son; while M. Mentelle, of the na- 
tional institute, continues his volu- 
minous work entitled “ The Ma- 
thematical, Physical, and Political 
Geography of every Part of the 
Vorld.” This last ts published in 
\umbers, which have already com- 
piste’ not less thaneigA‘cen yolumes, 
Svo. independently of a supplemen- 
tary atlas, which is infolio. It ape 
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ears to possess the merit of ‘ac. 
curacy and great research. 

In the class of astronomy we ob- 
serve that M. Burja has published 
the fourth volume of his compre. 
hensive and valuable “ Course” of 
this science; that M. Von Zach 
has opened a “ Monathliche Corre. 
spondenz,” for the purpose of cir- 
gulating the earliest intelligence of 
all astronomic discoveries; which 
has the prospect of being ably con- 
ducted, and amply enriched from 
many of the best sources: and that 
baron Von Zach, director of the 
royal and endowed observatory of 
Seeburg, near Gotha, has presented 
to the public a very able and ela- 
borate work in his “ Astronomische 
der Sonne in Zeit, sur Verwand- 
lung der Sternzeit in Mittlere Son- 
nenzeit,”? ** Astronomic Tables of 
the mean and direct Ascension of 
the Sun in Time, for the Purpose 
of changing Steliar into mean So. 
lar 'Time.’? ‘To these solar tables 
are appended two supplements, and 
a catalogue of the fixed stars as 
completed in 1792, after minute 
attention to them for several years. 

The department of architecture 
and perspective do not appear to 
have been much enriched by any 
distinct labours directed to them 
during the period before us; yet 
we perceive many valuable hints 
communicated in the “ Sammlung 
Niitzlicher aufsiitze und Nachrich- 
ter die bankunst betreffend,”’ “ Col- 
lection of useful Tracts and Intel- 
ligence relative to the Science of 
Architecture,”? published annually 
by the royat board of architecture 
at Berlin; the communications ot 
which have now extended to a fifth 
volume. 

Military tactics have been far 
more productive. We cannot stay 
to notice all the publications on 
this subject which have fallen with- 
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ja the range of our acquaintance. 


The following, however, we must 
not omit: “ The Memorial To- 
pographique, et Militaire, . &c.”’ 
“ A Topographic and Military 
Memoir, pobliched by the Dépot 
de la Guerre.’”’ It is a periodical 
work, and the number before us, 
the first, contains various import- 
ant contributions. A journal of 
this kind, properly conducted, 
might surely be successful at the 
present moment in our ewn coun. 
try. Col. Von Gross has given us 
a treatise “ Uber die Hohere Tak- 
tik, On Superior ‘Tactics ;”? mean- 
ing the higher and more important 
branches of the science, in which, 
from an able survey ot the military 
transactions of the last war, he 
points out a variety of changes 
which appear to have become ab- 


solutely necessary. M. Seume, 
formerly an officer in the Russian 
service, already known by the 
duction of several useful treatises, 
has in some measure followed the 
example of M. Mongéz, of the na- 
tional institute, with respect to na- 
val tactics, and in a dissertation, 
“ Uber die Bewaffnung,” recom- 
mended the reintroduction of many 
of the weapons of the antients. 
Count de Rocheaymont has written 
a useful elementary book, entitled 
* Introduction a l’Etude de l’Art 
de la Guerre ,”’ and professor Hel- 
wig of Brunswick, a more scientific 
and elaborate performance, which 
he has denominated “ Kriegspiel,’’ 
or © The Game of War ;” a per- 
formance which extends to the 
whole scale of its operations, as 
well defensive as offensive. 








CHA 
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des plus anciens Peuples 
de |’Europe puisée dans leur vraie 
Source,” “ Origin of the Gaulois, 
the most antient of the European 
Tribes, drawn from unquestionable 
Authority, by Latour d’Auvergne- 
Corret, chief Grenadier of the 
French Republic.” This is a post- 
humous work; for the author, or 
pretended author, Was kiiJed in the 
battle of Eberkausen in 1800. ‘l‘he 
people to whom it refers are the 
Bas - Bretons, or inhabitants of 
Lower Bretagne, in the north-west 
corner of France, and were united 
to the French crown in- 1582. 
‘Lhere is no doubt that they were 
originally a branch of the common 
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family of the Cymri, who are gene- 
rally supposed to have descended 
in a direct line from Gomer, whose 
name ts easily convertible into this 
patronymic appellative. It is truly 
extraordinary, however, that the 
Lower Bretons constitute the only 
remain of a Cymric lineage on 
the continent: and it is hence 
doubtful whether this part of France 
was first peopled from Wales or 
Treland, or afforded migrations to 
the two latter countries as from a 
parent stock. ‘There is much fan- 
cy in the book before us, and but 
little substantial fact; and what is 
of more consequence, there is much 
error and contusion of tongues and 
nations. The writer has read 
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about scalds and bards, about Os. 
sian and the Edda, about FErse and 
Runic, Scandinavian and Gaélic; 
but he has confounded the whole 
of his reading and researvhes in 
the most extraordinary manner we 
have ever met with. It possesses 
a vocabulary of simple Breta 
terms which seems, in a cnaaites, 
abie degree indeed, to be ‘drawn 
up from Pelletier, but is neverthe- 
less useful in the way of compari- 
son: against these simple terms, in 
the opposite column of the page, 
runs an equal vocabulary of He- 
brew, Syriac, or Chaldaic words, 
from which the author supposes 
the former to be deduced; and in 
many instances it is probable he is 
correct. 

A subject somewhat similar, but 
in many respects more comprehen- 
sive and elaborate, has been pur- 
sued by M. Picot, professor of his- 
tory and statistics in the Genevan 
academy, under the title of “ His- 
toire des Gaulois, &c.,” “ History 
of the Gauls from their Origin, till 
their Intermixture with the Franks, 
and the Commencement of the 
French Monarchy.” The Gauls, 
properly so denominated, were a 
Savage race occupying the central 
parts of France ina diagonal line, 
Stretching trom the Alps to the 
mouth of the Loire; towards the 
southern provinces dwelled the 
Aquitani or Basques: the quarter 
of the Lower Bretons we have 
already designated; while the 
Franks, who imposed a new name 
and race of kings on antient Gallia, 
were seated along the Rhine and 
throughout Fleadirs. Our author 
has not entered into this geogra. 
phic detail of the position of the 
different aboriginal tribes, so neces- 
sary to be exhibited in a work of 
this nature. In other respects, 
however, his labours will be found 
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highly useful, and indeed satisfac. 
tory ; and especially in relation to 
the original customs, laws, relicion, 
government, and language of the 
country. It extends to three vo- 
lumes, 8vo. 

M. Ambhceilhon, one of the ablest 
contributors to the memoirs of the 
national institute, is engaged in 
continuing M. Lebeache’s “ His. 
tory of the Lower Empire, from 
the reign of Constantine the Great.” 
Yive-and-twenty. volumes of this 
work are now published; but se- 
veral yet remain to complete the 
design, as it has at present but 
barely reached the commencement 
of the republican form of govern- 
ment; and has consequently to re- 
cord the splendours of the ilustri- 
ous house of the Buonapartes. 

M. Chanteau, the translator of 
Blair’s Chronological Tables, has 
published an able work, entitled 
‘© The Science of History, contain- 
ing a general System of the Know- 
ledge which ought to be attained 
previously to the Study of His- 
tory.” Many of ovr modern his- 
toriographers would do well to 
consult #t. From the pen of Vau- 
blane we ha¥e received the first vos 
lume of his “ Rivalry of France 
and England, from the Conquest 
of the Island by William Duke of 
Normandy, till the Rupture of the 
‘Treaty of Amiens on the Part @/ 
England (par WAngieterre).” It 
is enotigh to copy this title to show 
that the work it announces ts ex- 
pressly designed to exhibit an Anti 
anglican spirit; a spirit which, 
in truth, is admirably sustained 
through almost every page we 
have glanced at. M, Lorio Ballors 
has given a more liberal perform- 
ance in his « Annals of French and 
Foreign Statistics ;” which, though 
far from being accurate m every 


point, contains a considerable por- 
ton 
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tion of genuine and valnable in- 
formation. As does also M. Tou- 
longeon’s “ History of France, 
from the Revolution of 1789,’ 
which is unquestionably one of the 
best publications to which the 
eventtul epoch referred to has yet 
given birth. 

*s Histoire de Flibustiers, &c.,?’ 
«¢ History of the Bucaniers or Free- 
booters.”” This volume is trans- 
Jated from the German of M. d’Ar- 
chenholtz, whose work has escaped 
our notice. The stock from which 
these flibustiers or freebooters ori- 
ginated, is to be found in the hun- 
ters of wild cattle in what was 
then Hispaniola, has since been 
St. Domingo, and is now the em- 

ire of Hayti: they were chiefly 
alien and accustomed to the 
rudest and most uncivilised man- 
ner of life. They were driven 
from their central possession of the 
island by the Spamards, and were 
hence induced to engage in some 
other occupation, ‘They accord- 
ingly confederated into a fraternity 
of pirates, and the coasts which 
they visited in their more early ex- 
cursions were those of Cumana, 
Carthagena, Porto-Bello, Cuba, 
and New Spain: they were assisted 
occasionally by the French and 
English, when at war with his most 
Catholic majesty, and often, in their 
various oe exhibited the most 
surprising energies both of body 
and mind; and their singular 
achievements, if they do not de- 
serve the admiration of mankind, 
cannot be perused without the ut- 
most astonishment. ‘They were at 
length extirpated from the Ameri- 
can seas and West Indian islands, 
chiefly by an English ficet under 
admiral Vernon; and many of 
them suffered death in Great Bri- 
tain, to which they were transpor- 


ted, for piracy. The history before 
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us affords an able and comprehen. 
sive account of this extraordiary 
fraternity. 

From the Vienna press we have 
received M, Reisser’s “ Geschichte 
der (ésterreischen Monarchie,” 
“ History of the Austrian Monar. 
chy ;”” a monarchy that now exists 
no longer, having been merged 
into the vaster political gulf of an 
empire. ‘Che present work, though 
the tramels of a spirit in some de- 
gree subjected to the powers that are, 
are at times too obvious, will always 
be useful in informing the world of 
the powers that have been. ‘The 
« Geschichte des Oriets,” “Antient 
and Modern History of the East,’” 
of M. Brehme, is chiefly designed 
for the explanation of the sacred 
scriptures ; but in this country is 
considerably superseded by the la- 
bours ot Mr, aru and other 
biblical expositors of similar appli- 
cation. In Germany it may still 
have its use. ‘The interesting re- 
public (if so it may yet be called) 
of Switzerland has been largely ce- 
lebrated by the pen of history. 
M. Meister, in his “ Helvetische 
Geschichte,” has written its history 
during the last two thousand years: 
independently of a separate work, 
entitled “ History of the late Swiss 
Revolution :” while M. Zschokke 
has engaged in a similar undertak- 
ing, and with considerable success, 
in his ** Memorabilia” of the Hel- 
vetic Revolution. A “ History of 
Sweden” has been composed with 
equal comprehension of plan and 
energy of diction, by M. Ruhs, 
of Greisswald ; while M. Jekel has 
directed his labours, and not in 
vain, toa “ History of Poland, an- 
terior to its degrading Partition.” 
The histories of distinct German 
principalities and electorates are too 
numerous for quotation: we shall 
therefore only observe, that a 

«“ Compendium 
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«“ Compendium of the History of 
the German Empire at large,” has 
been offered to the world by M. 
Breyer, of Jena; and a _ broad 
sketch of the history of the moral 
and political cultivation of Europe, 
more especially including the Ger- 
man empire, by M. Arnt, in his 
« Germanien und Europa,” 

Our tours, travels, journeys, and 
local descriptions are nearly innu- 
merable ; and it is difficult, con- 
fined as we are to such narrow 
limits, to attempt even a selec- 
tion of what is before us, Pro- 
fessor Link, we perceive, has pub- 
lished a third volume of his well 
known “ Travels through France, 
Spain, and a part of Portugal ;”’ 
M. Fischer, who is also equally cele- 
brated in our own country ior his 
travels towards the same quar- 
ter, has likewise added another vo- 
Jume to his former work. M. 
Seume has given a picturesque and 
humorous “ Walk (Spaziergang) 
to Syracuse,” by the way ot 
Prague, Vienna, ‘Trieste, and 
Rome. .The past and present 
state of Italy has been ably and 
accurately detailed in a periodical 
work by M. M. Rehtuss and 
Tschernen, who have lately visited 
it. M. Campe has published a 
«Tour through France and Eng- 
land,” in which he at length pays 
that tribute of merit to the latter 
country which he withheld in a 
former work., M. Wichelhausen, 
who formerly practised physic at 
Moscow, has given us some in- 
structing “ Outlines” towards a 
picture of this city; which, at the 
same time combines much genuine 
and important information con- 
cerning the Russian empire at 
large; and M. Muller, another 
Russian physician, in his “ Reise 
von Vollhynia nach Cherson,” has 
communicated, in a lively aad 


mpage 8 manner, the incidents 
of a Journey from Volthynia to 
Cherson,” performed in the year 
1787. 

In the “ Quadro Storico di Mi- 
Jano,” “ Historic Picture of Milan 
antient’and modern,” we possess an 
useful introduction to all that is 
worthy of notice in this interesting 
city; as wellin relation to its his 
toric annals, as its present monu- 
ments, population, and public 
establishments. 

The French tours and travels are 
nearly as numerous as those of 
Germany: but the most splendid 
which has reached us is M. Skolde- 
brand’s “ Voyage picturesque au 
Cap Nord,” “ Picturesque Tour 
to the North Cape,” in 2 vols, 
large folio, embellished with vari- 
ous apparently very accurate maps 
and chants, and an abundance of 
exquisite engravings, In aquatinta, 
of the most interesting views in 
Sweden. li is curious to reflect, 
that of the cifierent histories the 
republic of letters is yet possessed 
of these northern regions, the one 
has now been printed m France by 
a resident German; and the other 
in England by a resident /talian, we 
mean M. Acerbi. M. Bory de St. 
Vincent has published a quarto vo- 
lume of * Essays on the Fortunate 
Islands, and the antient Adiantides; 
or a Summary of the general His- 
tory of the Archipelago of the 
Canaries,” being the result of ob- 
servations made in the course of a 
voyage to the quarter in question ; 
in which he allows himself as large 
a latitude of fancy as ever fell to 
the share of his learned and inge- 
nious countryman M. Baillie upon 
the same subject, and offers an hy- 

othesis equally untenable, and far 
oe satisfactory. Jf, in_ reality, 
these wretched spots of barren 
earth constituted the antient Hee 
perides, 
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perides, and Elysian Fields, they 
must have sustained a change even 
greater than that supposed by vol- 
canos in the book before us. But 
we believe we have yet to learn the 
actual site of Mount Atlas, and 
‘the golden gardens of the Hespe- 
rides. The-volume is enriched 
with three moderate charts, and 
seven tolerable engravings. M. 
Bory has also favoured us with the 
result of his “ Travels in the four 
principal Islands of the African 
Seas,”” in $ vols, 8vo, and ilus- 
trated with fifty eight quarto plates, 
from drawings taken on the spot. 
‘These travels were performed by 
order of the French government in 
the years 1801, 1802, and contain 
a narrative of the passage of capt. 
Baudin to Port Lewis, in the Mau- 
ritius. “The remarks on the natural 
history of the islands visited, are, 
im many respects, valuable; and 
particularly the botanical observa- 
tions. M. Bourgoing’s “ Tableau 
de I’Espagne Moderne,” long since 
translated into our‘own tongue, has 
reached a third, and very consile- 
rably corrected and improved edi- 
tion. M. Fischer’s “'Travels’’ to 
the same country have also been 
rendered mto French, and publish- 
ed as a companionable, but suc- 
cessive work to the above of M. 
Bourgoing: and the very excellent 
and valuable “ Voyage to Iceland,” 
undertaken, a iew years since, by a 
society of literati, at the express 
command of the prince of Den- 
mark, has been abiy translated into 
the same language, in five volumes 
octavo, by M. Gauthier de la Pey- 
ronie, whose abilities the world 
has already estimated by his prior 
version of the Travels of M. Pal- 
las. 

The American press, in Mr. 
Adams’s “ Letters on Silesia, writ- 
ten during a Tour through that 
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Country in the Years 1800, 18Q1,”" 
has presented a work that may vie 
with many in the same line on this 
side the Adantic. J’r. Adams is 
the eldest son of the late president 
ot the United States; his letters 
are addressed to his brother Mr, 
Thomas Boylston Adams, at Phi- 
ladelphia, and at the time of un- 
dertaking the tour they describe, 
he was minister plenipotentiary 
trom the United States to the court 
of Berlin. We find nothing in 
them of a diplomatic tendency, 
with respect to modern affairs ; 
little of a statistic nature ; in both 
which respects we confess we have 
been considerably disappointed. But 
they offer a fair representation of 
the country traversed 3 and have 
occasional references to its civil 
establishments, as well as its situa- 
tion both before and since the cons 
quest of Frederic William. A 
hurried outline, indeed, of Silesian 
history is attempted in the second 
part of the letters ; but it is chiefly 
drawn up from Kloeber. We have 
also received from the same quarter 
a volume of “ Letters from, Lon. 
don,” written by Mr. Austin, du- 
ring the two preceding years, in 
which the author was a resident in 
the British metropolis. They are 
sprightly, diversified, and by no 
means illiberal: and cannot fail of 
having been an acceptable present 
to the transatlantic circulating li- 
braries. ‘That we may not have to 
recross the Western ocean in the 
course of the present chapter, we 
shall add here, that in the depart- 
ment of law, Mr. Bayard, a bar- 
rister of acknowledged abilities, 


has drawn up an “ Abstract of 
the Laws of the United States, 
which relate chiefly to the duties 
and authority of the judges of the 
inferior state-courts, and the jus- 
tices of the peace throughout the 

Union, 
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Union ;—a work much wanted, 
and well executed, and ably illus- 
trated by extracis trom the law- 
hooks of England.—And that 
Judge Cranch, of the circuit court 
of the district of Columbia, has 
published the first volume of his 
“ Reports ot Cases adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, in August and December 
"Yerms 1801, and February Term 
1803.” We trust so valuable a 
work will be persevered in. ‘The 
department of trade and commerce 
offer us nothing of particular mo- 
ment. An anonymous “ Issay 


on the manufacturing Interest of 


the United States,’’ is the best 
which has reached us upon this 
subject ; but it is by no means a 
zaasterly performance. 

The department of politics and 
statistics on the continent has been 
chiefly occupied with publications 
of temporary importance and dn- 
ration ; and especially in France. 
We have met with some, however, 
of a different description, or whose 
intrinsic merit entitles them to di- 
stinct enumeration. Of this class 
are the following “ Caractere des 
Armées,” &c. “ Character of the 
different Armies of Evrope in the 
present War; with a political pa- 
rallel between the Power and the 
Resources of the Romans and 
French.” This litile volume has 
been sufficiently called for to be 
both re-imprinted, and translated 
into English, in our own metropo- 
ths. #6 ad Historique,” &c. 
“ Historical Summary of the 
French Revolution,” by M. La- 
cretelle, jun.; an accurate and 
impartial statement, developing se- 
veral facts but little known even in 
this late hour of the day. “ Sta- 
tistique Générale et Particuliere, 
&c,”’ Statistic History both Gencral 
and Particular of France and ts 
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Colonies,” by a socicty of men of 
letters and science. Published by 
P. E. Herbin, 7 vols. 8vo. with 
an Atlas in 4to. Bulky as this 
work is, we have perused it, and 
with considerable satisfaction: it 
offers, im plain languaze and 
scientific arrangement, a topogra- 
vhical, physical, agricultural, po. 
litical, eeconomical, and commer- 
cial description of what is now the 
French empire. A list of M. 
Herbin's coadjutors is prefixed, 
and they are all men whose names 
are well known to the literary 
world. From Germany we have 
received M. Sorgel’s “ Geschichte 
des Verunglukten,” &c. “ History 
of the Destruction of the Balance 
ot Power ;” a useful work, though 
chiefly 2 compilation. M. von 
Profi’s treatise “ On the Separa- 
tion of the legislative and executive 
Powers ;”? and a valuable posthue 
mous work by M. Hippel of Ko- 
nigsburg, On Legislation and 
the Prosperity of States.” M. 
Schram is also entitled to the no- 
tice and gratitude of the public for 
his dissertation On the ype 
tion and Improvement of public 
Schools, in a moral,-literary, and 
political point of View.” 

In juridical science M. Fluerbach 
has published a valuable volume 
of “ Civilistische Versuche,” “ Es- 
says on Civil Law;’’? M. Thiebaut 
a highly useful “ System des Pan- 
deeten-rechts,” “ System of Pan- 
dect-Law;” and M. Almendingen 
a book of elaborate and compre- 
hensive “ Enquiries relative to the 
Nature and Principle of Criminaltty 
in civil Societies; and of the Pro- 
portion which Punishments ought 
to bear to Crimes,” in which vari- 
ous of the opinions of M. Kluer 
bach are ably attacked, and some- 
times proved erroneous. Frances 


amongst a vast multiplicity . 
works 














works upon the same subject, has 
sroduced the first twenty num- 
am of the “ Bulletin de Institut 
de Jurisprudence,” &c. “ Journal 
of the Institute of Jurisprudence 
and political CEconomy,” a work 
of considerable extent, and pro- 
found indagation. We shall revert 
to it when it has made a further 
progress, M. Raynevalhas given 
usa new edition of his “ Institu- 
tions of the Law of Nature and 
Nations,” a book well worth pe- 
rusing by every civilian: and M. 
Le Gin has undertaken an “ Ana- 
lyse Raisonnée,” &c. “ A correct 
Analysis of the Law of France; 
with a Comparison of it to the 
Roman Law, the Custom of Paris, 
and the New Code.” This work 
ts to be periodical; one volume of 
it has only hitherto appeared, and it 
seems to prove the writer well qua- 
litied for his task. 

Few men have laboured more 
severely of late years in the recon- 
dite science of ethics and metaphy- 
sics than M. Degerando. His ela- 
borate and well digested work upon 
the antient systems of pmlosophy 
we have already had occasion to 
notice; and our attention 1s now 
called to his treatise “ De la Ge- 
neration des Connoissances Hu- 
maines,” “ On the Origin of Hu- 
man Understanding ;” a treatise 
which we cannot but commend, on 
account of the accuracy of its 
reasonings, as weil as the justness 
of its conceptions, although we 
occasionally have the misfor- 
tune to deviate from the author ia 
dimine.—Aware, as we have long 
been, of the tendency of the more 
fashionable opinions lately encou- 
raged among the German theolo- 
gists, we were not prepared to ex- 
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pect a new version of the works of 
Spinosa, from the divines of the 
university at Jena; yet thns it has 
been, for professor Paulus has com- 
pleted the undertaking, and thought 
that he could not be engaged in a 
more useful employment. 

Education is a science which has 
of late been much studied on the 
continent. M. Schwartz’s “ Er. 
zviehungslere,” or Science of 
Education;” and M. Stephani’s 
“ System of Public Education,” 
ate both books of considerable me- 
rit. ‘The opinions of M. Kant 
upon this impertant subject have 
been carefully collated and pub- 
lished by Dr. Rink, under the title 
of «F. Kant tiber Pedagogik :” 
while the ideas of Fichte have been 
communicated to the public, in 
some degree in a state of opposi- 
tion to the former work, by M. Jo- 
hannsen, in his treatise ™ Uber das 
Bedurniss und die Méglichkeit,” 
&c. “ On the Want and Possibility 
of a Science of Prdagogics.” In 
France one of the most useful 
works we have met with upon the 
same subject, though wgarded in 
a different point of view, is “ La 
Gymnastique de la Jeunesse,” &c. 
« Gymnastics for Youth, or an Ele- 
mentary Treatise on those Amuse- 
ments which contribute to the ex- 
ercise of the body considered im 
respect to their physical and moral 
utility ;” by M. M. Dunwier and 
Jauftret. Ms Melchior, of Copen- 
hagen, has published a judicious 
work, entitled ‘* Comparatio inter 
commoda,” &c. “ Comparison of 
the Advantages and Disadvantages 
resulting from public and private 
Education,” in which he thinks 
the choice must depend upon rela- 
tive circumstances. 
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W* begin, as in our domestic 
retrospect, with the labours 
of the literary societies. The ac- 
tivity of the French National In- 
stitute appears to be in some .mea- 
sure impeded by the renewal of 
hostilities. We have already en- 
tered into a brief statement of its 
constitution, and division into three 
classes, of physical and mathema- 
tical, saoril and political, literary 
and polite. Without enteriug into 
a catalogue of the different articles 
contamed in the volume for the 
year, before us, published by each 
of these departments, we shall 
only observe, that two of the 
most entertaming or important ap- 
pear tous to be the Memoir pre- 
sented by a committee of the first 
class, consisting of M. M. La 
Place, Rochon, and Levesque, 
contaimng “ Observations import- 
ant to be made on the tides, in the 
different parts of the Republic ;” 
and that presented by M. Le Bre- 
ton, perpetual secretary of the 
third class, contaming a general 
** Notice of its Labours.” 

The very able contributors to the 
“ Annales de Chymie” have pub- 
lished their forty-seventh volume, 
which extends to No. 150; many 
of the articles are of peculiar im- 
portance: the best, as it appears 
to us, are those by M. Klaproth 
and M. Parmentier. 

The Emulative Medical Society 
of Paris (Societé Médicale d’Emu- 
lation) has published the fifth vo- 
lume of its labours, which, instead 
of being directed to medical sub- 
jects alone, strictly so called, em- 

races a much ampler field, and 
pursues every branch of sciencethat 
is in the remotest degree connected 
with it. There are four excellent 
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memoirs in it oh the climate of 
the Antilles belonging to France: 
by M. Cassan, and a valuable let: 
ter, one of the last of his writings, 
by M. Fontana, on the disease of 
corn, denominated Pergot, as also on 
the tremella. 

The annual volume of the Ber. 
lin society for natural history (Ge- 
selschaft Naturforschender) has 
made its appearance, being the 
fourth ina regular series ; but ex- 
hibits nothing that needs particular 
enumeration. The papers on Gul- 
vanism are of some iniportance to- 
wards this rising branch of mo- 
dern experimental philosophy. 

The Swedish academy (Svenska 
Academiens) has begun a republi- 
caticn of its labours in an octavo 
instead of a quarto form, for the 
sake of casier portability, and di- 
minished expense. The first part 
of this new edition is the whole 
that has yet reached us: it cons 
tains the memoirs of the year 1786, 
the zra of its foundation. Whilst 
in this quarter of the continent, we 
will wander a few steps from out 
direct route to notice, that the in: 
defatigable M. Olof, of Linden- 
burg, has at length published in 
quarto the first ie of his ela- 
borate “ Antiquitets Lexicon,” 
“ Dictionary of Antiquities,” which 
is to contain a full account of the 
history, manners, institutions, reli- 
gion, geography, coins, &c. of 
Greece and Rome: It will extend 
to at least five or six volumes, when 
completed. > os 

‘The American philosophical so- 
ciety at Philadelphia has published 
the first part of the sixth volume of 
its “ Transactions.’ A wide field 


is before it in the department ot 
natural history and local geogra- 
phys 
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phy, to which we trust it will turn 
its attention, rather than to sub- 
jects which have been satisfactorily 
discussed before, or may be, w ith 
perhaps better success, investig: ated 
by other societies. The historical 
society of the state of Massachu- 
setts, has also published an addi- 
tional volume, being the ninth, of 
its * Collections.” It has now 
long set an example which we 
should like to see copied by other 
states of the American republic, as 
well in industry and judgment as 
m object of pursuit. 

Without quitting this continent, 
we perceive, tn the department of 
biography, several articles entitled 
to our attention. Of these, the first 
is * The Life of George | Washing- 
ton, Commander in Chief of- fee 
American Forces, &c. bv John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of thd Su- 
preme Court ot the United States.” 
General Washington’s papers have 
been intrusted for this purpose to 
the hands of Mr. Marshall very 
nearly from the period of his de. 
cease, and , consequently the work 
before us has been long expected 
by the wublie It is not, however, 
such as we could have exactly 
wished for. It is rather a history 
of the republic from its earliest rise 
than the biography of an indivt- 
dual. We well know the difhiculty 
of se parating the political transac- 
tions of the American stxtes from 
the private life of its tlustrious 
founder; it is necessary indeed 
that they should, to @ certaim extent, 
be associated : but what we object 
to, is the introduction of large 


masses of state papers and acts of 


congress, which might have been 
referred to alone, without being 
blended in the body of the work 

before us. ‘To what extent a bio- 
graphy thus conducted may pul- 


lulate we know not: two volumes 
are only yet before us, and they 
merely bring down the life of the 
generzl and the history of the re- 
ublic to the year 1776.—“* The 
Vite of General Hamilton’? has 
been cursorily given by a variety of 
biographe rss ‘and in a variety of 
shapes: of these éoges, Dr. Mason's 
appears to be the most accurate 
and elegant that has hitherto fallen 
into our hands. “ The Life and 
Military Achievements of Tous- 
saint Louverture, late General in 
Chief of the Island of St. Do- 
mingo,” has also been published 
anonymously upon a vmall seale, 


but m strong impresstve language, 


and with a view of exposing the 
deep criminality and perfidy of the 
French government. We believe 
it to be chiefly compiled from a 
similar work printed about three 
years since in our own countr 

The late venerable and ae 
nate chief pontiff has found an able 
biographer in S, Farrart, who had 
antecedently proved his abilities 
for this line otf composition in 
his Lives of the Popes Clemeu: 
XUL. and XIV., as also in various 
memoirs of the literati of the unt- 
versity at Padua. The work before 
us is in One volume, quarto, in the 
Latin langa. age; and 1S designed 
asa continuation of Sandini’s Lives 
ot the Popes: it is however com- 
posed in tar purer diction,—a_ dic- 
tion indeed which may be truly 
styled classical. M. Moneron, al- 
ready known to the world as an ar- 
dent admirer of English poetry, by 
his version of Paradise Lost, has 
now evinced a still stronger attach. 
ment to it by a “ Life of its Im. 
mortal Author.” The work is, 


for the most part, a judicious 
abridgment of Mr. Hayley’ $ Bio. 
graphy. ‘The eventful “ Life of 

the 
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the Countess de Barré;’’ whose 
beauty and debauchery contributed 
so much to the general immorality 
of the court of Lewis XV., who 
trom a workhouse became all édut 
a queen, and died upon the scaffold 
for theft, has been detailed at con- 
siderable length by M. Favrolle, 
and occupies four volumes in 
twelves: while M. Fortunée Bri- 
quet, of the society of belles let- 
tres and the athenzum of arts at 
Paris, has compressed into one vos 
lume, octavo, entitled “Dictionnaire 
Historique, Litteratre, et Biblio- 
sraphique,” * The Lives of all the 
‘rench Women, as well as of 
Foreign Females naturalized in 
France, who have become cele- 
brated by their Writings, or by the 
Patronage they have afforded to 
Men of Letters, from the Esta- 
blishment of the Monarchy to the 
present Times.” It is a sprightly 
sketch, and may be conveniently 
as well as pleasantly referred to. 
B. Kant has been diographized, 
if wemay be allowed the term, by va- 
rious of his friends and pupils, and 
in a manner not often attempted 
among ourselves. Borowsky, Jach- 
man, Woskiansky, and Kelch, have 
all tried their rival powers upon 
the same subject; while the last, 
with a view of triumphing over all 
his ¢ompetitors in minuteness of 
detail, has given an analysis of his 
skull, upon the cranioscopic theory 
of Dr. Gall. M. Reuss, librarian 
of the Gottingen university, has 
followed up his “ Gelehrtes Eng- 
land,’* or, “ Literary England,” by 
a supplement, in two volumes, en- 
titled “ Alphabetical Register of 
all the Authors in Great Britain 
and in the United Provinces of 
North America, with a Catalogue 
af their Works.” M. Schlichte- 
groll still continues his “ Neécrolo- 
4s . 


gy and Biography :” the former is 
now nearly completed, extending 
to the close of the nineteenth cene 
tury ; while the latter, which com. 
prises the more eminent or select 
characters alone, and is not de- 
signed to extend higher than to the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen. 
tury, has received about half its 
finish, M. Meusel has published a 
supplementary volume to his * Ges 
lehrtes Deutchland,”’ or Literary 
Germany,” including the Jving 
writers, and an account of their 
works; as also two additional vo- 
lumes, making the fourth and fifth, 
of his “ Lexicon of German Wri- 
ters who died between the Middle 
of the Eighteenth and the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 
Hungary, though not much en- 
riched within the period of our 
lucubrations by individual bio- 
graphies, is neither altogether des 
fcient in this branch of literature, 
nor in its sister classes of antiquity 
and philology. M. M. Thibolt 
and Denis, in their “ Catalogus 
Bibliothecer,” &c. ‘ Catalogue of 
the Hungarian Library of Francis 
Count Szechenyr,” of which only 
the first two parts of the first volume 
of this very extensive work are yet 
published, propose to give notices 
of all the Hungarian writers, as 
well as of all the works that even 
briefly or remotely relate to this 
kingdom. The preface to the vo- 
lume before us, drawn up exclusively 
by M. Denis, is written with sim- 
ular excellence and precision. M. 
Schedius, in his * Zeitschafft von 
und fiir Ungarn,” “ Journal of 
Hungary,” has opened a miscella- 
neous work of great talent as well 
as of a very extensive field, so far 
as we can judge from the first two 
volumes, which are the whole that 


has yet reached us. It is for the 
most 
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most part, however, confined to 
Hungarian literature, although it 
allows to this its utmost latitude. 
A periodical work for speculative 
literary opinions has been opened 
by M. Sandor, of Raab, under the 
title of “ Sokfell Iras egybe szede 
Sandor Istoan :”? from the merit of 
the first eight numbers we hope it 
will prove successful. M, icleme 
wiesner, in his “ Notitia Hunga- 
rice,” &c. * Dissertation on Hun- 
garian Coins and Medals from the 
earliest Period of the History of the 
Country to the present Time,” has 
rendered an essential service to the 
numismatic antiquary ;—the work 
is full and recondite, We perceive 
that a translation of the Lelius 
of Cicero; or Book on Friendship, 
has been ably translated into the 
Hungarian iy, Pgs by M. Virag, 
of Pest: who has also attempted 
the “ Horatius Poetikaga,” “ Po- 
etics of Horace,” with a spirit and 
classical attention to the true 
rhythm of the Hungarian tongue, 
which cannot but induce us to wish 
that this elegant poet would add to 
the art of poetry, the Odes, Satires, 
and Epistles of the same exquisite 
writer. We will here mention, as 
we have omitted to do so in their 
proper place, that M. Horvath has 
sublished an able work, at Pres- 
Goes on the * Statistics of the 
Kingdom of Hungary and the 
Countries annexed :” M. Schwand- 
ter, a valuable * Introduction to 
the Diplomatic Transactions, prin- 
cipally Hungarian, of the Middle 
Age: and M. Winterl, of Buda, 
an “ Introduction to the Chemistry 
of the Nineteenth Century ;”’ which 
evinces a competent knowledge of 
the improvements which have ot 
late years been introduced into this 
science. 
While in this quarter of the Eu- 
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ropean continent, we will notice 
also, that M. Stall, of Ofen, has at 
length published the first part of 
his Latin, Italian, and Illyrian 
Dictionary, which has occupied in 
its preparation not less than forty 
years of his life; that the work is 
printing at the expense of the uni- 
versity of Ofen; and that the aus 
thor, who is now at Vienna, has 
been fortunate enough to obtain a 
pension from the Emperor. ‘The 
dictionary follqgws the Illyrian 
language through its various dia- 
lects of Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
Crontia, Sclavonia, Carniola, and 
the Windisch ; but does not at all 
times sufficiently discriminate. Nei- 
ther ought we to omit observing, 
that in his “ Musa se Slowen- 
skych,’’ “ Muse of the Sclavonian 
Mountains,” the author, M. Palko. 
vitz, has begun a work which we 
trust he will be induced to con. 
tinue. His poetry is truly pleasing 
and euphonous: and the dialect 
employed being equally related to 
the Bohemian and Sclavonian, it 
may be perused with equal ease by 
both countries. 

Keturning to Germany, we per. 
ceive that, in the mixt branches of 
philology and antiquity, M. Griiter, 
ot Leipsic, under the title of “ Bra- 
gur,’”’ has commenced a valuable 
periodical work, containing the 
mythology and philological anti- 
quities of the Gothic nations. M. 
Kaiseren has produced a “ History 
of Chivalry,” which cannot fail of 
affording entertainment and in- 
struction: a second volume has 
been added to the “ Mythological 
Dictionary” of M. M. Bothjer and 
Majer: M. Schleyermacher, pro- 
fessor at bialle, has commenced a 
translation of the entire works of 
Plato. M. Bottiger, in a work en- 


titled “ Sabina, oder Morgensche- 
nen 
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nen in dem Puzzimer einer Ro- 
merin,*® Sabina; or Morning 
Scenes in the Dressing-room of a 
Young Lady,” has also largely 
contributed towards an intimate 
knowledge of the private life of the 
Romans. 

Homer, and most of the Greek 
dramatists have been either newly 
edited or commented upon. The 
best comments upon the former 
are those of Keppen; the best edi- 
tion that of Goschen, of Leipsic, 
the editor of the splendid edition of, 
Griesbach’s New Testament. The 
Georgics of Virgil have been trans- 
lated by M. Bock, who has nearly, 
if not altogether, rivalled the version 
of M. Voss. M.:Alter has prc 
duced an elaborate “ Treatise on 
the Tagalic Tongue ;’ M. Klap- 
roth, of Weimer, a “ Critical His- 
tory of the Chinese Characters ;” 
and M. Leichstenstein, in his * ‘T'en- 
tamen Paleographice-Assyrio Per- 
sicz,”’ an ingenious, though not 
altogether satisfactory illustration 
of the nail-headed or Perstpolitan 
characters. 

Germany has given us this year 
no epic production: the best effu- 
sions in the different classes of 
odes, elegics, pastorals, &c. which 
have occurred to us are those of 
Lindenmeyer, Schlegel, and Rose- 
garten. ‘lhe best dramatists, inde- 
pendently of those already known, 
who have inereased their stock of 
productions, Rambach, Rochelitz 
Collin, and Ziegler. ‘Lhe best no- 
velists, Gerber, Schilling, Schink, 
and Selbiger. 

Notwithstanding the death of 
M. La Harpe, a thirteenth and 
fourteenth volume of his “ Lycee,” 
or, Course ot Antient and Modern 
Literature” have already appeared 
from his posthumous papers, and a 
fifteenth is yet to be added. The 


splendid work of “ Le Musée Frand 
cais,” of which we spoke in our 
last retrospect, is still continued 
with unabated ardonr, M. d’Oli- 
vet, under the title of « Le Troy. 
badour;”? has made a valuable col. 
lection of Occitanic or Troubadour 
poents of the thirteenth century ; 
to Which he has also subfixed a neat 
version. 

Under the title of “ Erotopsie,’* 
M. Petit-Radel has given us a cri- 
tical history of the amorous or 
erotic poetry of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, of which he has translated 
into French the more voluptuous 
passages. ‘The volume, it must be 
confessed, has its merit—and it 
must be confessed also, that it was 
only worthy of the author of “ The 
Loves of Pancharis and Zoroa. 
M. Emenard has been better en- 
gaged in a didactic poem, in eight 
cantos, entitled “ La Navigation,” 
which has acquired, and deservedly 
sO, much popularity: it is manly 
in its sentiments, learned in its re- 
ferences, and correct, fluent, and 
ornamented in its diction. We 
wish itevery success. “ La Guerre 
des Dieux,” by M. Parny, is an 
heroic poem in ten cantos, possess- 
ed of no othet merit than that of 
cood versification. It oversteps alk 
the bounds of religion, and even 
simple mrorality; and is merely 
adapted to a land of atheists and 
debauchees. We perceive among 
the translations, a version of “ He- 
siod’s Shield of Hereules,” by M- 
Bruguiere, rendered with less ele- 
gance than verbal correctness ; and 
un anonymous version of the 
/Eneid, to which we apprehend 
that the friends of the writer will 
not speedily advise him to subfiz 
his name. ‘The best dramatic 
pieces are “ Pierre le Grand,” 2 
tragedy, in five acts, by M. Car- 

rion 
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tion-Nisas, which will probably be 
no longer exhibited; and “ Le Se- 
ducteur Amoureux,” by M. Long- 
champs, a rhime-comedy, in three 
acts. The best novels are “ Me- 
moirs of Athanzsa,” in four vo- 
lumes, in twelves, by Mad. Gué- 
nard ; Le Philosophe de Charen. 
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ton,” “The Philosopher of Charen- 
ton,” by the author of la Gas. 
tronomie, a satirical production 
against the race of misanthropes 
and melancholy philosophers; and 
“ La Veuve de Catane,” by M. de 
Laumay. 
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